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Ex Livris celligere que prodiderunt Authores longe tft periculofiſcimunss, 
Rerum ipſarum cognitio vera > rebus ipſis eſt, 


"Tothe ReaDER. 

SREIBEHOgld Truth diſpenſe, we could be content, 

AR WA with Plato, that Knowledge were but Re- 
dV Vs membrance; that Intelleual acquiſition 
OVID were but reminiſcential eyocation, and new | 
| Impreſsions but -the colouriſhing of old 
ſtamps which ſtood pale in che ſoul before. For what is 
' worle, knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of Truth, we muſt forget 
and part with much we know. Our tender Enquiries 
raking up Learning at large, and together with true and 
aſſured notions, receiving many, wherein our reviewing 


| judgements do find no ſatisfa&tion. And therefore in this 


| ” 
Encyclopedie and round of Knowledge, like the great and 


exemplary Wheels of Heaven;, we muſt obſerve two 
Circles : that while we are daily carried about, and 
whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, we may | 
maintain a natural and proper courſe, in the ſlow and 
ſober wheel of the other. And this we ſhall more readily 
erform, if we timely ſurveyour knowledge;impartial- 
ly ſingling ourtthoſe encroachments, which junior com- 
pliance and popular credulity hath admitted. Whereot at| 
preſent we have endeavoured a long and ſerious Adviſe ; 
propoſing not only a large and copious Liſt, but from 
experience and reaſonatremprting their deciſions, ; 
And firſt we crave exceeding pardon in-the audacity. 

of the Attempt;humbly acknowledging a work of ſuch 
concernment unto truth, and difficulty in it felf,did well}. 
deſerve the conjunction of many heads. And ſurely more| 
adventageous had-it been unto Truth, to have fallen-in-| 
| AY to" 
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23 a To the Reader. | 
tothe endeavours of ſome co-operating advancers , thar 
' might have performed ir to the life, and added authori- 
| ry thereto ; which the privacic of our condition,and un- 
| equal abilities cannot expect. Whereby notwithſtanding 
| we have not been diverced-; nor have our ſolitary ar. 

cempts been ſo diſcouraged, as to diſpair the favourable 
look of Learning upon our fingle'and unſupported 
endeavours. | 

Nor have we let fall our Pen,upon diſcquragement of 
ContradiQion, Unbelief and Difficulty of difſiyaſion 
from radicated beliefs, and points of. high preſcription , 
although we are very ſenſible, how hardly teaching years 
dolearn, what roocs old age contracteth unto errors, and 
how ſuch as ate bur acorns in out younger brows,grow 
Oaks in our elder heads, and become inflexible unto the 
powerfulleſt arm of reaſon.- Although we have alſo be- 
held, what cold- requitals'others have found in their ſe- 
veral redetnptions of Truth'; and how their ingenuous 

Enquiries have::heen diſmiſſed with. cenſure, and ob- 
loquie of fiugularities. + * 

Some conſideration we hope from the courſe of our 

Profeſsion,which though it leaderh-us into many truths 


Communications, and much interrupt the office of our 
Pens in their well intended Tranſmilsions. And there- 
fore ſurely in this work attempts will exceed perfor- 
mances;it being compoſedby ſnatches oftime,as medical 
vacations;and the fruitleſs imporrunity of Yroſcopy would 
permit us. And therefore alſo, perhaps it hath not. found 
that regular'and conſtant ftile, choſe infallible experi- 
ments, and thoſe aſſured determinations, which the ſub- 
jet ſomerime requireth , and might be expected from 
others, whoſe quiet doors and unmoleſted hours afford 
{no ſach diſtrations. Although whoever ſhall indiffe- 
rently perpend the exceeding difficulty, which either the 
 obſciriry of the ſubject, or unavoidable paradoxologie 
{muſt often put upon the Attemptor, will eaſily diſcern, a 
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that paſs undiſcerned by others, yet doth it diſturb their | 
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| To the Reader. 


work of this nature's nor: ro be performed upon one 
legg : and ſhould ſmel of oyl, if duly and delervedly 
handled. its, 23 FLEe ce e108 | 

Our firft intentions conſidering the common intereſt 


lique'2hd equal” Judges of Europe , bur owing in the 


| firft- place this ſervice unto our Countrey, and therein 


eſpecially unto irs ingenuous Gentry, we have declared 
our felf in a language belt conccived. Although l confels, 
the qualiry of the Subje& will ſometimes carry us into 
expreſsions beyond meer Engliſh apprehenſions. And 


indeed, if _— {till proceederth, and Engliſh Pens 


| maintain thar ſtream, we have of late obſerved to flow 
from many ; we ſhall within few years be fain co learn 
| Latine to underſtand Engliſh, and a work will prove of 
equal facility in eicher.Nor have we addreffed ourPen or 
'Stile unto the people, ( whom Books do'not redreſs, and 
are this way incapable of redution)but unto the know- 
ing and leading part of Learning. As well underſtanding 


higher regions, and fructifying meteors of Knowledge, 


themſelves. Whoſe conſerving influence, could our en- 
 deayours prevent 3 we ſhould truſt che reft unto che 
 {ythe of Time,and hopefull dominion of Truth. 


open traR, or conſtant manuduttion in'this Labyrinth ; 
bur are ofc-times fain to wander in the America and un- 
rravelled parts of Truth. For though not many years 
paſt, Dr. Primroſe hath made a learned and full Dif- 
courle of vulgar Errors in Phyſick, yer have we difcul- 


| ſed buttwo or three thereof. Scipio Mercurii hath alfo lefr| 


an excellent trad in Tralian, concerning popular Errors , 
bur confining himſelf only unto thoſe in Phyfick, he 


into. thoughts of great relief; whereby norwirhſtanding 


of Truth, reſolved to propoſe it unto the Latine repub- | 


( at leaſt probably hoping except they be watered from | 


cheſe weeds muſt loſe their alimental ſap, and wither of |. 


We hope it will nor be unconfidered, that we find no | 


hath lictle conduced unto the generality of our doctrine. |. 
Laurentius loubertus,by the ſame Title led our expeRarion,| 
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MUHPEnTs rawn.trom the-cri Jer ITOCK: Ol 
elves. Nor -haye we indeed {carce named ;any. Author 


[eloquence muſt fail in commendation. 


» |vious exteriours of things, will not be angry with our | 
. - \narrower explorations. And we cannot. doubt, our Bro. 


| common. beliefs, diſturb. the tranquilicy of Axioms q 


we, rcaped:no advantage , it. anſwering ſcarce arall the 
{promile of che. inſcription. , Nor perhaps (if ir, were yer 
extant) ſhould.we find any farther Aſziftance from thar 
ancient piece of; Andreas,pretending the ſame Title. And 
rherefore we arc often conſtrained to ſtand alone againſt 
the ſtrengrh ofopinion, and to meet. che-Goliah and Gianc 
of Authority, . with conerpprible pibbles,and feeble ar- 

he er and ſlender ſtock-of qur 


whoſe name wedo not honour; and if derraction could 


derogatory intention, where higheſt Pens and friendic 


< % 


And therefore alſo we cannot but hope the equitable 
conſiderations ,,. and candour of reaſonable minds. We 
cangot expeetrhe frown of Theolegie herein;nor can they 
which behold the preſent fate of things, and controver- 


(ober Enquiries in the doubtfull apperrinancies of . Arts, 
and Recepraries of Philoſophy. Surely Philologers and 
Critical,Diſcourſers, who look beyong|the ſhell and ob- 


|thers in Phylick( whoſe knowledge in Naturals will lead 
them 'intoa nearer apprehenſon of. many things deli- 
vered ) will friendly accept, if not countenance. our en- 
|deavours. Norcan we conceive it may. be unwelcome 

vancement of Learning: as being likely to find a clearer | 
|pragreſsion,when ſo many rubs are levelled, and many. 
xruths caken off, which pabing as principles wir 


which, otherwiſe mighr be raiſed. And wiſe men cannor 


. 


invite.us; diſcretion ſurely would contain us from' an 


fie of points. ſo long received in Divinity,condemn our|: 


unto; thoſe honoured Worthies, whoendeavour the ad-| - 


bur know,that arts and learning want this expurgarion : 


and.if the courſe of truth be permitted unto its ſelf; like 


|thar of time and uncorreted compnrations, .it cannot; 


[eſcape many errors, which duration till enlargeth,... | 
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Laſtly, we are nor Magiſterial in opinions, nor have 
|weDiRtator-like obtruded our conceptions; bir inthe 
[humilicy of Enquiries or diſquifttions,; hays only-pro 
[poſed cherm unto more ocular diſcerners: And'therefore| 
[opinions are free, and open it is for any to.think or" de- 
|clare the cantrary. And we ſhall fo far encourage can- 
[tradiction,as to promiſe no diſturbance,or re-oppole any | 
Pen, that ſhall tallaciouſly or captiouſly refure us'; that} 
ſhall only lay hold of our lapſes, fingle out Digreſſions, 
Corollaries, or Ornamental conceptions, to evidence his 
own inas.indifferenttruchs. And ſhall only rake.notice 
of ſuch, whole experimental and judicious knowledge 
ſhall ſolemnly look upon.it; nor only to deſtroy of ours, 
bur to eſtabliſh of his 0wn; not to traduce or extenuare, 
bur to explain and dilucidate, toadd and ampliate, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtom of the Ancients intheir 
ſober promotions of Learning, . Unto wham notwith- 
ſanding, we ſhall not contenriouſly rejoin, or only to 
juſtifle our own, but to applaud or Lalkeit his maturer 
allertions.3 and ſhall confer what is in-us unto his 
name and honoug ; Ready to be ſwallowed inany wor- 
thy enlarger : as having acquired our endyf any way ,or 
under any name we may,obtain awork, ſo. much defir- 
ed, and yet defiderated of Truth. 
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4 a miſtake, miſapprebenſion, fallacy or falſe dedution. | chap. 4. 
| Of credality and ſupinity.. chap. 5. 
|.Of obftinate adherence nnto evi chap.6, 

 Te::Unterdmbority. chap. 7. 
Of Anthers wht have mo promiated popular conceits. | chap.8. 
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|. ; Containing the, General part, _ eff > nl 

F. the firſt cauſe of common E rrore.the Conbmon Inflrnir of ages HAIKTE. 
| ; aprer1. 
A farther illaftration of the {ame. RP chap.2. 


| Ju common T enent that Cryſtall is nothing elſe but Iee frongly congealed. 


| HE/FIRST B = OK: 


Of the ſecond cauſe of poplar Errors,the erroneous <5 biſpoſtion of the people.chap.3. 
of Of the neerer cauſes of common errors both in the wiſer and common ſort, miſappre- 
© benſion, fallacyor falſe deduition, credwlit ; ſupinity adherence unto Antiquity, 
- Tradition ands Authority, contained in t following Chapters. | 


Chapter. 1. 
Concerning the Loadftone, of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probar 
bly true: of things generally believed or particularly delivered evidently or 
_ probably falſe. Of the magnetical vertne of the earth. Of the four motions of ) 


_ the ſtone, that is, its verticity or direftion, its coitionor attrattion, its decling- 


tion, variation, and alſo of its «Antiquity. "2 chap.2." 
A Rejedtion of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Natural, Medicall,. Hj- 
* florical, Magicall. | cha p.3- 
Of bedies Eleftrical ingencrall. 
Of fet and A mer tn particular, that they attra all light bodies, except Baht it, 
| [es opled. | chap.4. 
Compendionſh F ſeveral her Tenents. ; < 


That a Diamond is made ſoft,or broke by the blood of 4 Guat. 
That glaſsis poyſin, and of malleable glaſs. | 
of the cordial quality of Gold in ſubſtance or decoftion. - 
T hat a pot full of aſves will contain as much water as it would without them. | 
Of white powder that kills without report. | 


T hat Coral is ſoft ander water, but baraxeth i inthe ajr. 
That 
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| A Table of the Contents. | 
| That Porcellane or China dijhes lie under the earth an hundred Jears in prepherati- Eo 
was : | chap. 5. 
That a carbuycle gives a light in the dark; Of the c/£gle flome : Of Fayrie Ana. | 
' with ſome others. EE ".. ad x 
Of ſundry Tenents concerning Vegetables. + 
That the root of Mandrakes reſembleth the ſhape of a man. © | 
T bat they naturally grow ander Gallows and [laces of extcition. 
T hat the root gives a ſaree k pon eradication, 
That it is fatall or dangerons to dig them up. 
ThatC 9 rey nf + bat the parts or fruits of the ſame tree. 
That Miſſeltoe +5 bred upon trees, from ſeeds which birds let fall thereow, 
Of the Roſe of ferics that flowreth every year upon Chriſtmas Eve. 
That Sferra (, avalle hath a power to break or looſen Iron. 
T hat Bayes preſerve from the miſchief of Lightning and Thunder. 
That bitter A Imends are preſervatives againſt Ebriety. chap.6. | 
Of the preſage of the year from the inſets in oak, Apples. 
Of the ſeed of ſome plants. 
Of-the running of the [ap to the root. 
T hat Camphire canſeth impotency unto venery ; with many others. chap. 7. 
THE THIRD BO OK- 
Of popular and received Tenents concerning Animals. 
Hat an Elephant hath no joincs. Chapter 7. 
T hat an horſe hath no Gall. . chap.2, 
That a Pigeon hath no Gall. _- chaps 
That a Bever to eſcape the hunter bites off his teſticles or ſtones. chap. 4. 
That a Badger hath the legs of one fide ſporter then of the other. chap. 5. 
T hat a Bear brings forth her cubs informons or unſhaped. chap.6. : 
Of the Baflisk. chap. 7. No 
T hat a Woolf firſt ſeeing a man, begets a dumbneſs in him. chap.8. 
Of the long life of Deer. | chap. 9. 
T hat a Kingsfiſher banged by the bill ſheweth where the wind is. chap.1o. 
Of Gryphins. | chap.11. 
Of the Phenix. | chap.1 2. 
Of the piſring of Toads,"f the ſtone in their head,and of the generation of Frogs.c.13. 
That a Salamander lives in the fire, | chap. 14. 
Of the Amphisbena,or Serpent with twoheads moving either way. chap.15. 
That young Vipers force their way threngh the bowels of their dam. Cchap.16. 
That Hares are both male and female. | chap.17. tO 
That Moles are blind and have no eyes. chap. 18. 
| That Lampries have many eyes- chap. 19. | 
That Snayls have two eyes, and at the ends of their horns. __  Chap.20. 
That the Chamelios lives only by ayr. cbap.21. 
T hat the Oftridge digefteth Iron. chap.22. ” 
Of the Unicorns horn. 7 chap.23«|. _ 
That all Animals in the Land are in their kind in the Sea. c hap,24. FE 
Compendiouſly of ſome others. | 
Of the muſicall note of Swans before their death. jy s 
T hat the fleſh of Peacocks corrupteth not. -*Y | | 
That Stork will only live in Republicks and free States. _ 
Of 
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[| | | man hath only anereft figure,and that to look up to heaven. Chapter 1. 


T hat men weigh beavier dead then alive,and before meat then after. chap.7. 
That there are ſeveral paſſages for meat and drink. chap. 8: 
f the cuſtome of ſaluting or bleſcing upon ſneezing. | chap.g. 
That fews flink, | chap. 10. 
Of Pygmes. | chap. 11. 
Of the great Climatterical year, that is 63,  chap.12. 

| Of the Canicular or Dog-dayes. | chap.13. 
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_ Of the noiſe of a Bittern by putting the bill in a Reed. 

That Whelps are blind nine dayes , and then begin to ſee, 

Of the Antipatby between a T oad and a Spider, a Lioy and a Cock. 
That an Earwig hath no wings. | | 

Of Worms. NE 5K, 

T hat Flies make that humming noiſe by their months or wings. | 
Of the T antt or ſmall red $ v, | 

of the Glowworm. | 


Of the providence of Piſmires in biting off the ends of Cor, chap.Z5. 
. That theChicken ts made ont of the yolk of the egg. 
That Snakes fling , with many others. chap. 26. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK: 


Of many popular and received Tenents concerning man. 


T hat the heart of man is ſeated on the left ſide. chap.2. 


T hat pluriſies are enly on the left ſide. | \ chap. 3, 
Of the fourth finger of the left hand whereon we wear onr Rings. chap. 4. 
Of the right and left hand. chap.5 


Of ſwimming, that ſome men ſwim naturally that men drowned. do float the ninth 
day when their gall breaketh women prone and men ſupine or upon their backs C.6. | | 
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THE FIFTH BOOK: 
Of many things queſtionable as they are deſcribed in Pictures, 


'©Q, F the piftare of the Pelican. Chapter 1. 


Of the pifture of Dolphins. cbap.2. 
Of the pit are of a Graſchopper. chap. 3 
| Of the piftare of the Serpent tempting Eve. chap. 4. 
Of the pittures of Adam and Eve with Navels. chap.5. 
| Of the piftares of the Tews and Eaſtern Nations at their feaſts, and onr Saviour at 
the paſtover. __ chap.6. 
.Of tbe pifture of our Saviour with long hair. | chap.7. | 
Of the pifture of Abraham Sacrificing Iſaac. chap.$. 
Of the pifture of Moſes with horns. | chap.g. 
Of the Seutcheon: of the twelve Tribes of Iſrael. chap. 10. | 
O f the piftures of the Sybils. * chap-11. 
Of the pifture deſcribing the death of Cleopatra. chap 12. 
Of the pitares of the nine worthies. | chap.13. 
Of the pitture of Jephtah ſacrificing his daughter. chap. 14. 
Of the piftare of John the Baptiſt in a Camels (hin. chap. 15. 
Of the piftare of the Chriſtopher. | chap. 16. 
Of the pift are of S. George, chap. 17. 


Of | 
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Of the pittnre of Jerom. F- chap.18. 
Of the piftares of Mermaids, Unicorns and many others. . chap.19. 
Of the Hicreglyphical pitures of the AE gyprians. chap.20. 
Compendiouſly of many popular Cuſtoms, Opinions, Pitures; | 
| Practiſes and Obſervations. 


Of an Hare croſiing the high way. 
Of the omninons appearing of Owls and Ravens: EL G 
| Of the falling of Salt. . | 
| | Of breaking the Egg-ſpell. 
' Of the true lovers knot. | 
| | * Of the cheek, burning or ear tingling. | 
- | Of ſpeaking under the Roſe. 5 
| ' Of [moak following the fair. | . 
3 Of ſetting croſs-leg'd. | | | RG 
Of hair upon Molls, j 
. Of the ſet time of payring of nails. h | 
Of Liens heads upon ſponts and ciſterns. 
.Of the ſaying, Ungirt unbleſt. 
| Of the piltare of God the Father. 
| Of the pifture of Sun, Moon, and the Winds. 
Of the Sun daxcing or Eaſter day. ” | 
Of the Silly- How or covering about ſome childrens heads. | 
Of being drunk, once a moneth. i 
| Of the apearing of the devil with a cloven hoofe chap.21, 
Of the predittion of the year enſuing fromthe inſefts in Oak apples. 
That Children would naturally ſpeak Hebrew. 
Of refraining to kill Swallows. 
Of lights burning dimm at the apparition of ſpirits. 
Of the wearing of Coral. | 
Of Moſes his Rod in the diſcovery of Mines. | 
Of diſcovering of donbrfull matters by book or ſtaff. chap.22. 
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THE SIX TH BOOK. he 
Concerning ſundry Tenents Geographicall and Hiſtoricall, - | 


Oncerning the beginning of the world, that the time thereof 1s not preciſely 
kyown, 4s commonly it u preſumed, Chapter 1. 

Of mens enquiries in what [eaſen or point of the Zodiack it began, that as they are 
enerally made they are in vain, and as particularly incertais. chap. 2 

Of the diviſions of the ſeaſons,and four quarters of the year, according unto Aſtro- | 

'| momers and Phyſfitians,that the common compute of the Ancients, and which is | 

fill retained by ſome, 5s very queſtionable. Gee chap. 3. { 

Of ſome computation of days, and diduttions of one part of the year. unto pe wee | 
| chap. 4. 

A Digreſcien of the wiſdom of God in the ſite and motion of che Sun. chap. 5. 
Concerning the vulgar opinion,that the earth was ſlenderly peopled before the flood. 


 chap.6.| 
' 1Of Eaft and Weſt, and properties reſpe&ively aſcribed unto (ountries. chap.7. 
+ jOf the ſeven heads of Nile. | chap 8. 
Of the greatneſs of Nile, - SL | 
Of its inundation, and certain rime thereof. | F , 
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Concerning many hiſtorial Tenents generally received,and ome 
deduced from the Hiſtory of holy Scripcure, .,, 
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/ —_ 0 infirmityof mane Nami; "of whoſe deceptible | 


y other eviction 
ſelves commir., even. inthe expreſ? declaretient hereof 2 
Yer ſhall we iltaftrite the. ſame'from more infattible con- 
ſticutions,, *and perſons preſamed as far frot u$in*condi- 


riesin the depravity of thoſe parts, whoſe traduQtions were pure ih thein; ; and 
{their originals bur once removed- from oor Who notwithſtanding (if poſterity 
may take leave to' judge of the fat; as tl c Kd affured to ſuffer inthe puniſh- 
"ment? were groſly deceived-in their perfection ; arid fo Fu weakly. deladed'in 
the clariry of rheir underſtanding, that it hath left no finall obſcuriry 1 in ours, 
how error ſhould gain upon them. - 


tion, but an open-and difcoverable apparition, thar is, inthe form of a.Serpent'; 


NS aha a pray ve yet did;theu unwa appt enfion, of Eve 
ige. thereof" It hath therefore ſeemed firange unto lome; ſhe 
ded-bya- Serpent”, <or fibje her reaſon to beaft;" <>'God had 

joe: unto bers; Je hach empuzzeled the enquiries of others to apprehend, ard} 
enforced themuntofifi pe conceprions, ro make our? how without fear or doubt: 
ſhe could difcourle-witlf chact or hear a Serpent ſpeak, withour fu 
tion of impoſture>Fliewwirs of ochets cont fo been: ſo bold as to accuſe her} 

city in receivinghistemaprationſo cold! pa and when'ſachTpecious effect Aswh; 
{fruit were promiſed: avtommake them li 


S: is ro deſire, at pores. e:W6nh 
|der-he purſued nor thathenefir him. ita ir Cheek their own. cafe; wor 
-perhaps have replied; Tf the rafte of this fruit m eth the eaters lik bg SO 
remaineſt thou a beaſt *TF-ir-maketh us but like i weare b already 4Þ 
by oureyes ſhall be opened hereafter ,-they are ac! preſent Koeetes enough to dif- 
cover thy deceit , and we defire chem Ho opener ro'Beholdour 6wn fhame: If to 


HE fiſt tides my - if bhdibon Saks” _ oe com-| 


BI condition ; Ts pethaps thete” ſhould” not need any | 
_ then the, frequent -errors-we iatt our| 


tion , as rime, that' is our firſt and ingetiera " ore-fe- 
thers. From -whom- as. we- derive” our” beihg,, ail theþ 
feverall vogis of conſtitution; ſomay wein ſomemanner excuſe onr in firmi- | * © * 


For firſt, [They were deceived by Satan; and chat not.in an. inviſible inſinua- 
whereby although there were, many, occaſions of ſuſpition; and ſuch ascould not | 


know good and evil be-our advantage, > ſes we have" free dts urito —— we 


"Matter > 
great d e, 
ves our Pl 
nrs could | 
e To decei- 
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I- | deſire to perform but one 3 we know *cis good to-obey the Commandment of | 
God » Vo itif AIS RE 3, 2 Bots” | F 
that is,* r DY: | 
| ceived iEWdm-.her. Th x WAs CUQNING THORP 0X 
the weal@z7and the -weaker'of ſtrength ſnikcent to wugitgr 
the ſtronger: . Avcad fallicy was uladhigto bet , fatal alſer jt 
1 unto him+*So-his ſupeſirucion Was is rune, 'ahd he Feectliey oF MSMeep, an 


iſſue of death unto him. And ak the condition of ſex and poſteriority of | 
Z _ - | creation might ſothewhat extenuate the. error 6f the woman : Yet wagsit vety 
23 hapher: ſtrange and jnexcuſable inthe man , eſpecially, if as ſome affirm, he was the wiltit 
| led by ſome to | Of all men ſince ; or if as others have conceived, he was not ignorant of the fall of 
[have been he| the Angels, and had thereby, example and puniſhment co deter him, = 
wiſeſt man | _ They were deceived fromthemſelves, .. and their own apprehenfions, for Eve 
that ever M28. | {cher miſtook or traduced the Commandment of God. Of every tree of the 
| * | garden thou mayeſt freely ear, but of the tree of knowledge of good andevil thou 
ſhalt not eat, for in the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhall ſurely die. Now Eve 
upon the queſtion of the pin wr returned 'the'precept in different terms: You 
ſhall not cat of it, neither you touch. it, leſt perhaps you die. In which 
delivery, there were noleſs then two miſtakes, or rather additional mendacicies ;” 
for the. Commandment farhad not the rouch of the fruit, and poſitively ſaidye 
ſhall ſurely dic, bur ſhe exrenuating, replied, ne forte moriam: 5-1 tpethaps'ye 
| die. For fo in the vulgar tranflation it runner, and ſo is it cxpbgllediN the Tha 
gum or Paraphraſe of Forathan. And therefore although it heſaid, ud xhar've 
-rruly, thatthe Devil was a liar from the beginning, yet was the winjut 


reſs beginner. :* and falſified twice before the reply of-5 : Y 


the 
therefore alſo to {peak ſtrictly, the fin of the freiic was not the firſt off@cÞ:- They : 
E:--4 firlt tranſgrefſed the rule of their own reaſon,and after,the Commgndmentof Gu; 
Lk [adm and | _ They were deceived through the conduct of their ſenſes, and by remprations 
* ] eve how they | from the objeR itſelf : Whereby although their incelleuals had not failed in the 
- -T fell. theory of truth, yet did the inferviencand brurcal faculties controle che ſuggeſti- 
on 0f reaſon: Pleaſure and profit already overſwaying the inſtructions ot ho- | 
neſtyand, ſenſuality perturbing the reaſonable commands of vertue. For ſo is 
it delivered inthe text : That when the woman ſaw that thetree was good for 
| food, and that it was pleaſant unto theeye , anda treerto bedefired to make one 
| wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit thereof and did eat. Now hereby icappeareth, thac 
Eve beforethe fall, was by the ſame and beaten way of allurements inveigled , 
whereby her poſterity hath been deluded ever ſince ; that is, thoſe tree dehvered 
by Saint ohn, the luſt of the fleſh, the uſt of che eye, and the pride of lie : 
Wherein indeed they ſeemed as weakly to fail, as their debilitated poſterity, ever 
after. . Whereof notwithſtanding ſome in their imperfeQions, have reſiſted more 
Saae temptations; and in many Mmoralities condemned the facility of their 
uRions. - : 
' .| Again, They might for ought we know, be ſtill deceived in the wnbelief of 
* | Adam whence | their fnortality, even after they hadeat of the fruic. For Eve obſerving noim- 
| (robabyNin- | mediate execution of the curſe, ſhe delivered the fruic unto Adem : Who after | 
; the taſte thereof, perceiving himſelf ſtill xo live, might yer remain in doubc,, 
| whether he had incurred death ; which perhaps he did not. indubicably believe, 
untill he was after convicted in the viſible example of Abel. For he that would 
2 | not believe rhe mehace. of God ar firtt , it, may be doubted whether before: an | 
= ocular example, he beleived the curſe atlaſt. And therefore they are notwithouc 
| Whether cas | reaſon, who have diſputed the fat of Cas, that is, alchoughhe purpoſed co | þ-- 
S milchief, whether he incended to murther his brocher ; or defigned that, where- ; | 
-— Fkilll Abel. - | of he had not beheld an example in his own kind. . There taight be fome-whar | 
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in it that he would not have done, or defired undone, when he brake. forth as 
deſperately, as before he had done uncivilly ; My iniquity i greater chew can be' | 
forgiven me. 7 | ONT 
Some niceties I-confeſs there are which extenuate, but many more that aggra- 
vate this deluſion ; which exceeding the bounds of this Diſcourſe, and perhaps 
our ſatisfaction, we ſhall at preſent paſs over. And therefore whether the fin 
of our firſt Parents were the greateſt of any fince , whether: the tranſgreſſion of | 3s 
Eve ſeducing, did not exceed that of Adam ſeduced , or whether the refiſtibility | - ' 
of his reaſon did not equivalence the facility of her ſeduQion , we ſhall refer it 
unto the Schoolman. Whether there was not in Ewe as great injuſtice in deceiv-. The Thalmu- 


[ing her husband , as imprudence in being deceived her ſelf, eſpecially if foretaſt- | difts Allego- 
ing the fruit, her eyes were opened before his , and ſhe knew the effect of ic , be- Hig. "yon | 
1 ' © _ 


fore he taſted of it, we leave it unto the Moraliſt. Whether the whole relation png, mag 2g 
be not Allegorical , that is , whether the cemptation of the man by the woman, be | 4; £11, 
not the ſeduction of the rational, and higher parts, by the inferiour and feminine 
® faculties : Or whether the tree in the midſt of the garden, were not that part in the 
center of the body, on which was afterward the appointment of circumciſion in 
males, we leaveit unto the Thal/mudif. Whether there were any policy in the 
devil to tempt them before the conjunRion, or whether the iſſue before tentarion 
might in juſtice have ſuffered with thoſe after , weleave it unto the Lawyer. | 
Whether Adam foreknew the advent of Chriſt, or the reparation of his error by. | 
his Saviour; how the execution of the curſe ſhould have been ordered , ifafter 
Eve had eaten, Adam had yer refuſed. Whether if they had taſted the tree of 
life before that of good and evil, they had yet ſuffered the curſe of mortality, F. 
or whether the efficacy of the one had not over-powered the penalty of the other , 
weleaveit unto God. -For healonecan truly determine theſe and all things elſe , 
Who as he hath propoſed the world unto our diſputation, ſo-hath he reſerved ma- 
ny things unto his own reſolution ; whoſe determinations we canoot hope from 
fleſh ; but muſt with reyerence ſuſpend unto that great day , whoſe juſtice ſhall 
either condemn our curioſities, or reſolve our diſquiſitions. 
Laſtly, Man was not only deceiveable in his incegrity, bur the Angels of light in | | 
all their clarity. He that faid he would belike the higheſt , diderr, if in ſome| 
way he conceived not himſelf o-already; but inattempting ſo high an effet from 
himſelf, he miſ-underſtood the nature of God, and held a falſe apprehenſion of his 
own; whereby vainly attempting not only inſolencies, but impoſlibilities, he de- F 
ceived himſelf as low as hell. In brief, there is nothing infallible but God, who 
cannot poſſible err. For things are really true as they correſpond unto his con- 
ception, and have ſo much verity, as they hold of conformity unto that intel- | 
leR, in whoſe Idea they had their firſt determinations. And t| erefore being the | 
rule, he cannot be irregular ; nor being truth it ſelf, conceiveably admit the im- | 


poſſible ſociery of error. 
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A further illaſtration of the ſame. | g 


B Eing thus deluded before the fall , it is no wonder if their conceptions were 
deceitfull, and conld ſcarce ſpeak without an error after. For what is very 
remarkable ( and no manT know hath yet obſerved ) in the. relation of Scripture 
beforethe flood; there is but one f delivered by man , wherein there is not 
an errotiions cohception;- and ſtrictly examined, moſt hainouſly injurious unto 
truth. . The pen of Moſes is briefin the account before the flood, and the ſpeeches f 
recordedare. fix, ie 54 | | 
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heard thy vocie in the garden, and becaufe I was naked, I hid myſelf, Liywhich: 
| reply, there wasincluded a very groſs miſtake, andif with pertinacity maintained, 
| | 2/3 and capital error. For thinking by this retirement to obſcure himſelf 
1 -” from God he infringed the omniſciency and effential ubiquity of his Maker. Who} 
5 43 hecreated all things; ſois he beyond and in them all, nor only in-power, as un-' 

| derhisſubjeRion, or-in his preſence, as being in his cognition, but in'his very Eſ- | 
ſence,as being the ſoul af their cauſalities, and the efſenciall cauſe of their exiſten- 
cies. Certainly, his poſterity ar this diſtance and after fo perpetuated an impair- | 
ment,cannot but condemn the poverty of his conception, that thought to obſcure 
| himſelf from his Creator in the ſhade of the garden, who had bebeld bim before]. 
in the darkneſs of his Chaos, and the great obſcurity of nothing , Thar thoughrro: 
flie from God,which-could not flic hunfelf, or imagined that one cree ſhould con-! 
ceal his nakedneſs from Gods eye,as another had revealed it unto his own. Thoſe] 
tormented ſpirits that wiſh the mountains to cover them, have fallen upon defires: 
of minor abſurdiry,and choſen waies of leſs improbable concealment, Though this! 
be alſo as ridiculous unto reaſon, as fruitleſs unrotheir deſires; for he that laid the 
foundations of the earth,cannort be excluded the ſecrecy ofthe mountains;nor can; 
thereany thing eſcape the perſpicacity ofthoſe eyes which were before light, and 
in whoſe opticks there is no opacity. This is the conſolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity afforderh continual comfort and ſecurity : And this is the at- 
fliction of hell, unto whom it affordeth diſpair,and remediefs calamity. For thoſe: 
| reſtleſs ſpirits that fliethe face of the Almighty, being-deprived rhe fruitionof 
his eye, would alfo avoid the extent of his hand , which being impoſlible,heir ſuf- 
ferings are deſperate, and their aMictions without evaſion; nail ll they can get out 
of Triſmegiſtes his circle, that is, ro extend their wings above the univerſe, and 
1 pitch 4 em ubiquity. SNSITELY 
The ſecond is thar ſpeech of Adam unto God ; The woman whom thou gaveſt 

me to be with me, ſhe pave me of the Tree, andI did eat. This indeed was an un- 
| fatisfaory reply, and therein was involveda very impious error, as implying 
God the Author of ſin, and accuſing his Maker of his tranſgreſſion. As if he had 
ſaid, If thou hadſtnot given me a woman T had not beendeceived :. Thou. promi- 
| ſedſt to make her a help, bur ſhe hath proved diſtru&ion unto me : Had I remained 
alone, I had not ſinned, but thou gavelt me a conſort,and ſoI became ſeduced. This 
wasa bold and open accuſationof God , making: the fountain of good the contri- 
ver ofevil,and the forbidder of the crime an aberter of the fa prohibired. Surely 
his mercy was great that did not revenge the impeachment of his juſtice ; And his 
goodneſs to be admired, that it refured not his argument in thepuniſhmeut of his 
+11 hg or only purſued the firſt tranſgreſſion withourta penalty of thisthe 
econd: ; E--- ? &; ; 
The third wasthat of Eve; The Serpent beguiled me; and1 dideat. Inwhich 
reply there was not only a very feeble excuſe, but an erroneous tranſlating her 
own offence upon another. Extenuating her fin from chat which was an aggra- 
vation, that is to excuſe the faQ at all, much more upon the ſuggeſtion of a beaſt, 


FY ” 


which was before inthe ſtrifteſt terms prohibiged by her God. For although we | 


mt 


now do hope the mercies of God will- conſider our degenerated integrities unto 
| ſome minoration of our offences, yet had not the ſincerity of our firſt parents, ſo | 
The Gn of 4- | cOlourable-expectarions, unto whom the commandment was bur ſingle, and their 
dam-aqd Eve | integritiesbeft able. co reſiſt the motions of its tranſpreilion. And therefore ſo hei- 
leſs excuſable, | nous conceptions have riſen hereof,that ſome have ſeemed more angry therewith, 
and why ? then-God hauſeif: Being ſo exaſperated with the offence asco call in queſtioarheir 
| falvation, and to diſpute the eternal puniſhment of their Maker. Afﬀuredly with 
| bercer reaſon may poſtericy accuſe them, then they the Serpenc, or one another , 

| and the diſpleaſure of the Pelagiavs muſt needs be irreconcilable, who perempro- 
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rily s maintaining they can fulfill che whole Law, will infatisfacorily condemn the 
non-obſervation of ene. - - 1 ©, , © THUHAED 
The fourth was that ſpeech of Cain uponthe demand of God , Where is thy 


dence, - there was implied a notable error ; for returning a lie uno his. Maker, and- 
preſumins in this manner, to-put off the ſearcher of hearts; hedenied rhe omni- 
{ciency of God, whereunto there'is nothing concealable. The anfwer of Satan in 
the caſe of ob, had moreof truth, wiſdom and reverence, then this; Whence | 
comet thou Satan ? andhe ſaid, from compaſling of the Earth. For thoughan 
enemy of God, and hater of all Truth, his wiſdom will hardly permit him to fal- 
ficte with the All-mighty. For well underſtanding the omniſcience of his nature, 
he is not ſo ready to deceive himſelf, as. to fatfifie unto him whofe cognition is no 
way deludable. And therefore when in the tencation of Chriſt he played upon 
the fallacy,and chought to deceive the Author of Truth, the method of this procee- 
dins aroſe from rhe uncertainty of his Divinity , whereof had he remained aſſur 
red, he had continued ſilent , nor wonld his diſcretion attempt fo unfueceedable a 


remptation. And ſo again at the laſt day , when our offences ſhall be drawn into | 


accompt, the ſubriley of thar Inquiſitor ſhall not preſet unto God a bundle of | 
{calumniesor confutable accuſations; butwill diſcreetly offer up unto his Omni- | 
ſciency,a true and undeniable liſt of our tranſgreſſions. 

The fifth is another reply of Cai» upon the denouncement of his curſe, My ini- | 
quity is greater then carbe forgiven; For ſo is it expreſſed in ſome Tranfations. | 
The aſſertion was not onely deſperate, bur the conceit erroneous, overthrowing | 
chat glorious Attribute of God, his Mercy , and conceiving the fin of murder 
unpardonable. Which-how great ſoever, is not above the repentance of man, but 
far below the mercies of God, and was (as ſome conceive) expiated in that puniſh- 
ment heſuffered temporally for it. Thereare but two examples of this error m 
holy Scripture, and rhey both for murder, and bothas it were of the ſame perſon , 
for Chriſt was myſtically flain in Abel, and therefore Caiz had ſome influence on 
his death as well as ?+das ; but the fin had- a different effe@ on Cain, from that it 
had on 7=d2s, and moſt that fince have fallen intoit , for they like 74s deſire 
death, and not unfrequently purſue it : Ca#z on the contrary grew afraid there- 
of, andobtained a ſecnrement front. Afuredly if his deſpair continued, there 
was puntſhment enough m life , and Juſticeſuffictent inthe mercy of his prote- 


Hell. *Tisindeed a fin in man, but a puniſhment onely in Devils, who offend 
not God but affli& chemfelves, inthe appointed deſpair of his mercies. Andas to 


blefſed ; who having their expeRations preſent, are not diſtracted with fururities. 
So is it alfo their feliciry tohave no Faith ,- for enjoying the beartfkcal viſion, 
there is nothing unto them inevident ; and in the fruition of che objeC of Faith, 
| they have received the full evacuation of ir. , 
| Thelaſt fpeech was that of Lamech, T haveſlain a man to my wound, and a 
young man to my hurt : If Caiy be avenged ſeven fold, traly Lamech ſeventy and 
ſevenfold. Now herein there ſeemsro be a very erroneous IhHation , from the in- 
dulgence of God unto Cais, concluding an immunity unto himſelf, that is, a re- 
gular protection from aſingle' example, and an exemprion from punfhment in a 
| fa& thar naturally deſerved ir. The Error of this offendor was contrary to that 
of Cain, whomthe Rabbins conceive that Lamech ar this time killed. He deſpair- 
el of Gods mercy inthe ſame FaR, where this preſumed of ic ; he by a decollation 
; of alt hope annifulated his mercy , rhis by an immoderancy thereof feſtroyed his 
| Juſtice. Though the fin were leſs , the error was. as great, For as it is untrue 
' that iis mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co-operate to genre” 
. VELLLONS ; 


Book I. and "Common ExRORS. | 


Aion. For the life of the defperate equals the anxieties of death , who in uncef- | . 
fant inquietudes bur a& the life of the damned, and anticipate rhe defolations of 


be without all hope is the affliction -of the damned, o is it the happineſs of the} . 


Brother ? and he ſaid, I know not. In which negation ; beſide theopen +1 | 


knew nct our 
Saviour to be 
God, whein he 


PT emptec him. 


Cath , as 
the Rabbins 
think_ was the 
man ſlain by 
Luimech, G:n. 
4.23. 
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Ir 


verfions.; Sois it alſo of no leſs falſity to affirm his juſtice will not exact account 
of ſinners, er puniſh ſuch as continue in their. tranſgreſſions. 

Thus may we perceive, how weakly our fathers diderr before the Floud , how 
continually and upon common diſcourſe they fell upon errors after , it is there- 
fore no wonder we have been erroneous ever fince : And being now at greateſt | 
diſtance from the beginning of error, are almoſt loſt in itsdiſſemination, whoſe | 
waies are boundleſs , and confeſs ne circumſcription. | 


'S] 


— DR —— 


Cuavy. III. 


| of the ſecond cauſe of Popular Errors ;, the erroneous diſÞe- 
| ' ſronof the people. 


Hows thus declared the fallible nature of man even from his {firſt produRti- 
on, wehave beheld the general cauſe of error. But as for popular errors ; 
they are more neerly founded upon an erroneous inclination of the people; as 
being the moſt deceptable part of mankind , and ready with open arms to receive 
-| the encroachments of error. Which condition of theirs although deduceable 
from many grounds , yet ſhall we evidence ir but from a few , and ſuchas moſt | 
neerly and undeniable declare heir natures. "745 5h 

How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and openly expoſed unto error, will 
firſt appear from their unqualified intellectuals , unable to umpire the difficulty 
of its difſentions. For error, to ſpeak largely, is a falſe judgement of things, or an 
. | aſſent unto falſity. Now whether the object whereunto they deliver up their aſ- 

ſent be true or falſe , they are incompetent judges. 
; @ For the. aſſured truth of things is derived from the principlesof knowledge , 
: and cauſes which determine their verities. W hereof their uncultivated underſtand- 
| ings , ſcarce bolding any theory,they are but bad diſcerners of verity , and inthe 
-| numerous track of error, but caſually.do. hit the point and unity of truth, 

Their underſtanding is ſo feeble in the diſcernment of falfities, and averting the 
errors of reaſon, that it ſubmicteth unto the fallacies ofſenſe,and is unable to rei- 
fie the error of its ſenſations. Thus the greazer part of mankind having but one 
eye of ſenſe and reaſon , conceive the earth far bigger then the Sun , the fixed 
Stars leſſer then the Moon , their figures plain , and their ſpaces from earth equi- 
diſtant. -For thus their ſenſe informeth chem, and herein their reaſon cannot reQi- 
fiethem ; and therefore hopeleſly continuing in miſtakes, they live and die in their 
abſurdities; - paſling their dayes 1n perverted apprehenſions, and conceptions of 
the world , derogatory unto Ged., and the wiſdom of the creation. 

Ar c Again being ſo1lliterate in the point of inteile&, and their ſenſe ſo incorre&ed 
guments © 4 6 oh <q 
ſenktive qua- | they arefarcher indiſpoſed ever to attain unto truth, as Kar aa: proceeding in 
liry moſt pre- | thoſe wayes , which have moſt reference unto ſenſe, and wherein there lyeth moſt 
vailing upon | notable and popular deluſion. 5 | 


wr Tee” For being unable to weild the intelle&ual arms of reaſon, they are fain to be- | 
Tho take themſelves unto waſters and the blunter weapons of truth , affeting the 
groſs and ſenſible waies of doctrine , and ſuch as will not conſiſt withſtri and 
ſubtile reaſon. Thus unto thema piece of Rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of | 
| Fable. Logick, an Apologue of e£/op, beyond a Syllogiſm in Barbara ; parables then 


propoſitions, and proverbs more powerfull then demonſtrations. And there- 
| fore are they led rather by example , then precept ; TOY perſwaſionsfrom 
viſible-inducements , before intelle&ual inſtrutions. And therefore alſo they 
judge of humane actions by the event; for being uncapable of operable cir- , 
cumſtances, or rightly to judge the prudentaality of affairs, they only gaze upon 
| the viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter condemn or cry.up the whole my #8” | 
| a | | And- 
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| and can hardly be reſtrained the dulneſs 'of 1dolarry: - A fin or folly not only 
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 Colierencies; Figures, or Tr, ies;”and are not ſometime perſwaded by fire 
 byyond cheir lireralities. :And t Tre alſo qr coy on but unto intelleQu< [ 


' viour, and the ſimplicity of his trurh proceeded another way , defying the 


| advancement of learning, and the perfeQtion of parcs beſt able ro compre- 


 larged by their appregation ; and being erroneous in their ſingle nuinbers once 


— —— 


And ſo-from this ground in the LeRure of holy Scripture , their apprehenſions 


are coebiogly confined unto the liceral ſenſe of the text; from whence have en- 
ſuedrthe grofsand duller fort of Hereſfes: ' For nor attaining the deuteroſcopy , 
ati feco6hd intention of che words, they are fain ro omit their Superconſequencies, 


all Uifeerriments, to humour the groſanels of their comprehenſions, have deen 
degraded from their proper forms', and God himſelf diſhonoured inco manual 
expreſſions: And ſo likewiſe being unprovided , or: unſufficient for hipher 
ſpeculations , they will alwaies betake thetnſelves unto ſenſible repreſentations, 


derogatory unto God , but men , oyetthrowitig their reaſon, as well as his 
divinity: In brief , areciprocation , of rather an Inverſion of the Creation , 
making God' one way, as he 'made us another , that is, after our Image, as he 
made us after his own. — ND 2-5  , T0008 713 

Moregver, their underſtanding thus weaKin it- ſelf, and perverted by ſenſible 
deluſions, is yet farther impaired by che*dotminion of their appetite; that is , 
che irrarional and brutal part of the ſont, which lording it-over the ſoveraign 
faculty , interrupts the aCtions of that noble- part, and choaks thoſe tender 
ſparks , which Adam hath lefe them of reaſon. And therefore they do notonl 
ſwarm with errors , but vices depending thereon. Thus they commonly affe 
ho man any farcher then he deſerts his reaſoh, 'or cotnplies with their aberrancies. | 
Hence they" imbrace not vertue forir felf,'but its-reward ; and the argument 
from pleaſure or utility is far more powetfilll ;*' then that from vertuous honeſty : 
Which 24ahomer and his contrivers-well underſtood ,'when he fer out the felicity 
of his heaven , by the contentitjents offleſh ,/nnd the delights of ſenſe : ſlightly 
paſling ever the accomplt ne'' of the ſou! , and the beaticude of that parc 
which earth - and viſibilties too. weakly affet. Buc the wiſdom of our Sa- 


popular proviſions of happineſs from fenſible- expeRarions , placing his feli- 
city in things removed from ſenſe, -and the inrelleQual enjoyment of God. 
And therefore the doQrine of the one was -never afraid of Univerfities, or en- 
deavoured the baniſhment of learning like thegther. And though Galen dorh 
ſometime nibble at 2oſes , and beſide*the-Apoſtate Chritian , ſome Heathens 
have queſtioned his Philoſophical part or treaty of the Creation : Yet is there 
ſurely no reaſonable -Pazas, that will not admite the rationall and well ground- 


ed precepts of Chriſt , whoſe life, as it was conformable unto his doRrine, fo 
was that unto the higheſt rules of reaſon, and muſt therefore flouriſh in the 


bend it. | : 
Again, Their individual imperfe&tions being great , they are moreover en- 


hudled togerher, they will beerror ir ſelf. For beinga confuſion of knaves and 
fools, anda farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, ſex, and ages; 
it is but .natural if their determinations be monſtrous, and many waies incon- 
ſiſtent with truch. And therefore wiſemen have alwaies applauded their own 
judgement, in the contradition of that of the people; and their ſobereſt ad- 
verlaries, have ever afforded them the ſtile of fools and mad men , and to ſpeak 


7alian. 


impartially , their a&tions have often made good theſe Epirhires. Had Oreſtes | Non [ani efſe 


been Judge , he would not have acquitred rhar Zyſtriar rabble of madneſs, Se | 
Fa | 


»s 0n 


who upon a viſible miracle, falling 'into fo high a conceit of Paul and Baymbar , 7, 


chat they termed the one Fupirey, the other Mercarins ; that they brotght oxen 
and garlands , and were hardly reſtrained from ſacrificing unto them ; did not- 


withſtanding ſaddenly after fill upon Pas, and having ſtoned bim , drew - | 


RY 
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Elder time, have pat” upgn "them many incredible. 0a 
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Ta oh webs ye-hazarded.' the ſides of 7 Democrirus, | had: 
he been _—_— at 1 wy or ” WH +, - when. the peo ple flocking roge- | 
veoyedione thing nt. 70. 4: ag and the aſſem- | F-- 


ther ifh.great numbers;;.fotk ec the 
bly was confuſed, andrhenint Tn not whergfageh ey. were,come toge- | 
ther ,/ notwithſtanding, all with one. yoice for ce of two hours criedour, | 
| great is Diana of the ne Hihans. Ir bado overcome | patience. of * f fob Sit. did | - 


5 oak 5. will hardly beliey oice of the op £0 be the Yoice of 
, Laſtly, Being thus devided Som. ' txuthj in Pal by the arg yet - SZ re- 
moved by -advenienc decaption. Faraeve itis ( and Lhope ſhall nor offend their | 
vulgarities,”) 'if I ſay they are daily mocked intqerror by ſubcler devifors, and 
have been expreſly deluded, by profeſſions, and i "Thus, the Prieſts. of 
not only deluding 

their apprehenſions with. Ar Gy. ,-South-ſayu fac oblique > dog 

but winning their credulicies unto the-literal and. phe adorement of Cars , j 


| Lizzards, and Beetles. And thus alſo.in ſome Chriſtian Churches, wherein is | 


q 


| 


| 


umed an irreprovable-rruth, if all be true that is ſuſpeRed, or half what is 
related, there have not wanted. many ftrange deceprions , and ſome thereof are 
Rill confeſſed by the name of pions frauds. Thus T7 heud.s an Impoſtor was | 
able to leadaway four the into: the wilderneſs, and the deluſions of 1a | 
homer almoſt the fourth part of mankinde. Thus all hereſies, how grols ſoever, | 
have found a welcome with the people: For thus, many of the Jews were | 
| wrought into belief , that Herod was the 2eſſiar; and David George of Leyden 
and Arden, were'not without a party, amongſt the people, who maintaine he) 
| ame opinion of . themſelves almoſt in our daies. 

Phyſitians ( many at leaſt thar make profeſſi jon thereof ) beſide divers wm 
| diſcoverable waieso fraud, have made them believe, thete is the book of fare, 
, or the*power of Aarons breſt-plare i in Urines. And therefore hereunto they 
; have reconrſc, as unto the Oracle of life, the great determinator of virginity , 

- COriceptio! fertility, and the inſcrurable'infirmities of rhe whole body. For as 
'thou! 1chere were a ſeminality in Urine, or that like the ſeed it carried with it 
the 1dea of every part, they fooliſhly conceive, we viſibly' behold therein the 

atomy: of every particle , and can thereby indigitate their diſeaſes : And 
ruaning intgany demands, expeR from usa ſudden reſolution in ger ns whereon | 
the Devil of Delphoz would demurr; and we know hath taken reſpite of ſome 
daiesto anſwer eaſier queſtions. 

." Saltimbancoes,,. k:alvers, and ee EE , deceive themin lower degrees. 
Were Ep ain ave Piazza and Pont-Newf could not bur ſpeak their fallacies; ;| 
meanwhile ther are 0 many, whoſe cries cannot conceal their miſchief. For | 

impo are ll of cruelty, and worſe then any other, deluding not | 
only unto pecuniary defraudations , but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Aſtrologers ; which pretend to be of Cabala with the Rars (ſuch I meanas 
___ Suſe - 
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abuſe that worthy enquiry ; ) have nor been wanting in their deceptions. Who! 
having woon their belief unto principles whereof they make great: doubt them- 
ſelves, have made them believe that arbitrary events below , have neceffary. 
cauſes above; whereupon their credulities affent unto any prognoſticks; and 
daily ſwallow the prediQions of men ; which conſidering rhe independencie of 
. | cheir cauſes, and contingencie in their events, are onlyin the preſcience of God. 

Fortune-tellers, Juglers, Geomancers ; and the like incantarory impoſtors , 
chough commonly men of inferiour rank; and from whom without illumination 
they can expe no more then from themſelves, do daily and profeſſedly delude 


them. Unto whom ( what is deplorable in men and Chriſtians )' roo many 
applying themſelves , betwixt jeſt and earneſt, betray the cauſe of truth and in- 
ſenſibly make up the legionary body of error, | 

Statiſts and Politicians, unto whom Ragione di Stato, isthe firſt conſiderable, 
as though it were their buſineſs to deceive the people, as a maxime, do hold, 
that truth is to be concealed from them ; unto whom atthough they reveal the 
viſible deſign, yer do they commonly conceal the capitatintention. And there- 
fore have they ever been the inſtruments of great deſigns, yet ſeldom under- 
ſtood the true intention of any , accompliſhing the drifts of wiſer heads , as ina- 
nimate and ignorant Agents, the general defign of the world ; who though in 
ſome latitude of ſenſe, andina natural cognition perform their proper aRions, 
yet' do they unknowingly concurr unto higher ends, and blindly advance the 
great intention of Nature. Now how far 'they may be kepr in ignorance, a great 
example there is in the people of Rome, who never knew the true and proper 
name of their own City. For beſide that common appellation received by the 
Citizens, it hada proper and ſecret name concealed from them : Cxjms alternum 
nomen dicere ſecretis Ceremomarum nefas habetur , ſaith Plinie, left the name 
thereof being diſcovered unto their enemies, their Penates and Patronal Gods, 
might be called forth by charms and incantatrons. For according unto the tradi- 
tion of Magitians, the tutelary ſpirits will-not remove at common appellations, 
but at the proper names of things whereunto they are protectors. 

Thus having been deceived. by themſelves, and continually deluded by gthers, 
they muſtmeeds be ſtuffed with errors, and even-over-run with theſe inferiour 
falſities ; whereunto whoſoever ſhall reſign their reaſons , cither from the 
root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to refiſt ſuch trivial ingannations from' 
others, although their condition and fortunes may place them many Spheres above 
the multitude , yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and Democratical. 


enemies of truth. 


Guan. V:; 
| Of the nearer and more Immediate Cauſes of popular errors, both in the 


wiſer aud common ſort, Miſapprehenſion, Fallacy, or falſe diduition, | 
Creaglity , Supinity, adherence unto Antiquity, Tradition and Au- | 


thoritte. 


He firſt is a miſtake, or a miſconception of things, either intheir firſt appre- 
henſions, or ſecondary relations. So Eve miſtook the Commandment, either 


ausband. So might the Diſciples miſtake our Saviour, in his anſwer unto' Peter, 
concerning the death of Joby, as is delivered, John 21. Perer ſeeing fobn, ſaith 
unto- feſus, Lord, and what ſhall this man do? 7eſvs faith, If I will - that he| 
carry till I come,: what isthat unto thee? Then went this ſaying abroad among | 


the _ 


from the immediate injunction of God, or from the ſecondary narration of her | 
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 thebrerhren ;rhar char Diſciple ſhould not die. Thus began the conerit and opi- | 
The belief of | (f the Centavres : that is, nike miſtake of the firſt bebolders , as is declared by 


Centanres, 


whence orca» | Servize ;, when ſome young Theſlalians on horſeback were beheld afar off, while 

honed. + \ their horſes watered, that is, while their heads were depreſſed ,. they were concei- 
| vedby the fitſtSpeRators, to be but one animal ; and anſwerable hereunto have 

their pictures been drawn ever ſince. 7 =} 

And as ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo.men reſt not in falſe appre- 
henſions, without abſurd. and inconſequent diduQtions ; from fallacious founda- 
tions, and miſapprehended mediums, erecting concluſions no way inferrible from 
their premiſes. Now the fallacies whereby men deceive others, and aredeceived 
themſelves, the Ancients have divided into Verball and Reall. Of the Verball, | 
and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word , alchough there be no leſs then 
ſix, yet are there but two thereof worthy our notation , and unto which the reſt 
may be referred : that is the fallacy of Equivocation and Amphibologie ; which 
—_— conclude from the ambiguity of ſome one word, or the ambiguous ſyntaxis of 
ang _ many puttogether, From this fallacy aroſe that calamitous error of the Jews, 

chey differ. miſappreheriging the Propheſies of their Meſlias, and expounding them alwaies un- 
| Pythagoras his | £0 literal and temporal expectations. By this way many errors crept in and per- 
Allegorical | Verted the dotrine of. Pythagoras, whillt men received his precepts in a different 
precepts mo- | ſenſe from his intention ; converting Metaphors into proprieties, and receiving as 
ral:zed. lireral expreſſions, obſcureand involved truths. Thus when he enjoyned his Diſ- 
ciples, an abſtinence from beans, many conceived they were with ſeverity debarred 
the uſe of chat pulſe; which notwithſtanding could not be his meaning ; for as 
Ariftoxenxus who wrote his life, averreth; he delighted much in that kind of food 
| himſelf. But herein as P/xtarch obſerveth, be bad no other incention, then to diſ-. 
ſwade men from Magiſtracy, or undertaking the publike offices of ſtate; for by 
beans were the Magiſtrates ele&ed in ſome parts of Greece; and after his daies, we 
| read in Thucydides, of the Counftl of "the bean in Arhexs. The ſame word alſo in 
-4y Jxinvr | Greek doth ignifiea Teſticle, and bath. been thought by ſome an injunRien only 
2a 0nd | of continency, as Aml. Geliizes hath expounded, and as Empedecles may alſo be in- 
1946 £2509. | terpreted:; that is, Tefticulis wiſeri dextras ſubducite ; and might be the original 
intention of P3thagoras, as having a notable hint hereofin Beans, from the nacural 
ſignature of the venereal organs of both Sexes. Again, his injunction is, not to | 
harbour Swallows in our houſes : Whoſe advice notwithſtanding we do not con- | 
temn, who daily admir and cheriſh chem : For herein a caution is only implied, not 
to entertain ungratefull and thankleſs perſons, which like the Swallow are no way 
commodions unto ns; but having made uſe of our habitations, and ſerved their | 
own turns, forſake us. So he commands to deface the print of a cauldron in the 
aſhes,after it hath boiled. Which tritly to obſerve were condemnable ſuperſticion: 
For hereby he covertly adviſeth us not to perſevere in anger, bur after our choler 
hath boyled, to retain no impreſſion thereof. In thelike ſenſe are to be received, 
when he adviſerh his Diſciples to give the right hand but to few, to put no viands 
in a chamber-por, not to paſs over a balance, not to rake up fire with a ſword, or 
piſs againſt the Sun. Which enigmarical deliveries comprehended uſeful verities, 
bur being miſtaken by literal Expoſitors at the firſt, they have been miſunderſtood 
by moſt ſince, and may be ofcafion of error to verbal capacities for ever. 

This fallacy in the firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve , and his whole tentation | 
might be the ſame continued; ſo when he faid, Ye ſhall not die, that was in 
his equivocation , ye ſhall not incur a preſent death, or a deſtruction immediatly | 
enſuing your tranſgreiſion. Your eyes ſhall be opened , that is, not to the en- 
| largement of your knowledge, but diſcovery of your ſhame and proper confu- | 
' fion ; You ſhall know goodandevil thats, you ſhall have knowledge of good 
| by its privation, but-cogniſance of evil by ſenſe and viſible experience. And the 
ſame fallacy or way of deceit ſo well fucceeding in Paradiſe, he continued in his 
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Oracles through all the world. Which had not men more warily underſtogd , 
they might have performed many acts inconſiſtent with his intention. Brutus 
might havemade baſt-with 7arquine to have kiſſed his own Mother. The 
Athenians might have built them woqden walls, or . doubled the Altar art 
Delphos. 
The circle of this fallacy is very large, and herein may be compriſed all Iro- 
nical miſtakes , for intended expreſſions receiving inverted fignifications 
all. deduRtions from Metaphors, Parables, Allegories , unto reall and rigid 
interpretations. Whereby have riſen not only popular errors in Philoſophy , ! 
but vulgar and ſenfleſs Herefies in Divinity ; as will be evident unto any that 
ſhall examine their foundations, as they ſtand related by Epiphanins, Anſtin, or 
Prateolns. | 

Other waies there are of deceit, which conſiſt not in falſe apprehenſion of 
words, that is, verbal expreſſions or ſentential ſignifications, bur fraudulent 


we obſerve that men are moſt commonly deceived by four thereof : thoſe are 
Petitio principti. A aifte ſecundum quid ad diftum ſimplciter. A nou cauſa pro 
| cauſa. And fallacia conſequents, © : | 

The firſt is, Peritio principii, Which: fallacie is commited, when a queſtion is 
madea medium, or we aſſumea medium as granted, whereof we remain as unſa- 
tisfied as of the queſtion. Briefly, where thar is aſſumed asa principle, to prove 
another thing, which is not conceded as true it ſelf. By this fallacie was Eve de- 
ceived; when ſhe took for granted, the falſe aſſertion of the Devil, ye ſhall not 
furely die, for God doth know thart in the day ſhe ſhall cat thereof, your eyes ſhall 
be opened,aud you ſhall be as Gods. Which was bur a bare affirmation of Satan, 
without any proof or probable inducement, contrary unto the command of God 
and former belief of her ſelf. And this was the Logick of the Jews when they 
accuſed our Saviour unto Pilate ; who demanding a reaſonable impeachment, or 
theallegation of ſome crime worthy of condemnation ; they only replied, if he 

had not been worthy of death, we would not have brought him before thee. 
| |Whereinthere was neither accuſation of the perſon, nor ſatisfaction of the Judge 
Who well underſtood a bare accuſation was no preſumption of guilt, and the 
clamours of the people no accuſation at all. The ſame fallacie is ſometime ufedin 
the diſpute, between ob and his friends ; they often taking that for granted which 
afterward he diſproveth. 

The ſecond is A di&o ſecundum quid ad diftuns ſimpliciter when from that which 
is but true in aqualified ſenſe, an inconditional and abſolute verity is inferred ; 
transferring the ſpecial conſideration of things unto their general acceptions, or 
concluding from their tri acception, unto that without all limitation. .Fhis fal- 
lacie men.commit when they argue from a particular toa general; as when we con- 
clude the vices or qualities of a few upon a whole Nation. Or from a part unto the 
whole. Thusthe Devil argued with our Saviour, and by this he would perſwade 
{him he might be ſecure, if he caſt himſelf from the Pinacle : For ſaid he, it is writ- 
ten, he ſhall give his Angels charge — and in their hands. they ſhall 
bear thee up, leaſt at any time thou daſh thy foot againſt a ſtone. But this 
illation was fallacious , leaving out part of the text, He ſhall keep thee in all thy 
waies; that is,in the waies of righteouſneſs, and nor of raſh attempes : ſo he-urged 
a part for the whole,and inferred more in the concluſion, then was contained in the 
premiſes. By the ſame fallacie we proceed, when we conclude from the ſtgn unto 
the thing ſignified. - By thisincroachment ans ng crept in, men converting 
the ſymbolical uſe of Idolsinto their proper worſhip, and receiving the repreſen- 
ration of things as the ſublilance and thing it ſelf. So the ſtatue of Belws at firit” 


deductions, or inconſequent illations, from a falſe conception of things. Of theſe | - 
| extradiRionary and real fallacies, Ar5forle and Logicians make in number fix, bur | 


De Herefibus, | 


eretedin his memory, wasinafter times adored as a Divinity. And ſoalſoin the} 
| D2 - Sacrament - 
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Rare deceived 


without any a all. Hereby the Jews were deceived concerning the commandment 
0 & eh Ars & | Heb our voy for healing the ſick, and his Diſciples for 
i lnckingghe ears of corn,upon that day.And by this deplorable miſtake they were- 
day "whoſe ſuperſtitious obſervation they could not defend themſelves, or per- 
form any labour wharſvever. =. Ss 7 cr | 
The Alcoran | Thethird is Anon cauſa pro canſa, when that is pretended for a cauſe which 

| endures nel-| is not, ar notin that ſenſe which is inferred. ' Upon this conſequence the law of 
ther Wine nor | 1.7,,1,»»et forbid the uſe of wine, and his. ſucceſſors aboliſhed Univerſities. By 
Uaiverlitles. | [1s alſo many ( iſtiang have condernned literature, miſunderſtanding the coun- 
ſel of Saint Paul, who adyiſethno further then to beware of Philoſophy. On this 
foundation were built the concluſions of Southſfayersin thai Auguriall, and Tri- 
pudiary divinations; colleRting preſages from voice or food of birds, and con- 
joyning events unto cauſes of no. connexion, Hereupon alſo are grounded the 
groſs miſtakes, inthe cure of many diſeaſes; not onely from the laſt medicine, 
and ſympathetical Receipts}, but-amulets, charms, and all incantatory applicati- 
ons; deriving effe&s not onely from inconcurring cauſes, but things devoid of all 
effictency whatever. | TEE E | 

The fourth is the fallacie of the conſequent ; which if ſtriftly taken, may be a 
fallacious illation in reference unto antecedencie, or conſequencie ; as to conclude 
from the poſition of the antecedent, unto the poſition of the conſe . or from 
the remotion of the conſequent to the remotionof the antecedent. This is uſually - 
committed, when in connexed propoſitions the terms adhere contingently. This 
is frequent in Oratorie illations, and thus the. Phariſees, becauſe heconverſed 
with Publcans and-Sinners , accuſed the holineſs of Chriſt. Butif thisfallacie 
be largely taken, it is committed in any vicious illation, offending the rules of 
good . conſequence ; and ſoit may be very large, and comprehend all falſe illa- 
tions againſt the ſetled laws of Logick. But the moſt uſual inconſequenciesare. 
From particulars, from negatives, and from affirmative concluſionsin the ſecond 
hgare, wherein indeed offences are moſt frequent ,- and their diſcoveries not 
ifficult. KEDD | 
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Cur V. 
of Credulity and Supinity, 


Third cauſe of common Errors is the Credulity of men,that is,an cake aſſent, 

'£ Xto what. is obtruded, or a believing at firſt ear what is delivered by others: 
This 1s 4 weakneſs in; the-underſtanding ., without examination ing unto 
things, which from their natures and cauſes do way noomeeſioc y 
So ron Mio for 4 wy a C50 Yr ——_— 
or poſſiþiliies, andthings1mpoſlible as: poſſibilities rhemſelves. Which, though | 

SE « weakneſs of the Intelle&-, and AA maar in vulgar heads, yet hath: 
-+2..- | ir ſometime fallen upon wiſer brains, and'great advancers of: Truth; Thus many /| 
wiſe Athenians ſo far forgot their Phyloſopby, -and-the nature of humane pro-. 


% 


duction, that thy deſcended unto. beliefs, the. originall-of; their /Nation. was 
from the Earth , and. had no- other: beginning then: the ſeminality and womb 
E | of their great. Mather: Thus is. it not without wonder , how: thoſe learned 
WIE IISE | Arabicks ſo. tamely, delivered up their belief unto. the abſurdities of the A- 

42> ? coran, Howthe noble Geber, Avicenya, and Almanzor , ſhould reſt ſatisfied 
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| Boos 1: : and Copmon Exxoxs. 


in the nature and cayſes of earthquakes, delivered from the doRrine of their 
Prophet ;\thatis , from the motion of 4 rs Bull, upon whoſe horns all the | 
earth is poiſed. - How their faiths could decline ſo low, as to concede their ge- , 
nerations in heaven, to be made by the ſmell of a citron, or that the felicity of | 
cheir Paxadife ſhould conſiſt in a Jubile of copulation, that is, a coition of one at 
' prolongeduanto fifty years. Thus is it almoſt beyond wonder, how. the belief 
of reaſonable creatures, ſhould ever ſubmit unto Idolatry : And the credulity of 
- thoſe men fearce credible ( without preſumption of a ſecond fall )who could 
believe a Deity in the work of their own hands. -For although in that anciear 
and diffuſed ion of Idols, J the Pris and ſubtiler heads; the worſhip 
perhaps might be ſymbolical , ad as choſe Images ſome way related unto their 
Deities; yet was the Idolatry dire& and down-right. in the people; whoſe cre- 
dulity isiflimitable ; who may be made believe that any thing is God ;, and may 
be made believe there is no God at all. EY 

And as credulity is the cauſe of Error, ſo inqcedulity oftentimes of not en- 
joyang truth , and that nor: only an obſtinate inctedulity, whereby we will not 
| acknowledge affent unto what 1s reaſonably inferred , but any Academical re- | O bfinatc 
fervation in matters of caſte truth, or rather ſceptical infidelity againſt the evi- | and irrational 
dence of reaſon and ſenſe. For theſe are conceptions befalling wiſe men , as | S<<pticiſm 
abfard as the apprehenſions of fools, and the credulity of the people which | /*#!y cenſu- | 
promiſcuouſly ſwallow any thing. For 'this is not only derogatory unto the } ©" 
wiſdom of God, who hath propoſed the world unto our konwledge, and there- 

by the notion of himſelf, but alſo detraRory unto the intelleRt , and ſenſe of 
man expreſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. And therefore, hee tautwns ſcio, 
qued »6hil ſtio, is noT to be received un an abſolute ſenſe, bur is comparatively 
expreſſed unto the number of things whereof our konwledge is ignorant. Nor 
will it aquit the in ſatisfaction of thoſe which quarrel wich all things, or diſ- 
pure of matters, concerning whoſe verities we have conviction from reaſon, or 
decifion from the inerrable and requifite conditions of ſenſe. And therefore if 
any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with us, it ftandeth Kill ; 
becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it , and I no -infallible ſenſe, nor reaſon 
againſt it, I willnot quarrel with hisafſertion. But if like Zexo be ſhall walk 
about, and yer deny there is any motion in nature; furely chat man was con- 
ftituted for A»ticere, and werea fit companion for thoſe , who having a con- 
ceit.they are dead , cannot be convicted into the ſociety of the living. 

Fhe fourth is a ſapinity or neglect of enquiry, evenin matters whereof we 
doube; rather believing, then going to ſee, _ — =_ caſe and gratis , 
then believing with difficulty or purchaſe. Whereby, either from a temperamen- 
tall inactivity, we areunready to pur in execution the ſuggeſtions or diftates of 
reaſon, or by a content and acquieſcence in every ſpecies of truth, we embrace the 
ſhadow thereof, or ſo much as may pallite its juſt and ſubſtantial acquirements. 
| Had our fore-Fathers ſat down in theſe reſolutions, or had their curioſities been 
fedentary, who purſued the knowledge of things _— all the corners of na- 
ture, the face of truth had been obſcure unto us , whoſe luftre in ſome part their | 
induſtries have revealed. - 

Certainly:the ſweat of their Labours was not ſalt unto them, and they took 
delight in the- duſt of their endeavours. For queſtionleſs in knowledge there is 
no flender difficulty, and truth which wiſe men fay doth lye in: 2 well , is not 
recoverable but by exantlation. It were ſome extenuation of thecurſe, if in [adore 
vultus tui were confinableumts corporal exercications, and there ſtill remained 
a Paradiſe or unthorny place of knowledge. But now our underſtandings being 
eclipſed, as well as our tempers infirmed , we muſt betake our ſelvesto waies of | 
reparation, and depend upon the illumination of our endeavours. For thus we may 
in ſome meaſurerepair oufprimary ruines , and build our ſelves men again. =_ 
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| by reaſon; but live in doubts of things whoſe fatisfaQion'is in their own power ; 


| have yer fat down by the way , and fruſtrated the intention of their habiliries. 


Enquiries into Vulgar Boox 1. 
thoughthe attempts of ſome have been precipitous , and their enquires ſoauda- 
cious as to come within command of the flaming ſwords , and loſt themſelves 
in attempts above humanity ; yet havethe enquiries of moſt defected by the way, 
and tired within the ſober circumference of knowledge: - 


And this is the reaſon why ſome have tranſcribed any thi Sz and although| 
they cannot but doubt thereof, yer neither make experiment by ſenſe, or enquiry 


which is indeed the inexeufable part of our ignorance, and may perhaps fill up 
the charge of the laſt day. For not obeying the dictates of reaſon, and negleing 
the cries of truth, we fail not only in the truſt of our undertakings, but in the 
intention 'of man it ſelf. Which although mort venial in ordinary conſtitutions, 
and ſuchas are not framed beyond the capacity of beaten notions, yet will it 
inexcuſably condemn ſome men, who having received excellent endowments , 


For certainly as ſome men have ſinned in the PRs of humanity, and muſt 
anſwer, for not being men, ſo others offend if they be not more; Aags extra 
vitia, quam cum virtutibus, would commend thoſe : Theſe are not excuſable 
without an Excellency. For great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are conſtellared 
unto knowledge, do nothing till they out-do all , they come ſhort of themſelves 
if they go not beyond others, and niuſt nor fit down under the degree of wer- 
thies.. - God expeRs no luſtre from the minor ſtars , bur if the Sun ſhould not | 
illuminate all, it were aſfinin Nature. U/rimu bonorum, will not excuſe every 
man, nor is it ſufficient for-all ro hold the common level : Mens names ſhould 
not only diſtinguſh them : A man ſhould be ſomthing, that men are not, and 
individual in ſomewhat beſide kis proper nature. Thus while it exceeds notthe 
bounds of reaſon and modeſty, we cannot condemn ſingularity. Nos numerus 
ſum , is the motto of the multitude, and for that reaſon are they fools. For 


———— 


Univerſicles , 
why many 

rimes foll of 
| Scholars, and 
| empty of 
Learning. 


things as they recede from unity, the more they approach to imperfection, and 
deformity ; for they hold their perfeCtion in their ſimplicities, and as they 
neareſt approach unto God. | | 

Now as there are many great wits to be condemned, who have negleRed the 
increment 'of Arts, and the ſedulous perſuit of knowledge ; ſo are there not a; 
few _ much to be pittied, whoſe induſtry being not attended with natural 
parts, they have ſweat to little purpoſe, and rolled the ſtone in vain: Which 
chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial indiſpoſition, atleaſt to 
thoſe particulars whereunto they apply their endeavours. And this is onereaſon 
why, though Univerſities be full of men, they are oftentimes empty of learning. 
Why as there are ſome which do much withour | 


| were never 
| whole nations indiſpoſed for learning, whereunto is required not only education, 
| bura pregnant Afinerva, and teeming conſtitution. -For the wiſdom of God hath | 


1 
(] 


| ing, ſo others bur little wi 
it, and few that attain to;any meaſure of it. For warn, cvrk that undertake it, 
ſquared nor timbred for it. There are not only particular men, but 


| divided the Genius of men according to the different affairs of the world: And 
varied their inclinations — to the variety of Actions to be performed 
therein. Which they who conſider not ; rudely ruſhing upon profeſſions and 


The natural 
genius or in- 
- Alination, how 
much to be re- 
garded in the 
Cchoile of a 

| profeſſion, 
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| ſelves ; nor needed we a Lanthron to find a manin Athens, 


waies of life unequal to their natures, diſhonour not onlythemſelves and their 
| functions, - bur pervert the harmony of the whole world. For if the world weac 

on as God hath ordained it, and wereevery one implied in points concordant to 

their Natures, Profeſſions , Arts, and Common-wealths would riſe up of them- 
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| Cuayr- VI 
of adherence unto Antiquity, |» + 


BY the mortalleſt enemy unto knowledge , and that which hath done the | Immodernte 

| greateſt execution upon truth, harh been a peremptory adheſion unto Ay- | rept ro 
thoricy , and more eſpecially the eſtabliſhing of our beliet upon the diftates of -— dy | 
Antiquity. For ( as every capacity may obſerve ) moſt men of Apes preſent, w _——— 
ſo ſuperſtitiouſly do look on Apes paſt, thatthe Anthorities of the one, exceed | 
the reaſons of the. other. Whoſe perſons indeed being far removed trom our 
times, their works, which ſeldom with us 'paſs uncontrouled, either by con- 
temporaries or immediate ſacceſſors, are now become out of the diſtance of 
envies : And the farther removed from preſent times, are conceived to approach 
the nearer unto truth it ſelf. Now hereby merhinks we manifeſtly delude our | _ 
ſelves, and widely walk out of the track of Truth. 

For firſt, Men hereby impoſe a thraldom on” their times, which: the ingenuity 
of no age-ſhould endure, or indeed the prefumprion of any didever yet enjoin. 
Thus Hippocrates about 2000. year ago , \conceived it no ithuſtice, either ro 
examine or refute the doQrines of his predeceſſors :, Galex the like, and Ariſtotle 
moſt of any. Yet did not any of theſe conceive themſelves infallible, or ſer down 
their dictates as verities irrefragable; but when they either deliver their own in- 
ventions, or reje& other mens opinions, they proceed with Judgement and Inge- | 
nuity ; eſtabliſhing their afſertion, not only with great ſolidity, but ſubmitting 
them alſo unto the corretion of future diſcovery. - 
| Secondly, Men that adorecimes paſt , conſider not that thoſe times were once 

preſent : thatis, as our own are at this inſtant, and we our ſelves unto thoſe to 
come, as they unto usat preſent , as werelyeon them, even ſo will thoſe on us, 
and magnifieus hereafter, whoat preſent coxdemn our ſelves. Which very ab- 
ſurdity is daily committed amongſt us evenin the eſteem and cenſure of our own 
times. And to ſpeak impartially , old men from whom we ſhould expe the 
greateſt example of wiſdom, do moſt exceed'in this point of folly , commend- | 
ing the daies of their youth , they fearce- remember , at leaſt well underſtood 
not ; extolling thoſe times-their younger years have heard their Fathers con- { 
demn, and condemning thoſe times the gray heads of their poſterity ſhall com- | : | 
mend. And thus isit the humour of many Heads to extol the daies of their fore- Y 
fathers, and declaim againſt che*itkednels of rines prefent. Which notwith-| 
ſtanding they cannot handfomly do, without the Borrowed help and faryres of 
cimes paſt ; condemning the vices of their times, by the expreſſions of vices in 
times which they commend; which cannot but argue the community of vice in | 
both. Horace therefore, 7avenall and Perſezs were no Prophets, although their 
lines did ſeem to indigitare and point at onr-times. Thereis a certain liſt of vices| 
commirred inall ages, and declaimed againſt by all Authors , which will laſt as 
long as humane-narure , or digeſted into common places may ſerve for any theme, | | 
and never be qQut'of date untill Dooms-day. 

Thirdly, Theteſtimonies of Antiquity and ſuch as paſs oraculouſly amongſt 
us, were not if we conſider them atwayes ſocxaR, as to examine the doctrine 
they delivered. For ſome, and thofe rhe acuceft of them, bave left unto us ma- | 
riy things of. falſity, controulable, not only by critical and-colle&ivereaſon, bur | - 
common and countrey obſervation. Hereof there want not many examples in 
Ariſtotle, through all his book of animals ;.we ſhall inſtance only in three of his 
Problemes, and all contained under one Seftion. The firſt enquireth why a 
Man doth cough , bur nor ag Oxe or Cow ; whereas notwithſtanding rhe con- 


trary._ is often obſerved by Husband-men , and ftands confirmed by thofe _ | 
ave]. IR 
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-—— have expreſly treated de re rujtica, and have alfodelivered divers remedies for.it. 
4 | Why Juments, as Horſes, Oxen, and Aſſes; have no Eructation or belching, 
whereas indeed the contrary is often obſerved, and alſo delivered by Co/lamela. 
And thirdly ; why man alone hath-gray hairs ?. whereas it cannot eſcape the | 
eyes,and ordinary obſervation of all men, that Horſes, Dogs, and Foxes , wax ' 
| gray with age in our Countries, and in the colder Regions many. other. ammals ; 
without ir. And though favourable conſtrutions may ſomewhat extenuace the | 
rigor of theſe conceſſions, yet will ſcarce any palliate that in the fourch of his 
Meteors , that falr is eaſieſt diſolvible in cold water ; Nor that of Dioſcorides, 
that Quickſilver is beſt preſerved.in veſſels of Tin and Lead. reg | 
Other Authors write often dubiouſly , even in matters wherein is expected | 
a ſtri& and definitive truth, exteguating their affirmations, with aiznr, fermnt, | 
fortaſſe : As Diaſcorides, Galen, dark , and many ;more. Others by hear-fay ; | 
raking upon truſt moſt they have delivered, whoſe volumesare meer collections, | 
drawn Fom the mouthes or leaves of other Authors; as may be obſervedin' 
 Plinie, eAlian, Atheneus, and manyimore. Not a few tranſcriptively, ſubſcrib- | 
ing their Names _unto other -mens endeavours, and meerly tranſcribing almoſt 
| all they have written. The Latrines tranſcribing the Greeks , the Greeks, and 
Latines, each other. Thus pact pain borrowed all from 7rogus Pompelue, | 
The Antiqul- | and 7ulius Solinws,in a manner tranſcribed Phnie.Thus bave Lucian and Apulcine 
ty, 2nd ſome| ſerved Lucius Prateyſis , men both living in the ſame time, and both tranſcri- 
| notable in- bing the ſame Author, in thoſe famous Books, Entituled Zxc:zu by. the one, 
| _—_—_— and Awrens Afinus by the other. In the fame meaſure hath Simecrates in his 
thats , of | Tra de Nilo, dealt with Diodorus Siculus, as may be obſerved, in that work 
eranſcribing | annexed unro Herodoras, and tranſlated by Zangermannus./ Thus Eratoſthenes 
or filcking | wholly tranſlated-T” imotheus de Is(ulis, not reſerving the very Preface. . The 
Authors, ſame doth Srrabo report of Exdorus,, and Ariſton in a Treatiſe Entituled de 
| | Nile. Clemens Alexandrinus hath obſerved many examples hereof among the 
Greeks , and Pliny ſpeaketh very plainly in his Preface, that conferring his Au- |. 
thors, and -comparing their nts. he of he generally found choſe thac went 
before verbatim tranſcribed, by thoſe that followed ater , and their originals 
| never ſo much as mentioned. : To omit how much the wittieſt piece of 04d is 
| beholding unto Parthenins Chins.,.. even the magnified Virgi/ hath borrowed 
 almoſtin all his works : in his Eclogges fram Theocritss, his Georgicks from Heſiod 
and Aratss, his e/Eneads from Homer , the econd Book whereof containing the 

| * | exploitof Sino and the Trojan horſe (ds Macrobins obſerveth ) . he hath ver- 
|  batimderived from Piſander. Our own'profeffion. is not excuſable herein. Thus | 
; Oribaſius, e/Etins, and /£ginera have in a manner tranſcribed Galen. But MMar- 
' cellas Empericus, who hath left a famous work de Ifedicamentis, hath word for 
word, tranſcribed all Scribonins Largus, de compoſitione medicamentoram , and | 
' not left out his very peroration. , Thus may we perceive the Ancients were but 
| ' men, even like our ſelves. The praQtice of tranſcription in our daies was 
| ; no monſter intheirs : P/ag:arie had not its nativity with Printing ; but began in 
; times when thefts were difficult, andthe paucity of books ſcarce wanted that 
; invention. * | | | 
' Fourthly, While we o cagerly adhere unto Antiquity, and the accounts of 
[ _ * elder times, we are to conſider the fabulous condition thereof. And that we 
| An ancient | ſhall not deny, if we call ro mind the mendacity of Greece, from, whom we 
Author who | have received moſt relations, and that a conſiderable part of Ancient times, was 
j writ, #73} | by the Greeks themſelves. termed wwmwer , that is, madeupor ſtuffed our with 
«7 wr, five | fables. And ſurely the fabulous inclination of thoſe daies, was greater then any | 


wag tw? ſince; which ſwarmed fo with fables, and from ſuch ſlender grounds, took 
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| ſomeparels | bins for fictions poyronng the world ever after , wherein , how far they ex- 
| yer exrane, | ceeded, may be examplified from Palephatws, in his book of fabulous narrations. | 
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trees to follow hin , was raiſed upona lender foundation , for there were a erew 
of mad women, retired unto a mountain, from whence being pacified .by. his 
Mulick , they deſcended with boughs in their hands, which unco che fabuloſity 
of thoſe times, proved a ſufficient ground to celebrate unto all poſterity rhe | 
Magick of Orpheus Harp, and its power to attrad the ſenſleſs rrees abour ir. 
That Medea the famous Sorcereſs could renew youth , and make old men young 
again, was nothing elſe, but that from the knowledge of fimples ſhe hada Re- 
ceit to make white hair black, and reduce old heads into the rinRure of youth 
again, The fable of Gerion and Cerberus with three heads was this : Gerien 
was of the City Tricarinia, that is, of three heads, and Cerberns of the ſame 
place was one of his dogs, which running into a cave upon purſuit of his ma- 
iters Oxen, Hercules perforce drew him out of that place; from whence the 
conceits of thoſe daiesaffirmed no leſs, then that Hercsles deſcended into hell, 
and brought up Cerberus into the habitation of the living. Upon the like 
grounds was raifed the figment of Briareus, who dwelling in a City called 
 Hecatonchiria , the fancies of thoſe times afligned him an hundred hands. *Twas 
Sround enough to ny wings unto Dredalus, inthat he ſtole out of a window 
trom fines, and failed away with his ſon Tcarns, who ſteering his courſe wile- 
ly, eſcaped; bur his ſon carrying too high a fail was drowned. That Niebe 
fan, ay her children was turned into a ſtone, was nothing elſe, but ther 
during er life, ſhe ereted over their fepultures, a Marble Tomb of her own: 
When Aeon had undone himſelf with dogs, and the prodigall attendance of 
hunting , they madea ſolemn ſtory how he was devoured by his Hounds. And 
upon the like grounds. was raiſed the Anthropophagie of Diomedes his Horſes. 
Upon a flender foundatron was built, the fable of the ALinotaure; for one 
T aurus a ſervant of Mines gat his Miſtreſs Paſiphae with child ; from whence 
the Infant was named Minoraurnus. Now this unto the fabuloſity of thoſe times 
[was thought ſufficient to accuſe Paſiphae of Beaſtiality, or admitting conjunEtion 
[ with a Bull; and in ſucceeding Ages gave a hint of depravity unto Domitiay 
|ro act the fable into reality. In like manner , as Diodoras plainly delivereth, 
che famous fable of Charon had its nativity ; who being no other bur the com- 
[mon Ferryman of c/Egypt , that wafted over the dead bodies from Memphz , 
was made by the Greeks to be the Ferryman of Hell,” and folemn ſtories raiſed 
after of him. Laſtly, we ſhall not need toenlarge, if that be true which ground- 


| Lacedemomians had alſo that ſignihication. : 
Fifchly, We applaud many things delivered by the Ancients, which are in 
| themſelves but ordinary , and come ſhort of our own coneeptions- Thus, we 


Greece. Noſce teipſum of Thales : Noſce tempus Of Pittacas : 


extemporary ſententioſity of common conceits with us- Thus we magnifie the | 
Apothegems, or reputed replies of wifdom , whereof many are to be ſeen in 
Laertins, more in Lycoſthenes , not'a few inthe ſecond book of acrobins, in, 
\ | the falts of Cicero, Auguſtus, and the Comical wits of thoſe times : in moſt 
| the replies of wiſe men, bur the paſſages of ſociety and urbanities of our times, 
And thus we extol their adages or Proverbs; and Eraſmus hath taken great | 
' pains to make colletions ofthem , whereof notwithſtanding the greater parr, will 
; I believe, unto indifferent judges beeſteemed- no extraordinartes; and may be 


uſually extol, and oyr Orations cannot eſcape the ſayings of the wiſe men of | 
Nibil nims of | 
Cleobalss, which notwithſtanding to ſpeak indifferently, are but vulgar pre- | 
cepts in Morality, carrying with them nothing abovethe line, or beyond the | 


j- the generation of C.ſtor and Helena out of an Egg, becauſe they were born | 
and brought up inan upper room, according unto the word , which with the: | 


, 


whereof there is not much to admire, and are me thinks exceeded, not only in | 


' paralelled, if not exceeded, by thoſe of more unlearned nations, and many of our | 
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Sixtly, We urge Authorities, in points that need nor, and introduce the te- 
ſtimony of ancicat Writers, ro'confirm things evidently believed, and whereto 
A pedantical | DO reaſonable hearer but would afſent without them , ſuch as are , Nemo mois 
vanity, to \ faliums omnibus horis ſapit. Virtate nil preflantins , ml pulchrivs. Omma vincit 
quoteAuthors | amor. Preclarum quiadam vweritas, All which, alchough things known and 
in marrers -4 vulgar, are frequently urged by many-men, and though rrivial vericies in our 
— mouths, yet noted from Plaro, Ovid, or Cicero, they become reputed clegan- 
>cknovledge- | cies. For many hundred, to inſtance but in one we meet with while we are 
ment. writing. Antonius Gxevara that Elegant Spaniard , in his book entituled, The 
Diall of Princes, beginneth his Epiſtle thus. Apolonius Thyanens diſputing | 
with the Scholars of Hiarchas, (aid, that among all the affetions of nature, 
"nothing was more natural, then the deſire all have ro preſerve life. Which be- 

ing a confeſſed truth , and a verity acknowledged by all , ic was a ſuperfiuous| 

afteftation , to derive its Authority from Apolonizs, or ſeek a contirmation 
thereof as tar as Isdia, and the learned Shcolars of Hiarchas. Which , whe- 
ther it be not all one to ſtrengthen common Dignities and principles known by 
chemſelves, with the authoricy of Mathematicians ;- or think a man ſhould be- 
lieve the whole is greater then its parts, rather upon the Authority of Exclide, | 
then if it were propounded alone, I leave unto the ſecond and wiſer cogitations| 
of all men. *T1s ſure a practice chat favours much of Pedantery ; a reſerveof 
Puerility we have not ſhaken off from School; where being ſeaſoned with Minor 
ſentences; by a negle& of higher enquiries, they preſcribe upon our riper ears, 
and ate never worn out but with our memories. | 

Laſtly, While we ſo devoutly adhere unto Antiquity in ſome things, we do 
not conſider we have deſerted them in ſeveral others. For*they indeed have not 
only been imperfect, in the conceit of ſome things, but either ignorant or erro- 
Some remutk- | neous in many more. They underſtood not the motion of the eighth ſphear from 
able miſtakes | Weſt to Eaſt, and fo conceived the longitude of the ſtars invariable. They con- 
«= ogy ceived the torrid Zone unhahitable,and ſo made fruſtrare the goodlielt part of the 

| Earth, But we now know 'tis very well empeopled, and the hahiration thereof 
eſteemed ſo happy, that ſome bave made it the proper ſear of Paradiſe ; and been 
fo far from judgins it unhabicable, chat they have made it the firſt habitation of 
all. Many of the Ancients denied the Artipodes, and ſome unto the penality of | 
contrary affirmations ; butthe experience of our enlarged navigations, can now 
aſſert them beyond all dubitation. Having thus rorally relinquifht them in ſome 
things, it may not be preſumptuous, to examine them in others, bur ſurely moſt 
unreaſonable to adhere to them in all, as though they were infallible, or could not 
err in any. 
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Cnay, VII. 
of CAnthority. 


Or is only a reſolved proftration unto Antiquity a powerfull enemy unto 
f knowledge, but any confident adherence unto Authority, or reſignation 
of our judgements upon the teſtimony of Ape or Author whatſoever. 

For firſt, To ſpeak generally an argument from Authority to wiſer examina- 
| tions, is but a weaker kind of proof , it being but a topical probation, and as 
Authority | we term it, an inartificial argument, depending upon a naked affeveration : 
(limply)but 2 | herein neither declaring the cauſes, affetionsor adjun&sof what we believe, 
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mw Cpoctet- it carrieth not with it the reaſonable inducements of knowledge. And therefore 
ly. Contra negantem principia, Ipſe dixit , 'or Oportet diſcentem credere , aluhough 
: | Poſtulates very accomodable unto 7»xior indoQrinations, yet are their Au- | 
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thorities but temporary , and not to be. imbraced beyond the minority of our | 
intellectuals. For our advanced beliefs are not to be built upon dictates , | 
bur having received the probable inducements of truth , we become eman- 
< from teſtimonial engagements, andare to ere&t upon the ſurer baſe of 
reaſon. | | 
Secondly, Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath nb place in ſome Sciences ,” | 
ſmall in others, and ſufferech many reſtritions, even where ir 15-moſt admit- jn the Vacthe- 
ed. Itisof no. validity inthe Mathemacticks, eſpecially the mother part there-  macicks | 
of, Arichmetick and Geometry. For theſe Sciences concluding from digniries . 
and principles known by themſelves : receive not ſatisfaction from probable 
reaſons, much leſs from bare and peremptory aſſeverations. And therefore 
if all Achexs ſhould decree, that in every Triangle, two ſides , which ſoever 
be taken, are greater then the fide remaining , or chat in retangle triangles 
the ſquare' which is made of the fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is ; 
equal to the ſquares which are made. of the fides containing the right angle : ; 
Alchough there be a certain truth therein, Geometricians notwithſtanding | 
would not receive ſatisfation without demonſtration thereof, *Tis true , | 
by the vulgarity of Philoſophers, there are many points believed without | 
| probation ; nor if a man affirm from Prolomy , that the Sun is bigger then | 
che Earch , ſhall he probably meet with any contradi&tion ? whereunto not- | 
withſtanding Aſtronomers will not aſſent without ſome convincing argument 
or demonſtrative proof thereof. And therefore certainly of all men a Philoſo- 
pher ſhould be no ſweater : for an oath which is the end of controverſies in | 
Law, cannot determine any here ; . nor are the deepeſt Sacraments or deſperate| 
| imprecations of any force to perſwade, where reaſon only, and neceffary medi- 
#5 muſt induce. ; | 
In natural Philoſophy more generally purſued amongſt us, it carrieth but| ang phy. 
ſlender conſideration, for that. alſo proceeding from ſetled Principles, therein þ, 
is expected a fatisfattion from ſcientificall progreiſions , and ſuch as beget a | 
ſure rational belief. For if Authority might have made our the aſſertions of 
(philoſophy, we might have held, that ſnow was black , that the Sea was 
bur the ſweatof the Earth, and many of the like abſurdities. Then was Ari- 
| fotle injurious to fall upon Mdeliſſus , to rejet the aſſertions of Anaxagoras, 
Anaximander, and Empedocles; then. were me alſo ungratefull unto himſelf ; 
from whom our 7anior endeavours embracing many things on his authority, our | 
mature and ſecondary enquiries, are forced to quit thoſe receprions, and to adhere. 
unto the nearer account of Reaſon. And alchough it be not unuſual, even in 
| Philoſophical Tracates to make enumeration of Authors, yet are there reaſons | 
uſually introduced,and to ingenuous Readers do carry the ftroak in the perſwali- 
ton. And ſurely if we account it reaſonable among our ſelves, and not injurious 
unto rational Authors, no farther to abet their opinions then as they are ſupport- 
{ed by ſolid Reaſons : certainly with more excuſable reſervation may we fhrink 
at their bare teſtimonies; whoſe argument is but precarious, and ſubſiſts upon: MY 
| the charity of our aſſentments. | | 
In Morality, Rhetorick, Law and Hiſtory, there is I confeſs a frequent and 
allowable uſe of teſtimony , and yer herein I: perceive, it is not unlimitable, 
bur admitteth many reſtritions. Thus in Law both Civill and Divine :-thart is" 
only eſteemed a legal teſtimony , which receives comprobation from. the 
mouthes of at leaſt two witneſſes ; and that not only for prevention of calumny,: 
but aſſurance againſt miſtake; whereas notwithſtanding che ſolid reaſon of one 
man, is as ſufficient as the clamor of a whole Nation ;, and with imprejudicate ap- 
prefienſions begets as firm a belief as the authority or. aggregated teſtimony of 
many hundreds. For reaſon being the yery root of our natures, and the principles 
thereof common untoall, whart is againſt che Laws of true reaſon, or the _— 
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| anderſianding of any one, if rightly apprehended, muſt be diſclaimed by all Nati- | 
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Again, A teſtimony 1s of ſmall validity-if deduced from men out: of their 
| own profeſſion ; ſoif bar Aer og of the earth is plain, or Auſtin 
 hiraſelf deny there are Aztipodes ; though venerable Fathers of che Church, 
and ever tobe honoured , yet will-not their Authorities prove ſufficient to 
ground a beliefthereon.. Whereas notwithſtanding the ſolid reaſon or confirmed 
| experience of any man, is very approvable in what profeſſion ſoever. So Ray- | . 
mand Sebund , a Phyſitian of Tholonze, beſides his learned Diolagues de natars | 
humane , bath written a natural Theologie; demonſtrating therein the Artri- | 
butes of God, and attempting the like in git prong ion. So Hugo | 
Grocixs a Civilian , did writean excellent TraRt of the' verity of Chriſtian Reli- | 
gion. Wherein moſt rationally delivering themſelves , their works will be | 
embraced by moſt that underſtand them , and their reaſons enforce belief even | 
from prejudicate Readers. Neither indeed have the Authorities of men been 
. | ever ſo awfull, but that by ſome they have been reje&ted, evenin their own} 
profeſſions. Thus Ar5forle affirming the birth of the Infant or time of its geſta- | 
tion, extendeth ſometimes unto the eleventh Moneth , but Hippocrates , aver- 
ing that it exceedeth not the truch :. Adrian the Emperour in a ſolemn pro- 
, determined for Ariforle ;, but 7uftinian many years after , took in with 
Hippocrazes and. reverſed the. Decree of the other. Thus have Councils , f 
not only condemned private men , but the Decrees and Acts of one another. | 
So Galen after all his veneration of Hippocrates, in ſpme things hath fallen } 
from him. Avicen in many from Galen; and others ſacceding from him. 
And although the ſipgularity of Paracelſss be intolerable , who ſparing on- | 
ly Hippocrates , hath reviled not only the Auchors , bur ſ all the| 
learning that went before him ; yet is it not much leſs injurious untdknowledge } 
' obſtinately and inconvincibly to fide with any one. Which humour unhappily 
poſſeſiing many, they have by prejudice withdrawn themſelves into parties , and |. 
11"; 1-e the ſoveraignry of truth, ſediciouſly abetted the private diviſions | 
of error. AY | . 
Moreover a teſtimony in points Hiſtorical, and where it: is of unavoidable 
'[uſe, is of no illation in the negative, nor 1s it of conſequence that Hero- | 
dotus writing nothing of Rome , there was therefore no ſuch City in his time ; 
or becauſe Dioſcoridies hath made no mention of Unicorns horn, there is | 
| therefore no ſuch thing in Nature. Indeed , u—_— an acurate enumera- 
| tion of Medical materials, the omiſſion hereof affords ſome probability , it | 
was not uſed by the Ancients, but will not conclude the nonexiſtence 
thereof, For ſo may we annihilate many _ unknown to his enquiries , 
as Serra, Rabarbe, Bezeoar , Ambregris anddivers others. Whereas indeed 
- | the reaſon of man hath nor ſuch reſtraint, concluding not only affirmatively | 
but negatively ; not only affirming there is no magnitude beyond the laſt heavens, 
but alſo denying there is any vacuity within them. Although it be confeſſed, the 
affirmative hath the prerogative illation, and Barbers engroſleth the powerfull 
demonſtration. | 
Laſtly, The ſtrange relations made by Authors, may ſufficiently diſcourage 
our a ce unto Authority , and which if we believe we muſt be apt to | * 
ſwallow any thing. Thus Bef/ will tellus , the Serpent went ere like man, | 
and that that Beaſt could ſpeak before the fall. 7ofarns would make us be- | 
lieve that N/us encreaferh every new Moon. Leonardo Fioravanti an Italian 
Phyſitian , beſide many other ſecrets, affumeth unto himſelf the diſcovery of | 
one concerning Pellitory of the wall, thatis , that it never groweth in 
| Gight of the North ſtar. Done ſo poſſa vedere la fielle Tramontana , wherein 
| how wide- he is from truth, is eaſily diſcoverable unto every ene, who w_ 
t 


-| and quartane Agues, were not opprobrious unto Phyſitians', we might contemn 
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| leſs aurhentick then in many other, becauſe they deliver not their own expe- | 
riences , but others affirmations, and write from others, as later pens from | 
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| bur Aſtronomy- enough £0 know that ſlar. Franciſess Sanftixe in a laudable | 


Comment upon Alciars Emblemes, affirmeth, and that from-experience, a Nigh- 
tingale hach no rongue. Avem Philomelam lingua carere py vo affirmare 
poſſum , nif# me oculi fallunt. Which if any man for while ſhall believe upon 
his experience, he may at his leafurerefure it by*his own. Whar fool almoſt 
| would believe, at leaſt, what wiſe man would relie upon thar Antidote deli- 
vered by Pierius in his Hteroglyphicks againſt' the ſting of a Scorpion? that 
is, to ſirupon an Aſs with ones face toward his tail; for fo the Pain leaverh 
the man, and pafſeth intorhe Beaſt, Itavere me thinks bur an uncomfortable 
receit for a Quarrane Ague ( and yer as good perhaps as many others uſed ) 
co have recourſe unto the Recipe of Sammenicus, thatis, to lay the fourth 
book of Homer-Iliads under ones head, according to the precept of that Phy- 
fitian and Poet, MMwonie Ihiados quartum ſuppone trementi. Thereare ſurely few 
chat have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough t6 experiment the Collyrium of 
Alberrus , which promiſeth a ſtrange effe&t, and ſachas Thieves wonld count 
ineſtimable, that is, ro make one ſee inthe dark : yet thus much, according unto 
his receit, will the right eye of an Hedge-hog boyledin oyt, and preſerved ina 
brazen veſſell effet. As ſtrange it is, and unto vicious inclinations were worth a 
nights lodging with Zi, what is delivered in K5raxides; that the left ſtone of a 
Weeſell, wrapt up in the skin of a ſhe Mule , is able to ſecure incontinency from 
conception. | | $2 2001. EP 


verities are only ſupported by their Authorities : But — neither conſonant: 
unto reaſon , nor correſpondent unto experiment , their affirmations are unto us 
no Axiomes : We eſteem thereof as things unſaid, and account them butin the 
liſt of nothing. I wiſh herein the Chymiſts had been more ſparing : who over- 
magnifying their preparations , inveigle the curiofity of many , .and delude the 
ſecurity of moſt. For if experiments would anſwer their encomiums , the ſtone 


that firſt, and moſt uncomfortable Aphoriſm of Heppocrares, for ſurely that Art 


were there ſuch to prolongit.- 
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Cuay, VIII. 
A brief enumeration of Authors. 


N Ow for as much as we have diſcourſed of Authority, and there is ſcarce 
any tradition or popular error but ſtands alſo delivered by ſome good:Au- 
thor ,” we ſhall endeavour a ſliort diſcovery of ſuch, as for the major part have 
given authority hereto : who' though excelſetit and uſefull Authors, yer being 
either cranſcriptive, or following common relations, their accounts are not to 
be ſwallowed ar large, or entertained without a prudent circumſpeQion.: In 
whom the 5pſe dixit, although it be no powerfull argument in any , is yet 


"Theſe with ſwarms of others have men delivered in their writings, whoſe 


were ſoon attained, rhat hath fo general retnedies ; and life'could not be ſhort , | 6,eu4 


Aneye mede>- 
cine. 


Ars longa vita 


1. The firſt in order, as alfo in time ſhall be Heredorws of Halicarzaſſws. An 
excellent and very elegant Hiſtorian ; whoſe books of Hiſtory were ſo well re- 
ceivedin his own daies, that at their rehearſal in the' Olympick games, they 
obtained the names of the nine Muſes; and continued in fact eſteem unto de- 
ſcending Ages, that Cicero termed him, Hiftoriarum paress. And . Dioni/ins 
his Countriman ,: in an Epiſtle co Pompey; after ancxpreſs compariſon, affords 
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| lins ſermone audivit. Yet were-his relations taken up by ſome ſucceeding Wri- 


.\ commendable mychologie; bur in a natural: and proper expoſition, it containerh 
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him the better of Thaecydides ,- all which' notwithſtanding , _ he hach received 
frg&m ſome, the ſtile of Hendaciorum 7 wei His. authority was much infringed 
by Platarch , who being offended with him, as Po/ybius had been with Philar- 
cus, forſpeaking too coldly of bis Countrey-men, - hath left a parcicular Trac, 
| De malignitate Herodoti. Butin this later Century, Camerarizs and Srephanus 
have ſtepped in, and by their witry Apologies, ' effectually endeavoured to 
fruſtrate the Arguments of Platarch, or any yoga Now. in this Author, as. 
may. be obſerved in our enſuing diſcourſe, and'is better diſcernable in the per- 
uſall of himſelf, there are many things fabulouſly delivered , and nor to be 
accepted as-truths : whereby nevertheleſs if any man be. deceived , the Auchor | 
is not fo culpable as the believer. . For be indeed imitating the father Poet, | 
whoſe life he hath alſo written, and as Thacydides obſerveth , as well intend- 
ins the delight as benefit of his Reader , hath beſprinkled his work with many 
fabuloſiries; whereby.if any man be led into error, he miſtaketh the incention ' 
of the Author-; who plainly confeſſeth he wricech many things by hear-ſay ,' 
and forgetteth a very conſiderable caution of his, that is, Ego que fando cog- 
0%, exponere narratione mea debeo omnia : credere autem eſſe vera omnia, non debeo. 

2. In the ſecond place is Creſras rhe Cnidian, Phyſitian unto Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia : His books are ofcen cited by ancient Writers: and by the in- 
| duſtry of Stephanus and Rodemanus , there are extant ſome fragments thereof 
in our daies;* he wrote the Hiſtory of Perſia, and many narrations of India. 
In the firſt, as having a-fair opportunity. to know the truth, ' and as Diodorus 
affirmech the peruſal of Perſian Records , bis teſtimony is. acceptable. In his 
| Indian relations, wherein are contained ftrange and incredible accounts , he is 
ſurely to be read with ſuſpenſion. Theſe were they which weakened his autho- 
rity wich former ages ; for as we may obſerve , heis ſeldom mentioned , with- 
out a derogatory Parentheſis in any Author. Ariftorle beſides the frequent 
undervaluing of his authority, in his books of Animals gives him the lie no leſs 
| then twice, concerning the ſeed of Elephants. Srrabo in his eleventh book kath 
lefra harder cenſuxe of him. Equidewfacilins Heſiodo & Homero, aliquic fidem 
adbibaerit , tem4, Tragicis Poctrs , quam Ctefie, Herodoto, Hellanico & eorum 
ſomilibus. But Laciay bath ſpoken more plainly. than any. Scrip/ir Creſfias de 
Indorum regione, deque is que apudillos ſwnt, ea que nec ipſevidit, neque ex ul- 


| ters, and many thereof revived by our Countrimay, Sir fohs M.ndevill, Knight, 

and DoQor in Phyſick ; whoafter thirty years peregrination died at Leige, and 
| was there honourably interred. He lefra book of his Travels , which hath been 
| honoured with the tranſlation of many languiſhes, and now continued above 
three hundred years; herein he often atteſteth the fabulous relations of Cre/rae, 
and ſeems, to confirm therefuted accounts of Antiquity. All which may ſtill be 
received in ſome acceptions of morality, and toa pregnant invention, nay afford 


impoſſibiliries, and things inconſiſtent with truth. - : 

There is a Bodk De mirands auditionibus., aſcribed unto Ariſtotle , another | 
De mirabilibus narrationibus, written long after by. Anrigon#s, another allo | 
of the ſame title by Plegon Trallianus, tranſlated by Xilander, and wich the 
Annotations of . {err ſizes ; all whereof make good the promiſe of their titles , 
and may be read with caution. - Which if any 'man ſhall likwiſe obſerve inthe 
LeQure of Philoſtratxs,concerning the life of Apo/lenixs, and even inſome paſſa- 
ces of the ſober and learned Platarchws , or not only.in aficient Writers, bur ſhall 
carry a wary eye, on Paulus Venetus, fovins, Olans {ns Nierembergins, 
and many other : I think his circumſpeRion is laudable, and he may thereby 
decline occaſion of Error. i | 

4. Dioſcorides " Anazarbens, he wrote many books in phyſick , but fix or. | 
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of de Materia Medica, have found the greateſt eſteem, he is- an AuthomeF 
good Antiquity and uſe, preferred by Galen before Cratevas, Pamphitelh, | * 
and all rhac attempred the like defcriprion- before him , yet all he deliver-_ 
eth therein is not to be conceived Oraculous. For beſide,. that following the-, 
wars under Anthony, the courſe of his hfe would not permit a punctual; 
Examen inall, There are many things concerning the nature of ſimples, tra- | 
ditionally delivered, and ro which I believe he gave no affent himſelf. It had | 
been an excellent Receir, and in his time when Sadles were fcarce in faſhion of | 
very great ufe, if that were erue, which he delivers, that Virex, or Agnus 
Caſts held only in'the hand, preſferveth che rider from galling. It were a Alit- opin'on 
firange effe&t , and whores would forſake the experiment of Savine, if that thereis now of | 
werea truth which he delivereth of Brake or female Fearn, that only treading . E'der, 
| over ir, it cauſerh a ſudden abortion. Ir were to be wiſhed true, and women 
would }dolize him, could that be made out which he recordeth of Phyllon, Mer- 
cary, and other vegetables, that the juice of the Maile plant drunk, or theleaves 
{ bur applied unro the genitals, determines their conceptions unto males. In theſe 
relations alrhough he be more ſparing , his predeceſſors were very numerous , 
and Gales hereof moſt ſharply accuſerh Pamphilns. Many of the like nature 
we meet ſomerimes in Oribaſins, A tins, Trallianns, Serapion, Evax and Marcel- 
lus , whereof ſome containing no colour of verity, we 'may at firſt ſight reje& | 
them , others which ſeem to carry ſome face of truth, we may reduce unto expe- 
riment. And herein we ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth , then any 
diſſervice unto their relators, who have well deſerved of ſucceeding Ages; from 
whom having received the conceptions of former times, we have the readier hint 
of their contormity with ours , and may accordingly explore and fift their 
verities. 

5. Plinias Secundus of Yerona , a man of great Eloquence, and induſtry in- 
defatigable, as may appear by his writings, eſpecially thoſe now extant, and. which 
are never like to periſh, bur even with learning it ſelf; that is, his- natural 
Hiſtory. He was the greateſt Colletor or Rhapſodiſt of the Latines, and 
as Smaectonixs Ooblerveth, he colleted this piece our of two thouſand Latine| _ 
and Greek Authors. Now, what is very ſtrange, there is ſcarce a popular — hgparny 
error paſſant in our daies, which is not either direftly expreſſed, or diductive-[j.g.4 0 we 
ly contained in this work; which being in the hands of moſt men, hath | ;o0o feveral | 
| proved a powerfull occaſion” of their propogation. Wherein notwithſtanding | Auttors, 
| the credulicy of the Reader , is more condemnahle then the curioſity of the 
Author. For commonly he nameth the Authors, from whom he received thoſe |. | 
accounts; and writes but as he reads, as in his Preface to Yeſpaſian he ac- | 
knowledgeth. 

6. Claudirs eAlianus; who flouriſhed not long after in the reign of Trajay, | 
unto whom lie dedicated his Ta&ticks, an elegant and miſcellaneous Author , | 
he hath lefr ewo books which are in the hands of every one, his Hiſtory of Ani- 
| mals, and his Yaris hiſtoria. Wherein are contained many things ſuſpicious, not 
| a fewfalſe, ſome impoſlible ; he is much beholding unto Creſras, and in many 
uncertainties writes moreconfidently then Plixy. | 

7. 7alius Solinus , who lived alſoabout tis rime : He lefr a work entituled | 
jPalgbiſor, containing great variety of matter , and is with moſt in good re- 

queſt at-this day. Bur to ſpeak freely what cannot be concealed, it is bur 
Pliny varied , or a tranſcription of his natura!l Hiſtory, nor" is it without all 
wonder it hath continued fo long, but is now likely, and deſerves indeed 
to live for ever ; not onely for the elegancy of the Text, but the excellency of the | 
comment, lately performed by Sa/maſrus , under the name of Plizian Exerci- 
tations. | 

8. Athenens , a deleftable Author, very various, and juſtly ſtiled by Can | 
. one ,. : 
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bone, Grecorum Plinins. There is extant of his , a. famous piece under the 
| name of Deipnoſephiffa, or cena rao , containing the diſcourſe of many : 
learned men, at a feaſt provided by Lawrentins. It is a laborious collection 
out of many Authors ,. and ſome whereof are mentioned no where elſe. Ic | 
containeth {trange and fingular relations, not without ſome ſpice or ſprink- | 
ling of all learning. The Author was probably a better Grammarian then Phi-' 
loſopher., dealing but hardly with Arifforle and Plare, and berrayeth himfelf 
much-in his Chapter de cariofcrate Ariftotelis. In brief, be is an Author of 
excellent uſe, and may with diſcretion be read unto great advantage : and! 
hath therefore well deſerved rhe Comments of Caſanubon and Dalecampins. 
But being miſcellaneous in many things, he. is to be received with ſuſpition , for 
ſuch as: amaſs all relations, muſt err in ſome , and may without offence be un- :. 
F believed in many. | | p- 
| 9. We will nat omit the works of Nzcander, a Poet of good Antiquity : that. 
is, his Theriaca, and Alexipharmaca, tranſlated and commented by Gorrexs : | 
| for therein are contained ſeveral traditions, and popular conceits, of venemous | 
| beaſts, which only deduRted, the work is to be embraced , as containing the | 
firſt deſcription of poyſons and their Antidotes, whereof Dioſcorides, Pliny, 
and Galey, have made eſpecial uſe in elder times; and Ardoynus, Grevinzs, i 
and others , in times more, neer our own. We- might perhaps let paſs Op- 
| pianus, that famous Cilician Poet. There are extant of his in Greek, 
| four* books of Cynegeticks or Venation, five of Halieuticks or Piſcation , 
commented and publiſhed by Rirrerhuſius , wherein deſcribing beaſts of vene- | 
| ry and fiſhes, he hath indeed but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conceptions | 
| thereof. - So that abating the annual mutation of. Sexes in the Hyexs, the. 
ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the Antipathy between two Drums, of a Lamb | 
and a Wolfes skin, the informity of Cubs, the venation of Centanres, the | 
copulation of the Aſzrena and the Viper, with ſome few others, he oy) 
be read with great delight and profit. It .is not without ſome wonder his 
Elegant lines are fo negleted. Surely hereby we reject one of the beſt Epick 
That write . , 
Hexameters, | Poets, and much condemn the judgement of Antoninus , whoſe apprehentions 
| or long verſes. ſo honoured his Poems, that as ſome reporc, for every verſe, heaſligned him ' 
; aStater of Gold. | | | 
| 10. More warily are we to receive the relations of Philes, who in Greek 
| Tambicks delivered the proprieties of Animals , for herein he hath amaſſed che 
vulgar accounts recorded by the Ancients, and hath therein eſpecially followed | 
| eElian. Andlikewiſe Fohannes Tz2tzes,a Grammarian, who beſides a Comment , 
upon Heſiod and Homer, hath left us Chiliads de Varia Hiftoria;, wherein deliver- 
ing the accounts of Cteſias, Herodotus, and moſt of the Ancients, he is to be 
embraced with caution, and as a tranſcriptive relator. 

I1. We cannot withokt partiality omit all caution even of _ holy Writers, 
and ſuch whoſe names are veaerable unto all poſterity : not to meddle ar all with 
miraculous Authors; or any Legendary relators , we are nor without circum- 
ſpeRion to receive ſome books even of Authenrick and renowned Fathers. Soare 
wetoread the leaves of Baſil and Ambroſe, in their books, entitul2d Hexa- 
meron, Or The deſcription of the Creation, Wherein delivering particular accounts 
of all the Creatures, they have left us relations ſutable to thoſe of £ /iar, P linie 
| | and other natural Writers; whoſe authorities herein they followed, and from 
| whom moſt probably they deſumed their Narrations. And the like hath been 

| committed by Epiphanixs, in his Phyſiologie : that is, a book he hath left con- | | 
| cerning the nature of Animals, With no lefs caution muſt we look on ſider, 
| Biſhopof Sevi/ ; who having left in twenty books,, an acurate work de Origi- 
»ibas, hath to the Etymologie of words , ſuperadded their received natures ; | | 
wherein moſt generally he conſents with common opinions and Authors which 1 
have delivered chem. 12. Alber-| | 
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12. Albertus Biſhop of Ratisbone; for his great learning -and latitude of | T 
knowledge firnamed MMagnas. Belides Divinity, he hath written many Tracts 
in Philoſophy ; whar we are chiefly ro receive with caution, are his natural 
rraQartes, more eſpecially thoſe of Minerals, Vegetables and Animals, which are 
indeed chiefly ColleCtions out of Ariſtotle, «/Elian, and Pliny , and reſpettively 
contain many of our popular Errors. A man who hath much advanced theie opi- 
nions-by the authority of his Name, and delivered moſt conceits, with firit en- 
quiry into few. In the ſame C/4ſſis, may well be placed YVincentivs, Bellnacenſis ; 
or rather he from whom he colle&ted his Speculum naturale, that is, Guliclmns de 
Conchi, andalſo Hortus Sanitatis, and Bartholomens Glanvill, ſirnamed Angli- 
cus, who write de propriteatibus zerum. Hither alſo may be referred Kiranides ; | 
which is a collection out of Harpocration the Greek, and ſundry Arabick 
| Writers; delivering not only the- Natural but Magical propriety of things; | 
a work as full of vanity as variety; containing many relations , whoſe in- 
vention is as difficult as their beliefs, and their experiments ſomerime as hard as 
either. a | | 

13. We hadalmoſt forgot Feronimus Cardanus that famous Phyſician of 24- | | 
lan, a great enquirer of truth, but too greedy a receiver of it. He hath left ma- | 
ny excellent diſcourſes, Medical, Natural, and Aſtrological ; the moſt ſuſpi- | 
cious arethoſe rwo he wrote by admonition in a dream, that is, De ſabrilitare | . | 
& varictats-rerum. Aſſuredly this learned man taken many things upon EM - 
cruſt, and although examined fone, hark ler flip many others. He is of ſin- | 
gular uſe unto a prudent Reader , bur unco him onely defireth Hoties, 
or to repleniſh his head with varities , like many others before related , 
— in the Original or confirmation, he may become no ſmall occaſion 
of Error. 
| 14. Laſtly, Authors arealſo ſuſpicious, not greedily to be ſwallowed, who 
pretend to write of ſecrets, to deliver Antipathies, Sympathies , and the oc- 
cult obſtraſities of things, inthe liſt whereof may be accounted, Alexis Pe- 
dimontanus, Antonins Mizaldus, Trinum Magicum , and many others. Not : <1 
| cmntrin char famous Philoſopher of Naples, Bapriſta Porta ;, in whoſe works, | | 
alchough there be contained many excellent things, and verified upon his own , 
experience; yet are there many alſo receptary , and ſuch as will not endure the 
telt. Who alchough he hath delivered many firange relations in his Phytog- 
|nomia, and his Villa, yet hath he more remarkably expreſſed himſelf in his 
Natural Magyk, and the miraculous effefts of Nature. Which containing va- | 
rious and dele&able ſubjects, withall promiſing wondrous and eafie effeRts, they | | 
are entertained by Readersart all hands; whereof the major part fit down in. his | 
authority, and thereby omit not only the certainty of truth, but the pleaſure of | 
irs experiment. | | 

Thus have we made a brief enumeration of theſe learned men, not willing 
any to decline their Works ( without which it is not eaſie to attain any. mea- Sh 
ſureof general opiodge }) but to apply themſelves with caution thereunto. | - | 
And ſeeing the lapſes of theſe worthy pens, to caſta wary eye onthoſe dimi- 
nutive, ; Treaties daily publiſhed amongſt us. Pieces maintaining 
rather Typography then verity ; Au preſumably writing by common pla- ft 
ces, wherein for many years promiſcuouſly amaſſing all char makes for their | 
| ſubject, they break forth at luſt intrice and fruitleſs Rhapſodies ; doing thereby F: 

not only open injury unto learning, but committing a ſecret treachery upon trurh.- | 
| For their relations falling upon credulous Readers , they meer with p | 1 
_ whoſe ſupinities had rather aſſent unto all, then adventure the triall 
0 any. | H "I Ie 
"Thus, I fay, muſt theſe Authors be read, and thus muſt we be read. our 
Shs for diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many controvertible truths; 
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we cannot without arrogancy entreat a credulity , or_ implore any farther 
aſſent , then the probability of our Reaſons, and vetity' of experiments in- 
duce. | 
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Here are beſide theſe Authors and ſuch as have poſitively promoted errors, 
divers other which are in ſotne way acceſlory ; whoſe verities although 
they do not dire&ly aſſert , yet do they obliquely concur unto their beliets. 
In -which account are many holy Writers, Preachers, Moraliſts, Rheroricians, 


ums from all things wharſoever ; and playing much upon the ſimile, or illu- 
ftrative argumentation : to induce their Enthymemes unto the people, they 
rake up popular conceits, and froth traditions unjuſtifiable or really falſe, il- 
luſtrate matters of undeniable truth.” Wherein although cheir incention be ſin- 
cere, and that courſe not much condemnable; yet doth ic notoriouſly ſtreng- 
then common errors, and authoriſe opinions injurious unto truth. 

Thus have ſome Divines drawn into argument the Fable of the Phenix, made 
uſe of thatof the Salamanter, Pelican, Bafilick, and divers relations of Pliny , 
dedncing from thence moſt worthy morals, and even upon our Saviour. Now 
although chis be nor prejudicial arito wiſer judgements , who are. but weakly 
moved with fuch arguments, yet it is oft times occaſion of Error unto vul- 
gar heads, who expe& inthe Fable as equal a truth as in rhe Moral > and con- 
ceive that infallible Philofophy, which is in any ſenſe delivered. by Divinity. 
But wifer difcerners'do well anderftand, that every Art hath its own circle ; 
that rhe effects of things are beſt examined, by ſciences wherein are deliver 
cheir cauſes; thar ſtrict and definitive expreſſions, are alway required in Phi- 


As may be obſervedeven in holy Scripture, which often omitteth the exa& ac- 
.count of things , deſcribing them rather to our apprehenſions, then leaving 
doubts in vulgar minds, upon 'their unknown and Philoſophical: deſcriptions. 
Thus it termerh the Sun andthe Moon, the two great lights of Heaven. Now 
if any ſhall from hence conclude, the Moon is ſecond in: magnitude unto 
che Sun , he muſt excuſe my belief, and T think it cannot be taken for he- 
reſie, if herein I rather adhere unto the demonſtration of Prolomy, then the 
popular deſcription:of 2foſes. Thus' is it ſaid, Chrox.2.4. That Solomon made 
a molten Sea of ten Cubits, frem brim to brim round in compaſs, ; and five 
Cubits the height thereof, and aline of thirty Cubits did compaſs it round 
abour.. Now in this deſcription , the circumference js made juſt treble ur- 


monſtrates , that the proportion*of.the Diameter , unto the cirthmwference, 
is as 7. unto almoſt 22. which, will occaſion a ſenſible difference”, chat is al- 
moſt a Cubit. Now if herein I adhete'unto Archimedes who fpeaketh exactly, 


{ rather rhen the ſacred Text which fpeaketh largely , 1 hope I ſhall not-offend | 
| Divinity: I am ſure I ſhall have reaſon and experience of every.circle to ſup- 


port tne. | 25 5 | OI DIY 

Thus. Moral Writers, Rhetoricians and Orators make ule of ſeverall relati- 
ons which will not conſiſt with verity. Ariorle in his Erhicks takes up the conceit 
of the Bever, and the divulſion of, his Teſticles. The tradition of the ;Bear , the 


Viper, and divers others are frequent amongſt Orators. All which although unto 
the illiterate and undiſcerning hearersmay ſeem a confirmation of their realities ; 
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Orators and Poets; for they depending upon invention, deduce their medi- | 


loſophy, bur a looſe and popular delivery will ſerve oftentimes in Divinity. | 


to'the Diameter :' that is, as 10.'to 30, or 7. to 21; But Archimedes de- | 
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| yet is this no reaſonable eſtabliſhment unto others, who will not, depend hereon | 
otherwiſe then common Apologues : which being of impoſlible falficies, do nor- ! 
withſtanding include wholfome moralicies, and ſuch as expiate the treſpaſs of | © 
cheir abſurdities. | | 

The Hieroglyphical doQrine of the ZXgyptians ( which in their.four hundred 
years cohabitation ſome conjecture they learned from the Hebrews ) hath much 
advanced many popular conceits. For ufing an Alphabet of things, and not of 
words , through the Imaye and pictures thereof, they endeavoured to ſpeak 
their hidden conceits, in the letters and language of nature. In purſuit whereof, 
alchough in many things, they exceeded not their true and real apprehenſions , 
yet in ſome other they either framing the ſtory, or taking up the tradition, con- | 
duceable unto their attentions, obliquely confirmed many falfities; which asau- | - | 
chentick and conceded truths did after paſs unto the Greeks, from them unto | 
other Nations, are ſtill retained by ſymbolical Writers, Emblemacifts, Heraldes, 
and others. Whereof ſomeare ſtriftly mantained for rrurhs,*as naturally make- 
ing good their artificial repreſentations ; others ſymbollically intended, are li- 
rerally received, and ſwallowed in the firſt ſenſe, without all guſt of the ſecond. 
Whereby we pervert the profound and myſterious knowledge of Zpypr ; con- 
raining the Arcana's of Greek Antiquities, the' Key of many obſcunities, and 
ancient learning extant. Famous herein in former ages were Heraiſcus , Che- 
remon, Epins , eſpecially Ornas Apollo Niliacus : Who livedin the reign of The- 
odoſins, and in Egyprian language left two books of Hieroglyphicks; tranſlated | 
into Greek: by Philippas, and a large colleQion of all made after by Pierixs. 
But no man is likely to profound the ocean of that Dofrine, beyond that emi- 
nent example of induſtrious Learning, Kircheras. | 

Painters who are the viſible repreſenters of things, and ſuch as by the learned 
ſenſe of the eyeendeavour to inform the underſtanding, are not inculpable here- 
in, who either deſcribing natnrals as they are, or aRions as they have been, have 
oftentimes erred in their delineations. Which being the books that all can read, 
are fruitfull advancers of theſe conceptions, eſpecially in common and” popular 
apprehenſions : who being unable for farther enquiry, muſt reft in the text, and 
lecter of their deſcriptions. 2 

Laſtly ,. Poefs and Poetical Writers have in this point exceeded others, trimly 
advancing the &gyprtian notions of Harpies, Phenix, Gryphins, and many more. 
Now however to make uſe of fictions, Apologues, and fables be not unwarran- 
rable,and the intent of theſe inventions might point at laudable ends': Yet do they 
afford our junior capacities a frequent accafion of error, ſetling impreffions in 
our tender memories, which our advanced judgements generally negle& to| - 
expunge. This way the vain and idle fi&ions of the Gentiles did firſt infinuate | | 
into the heads of Chriſtians, and thus are they continued: even unto our daies. }- . 
Our firſt and literary apprehenfions being commonly inſtructed in Authors| 
which handle nothing elſe, wherewith our memories being ſtuffed, our inven-|- 
tions becorhe pedantick, and cannot avoid their alluſions ;- driving at theſe as at | 
the higheſt elegancies, which are but the frigidities of wit , and become not 
the” genius of manly ingenuities. It were therefore no loſs like that of Galens | 
ſtudy, if theſe had found the ſamefare, and wonld in fome way requite the 
neglect of ſolid Authors, if they were leſs purſued. For were a pregnant wit | 
educated in ignorance hereof, receiving only impreſſions from realities, upon 
| ſuch ſolid foundations, it muſt ſurely raiſe more ſubſtantial "ug | 
and fall upon very many exceltent ftrains;-which have been jufled off-by their |. 
intruſions. —__ 
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Cuavr. X. 
of the laſt and common promoter of falſe Opinions, the endea- 
| vours of Satan. _ 


Ut beſide the infirmities of humane nature, the ſeed of error within our 
ſelves, and the ſeveral waies of deluſion from each other, there is an invi- 
ſible Agent,” and ſecret promoter without us, whoſe aQtivity is undifcerned, and 
plaies in the dark upon us; and thar is the firit concriver of Error, and profeſſed 
oppoſer of Truth, the devil. For though permitted unto his proper.principles, | 
Adam perhaps would have ſinned without the ſuggeſtion of Satan: and from the ; 
cranſpreſſive infirmities of himſelf might have erredalone, as well as the Angels 
before him : And although alſo there were no devilat all, yetis there now in 
our natures a confeſſed ſufficiency unto corruption , and the frailty of our own 
Occonomie, were able to betray us out of truth, yet wants there got another | 
Agent, who taking advantage hereof proceedeth to obſcure the diviner parc, 
and effaceall tract of irs traduction. To attempt a particular of all his wiles; is 
t00 bold an Arithmerick for man : what moſt conſiderably concerneth his popular 
and praiſed waies of deluſion, he firſt deceiverh mankind in five main points 
concerning God and himſelf. | 
And firſt his endeavours have ever been, and they ceaſe not yer toinſtill a 
beliefin the mind of man, There isno God ar all. And this heprincipally endea- | 
vours to eſtabliſh in a dire& and literal apprehenſion; that is, that there is no | 


j, 
[ 
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1 


| 
| 
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induce the fame in us; who hath a ſenſible apprehenſion hereof, for he beleiverh | 


. | to run into velleities, and wiſhes of impoſſibilities, have any wtinan 


ſuch reality exiſtent, that the neceſſity of bis entity dependeth upon ours, and is; | 
but a Political Chymera ;. That the natural truth of God isan artificial ere&tion 
of man, and the Creator himſelf but a ſubtile invention of the Creature. 
Where he ſucceeds not thus high, he labours to introduce a ſecondary and| 
deduQtive Atheiſm -, that — , men concede there is a God, yer ſhould 
they deny his providence. And therefore aſſertions have flown abour, that he 
intendeth only the care of ſpecies or common natures, but letteth looſe the 
guard of individuals, and ſingle exiſtencies therein : That he looks not be- 
low' the Moon, but hath deſigned the regiment of ſublunary affairs unto- in- 
feriour deputations. To promote which apprehenſions, or empuzzel their due 
conceptions, he caſterh in the notions of fate , deſtiny , fortune, chance, and 
neceſſity ; terms commonly miſconceived by vulgar heads, and their proprie- 
ty ſometime perverted by the wiſeſt. Whereby extinguiſhing «in minds the 
compenſation of vertue and vice, the hope and fear of heaven or hell ; they com- 
ply in their actions unto the drift of his deluſions, and ive like creatures without 
the capacity of either. | | 

Now hereby he not only undermineth the Baſe of religion, and deſtroyeth | 
the principle preambulous unto all belief , bur puts upon us the remoteſt error 
from truth. For Atheiſm is the greateſt falſiry, and to affirm there is no God, 
the higheft liein Nature. And therefore ſtrictly raken, ſome men will fay his 
labour is in vain; For many there are, who cannot conceive there was ever 
any abſolute Atheiſt , or ſuch as could determine there was no God, without 
all check from himſelf, or contradition from his other opinions. And there- 
fore tlioſe few ſo called by elder times, mighr be the belt of Pagans; ſuffering 
that name rather; in relation to the gods of the Gentiles , then the true Crea- 
cour of all. A conceit that cannot befall his greateſt enemy, or him'that would | 


with trembling. To ſpeak yet more. firiftly and conformably unto ſome 
opinions, no creature can wiſh thus much , nor can the will which hath a power 
of this. | 

For j: 
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For to deſire there.were no God, were plainly to unwiſh their own being ; 
which muſt needs be annihilated in the ſubſtraQtion of that eſſence, which ſub4an- 
tially ſupporterh them, and reſtrains them from regreſſion into nothing. And-if 
as ſome contend, no creaturecan deſire his own annihilation, that Nothing is not 
appetible, and not robeatall, is worſe then to be in the miſerableſt condicion of 
ſomething ; the devil himſelf could not embrace that motion, nor would the ene- 
my of God be freed by ſuch a Redemption. Es 

But coldly thriving in this deſign, as being repulſed by the principles of huma- 
nity, and the Dictates of that production, which cannot deny its original , 
he fetcheth a wider circle; and when he cannot make men conceive there is no 
God at all, he endeavours to make them believe, there is not one, but many : 
whereinhe hath been fo ſucceſsfull with common heads, that he hach led their 


belief thorow all the works of Nature. - 

Now in this latter attempt, the ſubtilty of his circumvention, hath indire&ly 
obtained the former. For although to opinion there be many gods, may ſeen 
an acceſs in Religion, and ſuch as cannot ar all conſiſt with Atheiſm , yet doth 
it diductively and upon' inference include the ſame, for unity is the inſeparable 
and eſſential attribute of. Deity , Andif there be more then one God, ir is no 
Atheiſm to ſay thereis no Godat all. And herein though Socrates only ſuffer- 
ed, yet were Plato and Ariſtotle guilty of the ſame truth; who demonſtra- 
tively underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfeRion, and the indiviſible condition 
of the firſt cauſaror, it was not in the power of Earth, or Areopagy of Hell to 
work them from it. For holding an * ApodiCical knowledge, and aſſured 
ſcience of its verity, to perſwade their apprehenſions unto a plurality of gods 
inthe world, were to make Exclide believe there were more then one Center 
in a Circle, or one right Angle in a Triangle ; which were indeed a fruitleſs 
attempt, and inferret 
Mechanick and vulgar heads aſcend not unto ſuch comprehenſfions , who live 
not commonly unto half the advantage of their principles; yet did they not 
eſcape the eye of wiſer Minervas, and ſuch as made good the genealogie of 7«- 
piters brains; who although they had divers ſtyles for God, yet under many 
appellations acknowledged one divinity : rather conceiving thereby the evidence 
or aRs of his power in ſeveral waies and places, then a multiplication of Eſſence, 
or real diſtraction of unity in any one. 

Again, To render our errors more monſtrous { and what urito miracle ſets 
forth the patience of God, ) he hath endeavoured to make the world believe, 
that he was God himſelf, and failing of his firſt attempt to be but like the high- 
eſt in heaven, he hath obtained with men ro bethe ſame on earth. And hath 
accordingly aſſumed the annexes of divinity, and the prerogatives of the Cre- 


things to come. Thus hath he ina ſpecious way wrought cures upon the ſick : 
played over the wondrous acts of Prophets, and counterfeited many miracles 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Thus hath he openly contended with God, and to 
this effeR his infolency was not aſhamed to play a ſolemn prize with. oſes , 
wherein alchough his performance were very fpecious , and beyond the .com- 


no 


4 at 


abſurdities beyond the evaſion of hell. For though | 


ator,, drawing into practice the operation of miracles , and the preſcience of | 


mon apprehenſion of any power below a Deity , yet was it not ſuch as could} 
make good his Omnipotency. For he was wholly confounded in the converſiowF; -. 
of duit into lice. An a& Phyleſophy. can ſcarce deny to' be above the power of}... 
Nature , nor upon a Tequifite prediſpoſition beyond the efficacy of the Sun. | © 
Wherein notwithſtanding the head of the old Serpent was confeſſedly too weak | 
;o# Moſes hand , and the arm of his Magicians too ſhore for tlie” finger of |. 
God. 


Thus bach he alſo made men believe thar he can raiſe the dead; that he hath | 


the key of life anddeath, andaprerogative above that principle which makes |. 
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; death was nothing, nor nothing after death, muſt contradi& their principles to | 


| our waked ſenſes.” In this expectation he perſwaded the credulity of elder times 


| riſms might haveafforded at home. Nor ſurely if any truth there were there- 
| in, of more then natural aRtviry was his counſell unto Democrarus; when for 
' the falling ſickneſs he commended the Maggot in. a Goats head. For many 


| a natural Magician he may perform many as in waies above our knowledge , 


| 


Part hereof hath been 
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no jj nee from privations. The Stoicks that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe 
men dwelt about the Moon , and thoſe of fools wandred about the'earth, ad- 
vantaged the conceit of this effe&t ; wherein the Epictireans, who held that 


bedeceived. Nor could the Pythagorian or ſach as mantained the tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls give cafie admittance hereto : for holding that ſeparared ſouls, fuc- 
ceſlively ſupplied other bodies; they could hardly allow the raiſing of ſouls 
from other worlds , which at the ſame time, they conceived conjoyned unto 
bodies in this. More inconſiſtent with theſe opinions, is the error of Chriſtians, 
who holding the dead do reſt in the Lord, do yet believe they are at the 
lure of the Devil ; that he who is in bonds himſelf commandeth the fetters of 
the dead, and dwelling inthe bottomleſs lake, the bleſſed from Abrahims bo- 
ſome, that can believe the real reſurre&ion of Szmzxel : or that there is any 
— + "4 deluſion, in the praiſe of * Necromancy and popular conception of | 

olts. - | 

He hach moreover endeavoured the opinion of Deity , by the deluſion of 
Dreams , and the diſcovery of things to come in fleep, above the preſcience of 


to take up their lodging before his temple, in skins of their own facrifices : till 
his reſervedneſs had contrived anſwers, whoſe . accompliſhments were in his 
power, or not beyond his preſagement. Which way, although it hath pleaſed 
Almighty Gog, ſometimes to reveal himſelf, yet was the proceeding very diffe- 
rent. ' For the revelations of heaven are conveied by new impreſſions, and the 
immediate illumination of the ſoul, whereas the deceiving ſpirit, by concita- 
tion of humours , produceth his conceited phantaſms, or by compounding 
the ſpecies already. reſiding, doth make up words which mentally ſpeak his in- 
rentions. | [1 Os. 

But above all he moſt advanced his Deity in the ſolemn practiſe of -Oracles, 
wherein in ſeveral parts of the world, he publikely profeſſed his divinity ; | 
but how ſhort they flew of that ſpirit , whoſe omniſcience they would reſem- 
ble , their weakneſs ſufficiently declared. What jugling there was therein , 
rhe Orator plainly confeſſed , who being good at the ſame game himſelf, 
could fay that Pythia Philippiſed. Who can byt laugh at the carriage of Am- | 
mon unto Alexander, who addreſling unto him as God , was made to be- 
lieve, he was a god himſelf > How openly did he betray his Indivinity unto 
Creſius , who being ruined by his Araphibology, and expoſtulating with him 
for ſo ungratefull a deceit; received no higher anſwer, then the excuſe of his | 
imporency upon the contradiQtion of fate, and the ſetled law of powers be- | 
yond his power to controle! What more then ſublunary dire&ions, or ſuch 
as might proceed from the oracle of humane reaſon, was in his advice unto | 
the Spartans in the time of a great plague; when for the ceſſation thereof, he 
wiſht them to have recourſe unto a Fawn, that is in. open terms, unto one Ne- 
brus, a good Phyſitian of thoſe daies? From no diviner a ſpirit came his reply 
unto Caraca/la, .who requiring a remedy for his gout, received no other coun- 
ſell then. to refrain cold drink ; which was bur a dietetical caution, and ſuth as 
without a journey unto e£/culapixs, culinary preſcription and kitchin Apho- 


things ſecret are true , ſympathies and antipathies are ſafely authentick unto us, 
who ignorant of. their cauſes may yet acknowledge their effets. Beſide being 


though not tranſcending our natural power, when oux knowledge ſhall direct ir. 
vered by himſelf, and fome by humane indagarion : | 
| which / 
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| 
which though magnified as freſh inventions unto us, areſtaje unto his cognition. | 
I hardly believe he hath from elder times unknown the verticity of the loadſtone  ' 
ſurely his perſpicacity diſcerned it toreſpe&t the Norch, when ours beheld it in- | 
determinately. Many ſecrets there are in Nature of difficulr diſcovery unto man, 
of eaſie knowledge unto Satan, whereof ſome his vain glory cannot conceal, | 
others his envy will not diſcover. 

Again , ſuch is the myſterie of his deluſion, that although he labour to make 
us believe that he is God, and ſupremeſt nature whatſoever, yet would he alſo 
perſwade our beliefs , that he is lefs then Angels or men ; and his condition 
not only ſubjeRed unto rational powers, but the actions of things which have 
no efficacy on our ſelves. Thus hath he inveigled no ſmall part of the world 
into a credulity of artificial Magick : Thar there is an Arr, which without com- 
pat commandeth the powers of Hell, whence ſome have delivered the polity 
of ſpirits, and left an account even to their Provincial Dominions : that they 
ſtand in awe of charms, ſpels, and Conjurations, that he is affraid of letters 
and characters, of notes and daſhes, which ſet together do ſignifie nothing, 
and not ,only in the dictionary of man, bur the ſubtiler vocabulary of Saran. 
That there is any power in Biramen, pitch or brimſtone, to puritie the ayr from ' 
his uncleannefs, that any vertue there is in Hipericon re make good the name ' 
of fuga Demonis ; any ſuch Magick as is aſcribed unto the Root Baaras by 7o- : 
ſephus, of Cyns/paſtus by + lianss, it is not eafieto believe, nor is it naturally | 
madeour' what is delivered of Tobias , that by the fume of a fiſhes liver, he 

ut to flight A/modens. That they are afraid of the pentangle of So/omos, though 
0 ſet forth with the body of man,as to touch and point our.the five places where- 
in our Saviour was wounded, I know not how to affent. If perhaps he hath fled 
from holy water, if he cares not tohearthe ſound of * Terragammaron, if his eye 
delight not in the ſign of the Croſs ; and that ſometimes he will ſeem to 
charmed wich words of holy Scripture, and ro flye from the ſetter and dead 
verbality, who muſt only ſtart at thelifeand animated interiors thereof: It may 
be feardthey are but Parthian flights, Ambyſcado retreats, and cluſory tergi- 
verſations : Whereby to confirm our credulities, he will comply with che opinion 
of ſuch powers, which in, themſelves have no activities. Whereof having onee 
begot in our minds an affured dependence, hermakes usrely on powers which he 
bur precariouſly obeies; andto deſert rhoſe true and only charms which Hell 


cannot withſtand. | 
Laſtly , To lead us farther into: darkneſs, and quite to loſe us in this maze of 


he is not only ſubje& unto inferiour creatures, but in rhe rank of nothing. Infi- 
nuating into mens minds there is no Devilat all, and contriveth accordingly, 
'many waties to conceal or indubitate his exiſtency. Wherein beſide that he 
annihilates the bleſſed Angels and ſpiritsin the rank of his creation, he begets a 
ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſseye unto:the laſt remunerations. And there- 
fore hereto he inveigleth, not only Saddaces and ſuch as retain unto the Church 
of Gad: but is alſo content that Epicarus, Demecritus,or any Heathan ſhould 
hold the fame. And to this .effe&t he maketh men believe that apparjtions, and 


-| Error, he would make men believe there is no fuch creatureas himfelf: and thar | 


ſuch as confirm his exiftence are either deceptions of fight, or melancholly de- 
pravements of phancy. Thus whien the bad not only appeared but ſpake unto 
Brutus ,, Caſſius the Epicurian was really at hand co ade him, it wasbata | 
miſtake in his weary imagination , and 'thar indeed there were no ſuch tealities 
in nature. Thus he endeavours to propagate theunbelief of witches;whole con- 
celſion.infers his co-exiſtency ; by this means alſo he advanceth che opinjon of to- 


are ſpirits ſibſiſtent without bodies, will wich more difficytcy affirm the feparared 


- 


exiſtence of their own. - * 


| Now! 


tal dearh, and flaggereth the immortality of the ſoul: for, ſuth asdepy here | 
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Now to induce and bring about theſe falſities, he hath laboured to deſtroy : 
| | the evidence of Truth, that is the revealed verity and written Word of God. | 
| [To whichintent he hath obtained wich ſome to repudiate the books of A40- 

ſes, others thoſe of the Prophets, and ſome both : co deny the Goſpel and 
authentick Hiſtoriesof Chriſt , ro reje& that of Fohn, and receive that of 7«- | 
das , todiſallow all, and ere another of Thomas. And when neither their cor- 
ruption by Yalextinusand Arrixs, their mutilation by Marcion, Manes and Ebion' 
could farisfie his deſign, he attempted the ruin and total deſtruction thereof, 
as he ſedulouſly endeavoured, by the power and ſubtilty of 7ulian, Maximinus 
and Diocleſian. - 

Bur the my of that piece, which hath ſo long eſcaped the common fate, ' 
and the providence of that Spirit which ever waketh over it , may at laſt diſcou-; 
rage ſuch attempts; and if not make doubtful its Mortality, ac leaſt indubicably 
declare, this is a ſtone too big for Saturn mouth , and a bit indeed Oblivion can- 
not ſwallow. | 
| And thus how ſtrangely he poſſeſſeth us with Errors may clearly be obſerved; 

deluding us into contradictory and inconſiſtent falſities ; whileſt he would make 
us believe, That there is no God. That there are many. That he himſelf is God. 
That heis leſs chen Angels or Men, That he is nothing atall. 

Nor hath he only by theſe wiles depraved the conception of the Creator, but 
| with ſuch Riddles hath alſo entangled the Nature of our Redeemer. Some de-| 
nying his Humanity, and that he was one of the Angels, as Ebien , that the 
Father and Son were but one perſon, as Sebellins. That his body was phan-" 
taſtical, as Manes, Baſilides, Priſcillian, Fovinianuns ; that he onely paſſed 
| through ary, as Uryches and Yalentizus. Some denying his Divinity , that 
| he was begotten of humane principles, and the ſeminal Son of oſeph;. as 
Carpocras, Symmachas, Photinus. That he was Seth the ſon of Adam, as the 
| . +» | Sethians. That he was leſs then as Cherinthus. That he was inferiour 

| unto Helchiſedech, as Theodorws, That he was not God, but God dwelt in'him, | 
as Nicolaus: And ſome embroiling them both. So did they which converted the 
Trinity into a quaternity , and affirmed two perſons in Chriſt, as Paulus Same 
ſatenss ; that held he was man without a foul, and that the word performed that 
' office in him, as Apoliinariz. That he was both Son and Father,as Mertens. That 
| Zeſxs ſuffered, bur Chriſt remained impatible, as Cherinrhxs. Thus he endeavours 
| co entangle Truths : And when he cannot poſlibly deſtroy its ſubſtance, he cun- 
| ningly confounds its apprehenſions ; that from the inconſiſtent and contrary de- 

; termitations thereof, conſectary impieties, and hopeful concluſions may ariſe, 
| there's no ſuch thing at all. | 
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| Cunay. XI. 
| A further 1lluftration. 


N Ow although theſe waies of deluſions, moſt Chriſtians have eſcaped, yer | 
are there many other whereunto .we are daily betrayed, and theſe we 

| | meet with in obvious occurrents of the world, wherein he induceth us, to 
| | aſcribeeffets unto cauſes of no cognation ; and diſtorting the order and the- 
| | ory of cauſes perpendicular to ther effets,. he draws them afide unto things 
whereto they run parallel, and in their proper motions would never meer to- 


I , Thus doth he ſometime delude us in the conceits. of Stars and Meteors, 
beſide their allowable aQtions aſcribing effeRts thereunto of independent cauſa- 
tions. Thus hath he alſo made the ignorant fort believe that natural _— 
| | | Ummedi- 
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immediately and commonly proceed from ſupernatural powers; and'thefe he 
uſually drives from Heaven, his ownprincipality the air,' and meteors'therein ; 
which being of themſelves, the effects of natural and created cauſes, and ſuch. 
as upon a due conjunction of aftives and paſlives, withouta miracle muſt arife 
unto what they appear ; are. alwaies looked on by ignorant ſpeQtarors asſuper- 
nacural ſpeRacles, and made the cauſes or Ggns of moſt ſucceeding contingen-. 
cies. To behold a Rain-bow in the night, is no prodigy unto a Philoſopher. Then 
Eclipſes of Sun or Moon, nothing is more natural. Yet with whar- ſuperſtition 


they have been beheld ſince the Tragedy of Niceasand his Army, many exam< | 


ples declare. | 294 | 7 + 
True it is, and we will notdeny , that although rheſe being natural pro- 
duRtions from ſecond and ſerled cauſes, we need not-alway ſook upon them 
as the ' immediate Hand ' of God, or of his miniſtring Spirits.; yet. do 


they ſomerimes admit a reſpect therein; and even in their naturals ; the in» | 


differency of their exiſtencies contemporiſed unto our ations, admits'a far= 
ther conſideration. | | 


That two or threeSuns or Moons appear in any mans life or reign, it is not. | 


worth the wonder. Burt that the ſame ſhould fall out at a remarkable time, or 
point of ſome deciſiveaction , that the,.contingency of the appearance ſhould 
be confined unto that time ; that theſe, who ſhould make bur one line in the. 


Book of Fate, and land together in'the great Ephemerides of God; beſide | 


the Philoſophical aſſignment of rhe cauſe; ic may admit a Chriſtian appreben- 
fionin the fignality. Eos fda 65.15 hg 
But above all he deceiveth ys, when we: aſcribe the effects of things unto evi-. 
dent and ſeeming caufalities, which ariſe from the ſecret and undiſcerned action. 
of himſelf. Thus hach he deluded many Nations in his Auguriall and Extiſpicious 
inventions; from caſual and uncontrived contir;genciesdivining events ſucceeding. 


Which T »ſcan Pen ſealing upon' Rojwe, hath ſince poſſeſſed all Europe, |. 
0 


When Auguſtus found rwo gals in his facritice, the credulity of the Ciry con+ 
cluded a hope of peace with Anthony, and; the conjunction of perſons in choler 


with each other. Becauſe Brarus and Caſſivs met a Blackmore,| and Pompey had * 


on a dark or ſad coloured garment at .Pharſalia, theſe werepreſages of their 
overthrow. Which notwichitanding are ſcarce Rhetorical ſequels; concluding 
Metaphors from realities, and from conceptions metaphoricall inferring realictes 
again. | 


ay . . G:-.3 : : a OS ; 
| Now theſe divinations concerning events,being in his pÞwer to force, contrive, | 
prevent or further,chey mult generally fait ouc conformably unto his predictions. | 


When Graces was lain, the ſame day the Chickens refuſed to come'our of the 
coop : and Claxdins Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemned 
the Tripudiary Augurations : They died not becauſe the Pullets would nor feed : 


bur becauſe the devil foreſaw their death; he contrived that 'abſtinence in them. | 
So was there no natural dependence of-the event upon the ſign, but-an arcifi- | 


cial contrivance of the ſign unto the event. An unexpected way of deluſion, 


| {and whereby he moreeaſily led away the incircumſpection of their belief: Which | 
fallacy he might excellently have acted before the death of Sax! ;, for' that be- | 
ing within his power to foretell, was not beyond his abiliry to foreſhew 2: and | 


might have contrived ſigns thereof through all the creatures; which vuibly con- 
firmed by the event, had proved authentick unto thoſt times, and advanced the 
Arteveralter. © uh win - roptu tt age: is ole Herne 30 oY Goo TT 
He deludeth usalfo by Philters, Ligatures , Charms; fingrounded: Amulets,; 
Characters, and many / Aa eh waiesin the cure gf common. diſcaſes'z fe- 
conding herein the expectation of men withevents of his own contriving. Which. 
while ſome unwilling to fall directly upon Magick, impute unto- the: power | 
imagination,” or the efficacy of hidden Fonſes, be obtains a bloody — ] 

; or 


ES vc 
| The danger .. |! 
and delufon |- 
thar is in cures |. 


by.. Charms,. 


of Amulets ,. Li- |- 
garures, Cha- |. 
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| for thereb he begers not only a falſe opinion, but ſach as leaderh the open way 


of deſtruction. In maladiesadmitring natural reliefs,-making men rely on re- 
medies, neither of real operation in themſelves, nor more then ſeeining efficacy 


{ in his concurrence. Which whenſoever he pleaſeth to withdraw, they ftand na-' 


ked unto the miſchief of their diſeaſes; and revenge the contempt of the me- 
dicines of the Earth which God hath created for them. And therefore when 
neither miracle is expeRed, nor connection 'of cauſe unto effect from natural 
grounds concluded , however it be ſometime ſucceſsfull , it cannot be fate to 
rely on ſuch praQtiſes, and deſert the known and authentick neu of God. 
In which rank of remedies, if nothing in our knowledge or their proper power 
be able to relieveus , we muſt with patience ſubmir unto that reſtraint, and ex- 
pe the will of the Reſtrainer. 

Now in theſe effe&ts although he ſeem oft- times to imitate , yet doth he con- 
cur unto their productions in a different way from that ſpirit which fometime 
in natural means produceth effe&s above Nature. For whether he worketh by 
cauſes which have relation or none unto the effe&t, he maketh it out-by ſecrer 
and undiſcerned waies of Nature. So when Caizs the blind , in the reign of 
Antoninus, was commanded to paſs from the right fide of the Altar unto the 
left, to lay five fingersvf one hand thereon, and five of the other upon his 
eyes; alchough the cure ſucceededand all the people wondered, there was not 
any thing inthe aCtion which did/ produce it,nor any thing in his power thar could 
enable it thereunto. So for the ſame infirmity, when Aper was counſelled by him 
to make a collyrium or ocular medicine with the blood of a white Cock, and hony, 


was cured by honey and pine Nuts takenfrom his Alcar : When Lacize for the 
pain in his fide, applied thereto the aſhes from his Altar with wine ;, although the 


theſe effeRs. | 


proceeding by viſiblemeans or not, unto viſible effe&s, is able ro conjoin them 
y his co-operation. And therefore thoſe fenfible waies which feem of indifferent 
| natures, are not idle ceremonies, but may be cauſes by his command, and ariſe 
unto productions beyond:their regular aQtvities. If Nahaman the Syrian had 
waſhed in ordan without the commandof the Prophet, I believe he had been 
cleanſed by them no morerhen by the waters of Damaſcns. I doubt if any beſide 
El;fha had caſt in ſalt , the waters of fericho had not been made wholefome. I 
know that a decoction of wild gourd or-Colocynthis ( though ſomewhat qua- 
lifed |) will not from every hand be dulcified unto aliment by an addition of 


unto Ezechias , we find that gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medi- 
cine to clear the eyes of 7obit : which carrying in themſelves ſome action of their 
own , they were additionally promoted by that power, which can extend their 
natures unto the production of effects beyend their created efficiencies. And 


- | thus may he operatealſo from cauſes of no-power nnto their viſible effects; for 
he that harh determi 


determined their actions unto certain effects, hath not ſo cmpried his 
own, but that he can.make them effectual unto any other. 


| - Again, Although hisdelufions run higheſt in points of practice, whoſe errors 


draw on offenſive or penall enormities, yet doth he alſo deal in points of ſpecula- 
tion, and things whoſe knowledge terminates.in themſelves. Whoſe cognition 
althoughir'ſeems indifferent , and therefore its aberration directly to condemn 


| no.man ; yetdoth he hereby ey diſpoſe us unto errors, and deductively 


dejectusinto deſtructive concl ? 


Thatthe Sun,Moon and Stars are living creatures, endued with ſoul and life, 


_— — 


flower or meal. There was ſome natural vertue inthe Plaiſter of figs applied | 


—_ ——  —_ 


— 


and apply it to his eyes for three daies: When ?ul5as for his ſpitting of blood, | 


remedies: were ſomewhat rational, and net without a natural vertueunto fuch | 
intentions , yet need we not believe that by their proper faculties they produced | 


Butthe effc&ts of powers Divine flow from another operation; who either | 
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ſeems an innocent Error , "and an harmleſs digrefſion from truth , yet hereby | | 
he confirmed- their Idolatry, and made it more plauſibly embraced. For | | 
wiſely miſtruſting that reaſonable ſpirits would .never firmly be loſt in | { * 
the adorement of things inanimate, and in_ the loweſt form of Nature ; | | 
| he begat an opinion that they were living creatures, and could not decay for | | 
ever. | 
That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a conceit derogative unto. himfelf, | 
and ſuch as he ſhould racher labour to overthrow , yet hereby he eſtabliſherh | | 
the Doctrine of Luſtrarions, Amulets and Charms, as we have declared | 
before. | | | | 

Thar there are two principles of all things, one go6d, and another evil, from 
the one proceeding vertue, love, lighr and unity , from the other diviſion , dif- | | 
cord, darkneſs and deformity, was the ſpeculation of Pyrhogoras, Empedocles, 
and many ancient Phitoſophers, and was no morethen Oromaſades and Arimanins 
of Zoroaſter. Yet hereby he obtained the advantage of Adoration , and' as the 
rerrible principle became more dreadful then his Maker , and therefore” not 
willing co let it fall, he furthered the cconceit in ſucceeding Ages, and raiſed the 
faction of Afanes to maintain it. CO — 

Thar the feminine ſex have no generative emiſſion, affording no feminal Prin- 
ciples of conception, was Ariſftorles opinion of old , maintained ftill by ſome, 
and will be councenanced by him for ever. For hereby he diſparageth the fruic 
of the Virgin, fruſtratech the fandameneat Propheſie, nor can the ſeed of the | 
| woman then break the head of the Serpent. 

Nor doth he only ſport in ſpeculative Errors, which are of conſequent impie- 
ties; but the unquietneſs of his malice hunts after ſimple lapſes , 'and fuch | 
whoſe falfities do onely condemn our . underſtandings. Thus if Xeaophanes , 
will ſay there is another world in the Moon, If Heracl/itys with his adberents} | 
will hold the Sun is no bigger then ic appeareth ; If Anaxagoras affirm thar 
Snow is black, If any other opinion there are no Anripodes , or thar Stars 
do fall , he ſhall not want herein the applauſe or advocacy of Satan, For ma- 
ligning the tranquility of truth, he delighterh to trouble irs ſtreams , and being 
a profeſſed enemy unto God (who is truth it ſelf )'he promoteth any Exror as de- 
rogatory to his Nature ; and revengeth himſelf in every difformity from truth. 
If therefore at any time he fpeak or pratiſe truth, iris upon deſign,anda ſubrile > 
inverſion of the precept of God, to do good that evil may come of it. And 
therefore ſometimes we meet with wholſome do&rines from Hell ; Noſce te- 
ip/um, the Motto of Delphos, was a good precept in morality : That a juit man 
is beloved of the gods, an uncontroulable verity. *Twas a good deed, though 
not well done, which he wrought by Yeſpaſian , when by the touch of his foor 
he reſtored a lame man, and by the ſtroak of his hand another that was blind, 
bur the intention hereof drived at his own advantage; for hereby he nor only 

confirmed the opinion of. his power with the people, bur his integrity with Prin- | 
| ces; in whoſe power he knew it lay to overthrow his Oracles, and ſilence the pra- | 
ice of his deluſions. 

Bur of fuch a diffuſed nature, and ſo large is the Empire of Truth', that 
| it hath place within the walls of Hell, and the devils themſelves are daily 
| forced to praiſe it, nor only as being true themſelves in a Metaphyſical verity, 
that is, as havins their eſſenceconformable unto the Intellect of cheir Maker, 
bur making uſe of Moral and Logical verities , chat is, whether in the confor- | 
mity of words unto things, or things unto their own conceptions, they practiſe | 
{truth in common among themſelves. For although without ſpeech they intui-| _ ._.. ;. 

tively conceive each other, yer do their apprehenſions proceed through rea- _=_ (p! = 
| lities; and they conceive each other by ſpecies, which carry the-true and pro- | 5; a-ohe.. 
| per notions of chings conceived: _ ſo alſo in Moral verities ,” — | 
EOS | 2x —_ ns they! - 
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they deceive us, .they lie unto each other , as.well underſtanding thar all 
community is continued by Truth , and that of Hell cannot c with- 
out it. + = E | | 

To-come yet nearer the __ and draw'into a ſharper angle, They do not 
only ſpeak and praftiſe truth, but may be ſaid well-wiſhers hereunto, and in! 
ſome ſenſe do really deſire its enlargement. For many things which in chem-! 
ſelves are falſe, they do deſire were.true ; He cannot but with he were as he 
profeſſeth , that he had the knowledge of future events, were it in his power, | 
the Jews ſhould bein theright, and the Afeſiac yet to come. Could his deſires | 
effect it, the opinion © 5 a a ſhould be true, the world ſhould have no end, ' 
but be as immortal as himſelf. For thereby he might evade the accompliſh- | 
ment of thoſe afflitions, he now but gradually 'endutreth; for comparative- | 
ly unto thoſe flames, he- is but yet in Barco, then begins his Joni Rote, or 


terrible fire, which will determine his diſputed ſubcilty , and hazard his immor- 


Bur to ſpeak ſtriftly, he is in theſe wiſhes no promoter of verity, but. if con- 
ſidered fome waies injurious unto truth , for (beſides that if things were true, | \- 
which now are falſe, it were butan exchange of their natures, and things muſt 
then be falſe, which now are true.) the ſetled and determined -order of the 
world would be perverted, and that courſe of things diſturbed, which ſeemed | 
beſt unto the immutable contriver. For whileſt they murmur againſt the pre- 
ſent diſpoſure of things , Os mger! determined realities unto their private 
optations, they reſt not in their eſtabliſhed natures; but unwiſhrig their un- 
alterable verities , do tacitely deſire in them a difformity from” the primitive 
Rule, andthe Idea of that mind that formedall things beſt. And thus he offend- 
ed truth even in his firſt attempt , For not content with his created nature, 
and thinking it too low , to be the higheſt creature of God, he offended the 
Ordainer , not onely in the attempt, but in 'the wiſh and ſimple volition 


thereof. 
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bodies, generally held for tru; which examined, proce ei- 
ther falſe, or dubious: | . 


Cuar. 4 
of Chryſtall. 


BD amongſt us, that ſtal is nothing elſe, but Tce or Show 
W. concreted, and by duration of time, congealed beyond 
& liquation. OF. which aſſertion , if preſcription of time, 
and numeroſity of Aﬀereors , were a ſufficient demon- 
ſtration , we might ſir down herein,” asan unqueſtionable 
P Truth ; nor ſhould there need «/terior diſquiſition. For 
< few opinions there are,/ which have found ſo many friends, 
or been ſo popularly received, through all profeſſions and Ages. | Pliny is poſi- 
tivein this opinion : Cryſtallus fir gels vehementins concreto © the ſame is fol- 
lowed by Sexeca, Elegantly deſcribed by Claudian, not denied by Scaliger, ſome 
way affirmed by Albertns, Braſavolus, and diretly by many others. The ven& 
rable Fathers of the Church bave alſo affented hereto; As Baſil in his Hexame- 
ron, Tſidore in his Erymologies, and not only Aſtiz 2 Larine Father, bur Gregory the 
great, and room upon occaſion of that term expreſſed in the firſt of Zzekze!. 
All which nocwithſtanding,upon a ſtrict enquiry, we find the matter controver- 
tible, and with much more reaſon denied then is as yet affirmed. For though ma- 
ny have paſſed it over with eafie affirmatives ; yet are there alſo many Athorsthat 
deny it, and the exacteſt Mineralogiſts have rejected it. Diodoras in his eleventh 
Book denieth ir, (if Chryſtal be there taken in its proper acception, as Rhodigi- 
xs hath uſed it, and not for a Diamond, as Salmatixs bath expounded it) for in 
that place he affirmeth ; Cryſtallam eſſe lapidem ex aqua para concretum , nou 
ramen frigore ſed divini caloris vi. Solinus who tranſcribed Pliny , and there- 
fore in almoſt all ſubſcribed unto him, bath inthis point difſented trom him- P#- 
tant quidam glaciem coire, & in Cryſtallum corporari, ſed fruſtra. Mathioluns 
in his Commenc upon Dioſcorides, hath with confidence rejected it. The fame 
hath been performed by Agricola de natura foſſilium ; by Cardan, Butins de 
Boot, Ceſins Bernardus, Sennertus, and many more. | 
Now beſides Auchority againſtic, there may be many reaſons deduced from 


is probable in their concretion. For if Chryſtal be a ſtone (as in the num- 
ber thereof ic is confeſſedly recaved,) it is not immediacly concreted by the” 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a Mineral ſpirir., and lapidifical principles of 
its own , and therefore while it lay i» ſolutis principiis, and: remained in'a flu-' 


THE SECOND BOOK:| 


Of ſundry popular Tenets concerning Minerall , ' and vegetable 


Þ Ereof the cominon 6pinion hath been, and till remaineth | 


"_— 


their ſeveral differences which ſeem to overthrow 'n. And firſt , a difference | 


Thar Chry- 
ſtal is nor 
[ce or Snow 
congealed. 


id body, it was a ſubjeR: very unapt for proper conglaciation; ' for — 
| | _ firits, 
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ſpirits do generally reſiſt and ſcarce ſubmit thereto. So we obſerve that ma- | 
ny waters and ſprings will never freez , and many parts in. Rivers and Lakes, ; 
where there are Mineral eruptions ,- will {till perfiſt without congelations , : 
as wealſo obſerve in Aqua forts, or any Mineral ſolution , either of Vaitrioll, 
Alum, Salr-peter, Ammoniac or Tartar ; which although to ſome degree ex- 
haled:,: and placedin cold conſervatories, will Chryſtallize and ſhoot into white | 
and glacious bodies, yet is not this a congelation -primarily effefted by cold, 
but an intrinſecal induration from themſelves; and a retreat into their pro- | 
per ſolidities, which were abſorbed by the liquor, and loſt in a full imbibi- 
tion thereof before. And ſo alſo when wood and many other bodies do pe- 
trifie, either by the ſea, other warers, ot earths abounding in ſuch ſpirits, we 
do not uſually aſcribe their induration to cold, but- rather unto falinous ſpirits, 
| concretive juices, and cauſes circumjacent, which do aſlimilate all bodies nor 

oo indiſpoſed for their impreſſions. 7 
But Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the ayr , whereby it acqui- 
reth no new form, but rather a conſiſtence or determination of its diffluency, 
and amitteth not its eſſence, but- condition of Auidity. Neither doth there 
any thing properly conglaciate but water, or watery humidity ; for the derer- 
mination of quick-ſilver is properly fixation, that of milk coagulation , and 
chat of oyl and unRious bodies, only incraffacion ; And: therefore Ar:/torlc 
A makes a trial of the fertility of humane feed, from the.experiment of conge- 
lation; for That, faich be, which is not watery and improlificall will not con- 
| glaciate , which perhaps muſt not be taken ſtritly, but ih the germ and ſpi- 
; . rited particles : for I obſerve will. freez, in the aibuginops part thereof. 
And upon this ground Parace!ſws in his Archidoxis, extraterh rhe magiſtery 
h of wine, after four monchs digeſtion in horſe-dung, expoſing/it unto the extre- 
| mity of cold ; whereby the aqueous. paxts will freez, but the Spirit retire and be 

found uncongealed in the Center. : | | . 


= _ 
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. | But whether this congelation be ſimply made by. cold, or alſo by co-operation 
of any nitrous coagulum , or ſpirit of falt the principle of concretion ; where- 
| by we obſerve that Ice may be tnade with Salt and Snow by the fire ide; as. 
How to make | is alſo obſervable from Ice made by. Salt-peter 'and water , duly mixed and | 
Ice arany | ſtrongly agitated at any timeof the year ; were a very conſiderable enquiry. | 
time of the | Forthereby we might cleer the generation of Snow , nail and hoary troſis, 
"ey the piercing qualities of ſome winds, the coldneſs of caverns and ſome Cells. 
| We might more ſenſibly conceive how Salt-peter fixeth. che flying ſpirirs of 
| Minerals in chymical preparations, and how by this congealing quality it be- 
| comes an uſeful medicine in Fevers. - APY 2 3h 
1 Again , The difference of their, concretion is. colle&ible from their diſſo- 
| ſation, which being many waies-performable in Ice, is few waies effeted in 
| Crhyſtal, Now the cauſes of liquation are contrary to thoſe of concretion , 
A and as the Atoms and indiviſible- parcels are united, fo are they in an oppoſite 
| - | way disjoined. That which is concreted by exſiccation'or expreſſion of humi- 
| dity, will he reſolved by humeRation, as carth, dirc and clay; thac which 
is coagulated by a fiery ſiccity, will ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous hu- 
_ as falt and ſugar, which are eaſily diffoluble in water, but not with- 
THE out difficulty in oyl; and well reQified ſpirits of wine. That which is con- 
| creted by cold, will diſſolve by a moiſt hear, if it conſiſt of watery parts, 


| as Gums, Arabick, Tragacanth, Ammoniac and others, in anayrie heat or 
| oyl, as all refinous bodies,” Turpentine , Pitch-and Frankincenſe, in both, as 
q gummy reſinous bodies, Maſtick', Camphire and: Storax, in neither , as neu- 
trals and bodies .artomalous hereto,, as Bdellium, Myrrhe and- others. Some 

| by a violent dry heat, as- Mettals ; which alchough corrodible by waters , 
| | yet will they not ſuffer a liquation from the powerfulleſt heat, communicable 
| unto 
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{but not endure the potential cahdixy of many waters.” Tor it will preſently diſ- 
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| and ſo will Salt run with fire, although it be concreted by heat. And this way ofafs. 
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unto that element . Some will diſſolve by this hear although their ingredients be 
earthy , as Glaſs, whoſe materials are fine Sand, and the aſhes of Chal! or Fearn ; 


The original 
irgredients of 


may be effected a liquation in Chryſial, bur not without ſome difficulty ; thatis , 
calcination or reducing ir by Art into a ſubtle powder, by which way anda | 
vitreous commixture, Glafles are ſometime made hereof, and it becomes the 
chiefeſt ground for artificial and faRtitious gemms. Bur che ſame way of tation | 
is common alſo unto many Stones; and not only Berylls and Cornelians, bur 
Flints and Pebbles, are ſubjeR unto fuſion, and will run like Glaſs in fire. 

Bur Ice will diſſolve in any way of heat , for ic will diſſolve with fire; it will X 
colliquate in water, or warm oyl ; nor doth it only ſubmit unto an actual hear, | 


ſolvein cold Aqua forts, ſp. of Vitrioll, Salr, or Tartar , nor will it long con- 
tinue its fixation in ſpirits of wine, as may be obſerved in Ice injected therein. 
Again,the concretion of Ice will not endyrea dry attrition without liquation; tor 
if it be rubbed long with acloth,it meltech.But Chryſtal will calefie uncoelerici- 
ty ; that is, a power toactradt ſtraws or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed. Whichisa declarement of very different parts : wherein we ſhall not in-' 
large, as having diſcourſed concerning ſuch bodies in the Chap. of Elecricks. 
They are differenced by ſupernaration or floating upon water ; for Chryſtal | 
will ſink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderofity , then the | 
ſpace in any water it deth occupy ; and will therefore only ſwim in molten 
mettal and Quickfilver. Burt Ice will ſwim in water of what thinneſs ſo- 
ever; and though it fink in oyl, will float in ſpirits of wine or Aqua vite. 
And therefore it may ſwim in water, not only as being water it ſelf, and in its 
proper place, but perhaps as weighing ſomewhat leſsthen the water it poſſeſſeth. 
And therefore as it will not fink unto the bottom, fo will it neither float: 
above like lighter bodies , but being near in weight, lie ſuperficially or al- 
moſt horizontally unto it. And therefore alſo an Ice or congeſation of Salt 
or Sugar , although it deſcend not unto the bottom , yer will it abate, and: 
decline below the ſurface in thin water, but very ſenſibly in ſpirits of wine. 
For Ice although it ſeemeth as tranſparent and compact as Chryſtal , yet is ir 
ſhort in either; for irs atromes are not concreted into continuity, which | 
doth diminiſh its tranſlucency; it is alfo full of ſpumes and bubbles , which: 
may abate its gravity. And therefore waters frozen in pans, and open glaſ-|_ 
fes, after their diſſolucion do commonly leave a froth and ſpume upon them 
which are cauſed by che airy parts diffuſed in the congeleable mixture : 
which uniting themſelves and finding no paſſage at the ſurface, do elevate 
the maſs, and make the liquor take up a greater place then before : as may 
be obſerved in glaſſes filled with water , which being frozen, will ſeem co}. 
ſwell above the brim. So that if in this condenſation any one affirmerh there | 
is alſo ſome rarefaQtion, experience may aſſert it. . 
They are diſtinguſhed in-ſubſtance of parts and the accidents thereof, that| 
is,. in colour and figure, forTceis a ſfimilary body, and homogeneous concreti- 
on, whoſe material is properly water , and but accidentally exceeding the| 
fimplicity of that element. But the body of Chryſtal is mixed ; its ingredients 
many , and ſenſibly containeth thoſe principles into which mixr bodies are ; 
reduced. For beſide the ſpiric and mercurial principle” it containeth -a ſul-|. 
phur or inflamable parc, andthat in no.ſmall quantity ; for beſides is EleQerick 
attraction , which is made by a ſulphureons etfnvium , it will ſtrike fire upon | 
percuſſion like many -orhes ſtones; and upon collifion with ſteel aRtively fend 
forth irs ſparks, not much inferiourly unto a flint; Now ſuch bodies as 
ſtrike fire have ſulphureous or ignitible © parts within them ,-and thoſe ftrike | 
beſt, whichabound moſt in them. - For theſe ſcintillations-are northe- — | | 
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of the ayr, upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflamable 
| efflnencies diſcharged from the bodies collided. For Diamonds, Marbles, He- 
| liotropes and Agaths;, though hard bodies, will. nor readily ſtrike fire with 
a ſteel, much leis with one another : Nora flint-ſo readily witha ſteel, if 
| they both be very wet, for then the ſparks are ſometimes quenched in cheir 
eruption. . 
nainah alſo a falr, and thae in ſome plenty , which may occaſion its 
fragility, as is alſo obſervable in Corall. This by the art of Chymiſtry is ſe-] 
parable , unto the operations whereof ir is liable, with other concretions , as | 
Paracelſus de calcination, reverberation , ſublimation , diſtillation : And in the preparation 
preparationi- | Of Chryſtal, Paracelſus harh made a rule for that of Gemms, Briefly, ir con- | 
bus. | | ſiſteth of parts ſo far from an Icie diſſolution, that powerfull menſtruums are made | 
for its emollition ; whereby it may receive the tincture of minerals, and fo = | 
| ſemble Gemms, as Boers hath' declared in the diſtillation of Urine, ſpirits of 
wine and turpentine , and isnot only triturable, and reduceable into powder, by 
contrition, but will ſubſift in a violent fire, and endure a vitrification. Whereby 
are teſtified irs earthly and fixed parts: For vitrification is the laſt work of fire, 
and a fuſion of the falr and earth, which are the fixed elements of the compoſi- 
tion.; wherein the fuſible alc draws the earth and infaſible part into one conti- 
n, v4" nuum ;: and therefore aſhes will not run from whence the falt is drawn., as 
on r | bone aſhes prepared for the Teſt of Merals. Common fuſion in Metals is 
melcing of | alſo made by a violent heat, ating upon the volatile and fixed, the dry and 
Mertals, ec. | humid parts of thoſe bodies ; which notwithſtanding are fo united, - that up- 
on attenuation from heat, the humid | will not fly away , bur draw t 4 
| fixed ones into fluor with them. Ordinary liquation in-wax and oily bodies 
| is made by a gentler heat, where the oyl and falt, the fixed and fluid prin- 
ciples will not eaſily ſeparate. All which, whether by vitrification, fuſion or 
| liquation, being forced into fluent conſiſtencies, do naturally. regreſs into cheir 
former ſolidities. Whereas the melting of Ice is a ſimple reſolution , orrerurn | | 
from ſolid to fluid parts, wherein it naturally reſteth. | 
| As for colour, although Chryſtal in his pellucid body ſeems to have none at 
| all, yet in its reduion into powder , it hath a vail and ſhadow of blew, and 
in its courſer peeces, is of a ſadder hue then the powder of Venice glaſs, and 
' this complexion it will mantain although it long endure the fire. Which not- 
withſtanding needs not move us unto wonder , for vicrified and pellucid bo- 
dies, are of a clearer complexion in their continuities, then in their powders 
and Atomical diviſions. So Stibium or [qu of Antimony , appears ſomewhat 
o painted glaſs of a ſanguine red will 


 — — 


| 
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| red in glaſs, but in its powder yellow ; 
| notaſcendin powder above a murrey. £5 
| As for the figure of Chryſtal ( which is very ſtrange, and forced P1;ziz to de- 
* | ſpair of reſolution ) it is for the moſt pare hexagonal or ſix cornered ; being 
; built upon a confuſed matter , from whence as it were from a root angular 
; figuresariſe, evenas in the Amethyſt and Baſaltes. Which regular figuration 
{ hath made ſome opinion, it hath not ics determination from circumſcription, 
| ' or as, conforming unto contiguities, but. rather from a ſeminal root, and for- | 
| mative principle of its own , even as we, obſerve. in ſeveral other concretions. 
' So the ſtones which are ſometime found in the gall of a man, aremoſt rrian- 
| | gular, and pyramidal, although the figure of that part ſeems not to co- 
operate thereto. So the 4ſteria or laps. ftellaris, hath on it the figure of a | 

We | Star, ſo Lapis 7udaicas bath circular lines in length all down its body , 
and equidiſtant, as though they had been turned by Art. So that we call a 
Fayrie ia gue, is often found in goo #5 amongſt us, being of an he- 

e | 
no accr 
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and chill ©” | miſpheric , hath five. double lines arifing from the center of its baſis, 
mines. which if ction diſtrat them, 'do commonly concur , and meer in the 
| BY, | pole 
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pole thereof: - The figures are regular in many other ſtones, as ir the B&lenis Which ſecm- 
nites , Thpis Hitthinns, Cornn Ammonts, and many miore, as by thoſe which <9 be Echi-| 
have not the experience hereof may be obferved in their figutesexpreſfed by T_ 
Mineralogiſts:- But Icereceiveth its figiire according unto the ſurface whete- Muſei Meta 
iQ it concreteth; or the circumambiency which conformeth ir. So it is plain ici. lib. 4. 
upon the furface of water, but round in Hayl ( which is alſo a glaciation, ) | Rather Echi- 
and figured inits guttulous deſcent from the ayr, and fo growing greafer” of "+ 
a 6 4 In / EY ht | Edi | eſt reſem- 
leffer according unto the accretion or pluvious aggelation about” the ihorhet ' þjjÞ th 
and fundametital Atomes therebf , which ſeems to be ſome feathery patticte | ns | 


of Snow ; although Snow it ſelf be ſexangular, or at leaſt of a ſtarty and ma- | found com. 
monly on our 


ny-pointed tgure. - : | | | _ | 
They are alſo differetced in the places of their generation; for though | **r<- 
Chryſtal be found in cold countries , and where Ice remaineth long , atid che 
ayr exceedeth- in cold; yet is it alſo found in regions, where Ice. is ſeldom 
ſeen or ſoon diſfolved; as Plizie and Agricola relate of Cyprus, Caramainid 
andan land inthe Red ſea , It hath been alſo found in the veins of Minerals, | | 
ſomerimes agghntinated unto lead, ſometimes in Rocks, opacotis ſtories, -and 5" i the 
the matble face of Ofavins Duke of Pdrma. It hath alſo conſtant veins; ig 9 
as beſide others , that of mount Salvixe about the Territory df Bergamo; frotti of pure Chry- 
whence if part' be raken, in no long tract of time ont of the fame place, as from ial. 
its rhitieral matrix, gchers are obſerved to ariſe. Which made thelearned Cera- | Mus. Cal | 
is toconiclude; Videant hi an fit glaries, an vero corpas foſſite. tis alſo found in | "<0 - 
the veins of Minerals, in rocks,and ſometime in common earth." But as for Ice, it s 
will not readily concrete butin theapproachment of the ayr, as we have made |. 
trial in glaſſes of water, covered an imch wich oyl , which will not eafily freez 
in hard froſts of our climate. For water commonly concreteth firſt in its ſur- 
face, and fo conglaciates downward , and fo witf ic do although ic be ex ofed 
in the coldeſt merral of lead ; which well accordech wich that expreſſion of fob, | cp, .8 
The waters are hid' as with a ſtone , and the face of the deep is frozen.” Bur wa 
whether water which hath been boiled or heated doth ſooner reteive this congela- 
tion, as commonly is delivered, we reſtin che experiment of Cabexs ; who hath 
reje&ed-the ſame in his excellent diſcourſe of Meteors. ' Jn 
They have contrary qualities elemental, and uſes medicinal; for Ice is 
cold and moiſt, of the quality of water : but Chryſtal is cold'and dry, accord-. 
| 
| 


ins to the condition of earth. The uſe of Tteis condemned by moſt Phyſicians ; 
that of Chryſtal commended by many. - For although Djoſcorides and Galen , 
have left no mention thereof, yet hath Marhiolas, Agricola afid many com- 
mended it in dyſentertes and fluxes; all for the increale of milk; molt Chy- 
miſtsfor the ſtone ; and ſome , as Braſſavelus and Betins, as an antidote againſt 
poiſon. Which occult and ſpecifical operarions, are not expeCtible from Ite 
tor being but water congealed, it can never make good ſuch qualities, nor will 
it-reaſonably admir of ſecret proprieties, which are the affetions of forms , and 
| cO—_ at _— c_—— —_— | gi bs - Fe 
Having thus declared what Chryſtal is not, -it may afford fome fatisfaRtion 
ro aint what ir is.. To iv erefote vhiar with the-Jjudgemenr of ap- —_ Chriſtal 
proved Authors, and beſt reafon cconſiſteth, Ir is a mineral body in the diffe-] 
i rence of ſtones , and reduced by ſome unto that ſubdiviſion, which Fil 
| 


hendeth gemims , rranſparent-and reſembling-glaſs6r Ice , made of a lentous 
petcolation/of earth, draw from rhe' moſt pure and limpid juyce thereof, 
owing unto the toldnels'of' the'earth' fome concurrence or coadjuyancy., biit 
not” imitcdiate dererminzrior'”atit"efficiency , which are” wrought g/ che hand 
of its concretive ſpirit, the feeds of petrificarion and. Gorgon of itſelf. As ſen- | 
\ {ibte: Phyloſophers conceive of” rhe generation of Diamonds; Iris, Berils. ' Nor | 
making them of frozen icecle, or from meer aqueous and glaciable ſubſtances, | 
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| condenſing them by froſts into ſolidities, vainly to be expeRted even from Po-! 


| able to make good their ſolidities , againſt the oppoſition and ativity of out- 


' | ned by ſeminalities, that is, created and defined ſeeds committed unto the 


| _ The principle and moſt gemmary affeRion is its Tralucency : as for irra- 
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lary congelations : from thin and-- fineſt earths, ſo well contempered and 
reſolved , that tranſparency is not hindred , and continuing lapidifical ſpirits, 


ward contraries ; and ſo leave a ſenſible difference between the bonds of gla- 
ciation, which if the mountains of Ice, about the Northren Seas, are eaſily 
diſſolved by an ordinary heat of the Sun, and the finer legatures of petrification, 
whereby nor only the Sa concretions of, Diamonds and Saphirs; but the ſof- 
ter veins of Chryſtal remain indiſfolvable in ſcorching territories, and the Negro | 


| landof Congor. 


And therefore fear we commonly conſider ſubterranities, not in contempla- | 
tions ſufficiently reſpe&tive unto the creation. For though Aſoſes have left no 
mention of minerals, nor made any other diſcription then ſutes unto the appa-| 
rent and viſible creation , yet is there unqueſtionably, a very large Claſlis of | 
creatures in the earth, far above the condition of elementarity.. And although 
not ina diſtin& and indiſpuatble way. of vivency , or anſwering in all points 
the properties or affe&ions of plants, yet in inferiour and deſcending con: | 
ſtitutions , they do like theſe contain ſpecitical diſtinRions, and are determi- 


earth from the beginning. Wherein although they attain not. the indubitable 
requiſitesof Animation, yet have they a neer affinity thereto. And though we | 
want a proper name and expreſlive appellation, yet are they nor to be cloſed 
up in the general name of concretions, or lightly paſſed over as only Elemen- 
tary and Subterraneous mixtions. . 


— 
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diancy or ſparkling which is found in many gemms, it is not diſcoverable in 
this, for it con ſhort of their compaQtneſs and durity : and therefore 
requireth not the Emery , asthe Saphir, Granate and Topaz, but will receive 
impeſſion from ſteel, in a manner like the Turchois, As for its diaphanity or 
preſpicuiry , it enjoyeth that moſt eminently , and the reaſon thereof is its 
continuity ; as having its earthy and falinous parts ſo exaQtly reſolved , that 
; its body 1s left imporous and not diſcreted by atomical terminations. For , 
' that continuity of- parts is the cauſe of preſpicuiry , itis made preſpicuous by 
| two waies of experiment. That is, either in effecting tranſparency in thoſ. | 
bodies which were not ſo before, or at. leaſt far ſhort of the additional de- 
| gree: So Snow becomes tranſparent upon liquation;, ſo horns and bodies re- 
 ſolveable into continued parts or gelly. The like is obſervable in oyled paper , | 
| wherein the incerſticial diviſions being continuated by the.gcceſſion of oy! 
' it becometh more tranſparent, and admits the viſible raies-wich leſs umbro- ' 
| ſity. 'Or elſe-the ſame is effected by rendering thoſe bodies opacous , which | 
| were. before pellucid and perſpicuous So glaſs which was before diapha- , 
, nous, being by powder reduced into. multiplicity of ſuperficies , becomes an 
| Opacous body , and will not cranſmit the light. So itis in Chryſtal powdered, | 
| and fo it is alſo before, for if it be made hor ina cruſible , and preſently pro- 


| | je&ed upon water, it will grow.dim, andabate its diaphanity , for the water, | 


entering the body , begets a diviſion of parts., . and. a termination-of Atomes 
| united before unto continuity. ES 

| Thepground of this opinion ws 9 firſt the concluſions of ſome men from 
experience ; for as much as Chry alis found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
places not much unlike the ſtirrious, or, {llicidious dependencies of Ice. which | 
notwithſtanding may bappen either in places. which have been forſaken or left 
bare by the earth, or may be. petrifications, or Mineral indurations, like 
other gemms, proceeding from percaſations, of, the carth diſpoſed unto ſuch 
concretions. *-_. Meg era ep 4 
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The ſecond and moſt common ground isfrom- the name Chryfta//ne, whereby 
in Greek, both Ice and Chryſtal are expreſſed , which many not duly' confi- | 
dering , have from their community of name, conceived a community of na- 
cure ; and what was aſcribed unto = one, nor unfitly appliable unro the | 
other. But this is a fallacy of Z£quivgcation, from a ſociety in name inferring ; 
an Identity in nacure. By this: fallacy washe deceived chat drank Aqua forts | 
for ſttons water : By this are they: deluded, who conceive ſperma Ceri which | 
is found abour che head, to: be the ſpawn of the Whale, Or take ſangas dra- | 
conis ( which is the gumme of atree, ) to be the blood of a Dragon. By the | 
ſame Logick we may infer, the Chryſtalline humour of the eye, or rather the : 
Cryſtalline heaven above, ro be of the ſubſtance of Chryſtal here below ; Or thar 
God ſendech down Chryital, becauſe ir is delivered in the vulgar cranſlation, Pfal. 
47. Mitit Chryſtallum ſunm ſicut Buccellas. Which tranſlation alrhough ic lite- 
rally expreſs che Sepruagint ; yet is there no more meant thereby, then what our 
 {tranſlation.in- plain Engliſh expreſſerh; tha is, he caſteth forth his Ice like mor- 

ſels, or what 7 rewellizs and funin as clearly deliver , Dejicie gelu J—_— 

fruſta , coram- frigore ejus quws conſiſtet ? which proper and latine expreſſions, 
had they been obſerved in ancient tranſlations, elder expoſitors had not been | | Þ 
miſguided by the Synonomy , nor had they afforded occation unto Axftiy, the | 
Glois, Lyraxus and many others, to have taken up the common conceit, and 
ſpoke of this text conformably unto the opinion rejected. 
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Cuay, I. 
Concerning the Loadſtone. 


Of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probably true. of things |. 
generally belizved, or particularly-delivertd,manifeſtly or probably falſe. 

| Inihe firſt of the Magneticall wertue of the earth, of the four motions 
of the ſtone, that is, its Yerticity or DiretFion, its Attradtion or Coition, } 
its Declination, its Variation, and alſo of its Antiquity. 1nthe ſecond 
a rejettion of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Naturall, Medical, 
Hiſtoricall, Magical. 


AX firſt we conceive the. earth to bea Magnetical body. A Magherical 
which ſeared in a convenient medium, naturally diſpoſeth ir ſelf ro one! inva« -* 021 ae 
riable and fixed ſituation. And ſuch a Magnetical vertue' we conceive to: be ” by 
in the Globe of the earth; whereby as- unto its narural' points and+proper 
terms, it diſpoſeth it ſelf unto the-poles; being ſo framed; | conſticared and;} - 
ordered unto cheſe. points, that. thoſe parts which are nowatthepoles, would 
not naturally abide under the Z&quator ; nor Green-land remain'in the place | 
of Magellanica. And if the' whole earch wete violently removed, yec would| 
it. not forgo its pirmitive points; nor pitch-in the Eatt- or Weſt, bur return 
unto its polary polition again. For though: by compaQtneſs-or gravity it may | 
acquire the. lowelt place,, , and become the centerof the univerſe, yer: tharit 
makes good that point, not varying. at all by: the atceſfion of bodies upon; or 
feceſlian thereof, from its ſurface, perturbing the equilibration of cirher 
bi | H 2 Hemiſ-} 


od 
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body, we term not only that which hath a power atrraftive, but chae| Hew che earth 
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 |firily mantains the north and fourhren- points; that neither upon the mo-' 


the earth dif- 
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' obſervations. | 


' conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their Anima- 
' tor. And this will ſufficiently appear 'from the obſervations that are to fol- | 
; low, which can no better way be made out then by this we ſpeak of, the Mag- 


; eſteemed which beſt do falve apparencies; fo ſurely in Phyloſophy thoſe prin- 


| | beſt confirm experiment , and afford the readieſt reaſon of obſervation. 
The do&cine | truly che dorine of effiuxi6ns, their penetrating natures , their inviſible paths , 


of eMfluxions | and- inſuſpeted_ effes;, are very. conſiderable ,- for | beſides this Magnetical 
acknowledged | one -of-the | earth; ſeveral effuſions there may be from divers other bodies, 
by che Author. | which inviſibly a&ttheir. parts at any time , and perhaps throughany medium; 
a-part of rnarps = rs yet in" diſcovery , and' will T fear prove the laſtleaf 
- tobe turned over in the book of Nature. 6222115 367» wy” | 
Firſt, Therefore-true it is, and confirmable' by every experiment , that Steet* 
and good Iron-never-excited by 'the Loadſtone , ' diſcover in themſelves a ver. 

ricity, thatis, a directive or polary faculty; whereby, conveniently placed, | 
they do ſeptentrionate at one extream', and Auſtralize at another. This is! 
Point to the | manifeſtible in. long and thin plates' of Steel perforated in the middle and 
- North, equiliberared , or by an cafier way inlong wires-equiponderate with untwiſted' 
þ =.» - onda Silk and ſoft- wax , for in' this manner penduloiis,' they will: conform theri- 
| | elves-Meridionally, :direting © orie-extream unto the North,, another to the | 
{at on. South, 
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Hemiſphere ( whereby the altitude of the ſtars might | vary ) or that it 


tions of the heavens, ayr and windes without, large eruptions and diviſi-' 
on of parts within; its po ts ſhould never. incline or veer unto the: 
Equator .( whereby the latitude of places ſhould alſo vary ) it cannot ſo. 
well be ſalved from, gravity as a Magnetical verticity. This is probably thar | 
foundation the wiſdome of the Creator hath laid unto the earth, in this ſenſe | 
we. may more nearly apprehend, and ſenſibly make out the: expreſſions | 
of holy Scripture, as \'Firmavit orbem terre qui now commovebitur, he 
hath made the round world ſo ſure. that it cannot be moved: as when it is 
faid by Job, Extendit Aquilonem ſuper vacuo ,, &c. He ſtretcheth forth the | 
North upon the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. And this 
is the moſt probable anſwer unto thar great queſtion. Whereupon are the 
foundations of the earth faſtened , or who Jaid the corner ſtone thereof? 
Had they been aquainted with this principle , Anaxagoras , Socrates , and De- 
mocritus had betrer made out the ground of this {tability: Xenophanes had 
not been fain to ſay the carth had ne bottome , and Thales ilefius romake it 
ſwim in water. | | 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in its ſelf. or circumfe- 
renced by .its ſurface, but diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances through the 
ayr , water and all bodies circumjacene? Exciting and impregnating Magne- 
tical bodies within its ſurface or withdtiyic ; and performing in a ſecret and 
inviſible way what we evidently behold effeted by the Loadſtone. For theſe 
effluxions penetrate all bodies; and like the ſpecies of viſible objects are ever 
ready in the medium, and lay hold on-all bodies proportionate or capable of 
their aQion; thoſe bodies likewiſe being of a.congenerous nature , do readily | 
receive the impreſſions of their motor ; and if not-fettered by their gravity 1 


netical vigour. of the earth. Now whether theſgeffluviums doflye by ſtriated 
Atomes' and winding particles - as Rents des Cartes conceiveth, or glide 
by. ſtreams attracted, from either Pole and Hemiſphere of the earch unto. 
the Equator , as Sir Kenelm Digby. excellently declareth , it takes not away 
this vertue of the earth , but more diſtintly ſers down the veſts and progreſs 
thereof , and are conceits of eminent uſe ro falve Magnetical phenomena's. 
And'as-in Aſtronomy thoſe | hypotheſes though never fo ſtrange are beſt 


ciples ( though ſeeming monſtrous) may with advantage be' embraced , which 
| And 
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South.” 'The ſame is alſo manifeſt in Steel wires thruſt through little ſphears 


chereon , for ſo diſpoſed they will nor reſt , untill they have found our the 
Meridian ; and as neer as they can lye parallel unto the Axis of the Earth: 
Sometimes the eye, ſometimes the point Northward' in divers Needles, but 
the ſame point alwaiesin moſt : Conforming themſelves unto the whole earth, 
in the ſame manner as they do unto every Loadſtone. For if a Needle un- 
rouchit- be hanged above a Loadſtone, ir will convert into a parallel pofition 
thereto; for in this ſituation it can belt receive its verticity and be excited 
proportionably at both extreams. Now this direRtion proceeds not primi- 


call efluctions of the Earth , which they have winded in their hammering and 
formation ; or elſe by long continuance in one poſition, as we ſhalt declare 


hereafrer. 


contrac&-a verticity in their refrigeration for heated red hot and cooled in 
the Meridian from North to South , . they preſently contrat a polary power, 
and being poyſed in ayr or water convert that part unto the North which 
reſpe&ed that point in its refrigeration, fo that if they had no ſenſible -ver- 
ricity before, it may be acquired by this way , or if they had any, ' it might 
beexchanged by contrary poſition jn-the cooling. For by the fire they omit 
not onely many droſlie and orodpart » but whatſoever they had recei- 
ved either from the Earth or Loadſtane , and fobeing naked and defpoiled of 


Neither is .it onely true what Gilberrz firſt obſerved , that Irons refrige- 
rated North and South acquire a Directive faculty ; but if they be cooled 
upright and perpendicularly, they will alſo obtain the ſame. That part which 


is cooled roward the North on this fide the Equator, converting it ſelf un- 


'ro the North, and attracting: the South point of the Needle : the other and 
| higheſt exrream reſpecting the South, and attracting the Northern, accord- 


;ing unto: laws Magneticall : For (what muſt be obſerved) contrary Poles or 
faces attract each other, as the North the South ; and the like decline eactr 


i other, as the North the North. Now on this ſide of the Equator , that ex- 


'tream which is next the Earth is animated unto the North, and the contrary 
; unto the South , ſo that in Coition it applies it ſelf quite oppoſitely, the Coiti- 
'0n Or attraction being' contrary to the Verticity or Direction, Contrary , if 
we ſpeak according unto common uſe, yet alike, if we conceive the vertue 
of the North Pole to diffuſe it ſelf and oper: at the South, and the South ar the 
North again. _h | IT 

| This polarity from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
{ſtone mighr-ſerve to invigorate and touch a Needle any where, and this, al- 


"| lowing variation, is alſo the readieſt way at any ſeafon to diſcoverthe North 


! or South;'and ſurely far more certain then what is affirmed-of the” grains 
iand circles in trees, or 'the figure in» the Root of Fern. For if weerecta, red 
| hot wire untill it cool, then hang it up with wax and untwiſted Sikk* where 
' the lower'-end. and that which cooled next the earch doth reſt ; chat'is the 
Northern point , and this. we affirm will ſtill be crue, whether it- be- cooled 


filver. And this ts alſo. evidenced in culinary utenſils and Irons that often feel 
the' force of fire , as tongs, fire-ſhovels , prongs and Andirons, alt which ac- 
quire -a' Magnetical. and: polary condition, and: being ſuſpended, convert” their 
lower extreams unto the North , with'the fame attracting the Souther point 
; of the Needle. For eaſier experiment, if we place a-Needle touched-at'the foor 
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or globes of Cork and floated on the water; or in naked Needles gently let fail 


tively from themſelves , bur is derivative. and contracted from che Magneti- | 


It is likewiſe true what 1s delivered of Irons heated in the fire ; that they | 


all verticity, the Magneticall Aromes invade their bodies with more effect and 
|agiliry.- ; 


in the ayr or extinguiſhed in water , oyl of Vitriol, Aqua forrzs, of Quick- 


of 


Some coh- 
ceive that the | 
figure of the | 
tree or ſpread- | 
cagle in the 
root of Brake | 
or Fern ttagds | 
North and 
South; but not | 


truly, 
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| it regarded in its mineral bed and ſubterrancous poſition. 
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of tongs. or andirons, it will- obvert- or turn. afide its'lillie or Notth point , 
and conform its cuſpis or South extream- unto the andiron. . The like verticity 
though more obſcurely is alfo contracted: by bricks and tiles, as we bave made 
triallin ſome taken out of. the backs of chimneys. Now to contract this Di- 
reQion, there needs not a.total ignition, nor is it neceſſary the Irons ſhould 
be red hotall over. For if a-wire be heated only at one. end , according as that 
end is-cooled upward or downward, it reſpectively acquires a verticity.'; as 
we have declared in wires totally candent. Nor is itabſojutely requiſite they 
ſhould be cooled perpendicularly, or iridtly lye inthe meridian ; for whether 
they be reirigeraced inclinatorily. or ſomewhat Aquinoxially ,” that is toward 
the Eaſtern or Weſtern points; though in a leſſer degree , they diſcover ſome 
verticity. | 

Nor 7th only true in Irons, but.in the Loadſtone it ſelf, For if-a Load- 
{tone be made red hot , it loſerh the magneticall vigour it had before in it ſelf, 
and acquires another trom the Farth 'in ics refrigeration, for that part which 
cooleth roward the Earth will acquire the reſpe&t-of the North, and attract 
rhe Southern point or cuſpis of the. Needle. The experiment hereof 'we made 
in a Loadſtone ofa parallelogram'or long ſquare figure ; wherein onlyinverting 
the extreams, as-it came our of the fire, we altered' the poles or faces there- 
of ar pleaſure. 4 | | 

It 1s alſo. true what 1s delivered of the NireQtion and coition of Irons, that 
they contract a verticiry by long and continued. poſition: that: is, not. 0n- 


| ly being placed from North: ro South, and lying in the Meridian, but reſpe- |. 


ing the Zenith and perpendicular unts the Center of the Earth ; as is moſi 
manifeſt in bars of windows , caſements, hinges and the like. For if we | 
preſent the Needle unto their' lower extreams, it wheels about and turns its 
Southern point unto. them. The ſame. condition in long: time do bricks con- 
rrat which are placed in walls, and therefore it may: be a fallible way to 
finde. out the Meridiav by placing the Needle on a wall, for ſome bricks therein 
by a long and continued polition, are often magnetically enabled ro diſtract the 
polarity of the Needle. And therefore thoſe Irons, - which are ſaid ro have 
been converted into Loadftones; whether they were real converſions, or on- 
ly attractive augmentations, might be much promoted by this poſition : as 
the Iron croſs of an hundred weight upon the Church of St. Fohn in Arimi- 
yy or that Loadſton'd Iron of Ceſar Moderatms, fer down by Aldro- 
vandnus. CTEE 

Laſtly, Irons do manifeſt a verticity not only upon; refrigeration and con- 
ſtant ſituation, but. (. what is wonderfull and advanceth the magneticall Hy- 
potheſis) they evidence the ſame by -meer poſition according asthey are in- 
verted, and their extreams _ reſpeQtively unto the Earth. For if an 
Iron or Steel not firmly excited, be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily un- 
to the Needle ; tae lower end thereof. will attra&t: the c»ſpi9 or Southern | 
point, bur. if the ſame extream be inyerted and held under che Needle, ir 
will. theg; attract the lilly or Northern-point; for by inverſion irchangeth ics 
dire&ion. acquired before, and RT and Southern polarity from the 
Earth, as being the upper extream.. Now if an' Iron be- touched before ; it 
varieth not in this manner , for then it admits not this -magnetieall-impreſſion, 
as being, already-informed by the Loadſtone, and polacty determined by its 


n.. | 

And. from theſe grounds may we beſt determine why! the- Northern Pole 
of the, Loadſtone attracteth-a greater weight then the Southern on -this fide 
the &Aquator., why the ſtone is beſt preſervedin a natural and polary ſituation ; 
and why. as G:lbertxs obſervetb, it reſpeteth that Pole out: of che Earth-, which | 
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It | 
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Declination of the Loadſtone ; that is, the-deſcent of rhe Needle - below the 
plain of the Horizon. For long Needles which ſtood before upon their axs, 
| parallel unto the Horizon, being vigorouſly excited, incline and bend down- 
| ward, depreſling the North extream below the Horizon. That is the North 
on this , the South on the other ſide of the Equator , and at the very Litie or 


obſervations of the Needle in ſeveral parts of the earth , but ſundry” experi- 
ments in any part thereof; as in a long: Steel wire ; equilibrated or evenly 
ballanced in the ayr ; for excited by a vigorous Loadftone it will-ſomewhar 
depreſs its animated extream, and interfe&t the horizontal circumference. 
It 1s alſo manifeſt in a Needle pierced through a Globe of Cork ſo cut away 
and pared by degrees, that it will ſwim under water , yet-ſink not unto' the 
botcom , which may be well effeted; for if the Cork be a thoughr' too 
light to ſink under the ſurface, the body of the water may be attenuated with 
ſpirits of wine , if roo heavy, itmay be incraſſaced with falr, and if by chance 
roo much be added, ir may again be thinned by a proportionable addition of 
freſh water. If then the Needle be taken out, a&tively touched and pur in 


and advance its Southern extremity toward the brim. This way invented by 
Gilbertus may ſeem of difficulty ; the. fame with leſs labour: may be obſerved 
in aneedled ſphere of Cork equally contiguous unto the ſurface of the water; 
for if the Needle be not exactly equiponderant,; that end which is a thoughe 
ro0 light, if rouched becometh even, that Needle alſo.which will bur” juſt 
ſwim under water , if forcibly touched wilt fink deeper; and ſometime* unto 
the bottom. If likewiſe that inclinatory. vertue be deſtroyed by atouch 
from the contrary Pole, that end which before was elevated will then decline, 
and this perhaps might be obſerved in ſome ſcales exattly ballanced ,” and in 
ſuch Needles which for their bulk can hardly. be ſupported by the-water;-'*For 
if they be powerfully excited and equally ler fall, they; commonly fink"down 


| 


of precious commodities,and ſuch as carry a value: in quarter-grains } by ple- 
cing a powerful Loadſtone above or below, according as we intend to depreſs 
or elevate one extream. 3 . 


bodies incline them only .unto the earth; furely chat which alone moverh other 
bodies to deſcent, carrieth not the ſtroak in this , but rather the Magnetical 


very ſame way unto the whole Earth, as ir doth unto a fingle-Loadſtone. -For 
if an untouched Needle be at a difiance ſuſpended over a Loadſtone, it will 
not hang parallel, but declineat the North excream, and ac that part will firſt 
falure its Diretor. Again, what is alſo wonderful ,' this inclination is not 
invariable ,. for juſt under the line the Needle lyeth parallel with the Horizon, 
but failing North or South it. beginneth to-incline, and encreaſeth' according 


ſelf. And this'is no more then what it doth upon the Loadftone , and that 


| retangularly ; bur approaching Northward toward the tropick-it' will. regat 
| che ſtone obliquely ; and when attainerh-the-Pole; direly;; and if ies bulk 
be no impediment, cre&&.it ſelf and ſtand perpendicularly: cheteon; And there- 
fore upon ſtrict obſervationof this inclinagion1in: ſeveral latirndes/and* the re- 


ps 


It is likewiſe true and wonderfull what is delivered of the Inclination' or | 


middle circle ſtand wichout deflexion. [And this is evidenced not onely from |. 


again, it will depreſs and bow down its Northern head. roward the bottom, | 


and break the water at that extream whereat they were -ſeptentrionully” extr- | * 
ted : and by this way it is conceived there may be ſome fraud inthe weighitg?| 


Now if theſe Magnetical emiſſions be only qualities, and the gravity of 


alliciency of the Earth, unto which with alacrity it applyeth it ſelf, and'inthe | 


—— 


as it approacheth unto-either Pole ;, and would at laſt endeavour to erea—t | - 


more plainly, upon. the Terrella'or ſpherical magner- Coſmographically ſet=onr'| 
wh circles of the Globe. For' exthn'Equmes aibebl the” Needle will ſtand' 


cords preſerved, inſtruments' are made-whereby wichoue the /help of *Sun' or} 
| | Star; 
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| thera parts of that continent,” -Aridit happened: indeed that part of America | 


] atiqn jberween theſe continents, and that vaſt and almoſt anſwerable Tract- of 
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Scar ,, the latitude of the place may 'be diſcovered, and yet it appears the ob- 
ſetvationsof men have not as yet been ſo juſt and equal as is deſirable; for of 
thoſe Tablesof declination which I have peruſed, there are not any two thart | 
punctually agree ; though ſome have been thought exaCtly calculated , eſpe- 
cially that which Rd/cy received from Mr. Brigs, in our time Geometry Pro- 
 feſſor in Oxford. | 
\ It is alſo probable what is delivered concerning the variation of the com- 
paſs that isthe cauſe and ground thereof, for the manner as being confirmed 
by obſervation we ſhall not at all diſpute. The variation of the compaſs is 
Lavoe the true and Magnetical Meri- 
dian ; or more plainly, a deflexion and ſiding Eaſt and Weſt from the true 
Meridian, The true Meridian is a major Circle paſſing through the Poles of 
the world, and the Zenith or Vertex of any place, exactly dividing the Eaſt 
from the Weſt. Now on this line the Needle exactly lyeth nor, but divertsand 
varieth its point, that is, the North point on this fide the Equator , the South 
on the other , ſometimes unto the Eaſt, ſometime toward the Weſt, and in 
ſome few places varieth not at all. Firſt, therefore it is obſerved that betwixt 
the ſhore of Ireland, France , Spain, Guiny, andthe Azores, the North point 
varieth toward the Eaſt, and that in ſome variety ; at London it varieth ele- 
ven degrees, at A»rwerp nine, at- Rowe but five : at ſome parts of the Azores 
it defleeth nor, but hieth in the true Meridian, on the other fide of the 4- 
zores, and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the Needle wheeleth 
totheWeſt; fo that in the latirude: of 36. near the ſhore, the variation is 
about eleven degrees; but on the other fide the Equator , it is quite other- 
wiſe : for about Gaps Frioin Braſilia, the South point varieth twelve degrees 
unto the Weſt, and about themourh of the Straits of Magelen fiveor fix.; but 
elongating from the coaſt of Braſilia toward the ſhore of Africa it varieth 
Eaſtward , and artiving at-Capo de las Agullas, itreſterh inthe Meridiart, and 
looketh-neither way. .. kw, 0p | 
| Now, the cauſe of this variation may be the inequality of the Earth , vari- 
ouſly diſpoſed , and differently imermized with the Sea : withall the different 
diſpafure of irs Magnetical vigor in the eminencies and ſtronger parts there- 
ok,', For rhe Needle naturally endeavours to conform unto the Meridian, bur 
being diſtracted , driveth that way where the greater and powerfuller part of 
the Earth is placed. Which may be illuſtrated from what hath been deliver- 
ed, and may .-be conceived by any; that underſtands the generalities of Geo- 
graphy., For whereas on this fide the Meridian, or- the Iſles of Azores , 
end? ar firſt Meridian is placed, the Needle varieth Eaſtward, it may be 
occaſioned by that yait. Tract of Earth, that is, of Europe, Aſia and Africa, 
ſeated roward the Eaſt, and diſpoſing the Needle that way. For arriving at 
ſome partof the. Azores, or Iſlands of Saint Afichacl, which have middle fitu- 


_ iT ſcemeth'equally_ diſtracted by-both , . and diverting unto neither, 
doth. parallel;and; place! it felf upon the true Meridian. Buc fayling farther it 
Verrs.jtts-Lilly tothe Weſt, and regardeth thar-quarter wherein the Land is 
nearer or , greater ;, and in the ſame- latitude as-it approacherh the ſhore aug- 
menteth, its variation, - And therefore-as ſome obſerve, if Colambus or who- 
ſoever. firſt diſcovered: America, had. apprebended-the cauſe of this variation ; 
aving! paſſed, morethen half the way , he might: have been confirmed' in the 
uſcovery;; and.s y foretold 'there lay a vaſt and mighty: continent to- 
ward the Weſt, The. reaſon. I cotifeſs-and inferetice-is' 800d, bur-the inſtance 
periaps not ſo.. . For: Columbus knew not the variation-of the compaſs, where- 


of. Sehaf ian Cabot firſt took notice ;":who' after made- diſcovery in the Nor- 


was 
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was firſt diſcovered, which was on this fide fartheſt diſtant ; that is , Jamaica; 
Cuba, and the pwr in the rs xe Avd. from this variation-do ſotne 
new diſcoverers deducea probability; 'in the attempts of the: Northern pa! 
| coward the [zaves. Haan 524 83 | paſſage 
Now becauſe where the greater continents are/joyned , the-aQtion andef- 
fluence is alſo greater; therefore thoſe'needles do-ſuffer the Sreateſt* variation 
which are in countries which moſt do feel that ation. And'thererfore hath 
Rome far leſs variation then London, For 'on the Weſt fide of Rome; are 
ſeated the great continents of France, Spain, Germany , which take-off the 
exuperance, and in ſome way ballance the vigor of the Eaſtern parts. Bur un- | 
| to England there is almoſt no earth-Welt, -pur the whole exterit'of Etitope and 


S 


And-this was the invention of D. Gilbert, not-many years paſt'ai Phyſitiatiin | 
|Londori. - And: therefore alchough forme. aſſume che- invention” 6F its ditieQion, | 
_ |andothers have had: the glory of \the Card ; yer inrhe experiments, prounds., 

|and cauſes thereof ; England produced» the Father Philoſopher';.and Qifcover.. 
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| waters; which. affe&t rhe needle: with-great or lefſer variation, *ace#dit 
|the, vigqur-or- imbecillicy. of rheſe ſubterraneois- lines?” of the intire of btd- 
|ker-compagination, of the” magnerical fabrick under it.' As'is 6bſervablefroti 
ſeveral Loadſtones: placed at the:bottome of any water: for a'E6adftone"vr | 
| needle upon the furface;> will variouſly conform ir; felf ; according tothe vigour | 
or faintneſsof the Loadſtonesunderir, | vo ot DOvy Y 
_ .' Thys alfa a: reafon may be alledged. for the variation of the- variation', antl 
why , according to obſervation , the variation of the needle ke oy nary 
years;beeb;ifound ito vary. in ſome places! © For this' may proceed from mutati- | 
wiſe which altering the conftiturion-of the magnetical parts, in proceſs"of 
me zodorhvary the variation over the place. | | NOW 2 GONTSVIOI NYCH | | 
- Ix: alfo- probable-whar is conceived of irs-Antiquity ; thar the knowledge 
'of its. palary, power and direction-unto the North was unknown-uit{the Ari | I 
; [cients and;chough: Levings Lemnine ,) and: C2lins* Chlcagninus; are of atto* | | 
cher-belief, is juſtly: placed with new: inventions by Panciroiins.”- "For" theit. | 
| Acbillez.ang ſtrongeſt argument. is an-expreſliop in) Planrns, a vety'"antitt; 
Author; and contemporary unto; Enos.  Hic ventus jam ſonndWI'YF-;" the | | 
 0dp. Yerſarians. —  — 
IF es | 


norwighiaoding- acefhrding-unto ' Pavede, who! hath diſcuſſed: thepdint'”'7 x: | 

webus,: Cabens and divers others; is betrer/'interpretel iche rope r 'beps'to 

curnthe ſhip; or as weiſay ,. doth: makeir;tack:abbut ; the Compuſedeclar- 

ing rather che ſhip is turned , then conferring unto its converſion.” © As for the 
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Concerning the Loadftoue , therein of ſundry common opingjevs, and re- 
ceived relations: Natural, Hiſtorical, Medical, Magical, 


ſeem , and of great abſurdity unto obſtinate ears, if we fay, attraction 
isunjuſtly appropriated unto the Loadſtone , and chat perhaps we ſpeak ngt 
properly , when we ſay vulgarly and appropriatly the Loadſtone drawerh Ixon ; 
and yet herein we ſhould nor want experiment and great Authority. , The 
mk 2” Rewatus des Cartes in his Principles of Philoſophy are very plain. 
Preterea magnes trahet ferrum , ſive potius' magnes & ferrum ad invicem ac- 
Ccedunt , neque enim ulla ibj traftio eff, The ſame is folemaly determined by 
Cabens. Nec magues trahit proprie ferrum , nec ferrum a4 ſe magnetem pro- 
wocat , fed ambo pari conatu ad invicem confluunt. Concordant hereto is'the 
aſſertion of DoRor Ridley, Phyſitian unto the Emperour of Raſſia in his 
Tract of Magnetical bodies , defining Magnetical attraction to be a natu- 
ral incitation and diſpoſition conforming unto contiguity , an union .of .one | 
Magnetical body A , and no violent haling of the. weak unto the 
ſtronger. And this is alſo the Docrine of Gilbertzs , by whom this mation 
is termed \Coition, and that not made by any faculty attraQtive of one, hut 
a Cyndrome and .concourſe of each; a Coition alway of their vigours , and 
alſo/ of their bodies , if ,þulk 'or impediment prevent not. An UE Ll 
thoſe contrary actions which flow from oppoſite Poles. or Faces, are not ſp 
properly expulſion and attraction , as Seque/a and Fug, a mutual flight and 
following.  Conſonant whereto are alſo the determinations of Hel/mantins, 
Kircherws, and Licetys. RE I A | | | | 
The ſame is alſo confirmed by experiment , for if a piece of Iron be faſtened 

in the ſideof a bowl or .baſon .of ater; ;a Loadiſtone ſwimming freely jn a 
boat: of Cork, will preſently make unto.ir. So if a Sropl or knite yntouched 
be offered: toward the Needle that is touched, the Needle ,nimbly mover (0- 
| ward it , and. conformerh .unto yuion withche Steel chat moverh .nor. Again, 
If a Loadſtone be finely fited , the Atomes' or duſt thereof will adhere unto 
Iron: that was never touched, even as the powder, of: Iron. doth alſo' unto the 
Loadſtone. And laſtly, if. in: rwo. skiffs ,of Cork, a;Loadſtone and Steel be 
laced within, the-Orb -of their activities , the one, doth not move the other 
{tanding Mill ,, bur both: hoiſe; ſay! and-figer unto each other, So thar; if the 
Loadftone attract, the Steel hath alſo. its attraction , for in.chis. action the, Al- 
| liciency is Yeciprocal ; whict Jointly feir, they mutually approach and_run 
into each others. arms, - | | Tg 


, ” 


' what the Ancients have uſed ;, whith. ſome have delivered in the moſt violenc 
| cerms.of their Janguage, ſo Auſtin cals.it,, Adirabilem ferri raprorem : Hip- 
| POCFALES, MISIBEA nt | of Svpey capa Gen Lapis (qi. ferrum rapit. Galen diſputing 
| againlt Epicarss.uſech cheer Zap, bur, thi is alſo zap, y;olent : among. rhe 
| Ancients Ar;{orle Pake moſt ,warily., 498: 553.4: ,dvgoyngrtts 44p75.991 ferrgm 
poet. - and. 10, ſome jrollerable; acceprign, do. run .the. .cxpreſlions, of Aquinas, 


| - 
| fcatlzger and. Cuſanus. & 0321553, £4; res 3:04 | 
\",, Many rehtions are made,; and greatexpectations: are raiſed frqm the. 


*o 


\,M Wages 
' Carneus,:0r A Loadſtone;,.chat hatha.;tacylty-ro attract go only iron bh 
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AX firſt not onely a ſimple Heterodox, but a very bard Paradox , it will | 


\ And therefore ſurely more  moderate.,expreſſions become this action, then 


_ 


AttraRIon te- 
ciprocal be- | 
rwixt the 
Loagdftone- 
and Iron, 


| butthis upon enquiry, and as Cabexs hath alſo obſerved ,, is nothing. elſe hut a 
ay | T3 weak 
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That Garllck 
hinders not 
the attraRion 


ofthe Load- 


Kone« 


Nor yet the 
Adamane or 
Dlamond. 


De generatione 
rYerumM. 


| ſtowed upon Ulyſſes. But thar it is evidently falſe, many experiments declare. 


_ | thern point of the Needle. , If alſo the tooth of a Loadſtone be'covered or ſtuck 


TD —— 


weak , an inanimate kind of Loadſtone, veined here and there with a few: 
ical and ferreous lines; but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clammy 
ſubſtance ; whereby ir adheres like Hematites, or Terra Lemmia , unto the 
Lips. And this is that ſtone which is to be underſtood , when Phyſicians joyn 
it with-e/Erites or the Eagle ſtone, and promiſe therein a vertue againſt 
abortion. en 
There is ſometime a miſtake concerning the variation of the compaſs, 
and therein one point 15 taken for another. For beyond the Equator ſome | 
men account its variation by the diverſion of the Northern point, whereas 
beyond that Circle the Southern point is —— and the North ſub- 
mits his preheminency. For in th2 Southern coaſt either of America or 
Africa, the Southern point defles and varieth toward the land ,. as being 
diſpoſed and ſpirited chat way by the meridional and proper Hemiſphere. | 
And therefore on that ſide of rhe Earth the varying point is beſt accounted by 
the South. And therefore alſo the wricings of ſome, and Maps of others, are 
to be enquired, that make the Needle decline unto the Eaſt twelve degrees at 
Capo Frio, and fix at rhe ſtraits of Aagellay, accounting hereby one point 
for another , and preferring the North in the Liberties and Province of the 
South. | 
But certainly falſe it is what is commonly -affirmed and believed , that 
Garlick doth hinder the attraction of the Loadſtone, which is notwithſtand- | 
ing delivered - by grave and worthy Writers; by Pliny, Solinus , Prolomy , 
Plutarch , Albert, Mathiolns, Ruews, ms , ahd ' many more. An 
effe& as ſtrange as that of Homers Ioly, and the Garlick that Aercurie be- 


For anIron wire heated red hot and quenched in the juyce of Garlick, doth 
notwithſtanding contrafta verticity from the Earth, and attraReth the Sou- 


in Garlick; it will notwithſtanding attra& ;. and Needles excited and' fixed in 
;Garlick untill they begin to ruſt, do yer retain their attraRive and polary 
reſpeQs. | | | 
he ſame ſtamp is that which is obtruded upon us by Authors anci- 
ent and modern, tht an Adamant or Diamond prevents or ſuſpends the 
attration of the Loadſtone : as is in open terms delivered by Pliny. 
| Adamas diffidet cum Magnete lapide', ut juxta poſitus ferrum non patiatur 
abſtrahi, aut fi admotus magnes apprehenaerit , rapiat atque auferat. For if 
a Diamond be placed between a Needle and a Loadſtone, there | will ne- 
vertheleſs enſue a Coition even over the body of the Diamond. And an 
eaſie' matter it is to touch or excite 'a Needle rhrougha Diamond, by placing 
it atthe tooth of a Loadfſtone , andcherefore the relation is falſe, or our eſti- 
mation of theſe gems unerue , nor are they Diamonds which carry that name 
| amongſt us. © Mongol | 

; It is not ſuddenly to be received what Paracelſus affirmeth , that if a 
Loadſtone be anointed with Mercurial oyl , or onely pur” into Quick-fil- 
ver, it omitteth its attratien for ever. For we have found: that Load-| 
ſtones and touched Needles which have laid long time in” Quick-filver have 
| not amitted their attraction. And we alſo find that red hot Needles or wires 
extinguiſhed in Quick-filver , do yet acquire a' verticity according to the 
Laws of poſition in extintion. Of greater repu onus unto reafon- is that 
which he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated 'in fire and often ex- 
tingaiſhed in oyl of Mars or Iron, it acquires an ability to extra& or draw 
forth a nail faſtened in a wall; for, as we have'declared before , the vigor of 
the Loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, nor will it be' re-impregnated by any other 

Magnete then the Earth. OS OL. 
Nor 
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; Nor is it to be made out what ſeemeth very. plauſible, and formerly hath 
deceived us, that a Loadfſtone will not attrat anTron or Steel red hot. The 
falſiry hereof diſcovered firlt by Kircherw , we can (confirm by : iterated 
experimen: ; very ſenſibly in armed Loadſtones, and obſcurely in any 
other. | 
Trueit is, -that beſides fire ſome other waies 'there are of its deſtruion, 
as Age, Ruſt; and what is leaſt drearat on, an unnatural or contrary fitua- 
tion. For being'impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorus Loadſtone, it (will 
in a ſhort time enchange its Poles; .or being kept in undue poſition, | that is, 
not lying on the Meridian, or elſe withits poles inverted , it receives —_ 
time impair in aRivity, exchange of Faces , and is more powerfully preſerved by 
poſition then by the duſt of Steel. But the ſudden and ſureſt way is fire, that is, 
tre not onely actual but potential, the one ſurely and ſuddenly , the other 
ſlowly and imperfectly, the one changing, the other deſtroying the figure. 
For if diftilled Vinegar or Aqza fortzs be poured upon the powder of Load- : 
ſtone, the ſubliding powder dryed,; retains ſome Magnetical vertue, and will 
be attrated by the Loaditone : but jf the menſtruum or diffolvent be eva- 
porated to a confiſtence, and afterward doth ſhoot into Icycles or Chryſtals, 
the Loadſtqne hath no power upon them; and if in a full diſſolution of Steel 
a ſeparation of parts be made by precipitation or exhalation , the exſiccated 
powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not unto the Loadſtone. And though 
aLoadſtone fired doth preſently omit its proper vertue, 'and according tothe / 
poſition in cooling contracts a new verticity from the Earth , yer if the fame 
be laid a whilein Aquza fortzs or other corroſive water, and taken out before 
a conſiderable corroſion ; it ſtill reſerves. its attraction, and will. convert the 
Needle according to former polarity. And'that duly preſerved from violent 
| corroſion, or the natural diſeaſe of ruſt, it may Jong conſerve its vertue, 
beſide the Magnetical vertue of the Earth, which hah. laſted fince the Crea- 
tion, a great example we have from the obſervation of our learned friend 
Mr. Graves, inan Zgyprian Idol cut out of Loadſtone , and found among | x, jj, learned 
the Mammies; which {till retains its attraction, though probably raken out of Pyramidogra- 
the Mine about two.thouſand years ago.. | | = | phia. | 
It is improbable what Pliny affirmeth concerning the objet of its attraQi- 
on , that it attracts not onely ferreous bodies, but alſo [qaorem wvitrs ,- for. 
in the body of Glaſs there is no ferreous or Magnetical nature which might 
occaſion attraction. For of the Glaſs we uſe, the pureſt is made of the fineſt 
ſand and the aſhes of Chali or Glaſswort, and the courſer or' green ſort of 
the aſhes of Brake or other plants. True it is that in the: making of Glaſs, 
it hath been an ancient practice. to caſt. in pieces of Loadſtone : conceiving'it 
carried away all ferreous and earthy parts, from the pure and running porti- 
on of Glaſs,: which the Loadſtone would not reſpect ; and: therefore if 'that 
attraction . were not rather Electricall then Magnetical', it was a won- 
drous effect what Helmont delivereth concerning a Glaſs" wherein the Magi- 
ſtery of Loadſtone was prepared ; whict! after retained an attractive qua- 
lity: wry | $57 "26 
| ou whether the Magnete attracteth- more then common Iron, may be tried in 
other bodies. It ſeems toattract the Smyris or Emery in powder ; It drawerh'the 
ſhining or glaſſie powder brought from the Indies, and uſually implied in writing 
duſt. - There is alſo iri Smiths cinders by ſome adhefion. of Iron whereby-they 
appear aSit were glazed , ſomerime- to be found-a Magnertical operation/-; ' for 
' | ſome thereof applied have power to move- the Needle.::Byt whether the aſhes 
of vegetables which grow over. Iron Mines contract a Magnetical quality ; "as 
containing, ſome mineral particles, which by ſublimation aſcend unto their 
Roots, and are attracted together with. cheir nouriſhment; accordingas _> 
| affirm 
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affirm from the like obſervations upon the Mines of Silver , Quick-ſilver and 
Gold ;. we mult refer unto further experiment. > 

It 45 :alfo improbable and ſomething ſingular what ſome conceive , and En- 
ſebins, Nierembergins , a learned Jeſuit of Spain delivers, that the body of 
man is a , and being placed in a boat, the veſſel will never reſt un- 
till the head reſpeRteth the North. If this be true, the bodies of Chriſtians 
do lye unnaturally in their graves. King Cheops in his Tomb, and the 
7ews in their beds have fallen upon the natural ' poſition. : who reverentially 
declining the ſituation of their Temple, nor willing to lye as that ſtood, do 
place their beds from North to South , and delight to fleep Meridionally. 
This opinion confirmed would much advance the . Microcofmical conceit , 
and commend the Geography of Paracel/xs ; who according to' the Cardi- 
nal points of the world divideth the body of man; and therefore working 
upon humane ordure, and by long preparation rendring it odiferous, he terms 
it Zibeta Occidentalis , Weſtern Civer, making the face the Eaſt, but the 
poſteriors the America of Weſtern part of his Microcoſm. The verity 
hereof, might eafily be tryed in Wales, where there are portable boats, and 
made of Leather , which would convert upon the impulfion of any verticity , 
and ſeem to be the ſame whereof in his deſcription of Britain Ceſar hath left 
ſome mention. 
' Another kind of verticity , is that which Angelus doce mihi jus, alias, 
Michael Sundevogis, in a Trat de ſulphnre, diſcovereth in Vegetables , from 
ſticks ket fall or depreſſed under water ; which equally framed and permit- 
ted_unto themſelves, will aſcend at the upper end, or*that which was ver- 
tical in-its vegetation ; wherein notwithſtanding, as yet, we have not found 
fatisfaftion. Although perhaps too greedy 'of Magnalities, we are apt to 
make but favourable experiments concerning welcome truths, and ſuch defi- 
red verities. | 

It is alſo wondrous ſtrange what Lalins Biſciola reporteth, that if unto ten 
ounces of Loadſione one of Iron be added, it encreaſeth not unto eleven; but 
weighs ten ounces ſtill. A relation inexcuſable in a work of leaſurable 
hours: the examination being as ready as the relation, and the falſity rried 
as eaſily as delivered. Nor is it to' be omitted what is taken up by Ceſins 
Bernardas a late Mineralogilt , and originally confirmed by Porta, that Nee- 
dles touched with a Diamond contraG a verticity, even as they do with a Load- 


| Kone; which will not conſiſt with experiment. And- therefore, as Gilberrns 


obſerveth , he might be deceived, in touching ſuch Needles with Diamonds, 
which had-a verticity before, as we have declared moſt Needles to have, and 


tical -vertue therein. 

In the ſame form may we place Fracaſtorias his attraRion of filver, Philo- 
firatus his Pantarbes; Apollodorns and Beda his relation - of . the Loadſtone 
that atrracted-onely-in the night. Bur moſt inexcufable is Franciſens Rnens, 
a man of our:own profeilion ,, who in his diſcourſe of Gemms mentioned in 
the Apocalyps , undertakes a Chapter of the Loadſtone. Wherein ſubſtantially 
andupon experiment he-ſcarce delivereth anything -' making long enumera- 
tion of its tradittonal-qualities , whereof he. ſeemeth : ro believe many , and 
ſome above convitted by experience, he is fain to falve as impoſtures of the 
devil. But 'Bautims de Boot Phyſitian unto Rodxlphns the ſecond, hath recom- 
penced-rhis: defe@ , -and-in his Tra&t , de Lapidibus & Gemmis, ſpeaks very 
materially - hereof ;::and his Diſcourſe. is conſonant - unto experience and 


{ Reaſon. | TE ; | 
| *-As for rdations Hiftorical,i though: many there-be of leſs account, yet two | 


ſo had he touched them with Gold or filver, he might have concluded a Magne- | 


- 


; alone deferve- conſideration ; The firſt concerneth Magnerical Rocks,and attra- | 


hy 


ive 
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Rive mauntainsin ſeverall parts of the Earth. The other the tomb of Adabo" 
| mce and-hodies ſuſpended in theayr. Of Rocks magnetical there are likewiſe 
{ eo relations; for ſome are delivered to bein the 7xgier, and fome'in the 


x » 


| extremity / of the Nooch, and: about che very Pole. The Northern accouatis 


Nations , bur this aſſertion we have not diſcovered in that work of his which 
commonly pafſethamong us; and ſhould believe his Geography herein no-more 
then. chat inthe farit line of his book z when he affirmerh that Biarmia (which 


ial for the Hovizon. _- ' Sth 
- Now nponthis- foundation, how uncertain ſoever men have erected mighty 
illarions , aſcribing therero/' the cauſe of the Needles direQion , and conrei- 
ving the effluctions from theſe mountains and rocks invite-the Lilly roward''the 
North. Which conceit chough © countenanced by learned/ men, is not made 


ſenſible gccounc of the Pole :by lome degrees. It is alſo obſerved the Needle 
&oth very quch-vary as it approacherh'the Pole ; whereas were there ſuch 
4lirection from-/che rocks ,--ypon a 0”  CO—_—_ it. would more di- 


|xectly reſpectchem. Beſide, -werethere 
yet being ſo-far zemoved they: would produce -no ſuch effect." For they-thar 


dajl ibyccheifibof //s now-qatled E/b4 in-the Thuſcan fea.which abounds in 
veins of Loadftone, -obſerve no: variation-or inclination! ofgghe Needle; much 
{.eſsmay ' they £4 t adirectivafrom'Rocks ar the end ofchEEarth. Anddalty, 
men what aſcribechus much untoiRocks of the North , muſt-prefume gr. difco- 
wer the like Magneticals ar'the Souch : | For in the Southerh ſeas and far þe- 
yondithe —_— variations: are lavge , and decligations 4s conſtant as inthe 
Northern $3734 l G | . 0 RPE 


' The other gelation of Loadſione Mines and Rocks, in the ſhore of Milk 


' For the relacion concerning Mubowet ; it is generally believed -his\Tomb 


commonly aſcribed unto &fans Magners Arch-Biſhop of Upſalt, who out of his | 
Predecefſor Faunyes, Sexo and others, compiled a Hiſtory of ſome Northern : 


is: nor ſeventy degreesin lacicude ) barh the Pole for its Zenith, and Equino: |. 
outeicher by experience or reaſon, tor no man hath yet attained: or given a 


Magnetical Rockgander the ole, 
| 


delivered of oldby Play. wherein faith he, chey are ſo: placed both in abun- 


n 
| 


at Mecdins Tatyabi?? in' Aratis', withour::any viſible ſapporters hangeth in 


m Pliny :that one gow 7 Arch.the Temple of Arſixee in” Alex- 


emp | 
larors , . ad that mighe be The' occaſion: of. the fable ;; which by -rradirion of | 


andria with Loadſtone ,: that: 


'her Statue .myghrbe-LJuſpended-in-the om 
| x | = 
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| Anthony and Cleoparrs , atfirmerh , that half a dram of Loadſipne given with 

. | honey. and water , proves a purgative- medicine, and evacuateth groſs bu- 

. , mors.-!But "this is a quality. of [great incertaitity ;' for omitting the vehicle of 

' water and honey , which is of a laxative power it ſelf, the powder of ſome |. 

Loaditones;of 7. afones in- this doſe. doth rather coallipar and binde, then purge and 
e ati 


Powder of 


what. opcrati- 
on, 


| book aſcribed unto: Galen, thatit is a good medicine in dropfies, and evacuates 
. the: waters of perſons ſo affected:: It :may I confeſs by ficcity and aſtriction | 
| afford a confirmation: unto parts relaxed, and ſuch as be hydropically diſpoſ- 


{ed unto that ſite by the vigor of the Loadſtone. And-ſo we firſt affirm thart | 


| 
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the amazenient of the beholders. And: to lead on our credulity herein , con 


|-firmation may_ be drawn from- Hiſtory and Writers of good authority. So is it 
| hen ed by Reffinus that in the Temple of ' Strapis there was anIron Chariot 


by Loadſtones in the'ayr.,. which ſtones removed. the Chariat fell 

and daſhed' into pieces. The like doth Beda report of Bellerophons horſe , 

which framed of Iron , was placed between two Loadftones; -with wings ex- 
panſed, pendulous in the ayr. | =s 2003 5 | 

The verity of theſe ſtories we ſhall not further diſpute , their. poſlibility: we 


a x TY By ris Fan ! 
| _ in ſome way determine , if 'we'conceive,, what no man will deny-, that | 


s ſuſpended in' the ayr have. this ſuſpenſion from  one+'or . mqny Load-| 
ſtones placed both above and below it; or elſe by one or many placed: only 
aboveit. Likewiſe the body to be ſuſpended in reſpe&t of the Loadſone above, - 
is either placed firſt at a pendulous diſtance in' the medium', 'or elſe attrac-| 


poſſible it is a body may be ſuſpended between two Loadftones, tha is, ir 
bepgſo equally attraRted unto both, that ir determineth ic ſelf » ynto neither. 
Bur lurely this poſition will be of no duration; for: if theayr be+Agitated or 
the body waved either way ; it omits the equilibration ,. andidiſpoſerh ic ſelf 


ble ) by a fingle Loadſtone to ſuſpend an Iron , ui. the-&yr ,. the Iron bei 


the. neutral You ,- Wherein Its -Eravi ' juſt equals the magnetical uality ;' 
the one exactly qpfing a: much -as the other: depreſſeth. Ad Lats  im- 


vigor which at. a diſtance is able to overcomerhe reſiſtance of its gravity and | 


- | attra&tir; never remaining inthe' middle that could not abide inthe extreams. : 
| Now.-the way. of / Baptiſta porta: that; by a thred: faſteneth a Needle to 6] 


co-lift up it from theearth, will as it pproacherh nearer be ill: more able ro | 


table ,- and-chen fo-1guides-and-orders the fame , that by the/attraRion of the 
| Loadſtone ic abideth-1n; the ayr-; infringeth-net this reaſon ,, for. this is a _vi- 
olentretention;-and if the thred. belooſened ; the Needle aſcends :andadberes 
unto the Attractor::-;.-, - *niagf <1 35min, 11 upitta vile 

__ The third conſideration concerneth Medical relations; wherein: what ever 
effects. are: delivered; 'they areeither detived from: its mineral and: ferreous 
-condition', or elſe magnetical - operation. Unto the -ferreous and mineral 
quality -pertaineth what Dioſcorides an ancient Writer, and- Souldier , under 


 loolem the belly. _And'if ſometimes it ca y Jlaxity, Tt-isprobably in the 
| fame way: with'Iron.and Steel unprepared ; which will diſturþ ſome bodies, 


| and work by purge and vomit.'-And therefore;, whereas it is; dehvered in a 


ed; -and by theſe qualities it may.be uſefull in: Hersias or - Ruptwres, and for 
theſe-it is commended y. e/Erims., Eginera and Oribatins ; who only affirm 
thar it- contains the” vertue'of Hemarires, and being burnt was ſometimes vend- 
ed-for it. Wherein notwithſtanding there is: an higher vertue; and in the 


unto the neareſt attractor. Again ; it is not impoſſible (yy hardly feiſi- 
artificially placed: and at: a diſtance guided toward. the ſtone, untill ic find | 


poſlibleir- is thar Man -Iron-reſt upon the ground, and a Loadſtont be placed | 
over,it,. it ſhould-ever ſo ariſe as to hangin the way. or medium,-for rhat 


| ame. prgand , or in rich veins thereof , though' crude, we have obſerved the 
effi * Chalybeat medicines; and the benefits of Iron and Steel in firong 
; <8 obſtructi- 
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; Boox 5: and Common ErxRoORS, | 
| obſtructions. And therefore that was probably a different vein of Loadſtohe ; 

or infeted with other mineral mixture ; which the ancients commended for 
a purgartive medicine , and tanked the fame with the violenteſt kinds there- 
of : with Heppophae ; Gneoren , and Thymelea, as we finde it in Hippeerates , 
and might-be ſomewhar doubtfull, whether by the magneſian ſtone , he un- 
derſtood the Loadſtone ; did not Achilles Statizzs define the ſame, the ſtone 
that loverh Iron. -- on 


malignity , and become of more difficult cure, which nevertheleſs is nor to 
| be found in the incifion of Chyrurgions with knives and lancets' touched ; 
which leave no ſuch effe&t behinde them. Hither we alſo refer that afhr- 
mative, which ſaies the Loadſtone is poiſon; and therefore in the liſts of 
poiſons we finde it in many Authors. Bur this our experience cannot confirm, 
and the practice of the King of Zeilay clearly contraditeth , who as Garcia: 
ab Horto , Phyſitian unto the Spam Viceroy delivereth, hath all his meat 
| ſerved up in diſhes of Loadſtone, and conceives thereby he preſerveth the vi- 
gour of youth. | h 

But ſurely from a magnetical ativity muſt be made out what is ler fall by 
e/Etixs, that a Loaditone held inthe hand of one thar is podagrical, doth either 
cure or give great eaſe in the Gout. Or what Marcellus Empericwus affirmerh, 
that as an amuler, it alſo cureth the head-ach ; which are bur addirions unto 
{its proper nature ; and hopefull enlargements of its allowed attraction. For 
perceiving. irs ſecret power to draw magnetical bodies, men have invented a 
newattraCtion ; todraw out the dolour and pain of any part. Andfrom fuch 
[grounds it ſurely became a philter , and was conceived a medicine of ſome 
venereal attraction; and therefore upon this ſtone they graved the Image of 
Venus , according unto that of Claudian, Venerens magnetica gemma. fipurat. 
|Hicher muſt we alſo refer what is delivered concerning its power to 


mixed, up in plaiſters. Which courſe, although as vain and ineffeQual it be 
rejected by many good Authors, yet is it not me thinks fo readily to be denied ; 
not the practice of many Phyſitians which- have thus compounded plaiſters , 
{rhus ſuddenly to be condemned, as may be obſerved in the Emplaſtrum divi- 
num - Nicolas, the Emplaſtrum nigrum of Augſpurs , the Opodeldoch and Ar- 
traftium- of Paracelſus, with ſeveral more in the Diſpenſatory of Werker , 
and praQtice of Sennertus, The cure alſo of Herneas, or Ruprures in Parens : 
and the merhod- alſo of curation lately delivered by Damel Beckherus , and 
approved by the profeſſors of Leyden, that is , of a young man of Sprace- 
land that caſually. ſwallowed a knife abont ten inches long, which was cut 
out of his ſtomach , and the wound healed up. In which cure to attra@ the 
knife to a convenient ſituation , there was - applied a plaiſter made up with 
the powder of Loadſtone. Now this kinde of practice Libavins, Gilbertss, 
and lately Swickardrs condemn, as vain , and altogether unuſefull; be- 
cauſe a Loadſtozie in powder hath- no attractive power ;, for in that form 
ic omits his polary reſpects, and loſerh thoſe parts which are the rule of 
attraction. _ | x. 

Wherein to ſpeak compendiouſly, if experiment hath” not deceived us , we 
firſt affirm, that a Loadſtone in powder omits not all attraction. For if the 


' | freely placed, it will not appear to be void of all activity , but will be ableto 
ſtirit, Nor hath ir only a power to move the Needle in powder and by ir ſelf, 
bur this will it alſo do , if incorporated and mixed with plaiſters , as we have 


mixing 


To. this mineral condition belongeth what is delivered by ſome, that 
wounds whichtare made with weapons excited by the Loadſtone, contra& a | 


draw 
| our of the body bullets and heads of arrows, arid for the like intention is | 


powder of a rich vein be in areafonable quantity prefented toward the Needle- 


made trial in the Emplaſtram de AMinio ;, with half an ounce of the mafs y 
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mixing a dram of Loadſtone. For applying the magdaleon or roal unto the 
Needle it would both ſtir and attract it; not equally inall parts, but more 
vigorouſly in ſome , according unto the mine of the {tone more plentifully dif- 

ſed inthe maſs. And laſtly , in the Loadſtone powdered , the. polary re- 
pects are not wholly deſtroyed. For thoſe diminutive particles are not ato- 
mical or meerly indiviſible , bur conſiſt of dimenſions ſufficient for their ope- 
rations, though in obfcurer effects. Thus if unto the powder of Loadſtone or 
Iron we admove the North Pole of the Loadſtone , the powders or ſmall di- 
| viſions will erect and conform themſelves thereto : bur if the South pole ap- 
proach , they will ſubſide, and inverting their bodies, reſpect the Loaditone 
with the other extream. And this will happen not only in a body of powder 
rogether , but in any particle or duſt divided from ir. 

Now though we difſavow not theſe plaiſters, yer ſhall we not omit two 
cautions in their uſe; that therein the ſtone be not too ſubcilly powdered, 
for it will better manifeſt its attraction in a more ſen{ible dimen{ion. That 
where is deſired a ſpeedy effect, it may be conſidered whether it were not 
better to relinquiſh the powdered plaiſters, and roapply an entire Load(tone un- 
to the part: And though the other be not wholly ineffectuall, whether chis 
way be not more powerfull, and ſo might have been in the cure of the young 
man delivered by Beckeras. 

The laſt conſideration, concerneth Magical relations; in which account 
we comprehend effects derived and fathered upon hidden qualicies , ſpeci6- 
cal forms, Antipathies and Sympatheis , whereof from received grounds of 
Art, no reaſons are derived. Herein relations are ſtrange and numerous; 
men being apt in all ages to multiply wonders, and Philoſophers deal- 
ing with admirable bodies , as Hiſtorians have done with excellent men ; 
upon the ſtrength of their great atcheivements, aſeribing acts unto them not 
only falſe , but- impoſſible, and exceeding truth as much tn their relations , 
as they have others in their actions. Hereof we ſhall briefly mention ſome 
delivered by Authors of good eſteem : whereby we may diſcover the fa- 
bulous invenſions, of ſome, the credulous ſupiniry of others, and che great 
diſſervice unto truth by both : multiplying obſcurities in nature, and au- 
cthorifing hidden qualities that are falſe: whereas wiſe men are aſhamed 
there are ſo many true. | 
| And firſt , Dzoſcorides puts a ſhrewd quality npon it, and ſuch as menare 
apt enough to experiment , who therewith diſcovers the incontinency of a | 
| wife, by placing the Loadſtone under her pillow : whereupon ſhe will not be 
| able to remain in bed with her husband. The ſame he alſo makesa help unto 

theevery. For theeves faith he, having a deſign upon a houſe, do make a 
fire at the four corners thereof, and-cait therein the fragments of I.oadſtone : 
whence ariſeth a fume that ſo diſturbeth the inhabirants , chat they forſake 
the houſe and leave it to the ſpoil of the robbers. This relation, how ridi- 
culous ſoever, hath Albertas taken up above a thouſand years after , and Mar- 
bodews the Frenchman hath continued it the ſame in latine verſe ; which with 
the notes of PiForizs is currant unto our daies. As ſtrange muſt be the | 
Lithomancy or divination from this ſtone , whereby as 7 ze:zes delivers, He- | 
lexus the Propher foretold the deſtruction of Troy : and the Magick thereof | 
| not ſafely to be believed, which was delivered by Orphens, that ſprinkled þ 
| with water it will upon a queſtion emit a voice not much unlike an Infant. 
But ſurely the Loadſtone of Lawrentins Guaſcus the Phyſitian is never to be 
matched ; wherewith as Cardan delivereth , whatſoever needles or bodies 
weretouched , the woundsand punctures made thereby , were never felt at all. 
And yer as ſtrange is that which is delivered by ſome , that a Loadſtone pre- 
{ in the falt of 8 Reyora, acquires a power to attracc gold our of the 
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decpeſ well Certainly a ſtudied abſurdity, not-ca(ually: caſt our,/:bur-plot- 


ed for perpetuity: for the ſtrangeneſs'sf the effect ever to::beadmired;; andthe 
difficulry:of the trial never.ro. be conviRteds!- tn 9h Pe ID 
| Theſe conceits are of chat i monſtroſity; that they refute themſelves '#n'cheir 
recitements.. - There is.-another of betrer giotice:, and; whiſpered thorow the 
world wich. ſome attention ;. icredulous;and vulgar auditors readily believing 
it, and, more judicious. and diſtinctive heads ; nov altogetherrrejectinglit; The 
conceir4s, excellent, and. if the effect. would follow, .fomewhat divine ;+where- 


in. the Moan, , And.this.js pretended fromthe ſymparhy of rwo needles touched: 
with the ſame Loaditoye,, and placed; in the: center-of'two Abecedaty:- circles,” 
or rings. with letters deſcribed .round aboutithem x one- ftiend keeping one”, and 
anorher,:che, other , and agreeing; upon:an: hour wherem'they will-communi- 
care... For then, ſaith rradition:,, at what.diſtance of. place ſoever;; wherr one 
needle ſhallbe remoxed ,unto. any. letter -3'the-other by>a wonderfull fympathy 
will may ugco che. ſame-,, But herein: )l;:confeſs my:experiepce-can'finde no 
number of the Lartine letters divided each into twenty three-parts *' phcing 
cherein.two. ſtiles or needles. compoſed vE the-lame tel; touched with the 
fame Loaditone , and at.zhe.ſame:point-r; bf.theſe two ,\ whenloeverI-removed 
the one;,alhough bur at; 4he. diſtance: of half a-ſpani;-the' ocher 'would'ftand 
like Herew/es; pillars ;- and 4f. the earth; ſtand ſtill; :haveſutely rio motion at all. 
Now as it; is, not poſlible that, any bedyſhould hayene boundaries , or Sphear 


; 


of irsaRivity, ſoit isimprobable;it ſhould effect thariar diftance,, whichinearer 


{hand un cannot atall performs. . - : | 


Aga , The 'conceit is, l.contrived, 'and one effec inferred;- whereas the 
contrary; wilkenſue.- -For:if the removingof one of: the needles from 4to B., 
ſhould have, any action or influence on the other , [it would-not intice it from 
A.to B,,, butrepell it from A toZ : for [needles excited-by tte famepoinr of 
the ſtone , do not attrat , butavoid each other , even as-theſe alſo do, 'when 
cheir invigorated extreams approach unto one other. - . ' ;/ * ITE 


every diſtance to be. tried' by every head : it being no ordinary or Alinanack 
buſineſs, but. a. probleme Matbemarical', ro. finde out- the difference -of 
hours. .in;- different places; . nor do the. wiſeſt exactly fatisfie themſelves in 
all. For. the. hours of- ſeveral. places anticipate each other , according unto 
their Longitudes; which are not exactly diſcovered of every place} *and 
therefore. che trial hereof at a conſiderable interval, is beſt performed ar' 
the diſiance of the Anteci, that is, ſuch habitations as have the ſame'Me>' 
ridian and equal parallel , on different ſides of the Aquator, or more phinly 
the ſame Longitude and the fame Latitude unto the South ,. which we have 
in the North. For unto ſuch Situations it is noon and 'midnightarthe-very 
ſame time. | ay 6A TEES | 942 8 

| _ Andthercforethe Sympathy of theſe Needles ismuch of the fame mould with 
that intelligence which is pretended from:the fleſh of one body tranfmured by 


them both, an Alphabet circumſcribed , upon a time appointed as ſome concepti- 
ons affirm, they may communicatear whar diſtance ſoever. For if the one ſhall 
prick himſclf in A, the other at the ſame time, will have a ſence thereof in the 
fame part : and upon inſpe&tion of his arm perceive what letters .the other 
points out in his. Which is a way of intelligence very ſtrange : and would re- 


quite the loſt Art of Pythagoras : who could read a reverſe in the Moon. 
L | | 


| 


Now 


by we, might communicate; like .;ſpirits,,) and .confer 6n.carth with enippas |, 


CR Bn exprelly framed .twa:circes of wage, and -accordirig' to the | 


Laffly, Were this conceit aſſuredly true, yer were it-not a conclufiqn ar 


inſition into another. For if by the Art of T aliacorixs, a permutation* of fleſh, | 
| or, tranſmutation be made from one mans body into another; ' as -if apiece of 
fleſh be exchanged from the bicipital muſcle of either parties arm , and abour | 
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S eneral tom, it. ide experiment to try, whether the ſamo 
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6: Many Magnetiſins may be pretended., and- the like attractions 
| HINE abe ORs Nature. Whether the ſame be verified inthe | 
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upert inferiour bodies, whether there be /£eliew Ma 
hether the flux and reflux of the Sea be cauſed by any god 
IEEE” ahadur thetthe be route thne war 1; ae dnkee-NN | 
dey irc ſympathies of Plants and Animals, might afford a - difpure;; 


and-Xingheras in his Catena Hagnetica bath excellently. di F'he 
which) rk \came late unto our band, bur might have much advantagedehis 


Diſcou 

| Orher Diſcourſes there might be made of the Loadſtone : as Moral , My- |. 
ſhical, T ; and ſome_ have handſomly done them , as Ambroſe, 
, Guheimas Parifienſis, and many more; bur theſe fall under no Rule, | 
undleſs as mens inventions. And thou honeſt minds do- 
peri Gotieny, yet do_ they moſt powerfully magnifie him , and are to 
EH 16 wich another eye, who IY fer forth irs Mapnali- 
not. from or precarious es, entreat a courteous: 4 

alex; be jy rs from experiments and undeniable , enforce the wonder- of 
irs | 
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cular keri or not genefally known is miltiifeftly or 
== rays ro og moet Now EEAIS I tis 
d'net fach as ate Merallical, -entidned -. Ping > - and i, Ts 
encs; for eheir Electtum was a mixture niide o : Sick'thes dfdiric 
of a fifth::part of Giver; a-ſubſtatice noi/ts/ keg: 5 true ages 
or Corinthian Braſs , and ſer down amg ng things lolt by P 4 
Nor by Blectrick Bodies do T conceive . > onely" a" "take up * 
 firaws , and dighe bodies, in which iuinber the -Ancietits'« 
and Amber ; bur- ſuch as conveniently placed/ unto ele bac 
' bodies palpeble*wharſoever: -F ſay conveniently placed', that is 
of the object, thar it be nottoo ponderous , or oy eyed) | 


but TT crazed 
e I fay, " all bodies' ther which reeds 
era. x yp wo re "aka its ine 


'of both , thac they be: conveniently diftant no i 
will not attracr, nor yet i w through it, H 
by which it ſhould attract. 


buncles, Irs, Opalls , Amirbyſts , Berilt, "C yy F.; 
AMaſtich,, hard: Wax , hard Roþn, Arſenic , 7 
mon-Glaſs , Stibium , or Glaſs of Avtii 
white Wa , Gam Blew, : Gum Guates,, rs ſeri, ad 
unto - theſe we add Gum Anime » Benjamin 
daraca , Tar » Strax Liquids , rage Caranmb died um into a 
ſiſtence.- the ſame atrracti a \ve find, not onely 7 fople body” 
bur ſuch as are much compound as the 04 »» Plaiſter, and _ 
ly rhat ad —_— —_— Des; Be fe = "Ginoork and 
pared , wilt diſcover a ſufficierit power” to ir che Needle”, 
on a well-pointed pin; and 'ſo asthe Eleetrick may be pled untoie, ks 
our all diſadvanrage. 

' But the attraction' of theſe Electricks we obſerve ro be very different. Ke 
finous or unictuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, attract -moſt'vi A 
and moſt thereof withour frication ; as Anime, Benjamm , and 


Ancients , Gilbert#s diſcovererh many more - as Sephyre , 
refed, Slhbs, 


ks ns theſe oben addth 
bred A 


Loadfione. And we "believe that all or moſt of this ſubſtance if 


Now. although in this rank hue news abies ein '" mentioned by the 


ifbes ſt Sax-\ 


fully good hard Wax, which will convert the Needle almoit as ares | 


hardneſs , tralncency or clearhefs, would have fome arrractive quality. But] 
Juices concrete, or Gums eafily diſſolving in water, draw not at alt as Aloe, 
Opin, Sanguis Draconis , Lneca, Calbanum, Sagapemum: Many ſlones: alſo 7 
both preciousand vulgar, al terſe and kmooth, have 'not this power at- | 
tractive : as Emeralds, Pearl, Paſprs, Corneltans, Agathe, "Peltropes, Marble, | 
Alablaſter, Toxchſlone, Flint and Bezoay. Glaſs attracts but weakly, i 

clear; ſome ilick-ftones and thick Glaſfes indifferently : 4r/enic bur we: 
ſo likewiſe Glaſs of Antimony ; But Crocus Merallorum not at all. Salts 


1 nerally but weakly : as SalGemine, Allurs and atfo T alk, nor very diſcoveri { 
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by aty frication * bar if gently warmed ar the fire, "5 wiped with a dry cloth; 
they will better diſcover their Electricities. 


No Metcal attracts , nor ncreygon we know , although lite! 
and ſmooth ; as by have mafle pert gi j þ writing Hembs-Talvas,\the 
ſword of a Sword-fift ,  Turfetf ls 3: Sra-bovſe and E lephants Teeth iN 
'bones, in Harrs-hors , and what, is alvally conceived Unicorns-horn. No wood 
though never ſo hardand poliſhed, although our of ſome thereof Electrick bo- 

1,46 Bron, Box, Lignum ite, Cedar; Ox. Aptehoneh fo and 
(rrongy =o oh awe Wo. we find ens, 
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ayr - impelled . returns unto its; —_ in a gyration or whirl- 
tn the Atomesor Moats in the Sun. For when the Sun ſo 


 comepercepuble,, if. then by our! breath. the/ayr be gently impelled, it may 


i ah en way. if their &traction is alſo delivered; thati is, by a.tenuous ema- 
jon or continued effluvium ,. . which after ſome_diſtance retracteth into! 
it elf; as is obſervable. i in drops.of Syrups, oyl/and ſeminal viſcoſities, which, 
| pup. at length: Fe into. their former dimenſions. Now theſe effluviums. 
\4draacing from, the body. of the: Electrick', in'their recurn do carry back! 
bedies , whereon: they have laid: hold within the ſphear or Circle of their; 
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ns And. theſe they, do not onely attract, but with their as. | 
'cous arms hold faſt a good while, after,  And-if any ſhall wonder why theſe, 


| EIMQUYJUINS iſuing, forth impell and protrude: not. the ſtraw before. they can: 
Ck 1c. is becauſe the effluvium paſſing out in a ſmalier thred and. 
i more 
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affirming that. this efflu- | 
impellerh the:.neighbour gyz-,.,which ,returning bome | 
e Electrick. And| 
bs experiments ;... for if che. firaws be-raiſed by | 


ree inches. Which motion is performed by the | 
with agility : foſ-as: the Electrick cooleth, the | 


enters a hole or window ,. that: by its illumination the Atomes or Moats be- | 
be, 7 a cf that they will circularly return and \in a gyration unto. chair | 
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more enlengthened filament, it flirreth not the bodies interpoſed , bur re- | 
turning unto its original, falls into a cloſer ſubſtante, and carriech them j. 
back unto ir ſelf. And this way of attraction is beſt received , embraced by = 
Sir Kenelms Digby in his excellent Treaty of bodies , allowed by Des'Cartes 
in his Principles of Philoſophy , as far as concerneth far and refinous bodies, 
and with exception of Glaſs, whoſe attraction he alfo deriveth from rhe 
receſs of its etfluion. And this in ſome manner the words of G;lbertns will 
bear. Effiwvia illa tenuiora concipiunt & amplettuntar corpora, quibus uninn- 
tur, & Eleftru tanquam extenſis brachits, & ad Ora propinquitate inva- 
leſcenribas effiuvits, deducuntur. And if the ground were true, ar the Earth | 

were an Elecrick body, and the ayr but the effluvium thereof , we mighr | 
perhaps believe that from this atrraQtion, and by this efluxion, bodies tended 

'[r@ the Earth, and could not remain above ir. | 

Our other diſcourſe of EleQricks concerneth a general opinion touching 
?et and Amber , that they attract all light bodies, except Ocymum or Baſil, 
and fuch as be dipped in oyl or oyled; and this is urged as high as Thee 
' phraſtas : but Scaliger acquittech him, And had this been his aſſertion, Pliny 
would probably have takenir up, who herein ſtands out, and delivereth no 
more bur what is yulgarly known. But Platarch ſpeaks poſitively in his Sym- 
poſiacks , that Amber attraQteth all bodies, excepting Ba{il and oyled ſubſtan- | 
ces. With Platarch conſent many Authors both Ancient and Modern, bur | 
the moſt inexcuſable are Lemnizs and Rvexs, whereof the one delivering the 
nature of Minerals mentioned in Scripture, the infallible fountain of Truth, 
confirmeth their vertues with erroneous traditions; the other undertaking 
the occult aud hidden Miracles of Nature, accepteth this for one ; and en- 
— to alledge a reaſon of that which is more then occult, that is, not 
EXiltent. 

Now herein, omitting the authority of others, as the Doctrine of experi- "= 
ment hath enformed us, we firſt affirm, That Amber attracts not Baſil, is 
wholly repugnant unto truch. For if the leaves thereof or dryed ſtalks be 
ſtripped into ſmall ſtraws, they ariſe unto Amber, Wax, and other Ele- 
Eries, no otherwiſe then thoſe of Wheat and Rye: nor isthere any peculiar 
farneſs or ſingular viſcoſity in that plane thar might cauſe adhefion, and fo 
| prevent its aſcenſion, But that fer and Amber attract not ſtraws oyled, is in 

part true and falſe. For if the ſtraws be much wet or drenched in oyt, 
true it is that Amber draweth them not; fer then the oyl makes the ſtraw 
ro adhere unto the part whereon they are placed, ſo that they cannot riſe 
' unto the Attractor ; and this is true, not onely if they be ſoaked in gyh, but 
| ſpirits of wine or water. Bur if we ſpeak of ſtraws or feſtucous diyifions | 
' lightly drawn over with oyl, and fo that it cauſeth no adheſion, or if we 
. | conceive an Antipathy between Oyl and Amber , the Doctrine is not true. 
| For Amber will attract ſtraws thus oyled ;* it will convert the Needles of 
''Dials made either of Braſs or Iron, although they be much oyled ; for in theſe 
| Needles conſiſting free upon their Center, therecan be no adheſion. It will 
; likewiſe attract oyl it ſelf, and if it approacheth unto a drop thereof, ir be- 
| cometh conical, and ariſerh up unto it; for oy! taketh notaway his attracti- 
' on, although it be rubbed over it. For if you touch a piece cf Wax already ex- | 
; citared, with common oyl, it will notwithſtanding attract, though noe fo 
| vigorouſly as before. But if you moiſten the ſame with any chymical oyl ; | 
' water or ſpirits of wine, or onely breath upon it , it quite omits its attracti- 
| on: for either its efluencies cannot get through , or will not mingle with | 


) 


| thoſe ſubſtances. | ; | = 
It is likewiſe probable the Ancients were miſtaken concerning its ſubſtance 


| and generation; they conceiving it a vegetable concretion made of the _ 
| | 4 
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of trees , eſpecially P5ne and Poplar falling into the water , and after Indu- 


] rated or hardened; whereunto accordeth the fable of Phaerons ſiſters : bur 


ſurely the concretion is Mineral, according as is delivered by Batixs. For 
either it is found in Mountains and mediterraneous parts; and fo it is a fat and 
unRuous ſublimation in the Earth , concreted and fixed by ſalc and nitrous 
ſpirits wherewith it meeteth. Or elſe, which is moſt uſual, ir. is collected upon 
he Sea-ſhore ; -and fo it isa far and bituminous juice coagulated by the falt-- 
neſs of the Sea. Now thart falt ſpirits havea power to congele and coagulate 
-unRuous bodies, is. evident in Chymical gperations ; in the diſtillations of 
Arſenick, , ſublimate and Antinomy, in the mixture of oyl of 7aniper , with 
the ſalt and acide ſpiric of Sz/phxr ,. for thereupon enſueth a concretion unto 
the conſiſtence of Birdlime ; as alſo in ſpirits of falr, or Aqua forts poured 
upon oyl of Olive, or more plainly in the Manufacture of Sope. And many | 
bodies will coagulate upon commixture , whoſe ſeparated natures promiſe no | 
| concretion. Thus upon a ſolution of Tin by Aqua forts, there will enſue a 
coagulation, like that of whites of Eggs. Thus the volatile ſalt of Urine will 
coagulate Aqua vite, or ſpirits of Wine; and thus perhaps (as Helmont excel-' 
lently declareth ) the ſtones or calculous concretions in Kidney or Bladder may 
be produced : the ſpirits or volatile ſalt of Urine conjoyning with the Aqua 
vite potentially lying therein , as he illuſtraterh from the diſtillation of fermen- 
red Urine. From whence ariſeth an 49#4 viteor ſpirit, which the volatile ſalt | 
of the ſame Urine will congele ; and finding an earthy concurrence, ſtrike into | 
a lapideous ſubſtance. | | 

Laſtly, We will not omit what Bellahonxs upon his. own experiment writ | 
from Daxtzich unto Mellichins , as he hath left recorded in his Chapter, De 
ſuccino, that the bodies of Flies, Psſmires and the like , which are faid oft- | 
times to be included in Amber, are not real bur repreſentative, as he diſco- | 
vered in ſeveral pieces broke for that purpoſe. If fo, the two famous Epi-| 
grams hereof in Xartiel! are but Poetical , the Pi/mire of Braſſavelgs Imagi- 
nary, and Cardays Menuſoleum for a flye, a meer phancy. Burt hereunto we 
know not how to aſſent , as having met with ſome whoſe reals made good their | 
repreſentments. | 


} 
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; Compongiouſly of ſundry other common Tenents, concerning Minerall and 
Terreons bodies, which examined, prove either falſe or dubious. 


| 7. A Nd firſt wehear it in ever mouth, and in many good Authors read } 
it, That a Diamond, which is the hardeſt of ſtones, not yielding unto 
Steel, Emery, or any thing, but its own powder, is yet made ſoft, or broke by 


| po Anſtin, Iþdere , and many Chriſtian Writers; alluding herein unto the 


the blood of a Goat. Thus much is affirmed by Pliny, Solinus, Albertus, Cy- 


eart of man and the precious. blood of our Saviour , who was typified. 
by the Goat that was flain , and the ſcape Goat in the Wilderneſs ; and 
at theeffuſion of whoſe blood , not only the hard hearts of his enemies relent- 
ed , but the ſtony rocks and vail of the Temple were ſhattered. But thisI per- 
ceiveiseaſier affirmed then proved. For Lapidaries, and ſuch as profeſs the 
art of cutting this ſtone , do generally deny it, and they that ſeem to coun- 


tenance it, have in their deliveries ſo qualified it, that litcle from _— 
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of moment can be inferred for it. For firſt,. the holy. Fathers, - without a, fur--i 
cher enquiry did take it for granted , and reſted upon the authority..of -the | 
firſt deliverers. As for Alhertas., he promiſeth thiseffeRt , but conditionally , X 
not except the Goat drink wine, and: be fed with, Siler montanum , petroſeli- 
um, and ſuch herbs asare conceived of power to break the ſtone in the blad= 
der. But the words of Pliny, from whom moſt likely the relt at firſt.derived ir, 
if ſtrictly conſidered , do rather overthrow , then any way advantage this. 
| effect, His words are theſe : Hircino rampitur ſanguine , nec aliter quam re+ | 
centt , calidogq, macerata, & ſic quoi, multis ittibus , tune ctiam. preterquam | 
eximias incudes malleoſy, ferreos fraugens. That is, it is broken with! Goats: 
blood , bur nor except 1t be freſh and warm, and that not- without many: ; 
blows ; and then alſo -it will break the beſt Anvills and hammers. of Iron. l 
And anſwerable hereto, is the aſſertion of TIfidore and Solinus. By which ac- / a 
count, a Diamond Keeped in Goats blood, rather. increaſeth in hardneſs; | 
then acquireth any ſoftneſs by the infuſion ; for the beſt we have are com- | 
minuible wichout it; and are ſo far from breakinghaminers, that they ſubmit 
unto piltillation , and reſiſt not an ordinary peſtle. . . F 
| Upon this conceit aroſe perhaps the diſcovery of another,, that the blood of | 
a Goat, was ſovereign for the Stone, asit ſtands commended by many good:| F-{-'s L;hor-| 
Writers, and brings up the compoſition in the powder of Nicolaus, and the | "5: 
| EleRuary of the Queen of Co/cin. Or rather becauſe ir was found-an excel-: 
lenr wed Oo for the Stone, and its ability commended by ſome to diſſolve the 
hardeſt thereof; it might be' conceived by amplifying apprehenſirions.,: to 'be 
able to break a Diamond; and ſo it came to be ordered that the Goar ſhould | 
be fed with ſaxifragous herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power: to break 
the ſtone. However it were , as the effect isfalſe in the'one , ſo is. it ſurely. very 
doubrfull in the other. For although inwardly received it may be very diure-, 
rick, and expulſe the ſtone in the kidnyes; yer bow it ſhould diffolve;or 
break thar in the bladder , will require a.further. diſpute , and perhaps-would 
| be more reaſonably tried by a warm injection thereof, rhenas it is commonly. 
\nſed. Wherein notwithſtanding , we ſhould rather rely upon the urine. in 
a Caſtlings bladder, a refolution gf Crabs eyes; or the ſecond diftillation. | 
of urine, as Helmont hath commended; or rather ( if ,any ſuch mighs 
be found ) a Chilifatory menſtruum or, digeſtive preparation drawn from |, 4 
| ſpecies or individuals, whoſe ftomacks peculiarly - diſfolye lapidequs |: | 
bodies. FH Ss | is haz l 
| 2. That Glaſs is poyſon , according unto common. cpnceit; I know tot; how, | 
rogrant. Not only trom the innocency.. of its ingredients, that is, fine fand, 
\and the aſhes of laſs-wort of fearn, which in themſelves are, harmleſs and: | 
\uſefull ; or becauſe I find it by many commended for the. Stone , hut -AIf& | 
from experience, as having given, unto dogs aboye a ;dram, thereof; fabfilly 
| powdered in butcer or paſte',: without aay yiſtble diſturbanee. ,_. . -. _ 19142:2., 
| The conceit is ſurely. grounded upon, the viſible miſchief: of Glals. groſly | _ wa 
\.or courlly powdered; for that indeed_ is mortally noxious , and. effetthtally | \* by _—_ 5 | 
| uſed by ſome co deſtroy Mice and Ratts, for. by reaſqn of irs. acurene&-and | 10g my 
augularity , ir commonly excoriates the, parts through which it paſſeth,,,and | poyſonous. 
ſollicits they. unco a continual expulſion... Whereupon there enſues., fearfull | 
ſymptoines, not; much unlike rhoſe which. atrend rhe aRion,of poiſon. ;From | 
whence notwithſtanding , we cannot with propriety impoſe. upon.it that name, [: 
either by occult or erty quality ;, which he that concedeth, will, much | 
enlarge thecatologue or liſts of poiſons. For many things, neither-delecerjous j: 
by ſubſtance” or quality, are yer deſtructive; by figure,,,.or ſome. oceaſional | 
activity. So are Lecches deſtruQtive, and by ſom accounted poafon;, nat proper- 
ly, that'is'by temperamental C— gerat form, or; 1 mach! as clemgn | , 
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| Engquirits into Yilgar Book 2. 
rall repugnancy ; but becauſe being inwardly taken they faſten upon the 
veins, od ek th an aMuſjon of blood', which carnor be eafily {tanched. 
So a ſpongeis miſchievous, not in it felt, for inits/powder iris harmleſs : buc 
becauſe being received into the fAlomiack it ſwelleth, and occafioning a conti- ' 
nual diſtenſion , induceth a ſtrangulation. © So pins, needles, ears of Rye or 
Barley , may be poiſon. So Dazze/'deſtroyed the Dragon by a compoſition 
of three things , whereef neither was poiſon alone, nor properly all rogerher, 
that is, pirch, fat, and hair, according as is expreſſed in the hiſtory. Then 
[Daniel took pitch , and far, and hair, and did ſeethe them I, and made 
lumps thereof, theſe he put in the Dragons mouth, and ſo he burſt aſunder. 
That is, the fat and pitch being cleaving bodies , and che hair continually exti- 
mulating the parts: by the ation of the one, nature was provoked to expell , 
bur by the renacity of the other forced to retain: ſo thar there being letc no 
paſſape in or out, the Dragon brake in peeces. It muſt therefore be taken of 
croſly-powdered Glaſs, what is delivered by Grevinu : and from the fame 
muſt that Mortal dyſentery proceed which is related by Santtorizs. And in 
the ſame ſenſe ſhall we only allow a Dizmord to be poiſon 3 arid whereby 
as ſome relate Paracel/ns himſelf was poiſoned. So even the precious frag- 
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| ments and-cordial gems which are of trequent uſe in Phyſick, and in them- 


ſelves confeſſed of ufefall faculties ; received in groſs and angular powders , 
may & offend the bowds, as to procure deſperate languors, or cauſe moſt dan- 
\cxrous fluxes. [ | : 

| "Thar Glaſs wy: be tetidered malleable and pliable unto the hammer , many 
 coticerve-, and forne make littte doubt : when they read in Dis, Pliny and Pe- 
| #684 , that ohe unhappily/ effeRed it for Tiberins. Which notwithſtanding 
mY nets ſeem firange, unto fach as conſider , that bodies areductile from 


| a tenacious humidity , which fo holdeth the parts rogerher ; char though they 


diftate of extend. they part not from each others. That bodies rin inito 


which hinder the diſruption of =_ Whith may be verified even in the bodies 
' of Metrals. For'glaſs of Lea 


tinction , is a cordiat6f great efficaty, in” __ Medical ufes;, although a 


| Medicine in many diſctiſts, others avetritig that fo uſed, it is effectual in rione 
and in this timber are very eminerit' Phyficiatis No or Duretis , Rendete- 
fide jefifs and ſhidofous 
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Now herein to deliver ſomewhat which ina middle way may be entertain- 
ed, we firſt affirm, that the ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerful- 
leſt action of natural heat ; and that net only alimentally in a ſubſtantial 
mutation , but alſo medicamentally in any corporeal converſion. As is very 
evident, not only in the ſwallowing of golden bullets , but in the leſſer and 
foliate diviſions thereof : paſſing the ſtomack and guts. even as. it is doth the 
chroar, that is, withour abatement of -weight or confiſtence. $0 that ic encer- 
ethnot the veins with thoſe electuaries,. wherein it is mixed ; but taketh leave 
of the permeant parts, at the mouthes of the Aeſeraicks., and accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion unto the ſiege. Nor is irs ſubſtantial converſion expecti- 
ble in any compoſition or aliment wherein ir is taken. And therefore that 
was truly a ſtarving —_— , which befell the wiſhes of Midas. Andiitrie 
credit there is to be given to the golden Hen, related by Wendlerzws. So inthe 
extinction of gold , we muſt not concave it parteth with any of itsfalt or diſ- 
ſoluble principle thereby , as we may affirm of Iron; for the parts thereof are 
fixed beyond diviſion : nor will they ſeparate upon the ſtrongeſt teſt of fire. 
This we affirm of pure gold : for that which is currant and paſſeth in ſtamp 
amongſt us, by reaſon of its allay , which is a proportion of ſilver or copper 
mixed therewith * is actually dequantitated by fire, and poſlibly by freq 
EXrinction. : 

Secondly , Although the ſubſtance of gold be not immuted or ics gravity 
ſenſibly decreaſed , yer that from thence ſome vertue may proceed either 
in ſubſtantial reception or infuſion we cannot fafely deny. For poſſible it | 
is thac bodies may emit vertue and operation without abatement of weight ; 
as is moſt evident in the Loadſtone , whoſe efflyencies are contigual, a 
communicable withpur a minoration of gravity. "And the like is obſervable in 
bodies electrical, whoſe emiſſions are lefs ſubtile. So will a Diamond or Sa- j 
phire emit aneffluvium ſufficient to move the needle or a ftraw , without dimi- 
nution of weight. Nor will poliſhed Amber alchough it ſend forth a-groſs 
and corporal exhalement, be found a long time defective upon the exacteſt 
ſcales. Which is more eaſily conceivable in a continued and tenacious efflu- 
viaum , whereof a great part retreats into its body. 

Thirdly , If amulets do work by emanations from their bodies, upon thoſe 

parts whereunto they are appended, and are not yet obſerved to abate their | 
weight; if they produce viſible and real effe&ts by imponderous and inviſible 
emillions, ir may be unjuſt to deny the poſſible efficacy of gold, in the non- 
omiſſion of weight ; or deperditionof any ponderous particles. 
' Laſtly, Since Stibium or glaſs of Aztimexy , ſince alſo its Regulus will ma- 
nifeſtly communicate unto water or wine, a purging and vomitory operation ; 
and yer the body it {elf , though after iterated infuſions, cannor be found to 
abate either vertue or weight; we ſhall not deny but gold may do the like ; 
that is, impart ſome effluences unto the infuſion , which carry with them the 
ſeparable ſubrilties thereof. | 

Thar therefore this mettal thus received, hath any undeniable effe&, we 
ſhall not imperiouſly determine ,; although beſide the former experiments , 
| many more may induce us to believe it. But fince the point is dubious and 
| not yet authentically decided , it will be no diſcretion ro depend on diſpu- | 
table remedies; but rather in cafes of known danger, to have recourſe unto 
| medicines of known and approved activity, For, beſide the benefit accruing 
| unto the ſick, hereby may be avoided a groſs and frequenterror ; commonly 
' committed in the ufe of doubrfull remedies, conjointly with chofe which are 

of approved vertues; thatis , to impute the cure unto the conceited remedy , 

or place ir on that whereon they place their opinion. Whoſe operation al- 

though it be nothing , or its ys 0s conſiderable : yet doth ic _ | 
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{ ſo received by moſt, is\not effeRible upon the ſtricteſt experiment T could ever | 
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] energie;,, which had-no: finger in 1t. - 


 Hereinexac anderitical trial ſhould be made by publike enjoinment : wheres! 
by determination :might be. ſetled beyond debate : for ſince thereby., not only 
the bodies of men, bur great Treaſures-mighrtbe preſerved , if 15 hot only an er- 
ror of Phyſick-,. burfolly.of State, ro doubt thereofany longer. Fap. © | 

4; That a pot full. of aſhes , will ſtill contain as 'much water as it would | 
without them , although by Ariforle in his problemes taken for granted, and: 


' make... For when- the aiery interſticies are filled, and as much of the ſalt of 
 th&faſhes as the water will imbibe is diſſolved , there remains a. groſs and 
terrequs-portion at- the bottom ; which will poſſeſs'a ſpace by- it ſelf, - ac-! 
cording whergto there will remain a quantity of. water not receivable, fo will 
it. cometo-paſs ina pot of ſalt, although: decrepirated ;* and ſo alſo in a por of 
Mow... For ſo much: it. will want in reception , -as irs ſolution taketh up, ac- 
cording unto the bulk-whereof, there will remain a portion of water not to be 
admitted.” So a glaſs ſtuffed with-pieces of ſpunge will want about a fixc 
part of what it would receive without it. So Sugar will not diſſolve beyond- 
thecapacity of the water , nor a mettal in aqua forts be corroded: beyond its 
reception. And ſoa pint of falt of tartar expoſed unto a moiſt ayr untill it diſ- 
folve;-will make far moreliquor, -or:as ſome' term it'oyl , then the- former mea- 
ſure Tooceain. | P{ eo RI OW kJ] 
- «Nor:is it only the-excluſion of ayr by water, or repletion of cavities 
poſſeſſed” thereby.,; which cauſeth a-pot of aſhes 'to admit ſo great a quantity | 
of-water., but alſo:the ſolution of the ſalt of the aſhes into the body of ho 
diffolvent. So a pot of aſhes will receive ſomewhat more of hot waret 


| theo: of. cold ; for the warm water imbibeth more of the' falt; and a 


veſſel. of aſhes: more. then one of - pin-duſt or filings of Iron; and a plaſs| 
 full-of water ; will yer drink ima proportion of falt or ſugar without over- 


flo Efg ad £ | 
| Nevertheleſs to make the experiment” with moſt advantage, and in which 
| ſenſe ir approacheth neareſt the truth, ir muſt- be made in aſhes throughly 
| burnt ,-and well reverberated by fire, after the ſal: thereof hath been drawn 
| out: by” iterated decotions. For then the body being reduced nearer unto 
| earth, and emptied: of all other principles , which had former \ingreſfion 
unto.it, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. He that 
harh beheld what quantity of lead the reſt of faltleſs aſhes will imbibe , upon the 
refining of Silver , hath encouragement-to think it will do very much more 
| in water. + os | 
| 5.. Of white powder and ſuch as is diſcharged without report , there is no 
ſmall noiſe in the world : but how far agreeable unto truth, few I perceive 
are able to determine. Herein therefore: to ſatisfe the doubts of ſome, and 
amuſe the credulity of others , We firſt declare ; that Gunpowder contiſterh 
of three ingredients, Salt-peter, Smal-coal, and Birmſtone. Salt-perer, alchough 
it bealſo natural and found in ſeveral places, yet is 'that of common ufe an 
artificial Salt , drawn from theinfuſion of faltearth ,' as that of Sales, Stables, 
| Dove-houſes , Cellers, and other covered places, where the rain can neither 
diffolve., nor the: Sun approach to reſolve it. ' Brimſtone is a Mineral bod 
| of far and inflamable parts, and this is either uſed crude, and called ſulphur 
vive. andis of afſadder colour, or after depuration , ſuch as we have in mag- 
deleons or rols, of alighter yellow. © Smal-coal is known unto all , and for this 
| uſe is made of Sallow, Willow, Alder, Haſell , and the like; which threeprc- 
| portionably- mixed, - tempered, and formed into granulary bodies, do make up 
that powder which is inuſe for Guns. EL | 
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Now-all theſe, alrhough they bear aiſhare in the diſcharge ; yet have they dis | 
ſtin& intentions, and differen offices inthe'compoſition? © From Brimſtohe pro- 
ceedeth the piercing and powerful firing; For Smal-coal and Peter together will 
onely ſpit; nor vigorouſly continne the Tgiirion.' | Fronr'Sinal-co:1 eaſier the | 
black colour and quick accthſion ; for nexher Brimſtone*nor Peter,”although © 
in powder, will cake fire like Smal-coal. ;(i6r will they eaffly kind[& upon the ' 
fparks of 'a- flint; as ret body very'inflamable : 'but Smal- 
coal is equivolent ro-tinder ; and fervettiirs-lighr che Sulphur. Tr may Alſo | 
ſerve to: diffuſe the Honiton chrough every! parr'df rhe niixcure; and being of 
more groſs:and fixed parts, may ſeem to itnoderate the” aQtiviry of Salt-perer, 
and prevent too haſty rarefation. 'Froifi Salr-perer iproceedeth the force and 
the report; for Sulphur and-ſmal-coal mixet will nar rake fire with noiſe, or exi- 
biion., -and powder. which 1s made of impure ant Sreafie Peter, hath but a'weak 
emitlion, and giveth a faint report. And therefore in the three forts of powder, 
the ſtrongeſt containeth moſt Salt-peter, and the proportion thereof is abour ten | 
| parts of Peter, unto one of Coal and Sulphur. , TT 3. Bt 2% M00 & IONS: 
| But the imimediare cauſe of rhe Report;, is the vehement commotion of the 
Ayr upon-rhe ſudden and: violent eruption of the powder ; for that being ſud- 

 denly fired; and almoſt altogether ; upon this high 'rarefaQion, requireth by 
many degrees a greater ſpace then beforeits body occupied , but finding reſt- 
Rance, it aQtively forceth' his way, and by* concuſſion” of: the ayr, octafionerh 
the Report... Now with what violence it forceth upon theayr, mayeafily be | 
conceived, if weadmit what Cardar affirmerth , that the powder fired doth 
occupy an hundred times a greater ſpace- then its own-bulk, or rather what 
| Snellizs more-exattly accounteth , that ir- exceedeth its former ſpace no leſs | The cauſe of 
|then 22000. ,and 500. times. -And ithis is the reaſon not onely*of this fal- | Thunder, 
minating report of Guns, but may reſolve the cauſe of thoſe terrible cracks; 
and affrighring noyſes of Heaven, that is, the nitrous and ſulphureous exhalari- 
ons, ſet on fire in the clouds; whereupon requiritig a- larger place, they force 
out their way , not onely with the breaking of the cloud; bur the laceration of | + 
theayraboutit. When if the matter be ſpirituous, and the cloud compa; 
the noiſe is great and terrible : If the cloud be thin, and the Materials weak, 
the eruption is languid , ending in coruſcations and flaſhes without noiſe , al- 
chough bur at the diſtance of two Miles ; - which iseſteemed the remoteſt diftance | Ty. createſt 
of clouds. And therefore ſuch —_— do» ſeldom any harm. And there- | ciftance of the 
forealſo it is prodigious to have thunder in a clear sky, as is obfervably record- | Clouds. + 
ed in ſome Hiltories. | = | $i 

From the like cauſe may alſo proceed ſubteraneous Thunders and'Earth- 
| quakes ; when ſulphureous and nitrous veins being fired upon rarefaction, do 
torce their way through bodies that reſiſt them. Where it the kindled matter 
{be plentiful, and the Mine cloſe and firm about it , fubverſion of Hils-and 
{Towns doth ſometimes follow : If ſcanty, weak, and the Earth hollow or po- 
rous, there onely enſueth ſome faint concuffion or cremulous and quaking Mo- 
tion: Surely, a main Reaſon why the Ancients were ſo imperfe& in the Do- 
&rine of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gun-powder and fire-works, which 
belt diſcover the cauſes of many thereof. Gs 
| Now therefore he that: would deſtroy-the report of Powdet , mult work 
upon the Peter ; he that would exchange the colour , maſt rhink how to alter | | | 
the Smal-coal. For the one, that is, to make white powder, it is furely many i 
waies feaſible : The beft I knowis by the powder of rotten, Willows ©, fpunk, , 
or Touch-wood prepared, might perhaps make it -Rufſer: and ſome, as Berim- | —- | 
| garcio affirmeth, have' promiſed ro make” ir Red; All» which notwithſtanding | fn his Pyro- | 
doth little concern the Report , for that, #swe have fhewed, depends on another | cechn.a, 
Ingredient: And therefore allo under the cotour of black, this principfes ves 
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| ry variable; for it is made not onely by Willow, - Aller Hazel, &c. Bur ſome 


above all commend the coals of Flax- and Rxſves ; and ſome alſo contend , the 
ſame may be effeted with Tinder. F 

As for the other, thatis; to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably attempted 
bur two waies , either by quite leaving out, or elſe- by ſilencing the Salr-pe- 
ter. Howto. abate the vigor thereof, or filence its bombulation, a way 1s 
promiſed by Porta *, not onely in general terms by fome- fat bodies, but 
in parcicular by Borax and butter mixed -in a dye proportion; which faich 
he , will ſo go off as ſcarce to be heard by the diſcharger , andindeed plen- 
rifully mixed, it will almoſt take off the Report, and alſo the force of the 
charge. That it may be thus made without Salc-peter, I have met with bur 
one example, that is, of Alphonſis Duke of Ferrara ; who tn the relagion of 
Braſſavelus and Cardas, invented fuch a Powder, as would diſcharge a bullet 
without Report. | 

That therefore. white powder there may be, there is no abſurdity ; that al- 
ſoſuch a one as may give no Report, we will not deny a poſſibility. Bur this 
however, contrived eicher wich or without Salt-perer , will ſurely be of little 
force, andthe effets thereof no way to. be feared : For as it omits of Report, 
ſo will it of effeQtual excluſion . and ſo the charge be of little force which is ex-| 
cluded. . For thus much is reported of that famous Powder of A/phonſus, which 
was not of force enough to kill a Chicken, according to the delivery of Braſſave- 
lus. famque pulvy inventus eſt qui glandem fin: bombo projictt, nec. tamen ve- 
hementer ut vel pullum interficere poſſit- | | 

It isnot to be denied , there are waies to diſcharge a bullet , not onely with 
powder that makes no noiſe, bur without any powder at all; as is done by- 
water and Wind-guns:, bur theſe afford no fulminating Report, and depend 
on ſingle principles. And evenin ordinary powder there are pretended other 
waies, to alter the noife and ſtrength of the diſcharge ; and the beſt, if not 
only way, conſiſts in the quality of the Nitre : for as for other waies which 
make either additions or alterations in the Powder, or charge, I find there- 
in noeffet. That unto every pound of Sulphur, an adjeRion of one ounce 
of Quick-ſfilver, or unto every pound of Peter , one ounce of Sa/ Armoniac 
will much- intend the force, and conſequently the Report, as Beringuccio 
hath delivered, I find no ſucceſs therein. That a piece of Opium will dead 
the force, and blow , as ſome have promiſed. I find herein no ſuch peculia- 
rity, no more then in any Gum or viſcoſe body : and as much effect there 
is to be found from Scammony. That a Bullet dipped in oyl by preventing 
the' tranſpiration of ayr , will carry farther , and pierce deeper, as Porta at- 
firmeth, my experience cannot diſcern. That Quick-filver is more deſtructive 
then ſhot, is ſurely not to be made out, for it will ſcarce make any penetra- 
tion, and diſcharged froma Piſtoll, will hardly pierce through a parchment. 
That Vinegar, ſpirits of Wine, or the diſtilled water of Orange-pils, where- 
with the powder is tempered, are more effeual unto the Report then common | 
water , as ſome do promiſe, I ſhall nor affirm, but may aſſuredly more con- 
duce unto the preſervation and durance of the Powder, as Caraneo hath well 
obſerved. | | 

That the heads of arrows and bullets have been diſcharged with that force, 
as to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly received , and 
raken up by Ari{otle in his Meteors, is not ſo eafily allowable by any , who 
ſhall conſider , that a Bullet of Wax will miſchief without melting ; that an Ar- | 
row or bullet diſcharged againſt linnen or paper do not ſet them on fire; and hard- 
ly apprehend how an Iron ſhould grow red hot, ſince the ſwifteſt motion at hand | 
will not keep one red that hath been made red by fire, as may be obſerved in ſwing- 
ing a red hot Iron about , or faſtening it intoa wheel ; which under that motion | 
will 
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will ſooner grow cold theh without ir. That a bullet alfo mofints upward upon | 
the horizontal or point blank diſcharge, many Artiſts do not affow.: who con | 
rend thac it defcriberh a parabolical and bowing line, by reaſon of #s natural. 
gravity inclining i alwaies downward. _ penn 

Bur, Beſide the prevalence from Salt-peter , as Maſter-inSredient m the | 
mixture; Sulphur may hold a greater uſe in the compoſition and farther | 
activity in the excluſion, then is by moſt conceived. For Sulphar vive makes | 
better powder then common Sulphur , which nevertheleſs is of a quick ac- | 
cenfion. For Smal-coal , Salt-petet and Camphire made into powder will | 
be of little force, wherein notwithſtariding there wants not the  accendins 
ingredient, And Camphire though it flame well, yer will not flaſh fo live- 
ly , or defecate Salt-peter , if you inject it thereon, like Sulphnr, as in the 
preparation of Sz/ prunclize. And laſtly , rhonagh many waies may be found 
ro lighr this powder, yet is there noneI know to make a ſtrong and vigorous | 
powder of Salr-peter ; without rhe admixtion of Snlphur. Ar/exic red and 
yellow, that is Orpement and Sandarach may perhaps do ſomethings, as being | 
inflamable and containing Sulphur in them; but containing alſo a falr, and | 
Mercurial mixtion, they will be of lictle effect ; and white of Chriſtaline 4-- | 
ſenic of leſs, for that beins artifcial , atid fublimed with falt, will not en-' 
dure flamation. | 
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parations, and bodies which invifibly contain chem. Thus is the preparation of | 


bar of the-Sulphur of Ir6n; with the acideand: nitrous =—_ Hua firris. So 
flolved'in Aynz Regs, 


any Antipathy betweert Sal Armoniac and Tartar, but rathet between the -4 = eriſen' 
eros ſpirits of Aqua Regis, commixed pry 9inimbia with dhe” Sulphut of Gotd, - Mymicornty, | 


C., 


of ayr ;- bur becauſe we frldit rejected by experimetital enquiries. Ptbanines Be- 
£3815 ri this Chapter of the tin&ure of Cor47 tindertakest6 clear the world of 
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Over-Fet? of the gathering of Co7u/ Upon the Kitigdom'of Tha 3. This Gentte- | Copy. 
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| ry vere for it is made not onely by:Wi/ow, - Alter, Hazel, &c. Bur ſome 

above all commend the coals of Flax-and Ruſves ; and :ſome alſo contend , the 
ſame may be effeRte(l with Tinder. - ' St 1 | 

As for the other, thatis; to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably attempted 
but two waies , either by quite leaving out, or elſe: by ſilencing the Salt-pe- 
ter. Howto: abate the vigor thereof, or ſilence its bombulation , a way 1s 
promiſed .by Porta, not onely in general terms by fome-far dodies, but 
in particular by Borax and butter:mixed-in 'a dye-proportion ;* ' which faich | 
he , will ſo go off as ſcarce to be heard by the Giſcharger ; andindeed plen- 
rifully mixed, it will almoſt rake off the Report;, and alſo the force of the R 
charge... "That it may be thus made withour Salr-peter, I have-met with bur 
one example, that is, of Alphonſis Puke of Ferrara 5 who tn the relagion of 
; Braſſavelus and Cardas, inventetl fuch a Powder, as would diſcharge a bullet 
Om without Report. | | | 
; ; That thetefore. white powder there may be, there is no abſurdity , that al- 
ſo ſuch a'one as may giveno Report, we will not deny a poſſibility. Bur this} 
however, contrived either wich or without Salt-peter , will ſurely be of little 
force, andthe effects thereof no way to, be feared : - For as it omits of Report, 
ſo will ic of effeQual excluſion ; and fo _ charge be of little force which is ex-| 
cluded... For thus much is reported of that famous Powder of A/phonſas, which | 
wasnot of force enough to kill a Chicken, according to the delivery of Braſſave- 
lus. famque puluy inventns eft qui glandem fin: bembo projicit, nec. tamen ve- 
hementer ut vel pulluminterficere poſſit. . EZ : 

It is not to be denied , there are waiesto diſcharge a bullet , not onely with 
powder that makes no noiſe, but without any powder ar all; ' as is done by : 
water-and Wind-guns-; bur theſe afford no. fulminating Report, and depend 
on ſingle principles. - And evenin ordinary powder there are pretended other 
waies, to alcer the noife and ſtreggth of the diſcharge ; and the beſt, if nor 
only way, confiſts in the. quality of the Nitre : for as for other waies which 
make ——_ additions or alterations in the Powder, or charge, I find there- 
in noeffet. Thatunto-every pound of Sulphur , an adjeRtion of one ounce 
of Quick-filver, or unto every pound of Peter , one ounce of Sa/ Armoniac 
will much- intend the force , and conſequently the Report , as Beringazccio 
-hath delivercd, I find no ſucceſs therein. That a piece of Opium will dead 
the force, and blow , as ſome have promiſed. I find herein no ſuch peculia- 
rity, no more then in any Gum or viſcoſe,body : and as much effe&t there 
is to be found from Scammony. That a Bullet dipped in oyl by preventing 

\ | the tranſpiration of ayr, will carry farther , and pierce deeper, as Porta at- 
i, firmeth, my experience cannot diſcern. That Quick-filver is more deſtructive 
| then ſhot, is ſurely not to be made out, for it will ſcarce make any penetra- 
tion, and diſcharged froma Piſtoll, will hardly pierce through a parchment. 
That Vinegar, ſpirits of Wine, or the diſtilled water of Orange-pils, where- | 
Cat. aver- | with the powder is tempered, are more effeQual unto the Report then common 
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— water, 'as ſome do promiſe, I ſhall nor affirm, but may aſfuredly more con- 
SR ir peo the preſervation and durance of the Powder , as Carayeo hath well 
obſerved. 


That the heads of arrows and bullets have been diſcharged with that force, 
as.to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly received , and | 
taken up by Arifotle in his Meteors, is not ſo eafily allowable by any , who | 
ſhall conſider , that a Bullet of Wax will miſchief without melting ; that an Ar- | 
row or bullet diſcharged againſt linnen or paper do not ſet them on fire; and hard- 
ly apprehend how an fron ſhould grow red hor, ſince the ſwifteſt motion at hand 
2d. will not keep onered that hath been made red by fire, as may be obſerved in ſwing- 

! ing ared hot Irqnabout, or faſtening it intoa wheel; which under that motion | 
| will 
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| yellow, char is Orpermient and Sandarach may Peryens do ſomething, as being 


| actual-fire, .in their commpleat and diſtinct bodies, is alſo manifeſted ih their p 
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will ſooner grow cotd hen without ir. That a buflet alſo ines Ta Tb 


| the horizonral or point blank diſcharge, many Artiſts do riot affow.: who cdn- 


.rend that it- defcriberh a parabolical and bowing line, by reafon of *s ratufal 


| gravity inclining it alwaies downward. 


But, Beſide the prevalehce from Salt-peter , as Maſter-itigredient. in the 
 mixtute ; Sulphur may hold a greater aſe in-the compoſition #nd farther : 
activity in the excluſion, then is by moſt conceived. For Sulphar- vive makes | 
better powder then common Sulphur , which nevertheleſs is of a/quick ac- | 


| cenfion. For Smal-coal, Salt-peter and Camphire made into powder will | 


be of little force, whevein notwithſtatiding there wants nor thie- accending | 
ingredient, And C4mphire though ir flame well, yer will not Math 6 live=. 
ly ; or defecate Salr-peter., if you injeet it thereon., like Sulphnt', as in the | 
Preparatioh of Sz prinetie. And laſtly, thoagh many waies may be fouttd 
ro. light this powder, yet is there noneT know to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of Salr-peter ; without rhe admixrion of Snlphur. A/exic red and 


Mercurial mixtion, they will be of lirtle effect ; and white ot Chriſtaline 4-- 
ſenic of1els, for that beins artifcial ; atid ſublimicd with falt, will not en- 


dure flamation. | 
' This Antipathy or contention between Salt-peter atid Snlphir upon an0 | 


mnflamable and containing Sulphur in them ; but containing alſo a Alc, and | 
þ 


parations, and bodies which invifibly contain chem. Thus is the prepatition of | 
Crocrs Merallorums ;, thee matter kindleth and fluſherh like Gut-powiler:; where- 
in norwithſtanding, there is nothing but Azrimony and Salt-peter. Bur this | 
proceedeth from the Sulphur of Avj3»o#y, not chdurin$ the foriety of Salt- 
peret:, for after three or four accenſions , through a freſh addirton. of "pk 
the powder will luſhn6 more ; for rhe Sulphor of the Antvwohy is. 

hated.  ThusIron in- Aqua forts will fall into ebtflition; With # | 

tion , as-alſo a craſs and famid exhatation, whickt are - Eiuled' Forn- Foo diih 
bar of the-Sulphur of Ir6t; with the acideand: nitrous ſpirits of Mira Forts. So 
is-ic Afo'in Arun folntinens, or powder of Gold diffolved' in Aus Regs, 
and precipirared with 6y1'of Tartar, which will kindle” "Vrithout" an d6raal Be. | 
and afford a repore like” Gun-powder ; that is, not Parent Croliins Koning from 


any- Antipathy betyveett 5l Armoniac and T array, Sq 
 rrOiis ſpirits bf Aqua Regis, commimixed pre Winima with the Siiphus bf 


as Sennertas hath well etved. | 
6. That Coral ( Which is a HH or Ron -t, ai -Ht0ivrk 2+ the 
wh of the Sea) is foft under but WAX | in Ws Ithod 
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| ter without approachment of ayr, we have experiment in Coralline; with many 
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under rarer before ir fel the ayr. * Berins in his acurate Tract De Gemmiy, | 
{ isof the ſame opinion, .not aſcribing. its conctetion unto the ayr, but rhe Coa-| | 


gulating ſpirits of ſalc, and lapidifical /juyce of the Sea , which entring the parts 


petrified, thar is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and were never | 
yet converted. Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under wa- 


Coralloidal. concretions ;' and that little ſtony plant which Mr. 7obyſon nameth, | 


coalt of Barbarie. | FOE So 3Þi1g 
7. We are not throughly reſolved concerning Porce/ane or China. diſhes, 


Of what mar- Man imployec jp the. ſecond King of Spain,upon enquiry and' 
rer the China ocular Exper! | 
-| difhes be - ; to rhe, artifice found they .were made of a. Chalky Earth ;. which 
made... | beatenand ſtee , afforderha cream or farneſs on the top, anda groſss 
; "ſubſidence art 


| ſaith he, are made,, out, of the reſidence, thereof the courſer, which being forn.- 


; | untoche*fur 
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tom our of the cream or ſuperfluitance, the fineſt difhes, 


d or Ppines thy not after an. hundred years, bur. preſently commir, 
Nace. . .1 Dis, .; | 


ried under earth an- years. And anfwerabte in all points heres, isthe te- 


Do ex, adiligent enquirer, in his Oriental Navigation. Later cor- 
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of that plant, overcomes1ts vegetability; and converts it into a lapideous: fub-| 
| ftance..-. And this, ſaith he, doth happen when the planc is ready to qdetay ; | 
[| forall Coral is not hard, andin many concreted plants ſome parts remain un- | 
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 Booxr 2; and Common ERRORS. 


fort out of the Country. And of thoſe ſurely the properties mult be verified , 
which by Scaliger and others are aſcribed ro China-diſhes ;\That they admit no 
poyſon , Thar they ſtrike fire, That they will grow hot no higher then the li- 
quor in them ariſeth, For. ſuch as paſsamonglt us, and under the name of the 


may be uſeful indyſenteries and fluxes beyond the other. 

8. Whether a Carbuncle (which is eſteemed the beſt and biggeſt of Rubies) 
doth flame in the dark, or Mine like a coal inthe night, though generally agreed 
on by common believers, is very much queſtioned by many. By Alas; who 
accountsit a vulgar Error : By the learned Betiys ,; who could not find it ve- 
 rified in that famous gneof Readulphas, which was as big as an Egg, and eſteem- 


ther-herein there be not too high an apprehenſion, and above its natural radian- 
cy, is not without juſt doubt : however. it be granteda very ſplendid Gem, 
and whoſe ſparks may ſomewhat reſemble the glances of fire ; and Metapho- 
rically deſerve that name. And therefore when it is conceived by ſome, that 
this ſtone in the Breſt-plate of Aaron reſpeRed the Tribe of Dax, who burht 
the City of Laifs ; and Sampſon of the ſame tribe, who fired the Corn of the Phi- 
kſtims , in ſome ſenſe it may be admitted, and is no intolerable conception. 

' As for that Indian Stone, that ſhined ſo brightly in the Night, and pretended 
to have been ſhewn to many inthe Court of Fraxce, as Andrens Chioccus hath 
declared out of Theanns, it proved but an impoſture, as that eminent Philo- 
ſopher Licetas hath diſcovered; and therefore inthe reviſed Editions of Thua- 
3s, it isnot to be found. And for the Phoſphorus or Bononian Stone, which 
expoſed unto the Sun, and then cloſely ſhut up, will afterward afford a light 
inthe dark, it is of unlike conſideration, for that requireth calcination, or re- 
duction into a dry powder by fire, — it imbibeth the light in the va- 
porous humidity of the ayr. about it , and therefore maintainerh its light nor 
long, but goes out when the vaporous vehicle is conſumed. 

| 9. Whether the -F rites or e£gle-ſtone hath that eminent property to promote 
delivery or reſtrain abortion , reſpeively applied to lower or upward parts of 
the body, we ſhall not diſcourage common practice by our queſtion : but whe- 
ther they anſwer the accoumt thereof , as to be taken out of e+ g/es neſts, co-ope- 
rating in: women unto ſuch effeQs , as they are conceived toward the young 
AE gles : or whether the ſingle ſignature of one ſtone included in the Matrix and 
; belly of another, were not ſufficient atfirſt, to derive this vertue of the preg- 
nant Stone, upon others in impregnation , may yet be farther conſidered. Ma- 
ny ſorts there are of this ratling Stone, beſide rhe Geodes, containing a ſoftet 


Sea-ſhore, bur becauſe many of eminent uſe are prerended 'to be brought from 
| iſland, wherein are divers ayries of e-£g/cs, we cannot omit to deliver what we 
received from a learned perſon in that Country ,/£tires aninnidis Aquilarum ali- 


tigit inveniſſe, quare in fabulis habendum. 


Fayric ſtones, and Elves ſpurs, found commonly with us, in Stone, Ctralk, and 
Marl-pits, which notwithſtanding are no more then Zchinometrites and Be- 
lemnites , the Sea-Hedg-hog, and the Dare-ſtone, ariſing from ſome ſiliceous 
Roots, and ſofter then that of Flirr, the Maſter-ſtone, lying more regularly 
in courſes , and ariſing from the. primary and ſtrongeſt ſpirit of the Mine. 
Of the Echinites, ſuch as are found in-Chalk-pits are white, glaſſy, and built 
upon a Chalky infide; ſome of an hard and flinty ſubſtance, are found in 
Stone-pits and elſ-where. Common opinion commendeth them*for the ſtone ; 
(1 are moſt practically uſed againſt Films in Horſes eyes. 
' M : 


i 


11, Laſtly, 


fineſt, will onely ftrike fire, but not diſcover Aconite, Mercury, or Arſenick, , but 


ſubſtance in ict. Divers are found in England, and one we met with on the \ 


quando fuerit repertus, neſcio. Noſtra certe menoria , etiam inquirentibus non con- 


10, Terrible apprehenſions and anfwerable unto their names, ate raiſed of | 


ed the beſtin Exrope. Wherefore alchough we diſpute not the poſlibility, whe- |: 
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| wology, and deduced it from a word of the ſame language , becauſe it delight- 


Enquiries into Fulgar 


11. Laſtly, He muſt have more heads then Rowe had Hills, that makes out half 
of thoſe vertues aſcribed unto ones , and their .not onely Medical , but Ma- 
gical proprieties, which are tobe found in Authors of great Name. In P/elluc, 
Serapian, Evax, Albertus, Aleazar, Marbodens , in Maiolus , Rnens, Myli- 


| #5, and many more. 


That Lapis Laſuli bath in it a purgative faculty we know, that Bezoar 
is Antidotal, Lapis Fudaicus diuretical, Coral Antepileptical , we will not de- 
ny. That Corneliaxs, faiþis, Heliotropes, and Blood-ſtones, may be of vertue 
to thoſe intentions they are implied , experience and viſible effets will make 
us grant. But that an Amethy/ prevents incbriation, *that an Emerald will 
break if worn in copulation. That a Diamend laid under the pillow, will be- 
tray the incontinency of-a wife. That a Saphire is: preſervative againſt in- 
chantments ; that the fume of an Agarh will averta.cempeſt, or the wearing 


of a Cryſopraſe make one out of love with Gold, as ſome have delivered, we| 


areyet, I confeſs, to believe , and in that infidelity are likely to end our daies. 
And therefore , they which in the explication of the two Beryls upon the 
Ephod, or the twelve ſtones inthe Rational or Breſt-plate of Aaron, or thoſe 
twelve which garniſhed the wall of the holy City in the Apocalyps, have drawn 


their ſignifications from ſuch as theſe, or declared their ſymbolical verities 


from ſuch traditional falfities ; have furely corrupted the ſincerity of their Ana- 


logies, or miſunderſtood the myſterie of their intentions. 


— -———— 
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Cuaye, VI. 


of ſundry Tenents concerning vegetabies or Plants, which examined, 
prove either falſe or dubious. * | 


M2 Mola's and falſe conceptions there are of andrakes , the firſt 
| from great Antiquity , conceiveth the Root thereof reſemblerh the 
ſhape of Man; which is a conceit not to be made out by ordinary inſpeRion, 
or any other eyes, then ſuch as regarding the Clouds , behold them in ſhapes 
conformable to pre-apprehenſions, p 

Now whatever encouraged the firſt invention, there have not been wanting 


] many waies of its promotion. The firſt a Catachreſticall and far derived fimili- 
tude, it holds with Man, that is, in a. bifurcation or diviſion of the Root into | 
two parts, which ſome are content to call Thighs , whereas notwithſtanding they 


are oft-timesthree,- and when bur ewo, commonly ſo complicated and croſſed, 
char men for this deceit, are fain to effet their deſign in other plants, And as 
fair a reſemblance is often foundin Carretz, Parſnips, Briony, and many others. 


There are, I confeſs, divers plants which carry about them, not onely the ſhape | 


of parts, but alſo of whole Animals, but ſurely not all thereof, unto whom this 


conformity is unputed. Whoever ſhall peruſe the ſignatures of Crolixs, or ra- | 


ther the Phytognomy of Parra, and ftriftly obſerve how vegetable Realities 
are commonly forced into Animal Repreſeryations, may eaſily perceive in very 
many, the ſemblanceis bur poſtulatory, and muſt have a more aſlimilating phan- 
cy then mine to make good many thereof. | | 

Illiterate heads have been led on by the name , which in the firſt ſyllable ex- 


preſſethits Repreſentation, but others have better obſerved' the Laws'of Ery- 
eth 


Booxrx 2. | 


] - : Whar. is therefore delivered in favour-thereof : by Authors ancient or, mo- | 


[tions as {trance indeedas the other, and hardly-to be paralleld elſwhere , con- 


Y 
” 


| Boox 2. and Common Exxons. 
eh rogrow inobſcureand ſhady places ; which derivation, although we ſhall 
not: ſtand to maintain , yet the other: ſeemerh 'anſwerable unto the -Erymo- 
logies of many Authors , who often confound :ſuch' nominal Notations.. Not 
{ ro enquire beyond our own. profeſſion , the Latine Phyſitians, which moſt ad- 


theſe may be obſerved; Diarhea, ſairh he, Qaia_pluries venit in die:  He- 
riſepela, quaſi herens pilis, Emorrohots, ab emach ſanguts & morrhow quod 
eft cadere. Lithargia 4 Litos quod. eſt oblivio & Targus morbuts, Seotomia a 
Scotus quod cft videre, c mias muſca. Oprbalmia ab opus Grece quod eft ſuc- 
cus, & Talmon quod eft occulus. Paraliſis, quaſi lefio partis. Fiſt#la a fos 
fonus & ſtolon quod eſt emiſſio , quaſi emiſſio ſoni vel vors.. Which are deriva- 


firming nor onely the words of one language with another, but creating ſuch 
as were never yetin any. - 
The received diſtin&tion and common Notation by Sexes , hath alſo promo- 
red che conceir, for true it is, thag, Herbaliſts from ancient times , have thus 
diſinguifhed them , naming that the Male.,. whoſe leaves are lighter, and | 
fruit and Apples rounder , bur this is properly no generativediviſien , but ra- 
ther ſome note of diſtintion in colour, figare or. operation. For though Em: | 
pedacles affirm , there is a mixt, and undivided Sex in Vegetables; and Scaliger 
upon Ariſtotle, doth favourably explain that opinion z yer will ic not conſiſt with 
the common and ordinary acception, nor: yet with Ariftorles definition. For if 
that be Male which generates in another, that Female; which procreates in it 
ſelf, if it be underſtood of Sexes conjoined, all plants are Female , ' and if of 
disjoined and congreſlive generation, thereis no Male or Female in them at all. 
But the Atlas or main Axis, which ſupported this opinion, was daily expe- 
perience, andthe viſible teſtimony of ſenſe: . For many there are in ſeverall 
parts of Europe , who carry about Roots and ſell chem unto ignorant people, 
which handfomly make out the ſhape of Man or Woman. Bur theſe are not 


bond cheater lying under his cure, for the, French diſeaſe. His words are theſe, 
and may determine the point, Sed profedto vanum & fabuloſum, &c. But this is 
vain and fabulous, whica- ignorant people , and ſimple women believe; for 


j 
| 
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| 
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| hered unto the Arabick way , have often failed herein, particularly Valeſcas.. In the old 
de Tarranta, a received Phyſician, in whoſe Philozinam or Medical practice | Edlcion, 


De plantis. | 


The impo- 
ſures touch- 
ing the Root 
of Mandrake, 


productions of Nature, but contrivances of Art, as divers have noted, and | 
AMathiolus plainly detected, who learned this way of Trumpery from a vaga-| 


the roots which.-are carried/about by impgſtors to deceive unfruicfull,woman , | 


and virent, ; they carve out, the figures. of men and women , firſt ſticking there- 
in the grains. of barley or millet, where: they ,intend..the.'hair ſhould grow, 
then; bury. them in-ſand , uncill the grains ſhoot forth their roots, which at the 
tongeſt will happen in twenty daies, - afterward clip. and-trim, thoſe render 
ſtrings, in! the faſhionof beards and ocher hairy ceguments. All which1ike other 
impoſtures once, diſcoveregis ealily effected; and in the-root of 'white Brjoxy 
may be practiſed every ſpring. | | 


\ 


- F2 ” 4.4: 


are made of. the roots of Canes, Bryony and other plants : for in theſe yer freſh |: 


dern,, muſt. have. irs. root jn.tradition,,' impofture, jar: deriyed ſimilitude , or 
cafual\and;rare,contingency: So may we admit of the Epither of 
who, cals 4. Anthropomorpbus , and- that. of Colnmells ;' who terms it;',Sem- 
homo , mote appliable unto, the Man-0rchis , whoſe flower, repreſents a+ man. | 
Thus.is Alherrus.c0 bereceived when he. affirmerh,, that; Zandrakes; repreſent | 
man-kind wirh the diftinQtion of either ſex, Under theſe : reſtritigng.,way | 
choſe. Authars he admitted, which for chis-opinion are introduced. by: W;\ 
nor ſhall; we need to.queſtion: che monſtrous root of Bryoxy deſcribaiin, A/- 
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The ſecond affertion concerneth its produRtion,, That it naturally groweth 
under { «poem and'places of execution, ariſing from fat or urinethat drops 
. from the body of the dedd*;'a tory ſomewhat agreeable unto che fable of the 
; Serpents teeth” owed in the earth by Cadmas, or rather the birth of 07:0 
: _ _ _ | from the urine of Fapit, Mercmry , and Neptune, Now this opinion ſeems 
| grounded 0n- che former , that is, a' conceived ſimilicude it hath with man, 
and therefore from him in ſome way they would make out its production : 
nes conceit not _ LONEIOe in t CN , bur injurious _—_ 
iloſophy ig the fi uftion. - Making putrifative generations., correſpen- 
deat oy China! da Rions , aud conceiving in jugs effeRts and uni- 
vocal conformity unto 'the efficient. 'Which is fo far from being verified of 
inimals 'in their corruptive mutations into plants , that rhey mantain not this 
{ ſirmifirude in their nearer tranſlation into. animals. So when the Oxe corrupteth 
into Bees, or the Horſe into Hornets, they come not forth in the image of 
their originals. So the corrupt and excrementous humours in man are ani- 
| mared into: Lice, and we may obſerve, that Hogs ,, Sheep , Goats, -Hawks, | 
Generations | Hens and others, have'one pecuhar and preper Kind of vermine ;- not reſem- 
equivocal, *- | bling themſelves according to ſeminal conditions, yet carrying a ſetled:and 
yer mM 7 confined'habitude unto their ccorruptive originals. And therefore come- not 
regular and of #4 OY we : | 
a determinare| forth in generations &ratical , or different from each other , but ſeem ſpecifically 
| form or ſpect and-in regular ſhapes'to' attend the corruption of their bodies, as do more | 
e&. | perfe& conceptions, the rule of ſeminal-produQions. - Wt 
- The third affirmeth-the robrs of Afandrakes do make a noiſe, or give 4 
ſhreek upon eradication; whith is indeed ridiculous, and falſe below confute ; 
ariſing-perhaps from a"ſmall- and ftridulots noiſe, which being firmly rooted , 
| it naketh 'upon divalfioh of parts.” A-fſlender foundation for ſuch a vaſt con- 
ception : for ſuch'a 'toiſe we ſometime obſerve in other plants, in Parſenips , 
Liquoriſh, Eringium, Flags and others.” » ' ' ny : 
The laſt concerneth the danger enſuing, That there follows an hazard of 
lifeco them that pull irup , that ſome evil. fate purſues them , andthey live nor | 
very long after. Therefore the attempt hereof among the' Ancients; was not 
in ordinary wy , but as Pl;»y informeth , when they intended-ro-rake up the 
root 'of 'this plant, they took the wind thereof, and-witha ſword deſcribing 
three' circles about it, they digged ir-up, looking toward the Weſt: A conceit 
- | notoply injurious anto truch, and Gonfatable by daily experience, but ſome. 
what" derogatory unto the -providence of God, that is, riot only to impole {o 


uſefall unro-many , ſhould inthe only taking up prove- mortall-unto any. To 
Affeverh the 'poiſon of Nxbia'to be-parhered ;, ug rm mart and 


__ — 


—_——— 


| -| the- magical” opinzon- liereof ; eived the: plant 46 much in uſe 

with Ciyce ,"and* therefore named Cirvea at" heephraſine 

| have*delivereds 'which being the'eminent-' for Rory ; and by 

| the wiagick of ſimplex wrought” mahy wonders - fome men 

wergupt'ro invent; mapical pgomiſe-thereof, - 

| ui have made its currant ſinvorh, and paſs'niopetaſily among ws. For the 

_ * {| faint is alfodelivered by 7ofephns, concernitifthe root Biira; by &/EZan 
TIE2 | of Cynoſpaſtus , and weread in Homer the very ſame opinion concerning Molly. | 
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The Gods it Moly call, whoſe Root to digaway, eds | 
Is dangerous unto Man,, but. Gods, they all things may. ' 


| Now parallelsor like relations alternately. relieve each-other; when: neivher | 
will paG aſunder , yer-ave- they plauſible together , their mutuabconcurrences | 
ſupporting their ſolitary inſtabilices. y 2ytreh lene | 
|| Signaturiſts have ſomewhat advanced it, - who ſeldom omitting what An- 
- | cients delivered ; drawing into inference. received diſtin&ions of ſex ;; not wil- 
ling ro examine its humane reſemblance, and placing itinthe form of ſtrange 
and magical fimples , have made men fuſpe& there was more therein, then or- 
dinary praGtice allowed; and ſo became apt to embrace” whatever they heard | - 
or read conformable unto. ſuch conceptions. i 533- ng1 | | 

Laſtly , The conceir promoteth it ſelf : for concerning an effec whoſe. triall 
{ muſt coſt ſo dear, it fortifies it ſelf in that invention; and few there are whoſe 
experiment it need to fear. For (what is moſt contemprible) although nor only 
the reaſon of any head," bur experience of every hand may: well convict it, yet 
will it not by divers be reje&ed, for prepoſleſſed heads will ever doubt ir, and 
timorous beliefs will never dare totry it. | So theſe traditions how low.and ridi- 
culous-ſoever, will find ſuſpition in ſome, doubt in others;;..and ſerve as teſts or | 
trials of Melancholy, and ſuperſttious tempers for ever. - Ni 

2. That Cinamon, Ginger, Clove , Maccand Nutmeg, are but the ſfeverall | That Cinz- 
parts, and fruits of the'ſame tree, is the common belief of thoſe which daily uſe _ 
them. Whereof to ſpeak diſtintly; Ginger is the Rpot of neither tree nor -—ogs.yet- 
ſhrub , but of an herbaſeous plant , reſembling the Water-flower-De-luce,, as | ame cree. 
Garcias firſt deſcribed ; or rather thecommon Reed, as Zobelias ſince affirmed. 
Very common in many parts of ']»4ia, growing either from Root or Seed, which 
in December and ?anwary they take up,and gently dried,role it upinearth ; where- 
by occluding the pores, they conſerve the natural humidity, and ſo preventcor- 
ruption. | | | V0. 
Cinamon is the inward bark of a Cinamon tree , whereof the: beſt is 
| brought from Zeila», this freedfrom the outward bark , andexpoſed unto the 
Sun, contracts into thoſe folds wherein' we commonly receive it« ;-If it; have 
not a ſufficient inſolation it- looketh pale; and attains not; its ſaudable-colour;;* 
if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a torrefaQion, and-deſcendeth ſomewhat | 


below it. A Ss MOOT] T1339 3, TF*!9 1 
Clove ſeems to be either the rudiment-of a fruit, or the fruit it: ſelf growingup-. | 
on the Cloye-tree ; to be found bur in few Countries.; The-moſt c e 45 | 
that of Iſles of Molxcea, it is firſt white, afterward green,-which-beatenidown, 
and dried in the Sun, becometh black, andin the complexion wareceaye itis;-! 
Nutmeg isthe fruit of a tree differing from all theſe; anil 
eth it, ſomewhat like a Peach ; growing in divers placeg1butiruftifymngin the 
Ifle of Banda. The fruit hereof conſifteyh of four parts ;. the firſt or queward. 
part isa thick andcarnouscovering like that of a Wal-nnt;: The ſecondagdry and 

floſculous:coat, commonly'called'Mace..-- The third a harder rogument:or:thell,, _ 
which lyeth under the Mare. The fourth a kernel included; inthe bell, qhich | ——_ 
is the ſame wecall Nutmeg, All which both in their parts and-order of diſpaſure, 
are eaſily(diſcerned inthoſe fruits, which are brought in proſdrves.pnta ys.-(-!- | | 
| Now'if :becauſe Mace and Nutmegs proceed. from: one: tree:, the neÞ-mult at: : 
bear rhem-company ;' «ribeeauſe they are all fromthe Eaf-Jugies, they are all ot 
| from one;;plant : the;Jaſerence' is precipitous ; inor wilkþece ſuch a:plant.beſ "Y 
foundin theHerball of Nature. = 0557 no beg one on muipup 9190.9 3 
-3:7Thar Viſcous Arboreusor - Miffeltoe (is: bvod. up6n trees; from feeds which | 
birds, -eſptcially Thryſhes-and Ring-doves-let-fall thereon, wes the feds 
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the Ancients , and is ſtill believed among us; is the account of its production, 
ſer down by Pliny ,, delivered by Virgil, and ſubſcribed by many more. If ſo, 
| ſome reaſon muſt be aſſigned, why it groweth onely upon certain trees, and 
not upon many whereon theſe birds do þ- #5 For as Exotick obſervers de- 
' | liver; it'groweth 'upon. Almond-trees', Cheſnut , Apples, Oaks, .and Pine- 
rrees. As we obſervein England, very commonly upon Apple, Crabs , and 
White-thorn, ſometimes upon Sallow , Hazel and. Oak . : - rarely upon Aſh 
and Maple; never, that I could obſerve, upon Holly, -Elm, and many more. 
Why-ic groweth not-in all Countries and places where theſe birds are found ; 
for ſo Braſſvolus affirmeth, it is not to. be found in the Territory of Ferra- 
| 742 and was fain to ſupply himſelf from other parts of 7ra/y. Why if it ariſ- 
eth from'a ſeed, if ſown it will not grow again, as Plizy affirmeth, and as 
by ſerting the Berries thereof , we have in vain attempted its production , 
why if it cometh from ſeed thar fallerh upon the tree, ic groweth often 
down-wards, and puts forth under the bough , where ſeed can neither fall 
nor yet remain. Hereof beſide ſome others, the Lord Yeru/am hath taken 
Wha the MIſ- | notice. © And they, ſurely ſpeak probably who make it an arboreous excreſ- 
042 cenſe; or: rather ſuper-plant, bred of a viſcous and ſuperfluous fap which the 
any tree it {elf cannet affimilate. And therefore ſprouteth not forth in boughs 
and ſurcles of the ſame ſhape, and fimilary unto the tree that beareth it, but 
in a different form , and. ſecondary unto. its ſpecificall' intention , wherein once 
failing”, another form. ſucceedeth :--and in the firſt place that of Miſſeltoe 
in plantsand trees diſpoſed: to. its prodution.. therefore alſo where ever 
it” groweth, ir is -of conſtant ſhape, and maifuains a regular figure: like 
other" ſupercreſcenſes.;: and | ſuch'' as: living: uppn- the ſtock of others, are 
termed © paraſitical | plants , .as Polypody, Moſs, -the ' ſmaller Capillaries , 
and” many more : | So that ſeveral. rogions' produce ſeveral Miſſelroes, 7n- 
dia'one ; | America - ariother , according to: the law and rule of their degene- 
rations.'s 7! | ub h:c22n 5 tr y9te 2 
Now what begot this conceit , might be the enlargement of ſome part of 
truthcontained"in its ſtory. ' Fer: certain it is, thar ſome 'birds do feed upon 
the - berries of-rhis _ and we meet in Ariſtotle with one kind of 
iZoSigd. | Truſh called the Miſlel:Trufh. or feeder upon. Miſſeltoe. But char which 
 hath-moſt' promoted it-,+is a received proverb, 7 ardus ibs malum cacat , Ap- 
pliable unto ſuch'men- as are Authors of their own misfortune . For according 
unto Ancicnt tradition and Plinies relation , the bird: not able to digeſt the 
fruipg!xhertzon! ſhe feederh ; from her inconverted Muting , ariſeth this plant , 
-of packer I _ is made, wherewith ſhe is, after —_—_ 
But-although'proverbs'be popular principles, yer is nor all' true that is pro- 
verbial'; and 1tr manjxUbrecof , there:being one thing- delivered , and bark 
intended; abeagh the: verbal expreſſion be falſe, the proverb is true enough. 
- As'for* the Magieal vertues in this-plant;, and conceived efficacy unto vene- | ' 
| { ficial'intentions, it |\ſeemerh a P.zgan relique derived from the ancient: Dreides, | 
| Pagznihſu- | the grear” admirers ofthe 'Oak , eſpecially the Miſfelroe- that grew: thereon, } 
{ perſthtion | which. gevording' umo.the particular'of+Plovy , they: gathered: with -grear: ſo- 
about the | femnity:» For"aftey Aetifice the pritſt:in a white garment" alcended:the-rree, | 
: — of | cut down'the Meſſeltoe! with a golden book., and: received: iin-a!whitecoar; 
I s the'vertus whereof was to reſiſt allpoyſans, and inakefruitfullanyitharraſed it. | 
E Vertu&/tidt, expected from: Claſſical practice; Andi they:anſwertheir pro: 
3 miſetwhieh- are ſoconimended ; -iw!Epileptical:-imtentions 3; we would: abate 
theſe qualities. Countrey pra@tice hath added. anorher ; to-provbke: theafter- 
ibirely, - and itn thac-caſe the'decudtion- is given unto'Cows.-1 Thiat thi(berries | 
| | are-poylonasſome conceive , 'weatedo far; from'averring ,"that woluive ſafely 
{ 
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piven chem inwardly , and can confirm the experiment of- Braſſavolns, that they | | 
ave ſome purgative quality. IE ; AQ | 

4. The Roſe of fericho , that flouriſhes every year -jaſt about Chriftmas 
Eve, is famous: in Chriſtian reports, which notwithſtanding we have ſ6ine | 


ours accordingly rendereth ir. Burt that 'which- pafſerh : under this hate; 
and by us is commnoly called the Roſe of ericho, is properly noiRofe. 
bur a ſmall thorny ſhrub or kind of heath, bearing little white flowers; far 
differing from the Roſe; whereof Bellonins a - very inquiſitive 'HerPalift , 
could not find any in his travels thorow: 7ericho. *A plant f6 tnfiked 
Roſe , it hath been -miſtaken þy ſome good  Simplift for Amonnans ; 
which truly underſtood is fo unlike a Roſe , that. as Dioſcorides deli- 
vers, the flowers thereof are like the white violet", and its leaves reſemble 
Bryome. | E Om Gar 

| Surable unto this relation almoſt in all points is that of the thorn at Ti 
{ ſenbury , and perhaps the daughter thereof; herein 'our endeavours 'as yer 
have not attained-ſatisa&tion, and cannot therefore enlarge. Thus much-in 
general we may obſerve , that ſtrange effects, are naturally taken for kr —4 


cles by weaker heads. and artificially improved to thar 'apprehenſion by wiſer. _ 
Certainly many precocious 'trees, and ſuch as fpring in the winter , may | $*ch 2 thorn 
be found in moſt parts'of ey and -divers*alſo in Exgland. For rod =o 
trees do begin to ſprout in the fall of the leaf or Autumn”, and if nor kept | ia $,f;14, and 
| back by cold and outward cauſes, wonld leaf abour the Solſtice, Now if it | elſe where. 
happen, that any be ſo ſtrongly conſticured , as ro make this good againſt 
the power of winter , they may produce their leaves or bloſſoms in that 
ſeaſon. And perform that in ſome ſingles, which is obſervable in whole 
kindes;. as in ſvy, which bloſſomes and bears at leaſt twice- a year ;| ' 
and once in the winter; as alſo in Farze which flowereth in that ſeaſon. 
5: That ferrum Equinum, or Sferra Cavallo bath a vertue attractive of 
iron, a power to break locks , and draw off the ſhooes of a horſe that paſſeth 
overit ; wherher you take it for one kind of Secaridaca, or will alſo take 
in Lynaria, we know it to, be falſe: And cannot but wonder at Marhiolus , | 
who upon a parallel in Pliny was ſtaggered' into fuſpenſion. Notwithſtanding | 
in the imputed vertue to open things , clofe and ſhut up , could laugh himſelf 
at that promiſe from the-herb «£rhiopzs or e/Ethiopian mullen; and condemn 
the judcement of Scipio , who having ſuch a picklock , would ſpend ſo many 
' years in batcering the gates of Carthage. Which ſtrange and Magical con- | 
' ceir,, ſeemsto have no deeper root in reaſon , then the tigureof its _ . = | 
1 | therein 


| there is in 
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How beer and 
wine come to 
be ſpoiled by 


How drinks 
intoxicate or 
overcome 
men, 


ob. 


_ | it doth therefore reſiſt lightning , yet is that no emboldnin 


. | up the wine, yet leave 


body, or of that part alone, 


.andother liquors , are. ſpoiled with lightning and thunder , we conceive it pro- 


| _ Enquiries iwo Vulgar Boox 2; 
therein indeed it ſomewhat reſembles a horſeſhoo _ which notwithſtanding ' 
Baptiſta porta hath thought too low a ſignation , and raiſed the ſame unto a | 


-Lunary repreſentation. 


6. That Bayes will prote& from the miſchief of lightning and thunder , is 
a quality aſcribed thereto, common with the figtree, gle, and $kin of a 
Seal. . Againſt ſo famous a quality , Yicomercatus produceth experiment of 
a Bay tree blaſted in Jraly. And therefore although 7iberias for this intenr, 
did wear a Laurel upon bis Temples; yet did Aug»ſts take a more probable 
courſe , who. fled under arches and hollow vaults for prote&tion. And | 
though Porta conceive, becauſe in a ſtreperous eruption, it riſeth againſt fire, ' 
| s Illation. Andif 
we conſider the threefold effe&t 0 {wpiters Trifulk , to burn, diſſcuſs and 
terebrate; and if that be true which1s cotmmonly delivered ,. that ic will melt 
the blade , yer paſs the ſcabbard , kill the chyld , : yer ſpare the mother , dry 
the hogſhead intire, though it favour the amulex, it 
may not ſpare us, it will be unſureto rely -on any preſervative, *tis no ſecurity 
to be dipped inStyx , orcladin;thearmour of Cexews. Now that beer , wine 
ceeds not only front'noiſe and concuiſion of the ayr, bur alſo noxious ſpirits , 
which mingle therewith, and draw them to' corruption, whereby they become | 
not only dead themſelves, buc ſometime deadly unto others , as that which 
Seneca mentioneth; whereof whoſoever drank , either loſt his life, or elſe his 
wits upon it. | ee be | 

7. It hath much deceived the hopes of good fellows , what is commonly 
expected of bitter Almonds, and though in Platarch confirmed from the pra-' 
Rice, of Claudius his Phyciſian , that Antidote againſt ebriecy hath commonly 
failed. Surely men much verſt. in the praQtice do err in the theory of in-/ 
ebriation ; conceiving in that diſturbance the brain doth only ſuffer from ex- 
halations and vaporous aſcentions from the ſtomack , which ' fat and ovks 
ſubſtances may ſuppreſs. Whereas the prevalent intoxication is from the 
ſpirits of drink diſperſed into the veins and arteries ; from whence by com- 
mon conveyances they creep into the brain, inſinuate into its ventricles, and 
© p25 vertigoes, accompanying that perverſion. And therefore-the ſame { 

efte&t may be produced by a Gliſter, the head may be intoxicated by a medi- 
cine at the heel. So the poyſonous bites of Serpents , although on parts 
at diſtance from the head , yet having entered the veins , diſturb the animal 
faculties, and produce the offe&ts of drink, or poyſon ſwallowed." And fo as 
the head may be diſturbed by the skin , it may the ſame way be relieved ; asis | _ 
oblervable in balneations, waſhings , and fomentations , either of the whole | | 


; CHhap. 
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of ſome InſetFs, and the properties of ſeverall' Plants. 


wh 6 preſage of the year ſucceeding, -which is commonly made Wes a | 
ſe&s or little Animals in Oak-apples,'-according- to the kinds thereof, | 
either Maggot , Fly or Spider ; that is, of Famine, War or Peſtilence; whe- | 
ther we mean that woody excreſcence , which ſhooteth'from the branchabour | 
{ ay, or that round and Apple-like accretion; which groweth under-the leaf, | | 
abour the latrer end of S»mmer , is I doubt coo diſtin&, nor verifable-from | 
event. 12's 1. 20157; - 

For Flyes and Maggots are found every. year , very ſeldom Spiders :' And 
Helmont affirmeth he could never find the Spider and the Ely upon the fame 
rree s thi is, the ſigns of War and Peſtilence , which often go together: 
| Beſide, That the Flies found were at firſt Maggots , experience hath inform-/| 
ed us; for keeping theſe excreſcencies, we have obſerved their converſions; 
beholding in Magnifying Glaſſes the daily. progreſſion thereof. As 'miy 7be 
alſo obſerved in other Vegetable excretions, whoſe Maggors do terminare in} 
Flies of conſtant ſhapes; as in the Nurgalls of the Ouclandiſh Oak, andthe 
Moſlie tuft of the wild Briar ; which having: gathered in! November, we: have 
found the little Maggots which l9dged:in wooden Celsall Winter , to turn in- [ 
co Flies 1n 7 une. _ II WHfE | 2 lh SH ale 024TH 

We coufels the opinion may hold ſome- verjty in the' Analogy, -or Emblemia- 
rical phancy. For. Peſtilence is properly ſignined by the Spider, whereof ſome |. 
kinds are of a very yenemous Nature. . Famine by Maggots, 'which deſtroy the | 
fruits of the . And War not improperly by the Fly: 'if -we reſt in the | 
phancy of Homer uwho compares thevaliant Grecian unto a Fly. 5 1274 00 

Some verity it may alſo have'in' ir ſelf, as-truly declaring the corruptive 
conſtiturion- in the preſent ſap and nutrimental 'juyce of the tree ; 'and nay | 
' conſequently-diſcover the diſpoſition of that year , according to the pleny! 
or kinds of theſe productions. For if the putrifying juyces of bodies, 'britis 
forth plenty. of Flies and Maggots, __—_ imony' of -common cortuptt- 
on, and declare that the Elements are full of the ſeeds of purretation::- as the 
great number of Caterpillars, Gnats and ordinary Inſes do alſo declare." If res 
they run- into Spiders ,” they give ſigns of higher putrefaction, as pteury;'6f nan Ap no | 
Vipers and-Scorpions are: confeſſed to do; -theputrefying Materials-producing | may they na- 
Animals of higher Miſchiefs , according to the advance aid higher: ftraini of oually Ggni- |- 
corruption.- - .. 1 "a6 Td (3 FLRTITEP "£6 No | Ges : 

be all- plants have ſeed, were more eaſily determinable,, if we 

could conclude concerning: Hartstongue, Fern; the Capillaries and fome 
others. , Bue-wherher:thoſe little duſty particles, upon the lower ſide-of the 
leaves, be ſeedsand ſeminal '/parrs; or rather,'asir is commonly conceived; ex- 
cremental ſeparations ; we have not been-:able toderermine by any germinatio! | 
or univocal- produRion from:them. Thus much we obſerve, chat they 'ſeettito 
renew yearly, and come not fully out till the plant be in its vigour ;' and" by'thie 
help of Magnifying Glaſfes we find theſeduliy:Atomesto be' round ar firſt, and 
| fully repreſenting ſeeds ;-ouri of which proceed-litcle Mites almoſt-invifibles fo . 
| that ſuch asate old fiandopeni,as being:empried of ſome bodies formerlyincludedy| "  - 1! 
\ which though diſcernable 4n Harrs-tongue,' is: more:notoriouſly diſcoverable"in | hs 
' ſomedifferencies of Brake or Fern.; 1 i} ot fo tbo Ml 
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| they become naked and grow not , or whether they do not ceaſe to draw ' 
any more, and reſerve ſo much as ſufficeth for conſervation, is not a point. 
| [ndubirabls, For we obſerve, that moſt trees, as though they would be per- | 
perually green, do bud at the fall of the leaf, although they ſprout not much. 
fofward uncill the Speoxy, and warmer w er approachech:, and many trees 
maintain their leaves all Wizrer , although they ſeem to receive very ſmal ad- 
vantage intheir growth. But that the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Sprizg, ' 
to: repair that moiſture: whereb vs rs ſubſiſted m the Witer, and alfo to 


pur the ;plant in a; capacity of fruftificarion ,, he that hath bebeld how many 
py water may ina ſmal time be drawn from a: birch-tree inthe Spring, 
th flender reafon to doubr. | : | 


4. That Camphire or Eamichazes, begets in Men. an impotency unto: venery, | 
obſervation aero confirm ; and we have found Sr fold in/Grcka ad 
Hens, though given for many daies ; which was a more favourable triall then, 
tharof Scaliger, when be gave: it unto a Birch-thar: was proud. For the inſtant 

ſcence 15-not/to- be taken off, but by Medicines of higher Natures , and 
certainty but..0ne way that we know; which notwithftarſding, by 


. 4 WIFI) . ; = : 
- 5. Inthe Hiſtory of Predigiggweet meet with many ſhowers of Wheat, how 
true: or- probable, weheve* hot room-ro-dobate. Only thus much we fhall noc ; 
omit ito; inforar;-That what was this year found in many: phces, and almoſt 
eathed for Whear rainedfrom-the ctouds.; was. bat the feed of tvy-berries, 
which ſomewhat: refreſeat it; and' though ic: were found in Steeples and 
high places , might be conveighed thicher , or Muted out by. birds : for me- | 
| ny-#ed thereon;. and in the crops of fome we have found no leſs then three | 


 -'6.:;That every ;plant might receive a Name according untothe diſeaſe it cu- 
reth, was the wiſh of |Parace//#us. A way more likely to multiply-Empericks| 
then Herbaliſts, yet what is practiſed by1many is advantagious unto neither ; 
| that-1s.,. reliaquiſhing. their praper! appellations, to re-baptize chem by rhe 


me of Saints, Apoſtles, Patriarchs and Martyrs; ' ro call this che herb of 
obn, chat of Perer, this of Fames or Foſeph, that of Afary or Barbara. For 
zereby apprehenſions are made additional unto ther proper Natures; where- 
| onſupertitious praQtiſes enſue, and ſtories are framed accordingly ro make good 
+» | 1; 7. We: cannot omit to. declare- the grofs miſtake of many in the Nominall 
(C2 bh apprehenſion of plants; to inftance: but:in few; An herb-there' is; commonly 
{'*,. . | called:Beronica Pauly, or PaulsBetony;} hereof the | people have ſome conceit 
' #,-, ,_- :| in reference to St.'Parl; whereas indeed:that name is derived from Pani eEg1- 

ill ver, an ancient Phyſitian of e£gina, and is no more then Speed-wet); op-Flx- 
ellen: The like expeRations are: raiſed from Herba Trinitats, ' which not- 
withſtanding, obraineth char name from che-figure of irs leaves,” and isone kind 
1 of Liverwort or Hepatica. ; In Afilzwn Solzs,.the Epirhete of: the Sun hath en- | 
larged its opinion; which hath indeed no. reference;thereunts, : irbeing no more 
| then, Zitho/permen, or Grummell, orrather Aſilines Soler , which, as'Serapion 
from: Hbew Zwitel hath caught us, becauſe it grew plentifully inche: Mountains 
of Soltr; received: that. appellation. . In Jewsears ſomething is canceived-ex- 
 treordinary: fromthe! Name , whiclv is in :propriery: but Exngws: ſambucings,, 
[Qi an/excreſcence about the Roors:of Elder, and 'concerneth-'not- the; Nation 


| fore thraars. | is doramena famous Medicinein Quinſies. |; ſare-Throats;, and ftrangujations ever 


with any. 
ſuppreſfiing that naturab evacuation.; may incline unco- Madneſs , if taken in| 
the: fe ES <0, | 


: White Jove of the frrwe, but. ;?#dws. [ſcarior, upon aconogirs he hanged on? this tree; and | 


TREO Bay Bulle } 
_ || 4 as 3: 


ſince. And ſo are they deceived in the nameof Horſe-Raddiſh,-Horſe-Mint, | 


3. Whether the ſap of trees runs:down to the Roots in Winter , whereby | 


? 
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'Bull-ryſh, and vany more : opting town ſome prenominall coplidera- 

rin ; whereas indeed that expreſſions. bur: a Greciſm ; by che prefix of Hip- 

pos and Bows, that is, Horſe and Byll, intending no more chen great... Ac- | 

cording whereto the grear dock is called Helen and. he-chac calls | 

Lag Kant dlzards der, Great-bead, cxpreſieth the fame. which the Greeks,,do 

- Wet , Many. thingsare delivered. and beheved of other plants, where- 
y y Gu That thers ; ; 


ing unto Oribafius, Phyſitian unto im ,” The 


-| ward reſpeRively perform their operations by Purge or Vomit, as ſome have 
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That Cucumbers are no commendable fruits , that being very wateriſh, 
they fill the veins with crude and windy ſeroſities; that containing little falr 
or ſpirit, they. may alſo debilitate the viral acidity, and fermental faculty of 
the itomack, we readily concede. Bur that they ſhould be fo cold, as be almoſt 
{ poiſon by that quality, it will be hard to allow, without the contradiRtion of 
| Galen : who accounteth them cold bur in the ſecond degree , and in that Claſſis | Inbis 4nes-; 
| have moſt Phyſitians placed them. mia Sambui. | 
That Elder-berries are poiſon, as we are taught Þy tradition, experience will | 
[unteachus. And beſide the promiſes of Blochwitias, the healchtful effects there - | 

of daily obſerved will convict us. | | 

| Thar an Ivy Cup will ſeparate wine from water, if filled with both, the wine | 
i ſoaking through, bur the water ſtill remaining, as after P/;»y many have averred, 

|we know not h$wto affirm ; who making trial thereof, found both che liquors "1 

| 

| 

| 


PIR 


to ſoak indiſtintly through the bowl. | 
| That ſheep do often get the Rot , by feeding in boggy grounds where Ros-ſo--] 
'lis groweth, ſeems beyond diſpute. Thar this herb is the cauſe thereof , Shep- 
| herds affirm and deny ; whether it hath a cordial vertue by ſudden refeftion, 
| ſenſible experiment doth hardly confirm, bur that it may bavea Balfamical and re- 
| ſumprive Vertue, whereby it becomes a good Medicine in Catarrhes and Conſump- 
ſive diſpoſitions, practiſe and Reaſon conclude. That the lentous drops upon it 
; are not. EXIraneous, and rather an cxudation from it ſelf, then a rorid concreti- 
' on from without : beſide other grounds, we have reaſon to conceive; for ha- | 
| ving kept the Roots moiſtand earched in cloſe chambers, they have, though in J 
' leſſer plenty, ſent out theſe drops as before. | 
That Flos Africans is poiſon, and deſtroieth dogs, in two experiments we 
have not found. # | 
That Yew and the berries thereof are harmleſs, we know. 
{ Thata Snake will not endurerthe ſhade 'of an Aſh, wecandeny. Nor is it in-| xy, PR 
conſiderable what is affirmed by Belonixs ; for if his aſſertion be true, our ap- | vac, 1 
| prehenſion is oftencimes wide 1n ordinary ſimples, andin common uſe we miſtake 


_- : one SY 
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one for another. We. know not the true Thyme, the Savory in our Gardens, | 
is not that 'commended of old, and that,knd of Hyſop the Ancients uſed,. is un- 
known unto'us, who make great uſe of onothier. Es «8 

We omit'to recite the many Vertues,” and endleſs faculties aſcribed unto 
Plants "which ſometime occur in' grave and ſerious Authors, and we ſhall 
make a bad tranſaRion for truth to &oncedea verity in half. To reckon up all, 
it were employment for Archimedes, who undertook to- write the nutnber of | 
the Sands;\' Swarms of others there-are, ſome whereof our future endeavours 
may diſcover; common reaſon I hope will faveus z'labour in many : Whoſe 
abſurdities ftand naked untpevery eye, Errors not able to deceive the Embleme 
of Jaſtice,and need no ArFw: to defcry them. Herein there ſurely wants expurga- 
tory animadverſions, whereby we might ſtrike out great numbers of hidden qua- 
lities ;'and having once'a'ſerions and-conceded liſt, we might with more encous- | 
ragement atid ſafety, attempt their Reaſons. | 
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Of divers popular and. receroed Tenets concern 

 @Animals, which examined, prove either fall 
or dubious. ee | | 
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PSHE firſt ſhall be of the Elephant ; whereof there geheral- be 
ly paſſeth an opinion it hath no joints ;, and chisabfurdiry 
BY is ſeconded with another; that being unable to lie down, 
Pe it ſleeper againſt a tree ; which the Hunters obſerving, 
wy do faw altnoſtaſunder; whereon the beaſt relying, by the "_: þ 

= fall of the tree; falls alſo down it ſelf, and is able to riſe 
| JT no more. Which conceit is not the daughter of Hater 

STGBSIDYS times, but an old and gray-headed error, even in the daies | 

of Ariſtotle , as he delivereth in his book, de inceſſu animalinm, and ſtands fuc- 
ceſſively related by ſeveral other Authors : by Diodorns Siculus, Strabo, Am- 
\ broſe, Cafſiodore,Solinns, and many more. Now herein me thinks men much for- 
get themfelves, not well conſidering the abfurdity of ſuch aſſertions. = 

For firſt, they affirm it hath no joints, and yet concede it watks and moves 
about ; whereby they eoncetve there may be a propreflion or advancement| - . . 
made in Motion without inflexion of parts. Now alt progreſſion or Animalt| How pro- 
locomotion being ( as Ariſtotle teacheth)) performed rrattu & prlſu ; that papa. w 4 
is, by drawing on, or impelling forward ſome part which was before in ftati-| mals. 
on, or at quiet ; where there areno joints' or flexures , neither can there be | ; 
theſe ations. And this is true, not onely inQuadrupedes, Volatik and fiſhes, | 
which have diſtin& and prominent Organs of Motion , Legs, Wings and Fins; | | 
but in ſuch alſo as perform their progreffton by the Trunk, as Serpents, W orms 
and Leeches. Whereof though ſome want banes, andall extended articufations, © . . 
yet have they arthritical Analogies, and by the Motion of fibrous and Muſculous | Toyni-liks | 
parts, are able to make progreffion. Which to conceive tn bodies inflexible, and | parts. | 
| without all protruſion of parts, were to expect a-Race from Hercules his pillars ; 
| or hope to behold the effets of 0r7phens his Harp, when trees found joints jaw 
danced after his Muſick. DENGIOS PEPE Y EL 

Again, While men conceive they never he dowtf, and enjoy not' the poſiti6n | | 
of telt,, ordained unto all pedeftrious Animals 7 hereby they imagine {what rex: þ ; 
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yen is Ef 
ſon cannot conceive) that an- animal of the vaſteſt dimenſion and longeſt | 
heyy gre live in a contigual motion, wihout that alcernity and vi- 


Excenfive or 
Tonlcal Mo- 
tlon, What ? 


ranny of ſome have tormented 


h Ties agd Sifphus which 


4 ' affirming no; eas. they .dai of feveral ation 
| which a peeions ble withou - 'They forget what is delivexed-bi 
Xiphjlinus , and alſo-by Suetowsy in the lives of Nero and Gatha, that Hy 
' phants. have becn. inſtructed ro walk on ropes, in publike ſhews 'before che | 


| prope. Whuch is not cafily performed by man , and requireth not.ealy a broad 
| foot, -but a pliable flexure of joints , and- commandible diſpoſyre of all parts 
of progreſion. They paſs by thar memorable;place in Currias, concerning 
- | the Elephant of: King Porus., Indys qu Elephantrm regehat , deſcengere cum 
| ratus, more ſolito.procumbere jufſit is genua., ceteri quoque (' ita eniminſtituri | 
erant ,) demiſere corpora in terram. They remember not the expreſſion of 
Derebus geft- Oſorius, when he ſpeaks of the Elephant preſented to Leo the tenth, Pontificens 
4 Mis, || ter genibug. flexis,, & demiſſo corporate" pamuaghendes ſalutavit. But above 
_— #\| all, they. call-nor- ro mind that memorable:;ſhew of Germazicys, wherein 
©. { twelve Elephants danced unto the ſound of mulick ; and after laid chem down 
| inthe Trichvinms, or places of feſtyal Recumbency. £ 
ov from | _ They forget the Etimologie 'of the Knee, approved by ſome Grammarians, 
Quvie, They diſturb rhe poſition of the: young ones in the Womb : which upon ex- | 
| tenſion of legs is..not eaſily concervable; and contrary unto the general 
| contrivance of nature, Nor do they. conſider the impoſſible excluſion there- 
of, upop extenſion and rigour of kn. x; | 
-| Laſtly, They forget or conſulr nor. experience; whereof not many years 
paſt , we have had the. advantage.in England , by an Elephant ſhewn in ma-|. 


ny. partsthereof; not only in che poſture of Handing, but kneeling and lying, 
| | - _, [ down. Whereby alth = the-opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed. yet fn 
be. ſome ſtrings-of tradition, and fryicfull ecurrence of exror, ir is not impro- 
* | [habley i may reviveinthe next generation. again. This being not the firſt = | 


= Boos F<: . and. Cremen': E:mnor $. 


hack bgen ſeen, in England ; fop. (-beſides: ſome; axber fince ) as. Dolone, Hipr" 
g4relaterh,, Lexis the French: King feat one t9:Hevry the: third; ant Emanuel 


of Portugal another to Les: the teach into, "Jtely; whese:norwithlianding the 
error isſtillalive and epidemical, as wighus. cx Hef's = --7r vp tr 1:7 eh 
| ;The biot, and ground: of this: apinion, might he: the-grafs, and: ſomewhbac,, 


Cylindrical compolure- of: the legs. , . tha equality; and -lefs perceptible diſpo- | 


ſureof the joints, eſpecially in the former- legs of: this: Animal; they.appearing 


when he ſtandeth, like pillars of fleſh, without any evidence of articulation. | 


The different flexure and order of the joints mighr alſo countenance the ſame, | 


being not diſpoſed in the Elephant, as they are in other quadrupedes, but car- 
ry a nearer conformity into thoſe of man , that is, the bought of the tore-legs, 


not dire&ly backward, bur laterally agd, ſormewhac inward , but the hough | 
'or ſuffraginous flexure behind rather outward. Somewhat different un- |} 
'to many other quadrupedes, as Horſes,- Camels, Deer, Sheep and Dogs for |. 
their fore-legs bend like our legs, and their hinder legs like our arms , when | 


'we move them to our ſhoulders. But quadrupedes oviparous, as Frogs, Li- 
Zards, Crocadiles., have: their joints and motive flexures'more analogouſly 
framed untg:; ours ; and ſome among vivipazous., that is;, fuck thereof as can 
bring theix fore-feet. and: meat. therein unto. their mouths, as moſt: can do 
\ thas have the clavicles ar. coller-bones; :- whereby, their breſts are: broader , 
| and their, ſhqulders more afuniler,, as the Ape, the Monkey , the Squirrel and 
ſame others. If therefore any fhall afirm-the joints of Elephants. are dif- 
fereptly framed from moſhaf other quadrupedes, and more obſcurely and-groſly 
almoſt then any , he doth herein noinjury: unto truth. - But if 4 diffs, ſecure 
dur quid ad dium ſimpleiter , be affirmed alſo they - bave. no articulations 
atall, be ingurs che comtroulment. of reaſon, and cannot avoid:the contradicti- 
on alſo of ſenſe. | er lh rac d 

As for. the manner of their venation., if we conſult hiſtorical experience, we 
ſhall find ic to be ocherwiſe then. as is. commonly: preſumed., by ſawing away 
of trees. The Romy whereof are to! be ſeen ar large, in Fohannes, Hago, 
Edwardnus Lopez, Garcidi.eh harta,, Cadgmaſias , and many more. ' | 
- | Other. conceraments; there are of the Elephant , which might admir. of diſ- 

cauſe: and if we ſhould queſtion the' teeth of Elephants, char is, whether 
they be properly ſo texmed , or might not rather be called horns : ir were 
no new enguiry.of mine, bur a paradox. as old as Oppiaxues. Whether as Pliny 
and divers lince affirm, that Elephants are terrified, and: make away upon the 
grunting of ſwine', Garcias: 4b horzo may decide , who affirmerh upon expe. 
rience, they enter their ſtalls, and live promiſcuoully- inithewoods of 2dalevar. 
That the fityation'of the genitals is averſe, and their copulation like that of 
| Camels, as 2 py hath alſo delivered; 15-not to be recaved:;; for we have be- 


| held chat part in a different poſition ; avd their coition- is made by: ſuperſa- | '- 


| heacy, like thas of borſes ; 'as. we .are informed by ſome who have behel& them 
tn that. a&.- That ſome Elephants -have not only writes whole ſentences, 'as 


| e E£654n ocularly teftifierh , but have alſo -ſpoken ,; as Oppianus. delivererh, and | 


| Chriſtopher. 4 Coſta particularly relatech ; although. ir ſound like: chat 'of 
Aclsles: Horſe in Hower:, we do .not conceive unipoſiible. . Nor beſide: che 
affinity.of ,reaſon in this Animal: any fuch.inrollexable incapacity in the organs 
| of divers quadrupedes; whereby-they- might; not -be taughr: to; ſpeak, or be 

come imitators of: ſpeech! like: birds. -Strange it is how the curioſity of: men 
thac havei'been active in; the inſtruction.of beaſts, havenever fallen upon! this 


artifice ; and; among thoſe, many. paradoxical. and- unbeard of imitations, | 


| ſhould: not, tempt ro: make ane; ſpeak. - The Serpent that ſpake unto Eve, 
the Nogs and Cars, that uſually ſpeak unto: Witches; -mighe afford: ſome en- 
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her ec nth And ſince: broad and thick chops are required in _— 


Round, Pil- 
lars like, 
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tolerably well } 
organiz'd for | 
ſpeech and ap= 
proacking to |, 
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ſpeak, ſince lips and teeth are alſo organs of ſpeech , from theſe there is #0 -an | 
adyantage in quadrupedes; and a proximity of reaſon in Elephants and Apes 
abovethem all. Sincealſo an Echo willfpeak without any mouth at all, aru- 
- culately returning the voice of man, by only ordering the vocal ſpirit in con- 
- cave and hollow places; whether the muſculous and motive parts about the 

| hollow mouthes of beaſts, may not diſpoſe the paſſing ſpirit into ſome arti- 
culate notes, ſeems a querie of no great doubt. | 


—————_— 


: 


; : C HAP, IT. 
; Of the Horſe. 


only ſwallowed .by the people, and common Farriers , bur alſo received 
good Yeteridarians, and ſome who have laudably diſcourſed upon Horſes. 
Veterinarians | It ſeemeth alſo very ancient , fornitis plainly ſer down by-Ariforle, an Horſe 
or Farrlers. | and all folidungulous or whole hoofed animals have no gall; and the fame is | 
- | alſo delivered by Pliny; which notwithſtanding we find repugnant unto ex- 
perience and reaſon. For firſt, it cals in queſtion the providence or wiſe pro- 
viſion of nature; who not abounding in ſuperfluities, is neither deficient in ne- 
" | ceſlities. Wherein nevertheleſs there would be a maindefeR, and her improvi- 
ſion juſtly accuſable, if ſuch a feeding Animal, and fo ſubjet unto diſeaſes 
from bilious cauſes, ſhould want a per conveyance for choler ; or have no 
other receptacle for that humour, the veins, and general maſs 'of blood. 
It is q controulable by experience, -for we have made ſome ſearch-and 
enquiry herein ; encouraged by Abſyrrivs a Greek Author, in the time of 
Conflantive ; who in his Hippiatrics , obſcurely afligneth 'the gall a place in 
Medicina the liver; but more eſpecially by Carlo Ruins the Bowmian', whoin his Anato- 
equayia mia del Cavallo , hath more plainly deſcribed it, andin a manner as]I found ir. 
For in the particular enquiry into that part, in the concave or fimous part 
of theliver , whereabour the gall is uſually ſeated in quadrupedes, I diſcover an 
hollow, long and membranous ſubſtance, of a pale colour without , and lined 
with choler and gall within ; which part 'is by branches diffaſed into the | 
lobes and ſeveral parcels of the liver ; from whence receiving-the fiery ſuper- 
fluity , or cholerick remainder , upon the ſecond concoRtion and the : 
maſs of blood; by a manifeſt and open paſſage, it conveyeth it into the duo= 
denum | or upper :gut , thence into the lower bowels ; which is the manner 
of its derivation in man and other animals, And therefore although there 
| be no. eminent and circular follicle , no round bag or veſicle which long. 
containeth this humour : yert'is there a' manifeſt receptacle and paſſage of chq- 

| ler form: the liver into the guts : which being nor ſo ſhur up, orat leaſt not 
ſo long detained, .as it is in other animals : ' procures that frequent' excretion, 

| and occaſions the Horſe to-dung more often then many other', which con- 
ſidering rhe plentifull feeding , the largeneſs of the guts; and their various 
circumvolution , was prudently contrived by providence: in this animal. © For | 
choler is the natural gliſter, or one excretion whereby nature excludeth another , | 
Cholerthe na- | Which: deſcending daily into the bowels, extimulates thoſe parts, and excites 
jaral plifter. | them unto expultion.. And therefore when this' humour aboundeth or corrupt- 
| ' eth,, there ſucceeds oft-times a cholerica paſſio, thatis, a ſudden and vehergent 
| } Purgation upward and downward : and when the paſſage of gall becomes 6b- 


| / Eth ſtructed, 


! 


T* E ſecond Aﬀertion, that an Horſe hath no gall, is very general, nor 
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| He thi Edi; is | Cine he an ie 'A Dare: or Pigeon: 
'J . Hal ih call” which' is affirmgd frox WER t AngiQney.; for'ss Prorias 


j obſebveth Fom this. conſideration ec d maks. ir-zhe | 

''of Mecktjeſs, .” It hath been averred by man ty = Viripers + Fomm Fomm 

[ed by P 19:6 and Commentators, ; ; Hem The frequent: pts Lined iof the | 
'|[Dove inthe Canticles, the precepypl F aur co to 9 be ynles Sexpe perts; and ION] 
| innocent as Doves : and eſpecially the the Holy Ghoſt in the ſruj- _ 
| litude of this Animal.; havetaken EE | i 
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chat ſome upon the uſe hereof, have -i/ The 
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Levit. 1. 
Doves, the 
birds of Ye- 
2x6, why. 


with a tail erected, 


|withour gall, 
[it the-very obletivn, © 
7 rhe gall-was caſt! away: 


|-his back;, and readieft 


|.of the 

is Very injuſt 
| ſeated” -1n birds. 
| ceps'; in ſomear the liver otily, as in Cocks , Turkeys and Phaſi: Iants, 1n others 


the Þ ny alſo theiſc coriveyances;; for whereas in"theſe , the: fate td il- 
-viated feeocity with fome portion of:choler , is divided between! *eiOgurs' 2nd 

| bladder; itremains-tibdivided :in birds.; and harb'but | a ſingle deſeehc;, by the | 

| guss; with the excluſions of: the helly::. "Now Now if becauſe the Dov&'is Fa milde 

and. gentle: Q{Cure ne carigor. conceive it ſhould be- of aci hot/temyper;-our 


/ 816;| net. .Idiſtin&t in-the meaſure of conſtitutions, - atid* the ſe- 
: PATE: which evidence ſuch: conditions. For the: Iraſcible' paſſions do 


| follow the temper-of the hearc.;):btie-che concupiſciple diſtraQions the crafis 
| leo the liver. Now. many have hot livers , which have but cool and cemperate 


| 


.| moſt ariſe, | 


| —_ 


;| annexed unto the liver, bur adhetigg unto the; 

| tained -in ſmaller veins, or obſcurer. ca lations. 

| bladder. though ſome affirm it hath no hog at all. 

| roplyphick of rhe Egyptians, though 
foundati 


and this was probably the temper 'of Paris , a contrary conſtitution to 
ptL pers and both but ſhort. of Mega, who ſcemed to exceed in either.- 

15 repugnant to experience; for Anatomical enquiry diſcover-| 
a gall : and that according to the determination of Ariſtotle , not 
ts: nor is the humour con- 
bur in a veſcicle or little 

Ang therefore the Hie-.' 
wable in the ſenſe, is weak in the' 
on: who expreſling mecknels and leniry by the pottract of a Dove 
aſhrmed: it ;had; no gall in-the inward. parts, but only 
inthe rump, and'as ir were" out”of che body. And therefore if they con- 
ceived their g6d& were pleaſelt 'with rhe ſacrifice ,of this animal . 3s being 
the ancient heathens'were furely miſtaken in the reaſon, and 
Whereas in the holvcanſt or burnt offering of Moſes, 
foras Fen Muimos inftrufteth, the inwards wherets 
the gall” adhereth- Were raken'out with the crop, according” unto the Law : 
Which the Prieſt did not ky but' caſt unco the Eft, thac is , behind 

aceto be carried out of the Sanuary And if they 
alſo conceived that for 'this' reaſon, 'they were the birds of Venus, and 
waating- the furious ac diſcording- part , were more acteptable unto _ che 

Deity of Love: they m_ added unto the conceic : which was at firſt venereal : 
and; _ this ariimal may be: ufficiently made our from thar conception. 

: iT; 
, and out of the liver, wherein itis commonly enquired. . But this 
achon , hot well dering with what vatiety this part.is 
ſome both at "Nomack and the liver, as in the Capri- 


ar the guts and Liver, as in Hawks and Kites , in me at the & prnglonr, As 
Crows, Doves, and- many 'more.. 'And theſe per ps may up all che 
waies.of dn // not -in'birds, bur alfo gyro animals ; for what is 
ſaid of the Anchovy : thar-anſwerable' unto irs _ it rarrieth the gall in 
he head ;'is further” to-be' enquired. "And thou the diſcoloured particles 


[the ckin -of an. Heron , be commonly rermed 7 yetis not this animal 
-in-thar "part ” but containeth it in the Liver.. And thus when. ic 1s 

| enerroltnrtieey of Tebiai "were cured by the gall ofthe fiſh Callyogimus, 
| -+:3..00) 


at 
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nd of this conceitis fs like the former , the obſcure ſituation | 
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or Scorpins marinas , commended 'to that effect by . Dioſcorides ; although that ; 

art were not in the Liver, yet - there were no reaſon to doubt that proba- | 
bility, And whatſoever animal it was, it may be received without excepti- | 
on, when its delivered , the married couple as a teſtimony of future concord, | 
did caſt the gall of the ſacrifice behind the Altar. | 

' A ftri& and literal acception of a looſe and tropical expreſſion was a ſecond : 
ground hereof, For while ſome affirmed it had no gall , intending only 
thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others have conſtrued it anatomically, | 
and denied chat part atall. By which illation we may inter , andthar from fa-. 
cred Text, a Pigeon hath no heart, according to that expreſſion, Fats ' Hoſea 7 
eft Ephraim ſicut Columba ſedufta non habens Cor. And fo from the letter of _ 
Scripture we may conclude 1t is no mild, but a fiery and furious animal , 
according to that: of Feremy , Fatta eſt terra in deſolationem a facie ire Column: 
be : and again , Revertamur ad terram nativitatis notre a facie gladii Colum- | © *5- 
be. Where notwithſtanding the Dove is not literally intended ; bur thereby are 
implied the Babylonians , whoſe Queen Semirams was called by that name, | 
and whoſe ſucceſſors did bear the Dove in their ſtandard. So is it prover- 
bially faid,,, Formice ſua bilis inet, habet & muſca ſplenem , whereas we 
know Philoſophy denierh theſe parts, nor hath Anatomy diſcovered them in | 
inſets. | 

If cherfore any affirm a Pigeon hath no gall, implying no more thereby 
then the lenity of this animal , we ſhall.not controverr his affirmation. Thus 
may we make out the aſſertions of ancient Writers, and ſafely receive the 
expreſſions of Divines and worthy Fathers. Bur if by a tranſition from Rhe- 
torick to Logick , he ſhall contend, it hach no ſuch part or humour , he com- 
mitteth an open fallacy , and ſuch as was probably firſt committed concerning 
Spaniſh Mares, whoſe ſwiftneſs tropically expreſſed from their generation by the 
wind ;. might after be groſly taken, and a real truth conceived in that concep. 


LON. | 
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[] 


Cua "IY I V. 
of the Bever. 


"7 fn a Bever to eſcape the Hunter, bites off his teſticles or ſtones, is a Te- 
nent very ancient ; and hath had thereby advantage of propagation. For 
the ſame we-find in the Hieroglyphicks of the «Egyptians in the Apologue of 
e£ſop, an Author of great Antiquity, who lived in the beginning of the Perſian| ,, - ” A 
Monarchy, and in the time of Cyrs : the ſameis touched by Ariſtotle in his| jogues » af 
' Echicks, but ſeriouſly delivered by  1:an, Pliny, and Solinus; with the ſame we| what anciqui- 
meet with in F«venall, who by an handſome and Metrical expreflion more wel- | ty- 
comly engrafts itin our junior Memories | | | 
—imitatus Caſtora , qui ſe | 
 "Emnuchun ipſe facit, cnpiens evadere damuo | : 
Teſticulorum, adeo medecatum intelligit inguen, | 
it hath been propagated by Emblemes , and ſome have been ſo bad Grammari- | * 
ans, as to be deceived by the Name, deriving Caſtor 4 £aſtrando, whereas, the | | 
proper Latine word is Fiber, and Caſtor but borrowed from the Greek, fo | | 
called 9uaſs zx5g, thatis, Animal vemricoſum, from his ſwaggy and promi- | 
ly. | | 
| 
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Herein therefore to ſpeak compendiouſly , we firſt preſume to affirm , that, 
from a ftrict enquiry, we cannot maintain the evulſion or biting off any parrs , 
and this is declarable from the beſt and moſt profeſſed Writers : fot though 
ſome have made uſe hereof in a Moral-or Tropical way , yet have the pro- 
feſſed Diſcourſers by ſilence deſerted, or by experience rejected this aſſertion: | 
Thus was it in ancient times diſcovered , and experimentally refuted by one 
Seftins a Phyſitian, as it iands relared by Pliny; by Diofcorides, who plain-. 
ly affirms that this tradition is falſe, by the diſcoveries of Modern Authors, 
who have expreſly diſcourſed hereon, as Aldrovandus , Marbinlns , Geſwerns, 
Bellonius , by Olans Magnus, Perer Martyr and others ; who have deſcribed 
the manner of their Venations in America ;. they generally omitting this 
way of their eſcape , and have delivered feverall other, by which they _ 

daily taken. | & 

The original of the conceit was probably Hieroglyphicall ; which after be- | 
came Mythological unto the Greeks, and ſo ſet down by /Efop, and by pro-| 
ceſs of tradition, ſtole into a totall verity, which was but. parcially true, thar | 
is in its covert ſenſe and Morality. Now why they placed chis invention up- 
on the Bever (beſide the Medicall and Merchantable commodity of Caftorenm, 


| or parts conceived to be bitten away ) might be the fagaciry and wiſdome of 


that Animal ; which from the works it performs, and eſpecially its Artifice| 
in building, is very ſtrange ; and ſurely not tobe matched by any other. - Omir- | 
ted by Plutarch de folertia animalinyz , but might have much advantaged:the 
driftof thar Diſcourſe. f. Af + A 1:8" of 

If therefore any affirm a wife man ſhould demean himfelf like the Bever, 
who to. eſcape with his life, conterhneth che loſs of his: geticals, thar'is, in 
caſe of extremity, not ſtriftly 'to endeavour the preſervation'of all, 'but ro fit | 
down'in the enjoiment of tlie greater good , though with the derriment and 
hazard of the leſſer; we may hereby apprehend a'real anil uſeful Truch. In 
this latitude of belief, we are content to' receive the Fable of Hippomanes, | 
who redeemed his life with the loſs of a Golden Ball ; and whether true or 
falſe, we reje& not the Tragedy of Ab/5rrzs, and the diſperſion of his Mem- 


| not much dried with age. And laſtly, The Teſticles property fo called; ate of 


| ewo Bevers, did finde all true that had been delivered by him , whofe words 


bers by Xedea, to perplex the purſuit of her Father. Bur if he ſhall poſitive- 
' ly affirm this a&, and cannot believe the Mora], unleſs he alſo credit the Fa- 
| ble; he is ſurely greedy of dehvifion , and will hardly avoid deception in the- 
' ories of this Nature. The Error therefore and Alopy in this opinion, is worle | 
then in thelaſt; that is not to receive figures for realities, but expe 'a ve- 
' rity in Apologues; and believe, as ſerious affirmations, confeſſed and ſtudied 
; Fables. 
| Again, If this were true, and that the Bever' in (chaſe makes ſome'divul- 
fion of parts, as that which we-call Cafforrums, yet are'notthe fame to 
'be termed Teſticles' or ſtones; for rheſe Cods or Follicles are found-in:both 
'Sexes, though ſomewhat' more protuberantin the Male. There-is: hereto no 
derivation 'of the feminal parts , nor 'any paſſage from hence, unto.theYeſſels 
of Ejaculation : ſomeperforations onely in the parcic ſelf, throughwhich the 
humor included doth exudate : as may be 0bfervediir ſuch-as are freſh, and | 


a leſſer Magnitude, and ſeated inwardly uponthe loins :. and therefore it were 
not onely a fruitleſs 'arcempt., butimpottible a&.;.:ro:Bnnuchate or caſtrate | 
themſelves : and might be an hazardous practice of-Azt, 'if atal actempred by 


others, ons = LEY 
Now all this is confirmed fromthe experimental Teſtimony of five very Me- 

| morable Authors : - Bellonins.,” Gefherus,, Amutus , Rondeletine, vand | Mathic+ 
tus : | who receiving'the hint +hereofstrom -\Rondelerias in the Anatomy of 
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are theſe in his learned book de. piſcibus : Fibri in inguinibus geminos tumores 
habent , utrinque unicum , ovs Anſerini maguitudine., inter bos eſk mentula in | 
maribus , in femins pudendum , hi tymores teffes non ſunt , ſed foliiculi mem | 
braxa contefts , in quorum , medio ſinguli ſunt meatus t quibus exudat liquor | 
| pinguzs & ceroſus , quem ipſe Caſtor [ape admate ore lambit & exugir , poſtea 
i velnti oleo , corporis partes oblinit,, Hos tumores teſtes non eſſe binc maxime | E: 
| coll gitur , qued ab ills nulla eft ad mentulam via neque duttus quo hiumar in | 
mentule meatum aeriverur , & foras emittatmr ,, preteria. quod teſtes intus re- | 
periuntur , eoſdem rumores Moſcho animali ineſſe pate, © quibus oderatum illud | 
pus emanaz. Then which wards. there can be none plainer, nor more evident- 
ly diſcover the umpropriery of this appellation, That which isincluded in the 
cod. or vifible bag abour the groin, being not che Teſticke, or any ſperma- | 
tical part, but rather a colle&ioh of ſome ſuperfluons matter deffowing 
| Rom the body , eſpecially the parts of nutrition. as unto their proper emunRo- | 
ries; and as jc doth in musk and Civet cats, though in a different and of- 

fenfive odour , proceeding, partly from its foed , that being eſpecially fiſh, | 


whereof this humor may be a garous excretion and olidous ſeparation. | 
Moſt therefore of the Moſerns before Rexdeletins, and all the Ancients | 
excepting Seſtins , bave miſunderſtogd this part , conceiving Caſtoreym the | | 
Teſticles of the Bever , as Dioſcorides, Galen , eAgineta, e/E£tixs , and others | | 
have pleaſed to name it. The Egyptians alſo failed in. the ground of their } | 
Hieroglyphick, when they expreſſed the puniſhment of adultery by the | 
Bever depriving himſelf of his teſticles, which was amgogh them the pe- | 
nalty of ſuch incontinency. Nor is «£1144 perhaps, too firictly to be gb- 
[ſerved , when he perſcriberh the ſtones of the Otter , or River-dog , as ſac- 
\cedanieous unto Caſtorewwm. But moſt inexcuſable of all is Plixy : baving 
before him in one place the experiment of Seſt;us againſt it, ſers down in ano= | 
ther, that the Bevers of Pontys, bite off their teſticles, and in the ſame place f 
{affirmeth the like of che Hyena. Which was indeed well joined with the 
fron; as having alſo a bag in thoſe paris; if thereby we underſtand the | ©9f!lus de 


ns Teak 


Hyena odorata, or Civert cat, as is delivered and graphically deſcribed by Ceftellus. oo odori> 
r 


Now the ground of this miſtake might be eſemblance and fituation of 
theſe tumors about thoſe parts, wherein we obſerve the teſticles in other an- | 
mals. Which notwithſtanding is no well founded illatic*1; for the teſticles 
are defined by their office, and not determined by place or ſituation; they 
having one office inall, but different ſeats in many. For beſide thar no ſerpent | | 
or fiſhes oviparous , have any ſtones at all; that neither biped nor quadruped 
oviparous have any extcriorly, or prominent in the groin, ſome alſo that are | 4 
OE contain theſe parts within , as beſide this anumal , the Elephant, and | 
the Hedge-hog. | Pos | 
If 2. bn:fore ſhall term theſe teſticles, intendin oft our 2 and | 


YI 


in no ſtri& acception; his language is tolerable, and offends our eafs no 
more then the Tropical names of plants: when we read in Herbals, of 
Dogs, Fox, and Goat-ſtones. Bur if he inſiſteth thereon , and mantaineth 
a propriety in this language: our diſcourſe hath overthrown his aſfetrion , 
nor will Logick permit his illation ; Thatis, from things alike , to conclude a 
thing the ſame; and from an accidental convenience, that is a fimilicude in' | 
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place or figure, to infer a ſpecifical congruity or ſubſtantial concurrence in 
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Cas. T,.-:* A 
Of the Badger. 


|| | hers a Brock or Badger hath the legs of one ſide ſhorter then of the other, 
though an opinion perhaps not very ancient, is yet very general , recei- | 
ved not onely by Theoriſts and unexperienced believers, but afſented unto by 
moſt who have the opportunity to behold and hunt theni daily. Which notwith- 
ſtanding upon enquiryT find repugnant unto the three Determinators of truth, 
Authority, Senſe and Reaſon. For firſt, Alberts Magnus ſpeaks dubioully, 
confeſſing he could not confirm the verity hereof; but Aldrovandus plainly at 
firmeth, there can be no ſuch inequality obſerved. And for my own part, upon 
indifferent enquiry, I cannot diſcover this difference, although the regardible 
fids be defined , and the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left. _ 

Again, It ſeems no eaſie affront unto Reaſon, and generally repugnant unto 
the courſe of Nature ; for if we ſurvey the totall fer of Animals, we may in 
their legs, or Organs of progreſſion, obſerve an equality of length, and parity 
of Numeration , that is, not any to have an oddleg, or the ſupporters and Mo- 
vers of one ſide not exactly anſwered by the other. Although the hinder 
may be unequal unto the fore and middle legs, as in Frogs, Locuſts and Graf- 
hoppers or both unto the middle, as in ſome Beetlesand Spiders, as is determi- 
De inceſſu ned by Ariftotle de inceſſu animalium. PerfeR and viviparous quadrupeds, ſo 
Animaliznz: | ſtanding in their poſition of proneneſs, that the oppoſite joints of Neighbour- 
legs conſiſt inthe ſame plane; anda linedeſcending from their Navel interſe&s 
at right angles the axis of the Earth. It happeneth often I confeſs that a Lob- 
 f ter hath the Chely or great claw of one fide longer then the other , but this is 
not properly their leg, but a' part of apprehenſion, and: whereby they hold or 
ſeiz upon their prey ; for the legs and proper parts of progreſſion are inverted 
backward, and ſtand in a poſition oppoſite unto theſe. 
| Laſtly, The Monſtroſity is il contrived, and with ſome diſadvantage; the 
"7 FW ſhortneſs being affixed unto the legs of one fide, which Sight have been more 
linCiraws © | tolerably placed uponthe thwart or Diagonial Movers. . For the progreſlion of 
from the eroſs | Quadrupeds being performed per Diamerrum , that is the croſs legs moving or 
' angles. reſting together, ſo that two arealwaiesin Motion, and two in ſtation at the tame * 
time; the brevity had been more tolerable in the croſs legs. For then the Moti- 
| onand ſtation had been performed by equal legs; ' whereas herein they are both | 
performed by unequal Organs, and the imperfection becomes diſcoverable at eve- 
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.2-0..0011: Nee catulus” parts quem: -rrdduli aſt recents | 
I6..8r%h Sed male. uiva care vt; lambends mater in artus 0 ris 
'. y Dwcit 4 in. formam qualem capit pſa reducit-- 1 11611 (2 | 
Whichopinion notwithſtanding i is not ohely repughtnt unto the ſenſe of eve- 
ryqne:thac ſhall enquire into it, bur" the exa and deliberate expetiment of | 
| cheee-Anchentick Philoſophers.” The firſt of Methiolns in his Cometit'on Diof- 
\revinks ; ; iwhoſewords are wo this effect. In the Valley of Aneria about' Trent, 
era On Hunters! eventerated'or opened, I beheld the he PE; Soom 
tbeirpares diſtin : and not without ſhape, as mahty concei 
- unto Ariftor Ariftorleand, Plin ;-then experience and their Droges Ge | 
ine aſſurance was 7ulivs caligth in is Exercitations, Ur/en Farm 
- PacIws ejicere.,- quam parere, ii vera fatey quos poſtes bult# effingat': 
uid hujuſce: fabule authoribus ſoles! habindum ex bec biftoris cogneſces; In no- | 
ſtris Alpibas -venatores fetam wrſam cepers, diſſetta.ea' fetus plane fermarns Its 3 
rs. eſt. :;,And laſtly;' Aldrovandur who trom the teſtimony of his 'own ties | 
| affirmerh , that in the Cabinet of the Senate of Bonoxia, there was preſerved in 
a Glaſsa Cub diſſeRed our of a Bear perfe&ly formed, and compleat in every | 
part. 
It is moreover injurious unto Reaſon, and much impugneth the courſe and 
providence of Nature, to conceive a birth ſhould be ordained before there is a 
formation. For the conformation of parts is heceſlarily required, not onely | 
| unto the pre-requiſites and previous conditions of birth , as Motion and Ani- 
mation : bur alſo unto the parturition. or. very birth it. ſelf': Whe:ein nor onely |. 
che Dam, bur the younglings play their parts; and the cauſe and a& of excluſi- 
on proceedeth fromthem boch. For the excluſion of Animals is nor meerly 
paſtive-like chat of Eggs, .nor the e total action of delivery to be imputed unto the 
Mother: bur rhe firſt artempt be inneth from the Inf ne ': which at rhe jac- : 
compliſhed period arteniprech co change his Manſion* and ftrugling to cone 
forth, dilaceratesand breaks thoſe parts which reſtrained him before. - 
Beſide ( Whar few takenotice of ) Men hereby do in an high meaſure vi- 
life the works of God, imputing that unto the rongue of a Beaſt,” which is} 
the ſtrangeſt Arrifice 1 in all the acts 'of Nature : thar'is the formation of the 
| Infant in the Womb': not onely in' Mankinde | bur all viviparous Animals. yard ia | 
Wherein the plaſtick or formarive faculcy, from matter appearing Homoge- op 6 wer M 
\ neous, and of a-ſimilary ſubſtance, ereRech Bones, Membranes, Veins and At-{ work of Ny- 
reries: 'and out of rhe Ecotitriverh every part in "number; place and figure, | cure. 
according to the law of its ſpecies: Which' is ſo far, from heing faſhioned! by | | 
| any outyard agent, thar once qmnitted or perverted by A flip of the inyard 
Phidiaz "it. is not; reducible” U any orher whatſoever. And therefore Xfire 


me plaſmaverunt manus txa, though it Fly reſpected the' OA of} | 
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man, nan.” yet is it appliable unto that of other Animals ; who gm. wap the Womb! 


\in diſtin and fimple Materials, return with diſtin&tion of parts, and the 
| perfe& breath of life. Hethat ſhall conſider cheſe alterations withour , muſt, 


needs conceive there have been ftrange oficracions within; which to behold, ir! 
were a ſpetable almoſt worth onesbgng ; a, fight beyond all ; ,” except thar Man 
had been created firſt, and might have on the ſhew of five daies after. 
Now asthe opinion i is repugnant both unto ſenſe and _ : ant it pr 0! 
bably been occaſioned from ſome flight ground in So Thu 
Cub ' comes forth ittvotredin the Chorion, a, chick a6d tough £Þr SS 
"and itn L [= 


5 che fortnation , and which the Dar | doth after bit «it 
bet oldetar firſt , f 'coriceives it ar1 and informo! cnohr of; 7 

putes the enſuing fhdpe winto the Mpu ing of the Dam; ""W hich adderl OD ung | 
thereunto ; bur onlly draws the-chrrain, and takes away hi vail wtuch Niel 
cealed the- piece before. And thus have ſome endeavoured to enforcethe fate 


from Reaſon, that'is, vhe ſmall and flendertime of the Bears peſtation, or go- 
ing with her young; which {aſting\but few daies (a Month fay ) "theex- 


accprfing to that of Solings ,-; 7irvge/iwns digs ncrumiliberat wrſei; gadi event ut 
abs Ecunditas infc arms wk. Prim. Bur this wall | overthitowihe gene- 


| Fg \ nome in the works of generation-'- For rherein>the confor- 
500.-i5.00T. pig or anjecedeot., þur proportionaluate the excluſion ; and if 

oy TI E birth be ſhore ,, the iserm: of confarmatian';willibe as ſudden. 
lia-; There may 1; kin J&6 nerramitime of geſtation.enſaea Mintwiry 


bil NN e Nameof angrural and\legirimatebirth;; whetras af:werufitm 
acl mity; it. cannot admit {0 ſ@rward. aterm-as an Abortmene ;: for char 

conformation. -, $0-we.malt'call-chis conſtant. and. intended a 'of 
_ adlip. or effluxian, thar is a8 excluſion hefare conformacian'i before 


excluſion; ___ this-however inferrechi-ao informity;; end it; 


_ can hear the name v5 the Roa, ; or: apy called _ 
a Jon, 117 , 
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Any opinions are its concerning the Kar or little King of Ser. 
. pents, commonly called rhe Cockatrice : ſome. affirming , orhers de- 
nying,” moſt doubting | the relatigns made hereof, What therefore in theſe 
incertainties we may, hore, Frey, determine : that ſuch an Animal. there is, 
if we, (Face not the t ny.of Scripture, and humane Writers, we cannot 
ſafely deriy. So is:it aig, F P [elm S1..S igper 4/ aſpidew &, Bafpli iſeum, ambulabis, 
neth che. Work 0 the Septuagint,, uſing 
orlns , as. Proverbs 22. Mordebir PP: 


in other places. the Latine expreſſion, 


egwlog, &c..." That js, as ours tranſlate it, Behold I will ſend 
. Cogkatrices among you 'whis will not be. charmed , and chey 
j te. your, And as for humane ew a ſuch as have. ditourles 
of TENN ;Or Poiſons, KK 1s. £0. be , ound almoſt i in all : : In ; Dioſcorides 


Galen ,. Pliny, Solinus,, <flian, fins, Avicen, [Aras loner, Grevinus , and 
oy g NS : _ _ many 
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many more. In Ariſtotle T confeſs we: find no. mention” thereof, | bu#® Scali- 
ger 4n1_ his -Comment and enumeration, of Serpents ;- hath made ſupply/; and 
|1n his Exercitations delivererh that a Bafilisk was fourd in Rowe , in the daies 
of Leo the fourth. The like is reported by Sirewi#us;:and ſomeare ſo far from 
denying one , that they: have made. ſeveral kinds thereof ; 'for; ſuch- is the. || 
.Caroblepas of Pl;zy, conceived by ſome} and the Dryinus of -£ria-by others. 
Burt although we deny not the exiſtence of. the Batilisk;- yet whether: we. do | 
got commonly miſtake in the conception ghereof , -and call that a BaGhisk which | 
isnoneatall, is ſurely ro be queſtioned. For certainly that which fgomahecon- 
ceit of its' generation we vulgarly call a Cockatrice, and/wherein,btit-under.a- 
different name ) we intend a formal Identity and adequate conception with. the 
Baſilisk , is not che Baſilisk'of the Ancients, whereof ſuch wonders are delivered. | | 
For this'of ours is generally deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſerpenxine and winding 
tail, andacriſt or comb ſomewhar like a Cock. Butthe Balilisk of elder times was, 
a proper kind of Serpent, not above three palins long ,- as ſome accoung ;..and'| | 
differenced from other Serpents by advancing his head, and ſome. whitemarks 
or coronary ſpots upon.the.crown;, asall authentickWriters havedehvered. :. 
Nor is this Cockatrice only unlike the Bafilisk, - but of no reall, ſhape in na-, 
cure; and rather an Hieroglyphical fancy;, ta exprels-different ..intentions., 
ſer forch in different faſhions. Sometimes. wikh the-head. of a. man,,; ſome- | 
times with the head of an Hawk , as Pierigzethath delivered; and. as wich ad- | 
dition of legs the Heralds and. Painters {till; deſcribe, jt; - Nor was, x- only, 
.of old a ſymbollical- and allowable invention , ;but-is now:: become a,,mannal 
contrivance- of Art; and: artificial impoſture, - whereof, beſides others; .Stali-.| 
ger hath taken notice: Bef:/cs for nam: mentiti. ſunt vnlga Gallinacto, ſimilans:;- 
& pedibus 'bits.;, neque tnim abſimiles ſunt caters ſerpertipus,, nit, macula quaſe , 
in vertice candida unde ills nomen Reginm ;, that is , men,Gammonly counterfer the, 
form of a Baſilisk , with 'anorther. hkea-Cock , and with cyo feer; whereas.they 
differ not from other Serpents, -but in.a, white ſpeck, upan,their :crowa.;;Now; 


ing Serpents; yet is it commonly} contrived, our. of the; skins 'of Thornbacks,, 
Scaits or Maids , as Aldrgvayd. hach obſerved , , and al graphically, deſcribed 
in his excellent book. of fiſhes, '- ; le ls bt gd anotir «nr omas tO fol s 
Nor is only the exiſtency of this anima}l conſiderable', but many.chings.-de- 
livered thereof, particularly irs poiſon::and irs generation... Concerning the | 
firſt, accordingrto the doctrine of the Ancitacs, men. ſtill, affirm ;- thazie-kgllerh. 
at a diſtance, that it - poifoneth by the,eye ,.and.by priority of viſion; Now 
that deleterious it may, be, at. ſome: diſtancy) and deſtructive; , without corporal 
contaction, ; what uncertainty ſoever. there. be in-che ef: . there 5 pehigh 
improbabiliy in, the relation. For ;if.plagues or peſtileggal) Aromes; baj/e; been 
conveyed n.che air from different.,Regionsiz if: men at. a diſtance have zniaQed 
each other ,.if. the ſhadows .of ſometreesbe noxious; if, Totrpedoey deliver theit | 
apium. at, a..diltance ;,and: tupitie beyond chemſelves,. we-canpor reaſonably. de- |: 
| ny, thas (.Þeſide:our; groſs,And. reſtrained ipoiſons .requazng.connmguay.ynto | 
thai aGjons.) there-may;;proveed. from ſabyiller ſeeds 3 mote agile omagauoys.s | 
which contemn thoſe Lays and -invadeat.dillance unexpeRed;! .., |. 7. mm) 
+1 That, alys he vons ſhqoceth;.from, the eye. , and.thar this. wg AF3 AVIGASK | 
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For;eyes, recieve; offenſive impreliipns;; from; theis objec, oy wp 
| gnences feſlpactire £0 £8 ».9cher..;, For, the. villbleſpeges HE thongs {try . 
_ ſenſes —— "bat ſtreaming corporal WIR x69) carry, winh 
the' qualitzes, of the objec: from- whence they flow, .aud. ihe; medium, x1 
which they gabs., : Thys zhroagh a. greaa or red glaks all things we: 
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alchough in ſome. mangex, it might be ,counterfeited, ij Juan. Cocks., and fly-| P 
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appear %f rhe ſame colours ; thus fore eyes affet thoſe which are ſound, and 
How the Baf- | hemſelves allo by refletion , as will happeri to an inflamed eye that bebolds. 
Lisk kits ax | it ſelf long in a glaſs, thus is faſcination made our , and thus alſo it is not 
diſtance. impoſſible , what is affirmed of this animal; the viſible raies of their eies carry- ' 
ing forth the ſubtileſt portion of their poiſon ; which received by the eye of man, 
or beaſt; infeRerh firſt the brain, and is from thence communicared unto the heart. | 

Bur laſtly , That this nmr ws ſhould be the _ of the firſt —_ , 
or depend-upon priority of aſpe&tion , is a point not eaſily to be granted; an 
V bardyto Ce ant out-upon the- principles of Ariftoile, Alhazen, Yiteltu, 
and others; who hold that fight is. made by Reception , and not by extra-, 
| miffion; by receiving theraies of the obje& inro the eye, and not by ſending 
any out. For hereby although he behold' a man firſt , the Baſilisk ſhould ra- 
ther-be deſtroyed, in regard he firſt receiveth theraics of his Antipathy, and. 
| venemous- emiſfions which objeRively move his ſenſe; bue how powerfoll' 
ſoever: his own poiſon be, it invadeth not the ſenſe of man, in regard he be-. 
holdeth him' not. And therefore this conceit was probably begot by ſuch as! 
held the opinion of fight by extramifſion, as did Pychagoras , Plato, Empe-| 
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|The dee” | hatched viider 4Toad'or Serpent,” it is a conceit as monſtrous as the brood it 


Cocks-Bgg. | ſelf. '* For if we ſhould grane that Cocks growing old, atid unable for emiſſion, | 
arnaſs withiti-chemſelves ſome ſeminal matter , which may after conglobate into, 


_ "__ | duRion ; evenasin'the of man-from' putrid/ tumours, and peculiar waies 


| the ſex of "colour: a8 appears in the eggs of Ducks or Partridges/ hatched un- 
/ der 
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was of that Nation , that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that veneimbus food 
ſo inquinated their ovall coneeptiohs ; or egps withiti their bodies; tfiac 
they ſometimes came forth in Serpefitirie ſhapes ; 4tid therefore they alwdlics ; 
brake their eggs , nor would they eridure the bird to {it up6ti chem. Bit how | 
cauſcleſs theit fear was herein ; the daily incubationi of Dicks ; Peahens , and 
many other teſtifie ; and the Stork tnipihit have informed. ther ; which bird | 
they honoured and cheriſhed , to deſtroy their Serpents. | 

Thar which much promoted it , was a miſappretienſioh it holy Serifture up- 
on the Latine traſlation in Eſay 51. 0va aſpidnin raptrinit, & telus Ara- 7 
nearum texaerunt , qui comedent de v1 torkiys moritfgir , & quiod tonfothm eft , : 
erumpet in. Regulnm. From whence notwithſtandihs, * beſide the generation | 
of Setpents from eggs, there cat be nothing contliided; ard what kind of ; 
Serpents are meant, not eafie to be deteritiined ; for traiiſlatiohs ate very diffe- 
rent : Trejellins rendering the Aſp H#thotthous , 4nd the Regulus or Ba- : 
filik a Viper, and our tranſlation for the Aſp ſets down a Cockatrice iti the text, | 
and an Adder in the margin. .- 
Another place of Eſay doth alſo ſeem to cottitenance it , Chap. 14: Ne L#- | 


a> ww 


ters Philiſtea quoniam diminuta eft virga percuſſorts tul , te radice ity colnbri 
egredietur Regulus , & ſemen ejus abſorbens volacttys ; which ours foffiewhar 
favourably rendereth; Ouenof the Serpents Rovt fhall corhe fofth a -Cocka- 
erice, and his fruit ſhall be a fiery flying Serpetit. But T2pelliis , & radice 
Serpents prodit Hemorrhous, & fritus illins prafttr volans , wherein the words ' 
are different, but the ſenſe is ſtill the fame ; for therein ate figuratively in- 
tended Vzz54h and Exechias, for though the Philiſtiries had eſcaped the tni- 
| cor Serpent Vzziah, yet from his ſtock , a fiercer Snake ſhould ariſe , rhar 'o 
would more terribly {ting them, and that was Ezechias. | ! 

But the greateſt promotion it hath received from a miſunderſtanding of the | 
Hieroglyphical intention. For being conceived to be the Lord and King of Ser- EI 
pents, toawe all others.,, nor to be deſtroyed by any, the Z&gyprians here- 
| by implyed Eternity, and the awfull power of the ſupreme Deitie : and there- 
| fore deſcribed a crowned Aſp or Baſilisk upon the heads of their Gods. As | 
may be obſerved inthe Bembine table, and other &gyptian monuments. | 
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Thus is the Proverb to be underſtood, when duting thediſcourle, if the party 


liger, Riolanns,and others ; bur daily confutablealmoſt every whereout of Eng- 
land, weſhall not further refute. | 
| + 9 The _ | 
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The ground or occaſional original: hereof , was probably the amazement and 
ſudden ſilence the unexpected appearance of Wolves do: often put upon Tra- 
vellers ;. not by a ſuppoſed vapour, or venemous emanation., but a vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmuteſcence ; and ſometimes irrecoverable 
ſilence. Thus birds are filent in prefence of an Hawk, and Plisy faith that 
dogs are mute inthe ſhadow of an Hizna. : But thus could not the -mouthes of 
worthy Martyrs be ſilenced , who being expoſed not. only unto the eyes, bur the 
| mercy teeth;of Wolves, gave loud expreſſions of their faith ; and their holy 
clamours were heard as high as Heaven. CLIO  DRAED.. 
 Thatwhich much proggoted it beſidethe common Proverb, was an expreſſion 
in Theocrit us, a Very. ancu 
Lycus eft tibi wiſiu , which Lycus was Rival unto- another , and ſuddenly ap- 


occaſioned this apprehenſion ; men taking that appellatively, which was to be 
underſtood properly, and tranſlating the genuine acception. Which isa fallacy 


of &quivocation, and in ſome opinions begat the like conceit concerning Ro- 


malusand Remns, that they were foſtered by a Wolf ;. the name of the Nurſe 


| being Zxpe; and founded the fable of ZExropa, and her carriage over Sea by a 


Bull, becauſe the Ship or Pilats name was Taxrs. . And thus have ſome beendtart- 
led.atithe Proverb, Bos in lingua; confuſedly appgehending how a man ſhould 
be ſaid to have an Oxe inhis tongue, thatwould not ſpeak his mind; which was 
no morethen th ta piece of money. had ſilenced him : for by the. Oxe was onely 


.| implied a pieceof cointamped with that figure, firſt currant with the Arhenians, 


and after among the: Romans. 
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of Deer. 
T He common opinion concerning the long life of Animals, is very ancient, 
| eſpecially of Crows, Choughs and Deer , in moderate accounts ex- 
ceeding the age of man; in ſome .the daies of Neſtor, and in others ſur- 
mounting the years of Artephius or Methuſelah- From whence Antiquity 
hath raiſed proverbial expreſſions, -and the reall conception of their dura- 
"tion, hath been the Hyperbolicall expreſſion of many others. From all the 


longevity by many conceived to attain unto hundreds, wherein permitting eve- 
ry man his own belief, we ſhall our ſelves craveliberty to doubt , and our rea- 
ſons are theſe enſuing. | | S 
The firſt is that of Ari/ftorle, drawn from the iricrement and geſtation of 
this Animal , that is, its ſudden arrivance unto growth and Maturity , and 
the ſmall time of its remainder 'in the Womb. His words in the tranſlation of 


Tevi animalis ;, that is, Fables are. raiſed concerning the vivacity of Deer; 
for neither are their geſtation or increment, ſuch as may afford an argumenc 
of long life. And theſe faith Scaliger, are good' Mediums conjunctively ta- 
dy pe 7 1s, not one without the other. For of Animals viviparous ſuch is 
live long, go long with young, and attain but ſlowly to their Maturity and 
ſtature.” * So the Horſethat liveth abour thirty, arriveth unto his ſtature abour 
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Poet; # p24 JEn au vor cidtg, | Edere non poterts vocem, 


pearing- topped the mouth of his Corrival : now Lyc#s ſignifying alſo-a Wolf, | 


reſt we ſhall ſingle out the Deer , upon. conceſſion a long-liv'd Animal, and in | 


Scaliger are theſe, De gus vite longitudine fabulantur ; neque enim aut ge- | 
| ftatio ant incrementum hinnulorum ejuſmods ſunt , ut preſtent argimentum loy- 


fix | 
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ſix years, and remaineth above ten moneths -in:the womb, ſo rhe Camell 
that liveth urito fifty , goeth with' young no leſs then ten moneths and ceaſ: ' 
eth nor to grow before ſeven; and ſo the Elephant that liverh an hundred ; } 
bearerh its young above a year, and arriveth unto perfectionat twenty. On | 
the contrary, the Sheep and Goat, which live but eight or ten years., g0 | 
bur fire monechs, and attainto their perfeQtion at two years : and thelike propor- 
tion is obſervable in Cats, Hares and Conies. . And ſo the Deer that endurerhche |. 
womb bur eight moneths, and is complear at fix years, fromthe courſe of nature , 
we cannot expect tolivean hundred , nor.in any proportional allowance-muck 
more then thirty. As having already paſſed two general morions obſervable in all 
animations, that is, its beginning andencreale , and having but two mare.to run 
thorow, that is, its ſtate and declination; which are proportionally ſer out by na- 
ture in every kind : . and. naturally proceeding admit of inference from each 
other. | | BEbaat hop 4-063" 
/ _Theother ground that brings its long life into queſtion, is the immoderare ſala- 
city, and almoſt unparalleld exceſs of venery, which every Seprember may be ob-= 
ſerved jn this Animal : andis ſuppoſed to ſhorten the lives of Cocks,Partridges and 
Sparrows, Certainly a confeſſed and undeniable enemy unto longzvity : and thar 
not only as a ſign in the complexional deſire and.impetuoſity : bar alfo as a cauſe 
inthe frequent act ; or tterared performance thereof. For though we conſent nor ! 
with that Philoſopher, who thinks a ſpermatical emiſſion unto the weight of one | 
dragm, is zquivalent unto the effuſion of ſixty ounces of blood ; yet conſidering | 
the exolution and languor enſuing thaf actin ſome, the extenuationand mar- 
cour inothers, and the viſible acceleration it*maketh of age in moſt-: we cannor 
but think ir much abridgeth our daies. Although we alſo concede that this ex- 
cluſion is natural, that nature it ſelf will find away hereto: without either a&t 
\ or obje& : And although it be placed among the fix non-naturals ; thar is, 
ſuch as neither naturally conſticutive , nor meerly deſtructive , do preſerve or 
deſtroy according unto circumſtance : .yet do we ſenſibly obſerve an impotency 
or total privation thereof, prolongeth life : and they live longelt in; every | 
kind that exerciſe it not at all. And this is true not only in Eunuches by na- | ryquckes aq | 
ture, but'Spadoes by Art: for caſtrated animals in every ſpecies are longer | gelded crea- 
lived then they which retain their virilities. For the generation of bodies is not | tures general= | 
effeted as ſome conceive, of ſouls, that is; by Irradiation, or anſwerably un- n4 nger 
to the propagation of light, withour its-proper diminution : but therein a cranf- | 
miſſions made materially from.ſome parts,. and Ideally from every one : and the 
propagation of one ,, is in a ſtrict acception, ſome minoration of another. And 
therefore alſo that axiome in Philoſophy,+rhat the generation of one thing, is 
the corruption of another : althoughir be ſubſtantially rrue concerning the torm 
and matter, isalſo diſpoſitively verifiedin the efficient or producer. 4-7 
As for more ſenſible arguments, and- ſuch as relate unto-experiment :. from 
theſe we have alſo reaſon to doubt its age ,- and preſumed vivacity : for where 
long life is natural , the marks of age are late: and when they appear, the 
journey unto death cannot -be long. Now the. age of Deer: (as Ariftorle long 
ago obſerved) is beſt conjeRtured, by view of the horns and teeth:;. From 
the horns there is a particular and annual account unto fix years : they: ati- 
ſing firſt plain, and fo ſucceſſively branching : after which the judgement of 
their: years by particular marks becomes uncertain. 'But when they grow old, 
they grow lefs branched , and firſt do loſe their 2uvr73p:5., or propuguaculs : 
that is, their brow Antlers, or loweſt furcations next the head : which Ar:- | 
fotle ſaith the young ones uſe in tight : and the old as needleſs; have them- nor 
atall.. The ſame may bealſo colletedfrom the loſs of their Teeth, -whereof | 
| in old age they have few or none before ineither jaw. Now theſe areinfalh- | 
ble marks of age , and. when- they appear 5 we muſt confeſs 4 dechnation= | 
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| which notwithſtanding. (as men inform us in England, where obſervations may , 
| - } well be made, ) will happen between twenty and thitry.- As for the bone or ra-. 
ther induration of the Roors of the arterial vein, and gredt artery , which is 
thought to be found only in the heart of an old Deer, and therefore becomes thore 

reciousin its Rarity, it is often found in Deer, much under thirty , and we 
hd known ſome affirm they have found it in one of half thar age. And there-; 
forein that account of Plixy, of a Deer with a chollar about bis neck, put on | 
by Alexander the Great, and taken alivean hundred years after, with other tela- | 
tions of this nature, we much ſuſpect impoſture or miſtake. And if we graft ' 
their verity, they are but ſingle relations, and very rare contingencies iti iti-' 
dividuals, not affording a regular diduQtion uponthe ſpecies. For though V//- | 
ſes his Dog lived unto twenty, and the Athenian Mule unto fourſcore, yet ds | 
we not meaſure their daies by thoſe years; or uſually ſay, they live thus long. 
Nor can the three hundred years of fohx of times, or Neſtor, overthrow the af- 
| [al 90 fertion of Moſes, or afford a reaſonable encouragement beyond, his ſeptuagenary ' 
| © | determination. 
The ground and authority of this conceit was firſt Hieroglyphicall, the /£gjp- 
tians expreſling longevity by this Animal; but upon what uncertainties, atid 
| alſo convincible falſities they often ereted fuch Emblemes,, we have cl{where 
Riflor. animal. | delivered. And if that were true which Ar:/torle delivers of his time, and Pliny 
lib.s, was not affraid to take up long after, the «/ gyprianys could make but weak obſer- 
vations herein ; for though ir be ſaid that © #24: feaſted his followers with Ve- 
niſon, yer Ariſtotle affirms that neither Deer nor Boar were to be found in Af/i- 
ca. And how far they miſcountedthe-” lives and duration of Animals, is evident 
from their conceir of the Crow, whiich they preſume to live five hundred years ; 
and fromthe lives of Hawks, which ( as .£/:an delivereth ) the 4 2 yprians de 
reckon no leſs then at ſeven hundred. 

The ſecond which led the conceit unto the Grecians , and probably deſcended 
\ from the eEgyprians,was Poctical ; and that was a paſſage of Herod, thus rendred 
| by A=ſenins. TY 
| ' Ter binos decieſque novem ſuper exit in arnos, 
7uſta ſeneſcentum qmos implet vita virornm. 
| 
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Hos novies ſuperat vivendo garrula cornix, 

Et quater egreditur cornicss {ecula cervns, 

Altpedems cervum ter vincit coruns. — 
'] To ninty ſix thelife of man afcendeth, 
2290 Nine timesas longthat of the Chough excendeth, 
| Four times _ d, the life of Deer derh'go, 
| And thrice is thar ſurpaſſed by the Crow. 
| So that according to this account, allowing ninty fix for the, age of man , the 
; life of a Deer amounts unto three chouſand, four hundred, fifty tz. A. cericeir 
' fo hard to be made out, that many have deſerted the common and literall 
conſtruion. So Theo in Aratus would: have rhe number of nine not taken 
ſtrictly, bur for many years. In other opinions the compure fo far exceed- 
eth truth, that they have thought ic more probable to rake: the word Genta, 
that is, a generation conſiſting of rany years, bur for one: year , or a ſingle 
revolution of the Sun, - which: is the remarkable meaſure of time, and with- 
| in the compaſs whereof we receive our perfeftion in the Womb. $& that by 
tliis conſtruction, the years of a Deer ſhould be bur thirty fix, as is difcourſed 
at large in that Tract of Plztarch, concerning the ceſſation of Oracles; and 
whereto in his Diſcourſe of the Crow, A/dFrovandas allo inclinech. - Others 
.notable to- make it. out, have rejected rhe whole account , as may' be obſer- | 
{ ved from the wordsof Pliny, Heſrodns qus primus aliquid ds lowevitare wite 
| prodidit , fabnlefe ( reor ) mnlta dt hominumt + reftrets, corwiei novem woſtras 


s attribuit | 
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attribit efates, quadruplum ejus cerwis, ; id trip triplicatum corvis, & reliqua fabu- | 


[oſs us de Phenice & nymphis. And this bow ſlender foever, was probably the. 
frongeſt ground Antiquity had for this longevity of Animals; that made T heo- 
phraſtus expoſtulate with Nature cofcertiinſs the bug life of Crows; that begar 
that Epithere of Deer in Oppiarzs, and that expreſlion of Zuveral TET azo» 
. ——— Longs & ctroiva fhtead. $&:& . 
The third ground was Philoſophicall, and founded upon a probable Reaſon in 
Nature, that is, the defect of a Gall, which part (in the opinion of Arifterle 
and Pliy OB) this:Animal wanted, and was conceived' acaufe acid reaſon of. their 
long lie : according (la apthey) as it happeseth unto ſoine few men, whothave 
not this partat al}. But this aſſertion is' So defective. in the vericy concerning 
the Animal alledged : for though is be trueg-a Deer bathno Gall inthe Liver hke 
many other. Animals, yet-hath ic chat part inzhe guts , as is diſcoverable by taſte | 
andcolour : and therefore P/;zy doth well correct himdlf, when having afficm- 
ed before. ib bad no Gall ; he after ſaith, ſome bold it tobe inthe guts z and+hac | 
for their bitretnefs, dogs will refuſe to cat-them. It is alſo deficient its the! | 
verity of the Induction of connumeration of other Animals conjoined herewith, 
as having alſono Gall; thar is, 4s Pliny aceounteth, Zqui, 'Mdnii,;dic: Hers, 
Mules, Aſſes; Deer, Goats; Boars, Camels, Dolphins, have no Gall: Gonee 
Horſes, what truth there is herein we have declared before; -a$ for Goats my 
nox theta without it , what Gall the Caritel hath, 4riftotle declareth : chat Hogs 
allo haveir, wecan affiray; nod that notin any obſcure place, bur in rhe: Liver; 
evenasit is:feared in nan. 
' - That therefore the Deeribno ſhort-liy d Animal; we will acknowledge: char | 
| comparatively, and in ſome ſenſe long-liv'd we will concede; and thus much we | 
ſhall grant if wecommonly account its dates by thirty fix or foutty : fer thereby 
ic will-exceedall other cornigerous Animals:'But char it attginath unto hundreds, | 
or the years delivered by Authors z fince we have no authentick/experierice farts 
fince we have reaſonand conmon experiedce- againſt it; finee the Gronges een 
falſe and-fabulous which doeftablith ir : ar know no ground to | 
| Concerning Deer there alſo paſſeth another opiniod; that the Maleocheroof do. | 
yearly loſetherr pizzel. For men obſervitg.che Gecidengeefic their horns, do fall - 
upon the like conceit of this part, that -i0anmually rottetb away, and ſucceſſive- 
ly renewech again. Now theground hereof, was ſurely the: ſervation of this { 
part in- Deer , after immoderate venery.,: and abotit the .end of eheir Rue, 
which ſotnetimes becomes. fo relaxed dnd pendulous,-ic cannot be quizeretract- 
ed : and being often beſet with flies, it. is conceiyed to {ty ant! at-laft ro fall from ! 
rhe body; Buc hereia experience will contrddit us-: fot Deeriwhich eichee dic or 
| [arekilled ar that ime, or ary other, are; alwaich found td bare that pate entire. | 
And reafonalfowit correct us: for ſpeemacicab parts; or ſuch-ay are frarhed-from 
the ſeminal principtes of parages although homogeneous or fimitary,vgglt not admir i 
4 Regeneration, much leſs willthey receive anintegrall; refquration/ _ | i. 
organical antinſtrumental-Members, confift.of many; ob thoſe; — {. 
| of Aftimalof/Pharo,containetti noronly; bf »6tld I wes : » 
{ bocis made upof veins, nerves; arteries; andin ſoine: Anitaals, ry bones; wn oy 
reparation. is beyond irsownifertility, anda: frum not; © þe — 
fiucifyingpart i celf; | Wibich faculsy- Fete it pr we 
{ whoſe caiginal are doubte,/:ab-well a5riums plants, whoit' - who fla is within chi 
| ſelves 5:06 right abate thb/rt of Talbortingy and the new. 2n-arehing of Neſes 
And Wer Jovs the phancies of Poets hitve book-ſo-micdeſt, as nor tg: for down ach. 
| | renovationsycver from the powers of theid deities:.: /for-the tau lated: ſhantder 
of:#:leprwaspieced outwiliivory : and:thaothe: li gs Hi —_— were” ſec 
hs roags-ag OPRONe: MON 96-9 arr GIN ons: re ans 
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Whence it is, 
that ſome 
creatures pre- 
ſage the wea- 
ther. 


——— 


Commonly 
miſtaken for 


' cion, ours be- 
| ins rater the 
| Iſpida, 
I” 


ſhould be fo affected with every wind, as to carry. a conformable reſpect! and 


would wrn, and been-eſteemed hereby wiſe men in- point of weather: Now this. 


| know that Scammony, Rhubarb and Senna will purge, without any -vital afli- 


| pended 


log | The ground” 6f this'popular:ptactice mighr;be; the common opinion c08- 


/| the true Hal- 


the time of their nidulazion , and bringing forth their young. For at that 
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CHa?P, X. 
of the Kine-fiſber.' 


= Hat a King-fiſher hanged by the bill , ſheweth in what quarter the wind is, | 

-by-an occult and fecret propriety, converting'the- breaſt to that - point of | 
the Horizon from whence the wind doth blow, 'is a received.opinion, and ve- |. 
ry ſtrange ; introducing natural Weather-cocks, andiextending Magnetical po-/ 
ſitions as far as Animal Natures. A conceit ſupported chiefly, by preſent practice; 
yet not made out by reaſon or experience. 4. | 


* 


Unto Reaſon ir ſeemeth very repugnant, that a carcaſs or body diſanimated,; 


conſtanthabitude therero. For alchough in ſundry Animals, we deny not a kind| 
of natural Mereorology or innate preſention both of wind arid weather; yetthar}. 
proceeding from ſenſe receiving impreſſions fromthe firſt muration-6f the air, 
they cannot in reaſorretain that apprehenſion after'death, as being affections: 
which dependon life, and depart upon diſanimation. :Anlif therefore. with more 
favourableReaſon may we draw the ſame effect or. ſymparhie upon the Hedg- 
hog ; whoſe preſention of winds is fo exact, thatit ſtoppeth the Noeth or Sou-| 
thern-hole of'its Neſt, according to prenotion of thefe-winds :enſuing; which 
fomemen obſerving, have beenable to: make predictions which: way:the wind 


> from'ſenſe-in the creaturealive, /it were not reaſonable ro bang up. 
att Hedg-hog dead, and:to expect-a conformable-Motion unto irsliving conver- 
fion. And though in fundry plants their vertues do live after death, and--we: 


ſtance : yet in Animals and ſenſible creatures,: many.actions are mixr, and depend | 
upon-their living form, as well .as/thar-of miſtion, and rhough they. wholly | 
ſeem'to- retain unto the body, depart -upon diſunion. Thus Glow-worms alive 
project 'a luſtre inthedark, which fulgour notwithſtanding ceaſerh after death;,j] 
and-thus the Tropedo- which beivg' alive ſtupifies at. a. diſtance, , applied after 
death,” produceth no fuct-effect , which. had they retained, in places where they. 
abound, they mighit 'have ſupplied Opium, and ferved-as frontals in Phreofies: _ . - 
- As for experimetit,*weeannot-tmake it out by any we have attempted, for 
if a ſingle King-fiſhes be hanged up- with -untwiſted Glk in an open room; and: 
where the air is free}'it obſerves not a:iconſtanc reſpect:untEthe month: of the 
wind; bur variouſly 'comverting,: doth'ſe}dom. break: ur right. - If -owo be ſuſ- 
nded ffithe fanie''room-; they will not regularly; conform: their: breaſts , -bur 
oft-tim{@&FeſpeRt- rhe oppoſice pointsof-beaven.-: And if we. cariceive that for 
exa&- exploration; they: ſhould tbe ſuſpended whiere :the- ayr is-quiet:and.un- 
woved ; "that clear of: _ -may©more _-freely  conyert-: upori 
their natural verticiry © we'bave- alſo:made this way of inquiſtsion.,: ſuſpend- 
ing-them in large? and'capacious glaffes;claſely: topped ; . wherein-nevert 
we obſerved a caſual {tation , and/Thar they teſted -arregularly-upon converfion; | 
Whetelover they refted; remaininginconvetted; and:poſſeſling one point of the 
Compaſs; whilſt the windperhapshad paſſed the two.and thirty. ; 


cerning/the' vertue prognoſtick 'of :theſesbirds;+ the natural regard: they have 
unto' the winds ;--and'they 'unto;.them-again ; more -eſpecially. remarkable in 
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| penſion, hanging it by the bill, whereas we ſhould do it by the back , thar + the 
Cri 
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time , which happeneth about the brumall Solſtice , it hath been obſerved 
even unto a proverb, that the Sea is calm, and the winds do ceaſe, ill che 
young ones are excluded , - and forſake their neſt , which floatech upon the | 
Sea , and by the roughneſs of winds might ocherwilſe be overwhelmed. | 
Bur bow far hereby to magnihe their prediftion we have no certain rule , for ; 
whether our of any particular prenotion they chuſe to fir ar this time , or whe- | 
ther it be thus contrived by concurrence of cauſes, and providence of Na- 

rure, ſecuring every ſpecies intheir produQtion, is not yet determined. Sure- 

ly many things fall our by the deſ:gn of the general motor , atd undreamr of | 
contrivance of Nature, which are not imputable unto the intention or know- 
ledge of the particular Actor. So though the ſeminaliry of Ivy be atmoſt in 
every earch, yet that itariſeth and growerh nor, but where ic may be ſupport- 
ed, we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto the diſtintion of the ſeed , or conceive any 
ſcience therein which ſuſpends and conditionates its eruption. So if, as Phny 
and Plutarch Report, the Crocodiles of < gypr, fo aptly lay their Eggs, that the 
Natives thereby are abie tro know how high che flood will attain , it will be hard 
ro make out, bow they ſhould divine the extent of the in-undation, depending 
on cauſes ſo many milesremote ; that is, the meaſure of ſhowers in e/Erhjopia - 
and whereof, as Athanaſius inthe life of Anthoxy delivers, the devil himſelt up* 
on demand could make no clear prediction, So are there likewiſe many things | 
in Nature, which are the fore-runners or figns of future effets, wherero they | 


neither concur in cauſality or prenotion ; bur are ſecretly ordered by the provi- | 


dence of cauſes, and concurrence of actions collateral to their fignations. 

It wasalſo- a cuſtome of old to keep theſe birds in cheſts, upon opinion that 
they prevented Moths; whether it were not firſt hang'd up in Rooms to ſuch 
effects, is not beyond all doubr. Or whether we miſtake nor the poſture of ſuſ- 


bill ic might point our the quarters of the wind; for ſo hath Xircherxs d 
the Orbis and the Sea Swallow. Bur the eldeſt cuſtome of hanging up theſe birds 
was founded upon a tradition that they would renew their feathers every year 
as though they were alive : In expectation whereof four hundred years ago 41: 


bertus Magnus was deceived. | 


Cuayr. X1. 
of Griffinss 


T Hat there are Griffinsin Nature, that is a' mixt and dubious Knimal , in| 

- the fore-part reſembling an Eagle, and behind, the ſhape of a Lion, with 
ereed ears , four feet ,, and. a long tail, many affirm, and moſt,” I perceive, 
deny nor, 'The ſameis averred by </E/fa, Solinus, Mela and Herodotus, coun- 
tenanced by the Name ſometimes found inScripture, and was a 
of the Eg yprians. | | 
Notwichſtanding, we find moſt diligent enquirers ta be'of a contrary aſſertion. | 
For beſide that Alberts and Pliny have diſallowed it, thelearned Aldrowandns | 
hath in a large diſcourſe reje&ted it, Marhias Michovins who. writ of thoſe | 
Northern parts wherein .men place theſe Griffins , hath poſitively concluded | 
againſt ir; and if exainined by the Doctrine of Animals, the invention'is Mon- 
frrous, nor much inferiour unto the =— of Sphynx,: Chimera and 'Harpies, 


for 
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For though there be ſome flying Animals of mixed and participating Natures; that 
is, between bird and quadruped , yet are their wings and legs ſo ſet together, 
that they ſeemto make each other , there being a commixtion of both., rather , | 
| then an adaptation or cement of prominent parts unto each other ; as is ob-: 
| ſervable in the Bat, whoſe wings and fore-legsare contrived in each other. For 
' though ſome ſpecies there be of middle and participating Natures, that is, of, 

bird and beaſt, as Bats and ſome few others, yet are their parts ſo conformed and. 
| ſet together, thar we cannot define the beginning or end of either , there being 


a commixtion of both in the whole; rather then an adaptation or cement of the 

; one unto the other. | | F | 
Now for the word 24 or Gryps ſometimes mentioned in Scripture, and 
frequently in humane Authors, properly underſtood , it Ggnifies ſome kind of 
Eagle or Vulture, from whence the Epithere Gryp#s for an hooked or Aqui- | 
line Noſe. Thus when the Septuagint makes uſe of this word, Tremeltins and 
| our Tranſlation hath rendred it the Offifrage ; which is one kind of Eagle. | 
| And although the Vulg tranſlation, and that annexed unto the Septuagint re- | 
' tain the word Gryps, which in ordinary and fchookconſtrution is commonly | 
| rendred a Griffin; yet cannot the Latine aſſume any other ſenſe then the Greek, 
from whence it is borrowed. And though the Latine Gryphes be altered ſome- 
what by the addition of an h, or aſpiration of the letter 7, yeris not this unuſu- 
all ; ſo what the Greeks call 77:51, the Latines will call 7-ophexm, and thar per- | 
fon which in the Goſpel is named K>iomzs, the Latines will render C leophas. | 
And therefore the quarrel of Origes was injuſt, and his conception erroneous, 
when be conceived,he' food of Griffins forbidden by the Law of Aofes : 
that is, Poetical Animals, and things of no exiftence. And therefore when in 
the Hecatoms and mighty-Qblations of the Gentiles, it is delivered they facri- | 
ficed Gryphes or Griffias;. hereby we may underſtand ſome ſtronger fort of | 

| And therefore alſo when its faid in Virgil of an improper March, or | 
Afopſms marrying Nyſa , fwngentur jam gryphes equi ; -we need not htint after 
other ſenſe, then that ftrange unions ſhall be made , and different Natures be 
canjoined together. oo | 

As for the teſtimonies of ancient Writers , they ave but derivative, and ter- 
minate all in one Ariftews a Poet of Preconeſus; who affirgged that neer the 
Arimaſpi, or one-eyed Nation, Griffins defended the Mines of Gold. Burt this 
as Herodotus delivereth, he wrote by hearſay ; and Aichovins who hath ex- 
preſly written of thoſe parts, plainly affirmerh, there. js neicher Gold nor Grif- 
fins in that Countrey, nor any ſuch Animal extant; for ſo doth he conclude, 
Ego vere contra veteres authores, Gryphes nec in #1la ſeptentrionss, mec in alits orbis 
partibus inveniri affrmarim. | | 

Laſtly, Concerning the Hieroglyphical authority, although ir neereft 
approacheth the trath , it doth not infer its exiſtency. The conceit of the 
Griffin properly taken being bur a ſymbolical phancy , an ſo intollerable a ſhape 
including allowable morality. So doth ic well make out the: properties of a 
Guardian, or any perſon enturſted.; the cars implying artention, the wings 
celerity of execution, the Lion-like ſhape, courage and audacity , the hooked 
bill, reſervance and tenacity. It: igalſo. an Embleme of valour and magnanimi- 
ty.,. as being compounded of the Eagle and Lion:, the nobleft animals in their | 
'kinds; and ſois it appliable unto Princes , Preſidents, Generals, and all heroick | 
Commanders, and; fo is-it alſo: borm.in the Coat-arms.of maar noble Families of 
| rw re ,- derived! from the 
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Hieroglyphicks, Ofjr# was deſcribed; and in ancient Coins ; we meer with | 
] Gryphins conjointly with Apollo's , Tripodes and Chariot wheels ; and the mar- | 
| ble Gryphins at St: Peters in Rome, as learned- men conjecture , were firſt 
| tranſlated from the Temple” of Apollo; Whether hereby were-nor atſo myſti- 
cally implyed the activity of the.Sunin Leo, the power of God in the Sun , 
or the influence of the Celeſtial Ofjriz', by Moprba the Genius of N;/us ;| 
.mighrc alſo 'be. conſidered. And then: the learnz2d Kirchernus; no man were likely | 


<—_ 


| to bea better Oedipus: 
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of the Phenix, | = 

| | | 
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Dat there is but one Phoenix in .the world , which after many hundred 
Fears burneth ir ſelf ; and from the aſhes thereof. ariſeth up another, is a 
.concett; not, new' or altogether popular , bur of great Antiquity ; not only de- 
| ivered by ;humane Authors, but frequently expreſſed by boly Writers, by 

Cyril, Epiphaniusand others, by Ambroſe, in his Hexameron-, and Tertel. 
in his Poem de f#dicio Domini, but-niore agreeably unto the preſent ſenſe, in his 
excellent Tract, deReſurreftione carms. Illum dico alitem orient peculiarem, de ſin- j 
gularitate famoſum , de poſteritate monſtruoſum , qui ſemetipſum libenter fune- | 
rans renovat , natali fine decedens, atque ſuccedens Sterum Phanix. Ubi Jam 
nemo ,tierumipſe; quia u0u jam, alins idem. The Scripture alſo ſeems to fa- { 
vour it , particularly that of Fob 21. In the interpretation of Beds ;. Dicebam 
in nidulo meo moriar 5 & ſitur Phoenix multiplicabo dies : and Pſal. 31. Syyu& f 
wome. Cam erlizr , vir juſins ut Phanix florebit , as Tertullian renders 
it, andſo alſo expounds jt1n his book beforealledged. 17 1 

All which, ngewithſtanding ,, we cannot preſume the exiſtence of this Ani-) Againft the 
mal ,- nor dare we affirm there 4s any. Phenix in Nature. For , firſt. there | tory of the 
wants herein the definitive confirmatpr and teſt ofthings uncertain, that is;; the | "I=2ix.' 
ſenſe of man; For though many Writers have mach enlarged hereon,: yet- i$ 
there not any ocular. deſcriber ,, or ſuch as  preſumeth, ro confirm. it; upon; 
aſpe&ion,.-,And therefore, Herodotus that ted the ſtory unto rhe Greeks ;/ plain- 
ly ſaith, he never attained the ight of-any,: bur only in che picture.” 4 FY 
Again, Primitive Authors ; and from, whom. the ſtream. of relations is 'deri-}- 
vative , deliver themſelves very dubiouſly ,. and either by a, doubrtull parenthe-] | 
ſis, or a timerous concluſion overthrow the: whole relation. Thus-iHerodotzs |: 
in his Euterpe , delivering the flory hereof ,- preſently interpoſeth;+u wers m5 | | 
ad2oraes 3 , TDA IS, which account ſeems tome improbable. Tacits in his an- | - 
nals afforgeth a larger fory;, bow the,Pheenix-was' firſt ſeen at Helropoli in the | 
| reign of Seſy{ris,- then, in; the reign of; Amaſis, atter inthe daiesof Prolomy,. the 

third of ' the asrdrviap race; , but art. lait thus determinerh , Sed Antrquitas | i 
ebſcnrg,; &r, nonnnulli fal/um eſſe hunc Phenicem, neque , Arabum't terris argdidere. | | 
Pliny wakgs yergtarrer, fiory ; that the Phoenix flew 1nto;e£gype inthe Con- | 
falſhip. of Qin Plaperps , that ic was brought ro; Rowe in the Cenſorſhip | 
of Claxdixg, in the. eight hundred year, of,che. City, agg ceſtifiedally jatheir | 
records-;..bue. after all eoucludetb. , Sed. gue: falſa news dubitabit; ASiweread it p 
in the far and ancient impreſſion of. Breſiza., as Aldrovendur bath quoted-it , 
and asit s foundin the manuſcript Copy, as Dalechampins barhallo noted.” - | | 

"i . * A More-| . a, .... | 
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Moreover , Such as have naturally diſcourſed hereon;, bave ſs diverſily b 
contrarily , or contradiforily delivered themſelves ;'that no affirmative from | 
thence can reſonably be deduced. For moſt have poſitively denied it, aad they | 
which affirm and believe it, aflign this name unto many, and miſtake two or three 


in one. So hath that bird been taken for the Phoenix which livech in Arabia, and 
buildeth irs neſt with Cinnamon , by Herodoras , called: Cinnamulgas, and by 
| Ariſtotle, Cinnamomnus , and as a fabulous conceit is cenſureed by. Scaliger. ' 


. | Some have conceived that bird to be the Pheenix, which by a Perſian name wich 


the Greeks is called Rhyntace; but how they made this good we find occaſi- | 
\on of doubt, whilſt we read in the life of Artaxerxes, that this isa little bird ' 
' brought often to their tables, and wherewith Paryſats cunningly poiſoned the | 
Queen. The Marnucodiata or bird of Paradiſe , hath had the honour of this 
name, and their feathers brought from theZolxcca's, do paſs for thoſe of the | 
Phoenix. Which though promoted by rarity with us, the Zaftren travellers will | 
hardly admit , who know they are common in thoſe parts, and the ordinary 
plume of 7anizaries among the T#rks. And laſtly, the bird Semenda hath found 
the ſame appellation, for ſo hath Scaliger obſerved: and refuted , nor will the ſo- 
litude of the Phenix allow this denomunation , for many there are of that ſpe- 
cies, and whoſe trifiſtulary bill and crany we have beheld our ſelves. Not are 
men'onely at variance in regard of thePheenix it ſelf, bur very diſagreeing in| 


| 


|but rao; 00ime;,* the trunk of the-Palm-tree', whith is: alſo-talled Phee- 


| lims delivered it : Divebun "quod wptil nidum men xpirabo, & frontierena mul- 
| Neſt, andThall multiply ny daies, asthefand.” AsF6rcharit! the-bookvfPkalme, 


jwork; Some have written Rheorically, and conceflively , not conitroverting 


the accidents aſcribed thereto : for ſome affirm it liveth three hundred', fome | 
five, others ſix, fome a thouſand, orhervno leſs then fifteen hundred years, ſome 
fay it livethin C/Zrhiopiz, others m Arabia, ſome in Egypt, others in Tndiaand 
ſome it Uropia, for ſuch muſt that be which is deſcribed by LaFantixe ;that is, 
which neither was findged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, or overwhelmed by the 
inundation of Dexcalion. a; © ToIGS 

Laſtly, Many Authors who have difcourſed hereof, have fo delivered them- 
felves, and with ſuch intentions, we cannor from thence deduce a confirmation. 
For ſome. have written Poetically, as Ovid, Mantuarn, Lattantins, Claudiay, and | 
others : Some have written Myſtically, as Paracelfs in'his book de Azorh, or de | 
ligno '& linca vite,, and as ſeveral Hermetical Philoſophers, involving therein 
Bf arer of their Elixir, andenigmatically expreſſing the nacure of their prear 


but aſſaming the queſtion, whichtakenis granted, advantagedthe illation. - So 
have holy men made uſe hereof as far as thereby ro confirm the ReſurreQion, 
for diſcourſing with Heathens who G. vom the ſtory of thePhoenix, they-induced 
the Reſarrection from ptinciples'of their 'own', and poſitions received amor 

thettſetves. Others have ſpoken Embletnatically and Hieroglyphically: and ſo 
did the Egyptians, unto whom the Phoenix was the Hieroglyphick of che Sun. 
And this was probably the ground of the whole Relation ; ſucceeding: apes ad- 
ding” fibulouds 1 goers which laid together builc up this fingularity; ich every 

h proclaimerh. A | i 1M AFTER 0 

an -for the Textsof Scripture, which ſeem to confirm the conceit ; duly 
perpended, rheyadd not thereunto:' For whereas in that of Fob”, : accord- 
ing to the Septuagint or Greek Tratflation we find'the word Phenix; yer 
can 'it have no Anitnal ſignification';- for therein ' it! #-not expreſſed® guiy45, 


: 


nix ; -and-thetefore the-cdnſtruRtion will be very hard-, if-nor- applied unto 
ſome” VeSerable Narute: 'Nor-can we ſafely ififiſt uponthe ſageek expreſiion ac 
all;**for chough 'the -Vulgar tranſlates it-' Palma, and one retain the; word 
Phoenix; others do 'render it by-a wotd-of 4 different Tegſe ;,- forſo thath:Tremel- 
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tplicitbodlies;, ſo havhthe Gemeva-arid Wites txdniſlared/it! F-fandT tglldie in 
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Vir. juſtus ut Phemx florebit, as Epiphanias and Tertulianrender it, it was Oh» * 
ly a nuſtake upon the Homonymy of the Greek word Phoznix, whieh ſignifies alſo 
a Palm-tree. Which is a fallacy of equivocation, from a communixy in name in- 
ferring a common nature, and whereby we may as firmly conclude, that Diapher- 
nicon a purging Ele&uary hath ſome part of the Phenix for its ingredient ;; 
which receiveth that name from Dares, or the fruit of the Palm-rree, from whence, 
as Plizy delivers, the Phaznix had its name, | 
Nor do we onely arraign the exiſtence of this Animal, but many things are | 
queſtionable which axe aſcribed thereto, eſpecially irs unity, long life, and gene- 
ration. As for its unity or conceit there ſhould be but one in nature, it ſeemerh 
not onely repugnant unto Philoſophy, but alſo holy Scripture ; which plainly 
affirms, there went of every ſort twoart leaſt into the Ark of Noah, according 
co the texr, Every fowl after his kind, every bird of every ſort, they went into | G2 7- 
che Ark, two and two of all fleſh, wherein there is the breath of life; and they 
chac went.in, went in borh Male and female of all fleſh. Ir jnfringeth che Bene- | 
dition of God concerning Multiplication. God bleſſed them, faying, Be fruit- 
full and multiply, and fill che waters in the feas, and ler fowl mulaply in the 
earth , And again, Bring forth with thee, every living thing, that they may | ,, ap. 
breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruufull and multiply upon the earch ; 16 
which terms are not appliable unto the Phoenix ; whereof there is but one in thg 
world, and no more now living then at the firſt benedition. For the produRtion | 
of one, being the deſtruRion of another, although they produce and generate; 
they encreaſe not ; and muſt not be faid ro multiply, who do not -tranſcend ag 
unity. | . | 
= for longzvity, that ir liveth a thouſand years or more, beſide that from 
imperfetobſervations and rarity of appearance, no conformation can be made ; 
there may be probably a miſtake in the compute. For the tradition being very 
ancient and ,probably &gyptian , the Greeks who diſperſed the fable, might 
ſumm up the acconnt by their own numeration of years ; whereas the cons | 
ceit might have ics original in times of ſhorter compuce. For if we ſuppoſe our | 
preſent calcutarion,, the Phoenix now in nature will be the fixt from the Cregs | Thar the 
[tion , butin the middle of irs years; and if the Rebbines prophecy ſucceed, ſhall | 79rd > | 
concludeirs daies, not in its own, burthe laſt and general flames, without glj | ,,.c.n, 
hope of Reviviction. | | | years. 
Concerning. its generation, that without all conjunction it begets and per | | 
ſeminates it {elf, hereby we introduce a vegitable production in Apimals , awd 
unto ſenſible natures, transfer the propriety of plants , that is to multiply 
within themſelves,according to the Law of the Creation, Let the earth bring fargh 
graſs, the herb yielding ſeed , andthe tree yielding friut, whole ſeed is in xs {alk 
{Which is indeed the natural way of plants , who having no diſtinetion of ex, 
and the power of the ſpecies contained in every jndividuxm, beget and propa- 
[gate themſelves withour commixtion ; and therefore their fruxcs proceeding | 
from ſimpler roots, are not ſo unlike , or diſtinguiſhable from each other , as 
are the off-ſprings of ſenſible creatures and prolifications deſcending from dou- | 
ble originals. . But Animal generation 4s accompliſhed by more, and thecon- 
currence of two ſexes is required to the conſtitution of one. And therefore {. 
ſuch as have no giftinction of ſex , engender -not at all; as A7ifforls egiiteives | 
of Eels, andteſtaceous Animals, And though planc-animals do myiciply, they | 
doit not by copulation, but in a way analogous unto plants. So Hermephro- | 
&tes although they include; rhe garcs of bock ſexes , and way de ſufficiently | 
potent in either z_ yet Mo 8 conception require a ſeparated fex , god £an- 
-not jmpregratechemſelves; And ſoalfo though Adew included ali buwanena- 
cure;-er was { as ſome gpinion ) an Hermaphrodzre, yet bad he w—— 
YPagurr Nene ; and therefoe God ſaid, At is not good that man th t be _ | 
alone,  W, 
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alone, let us make him an help meer for him, that is, an help unto generati- 
on.; for as for any other help , it had been fitter to have made another man. 
Now whereas fome affirm that from one Pheenix there doth not immediatly 
proceed another, but the firſt corrupteth into a. worm, which after becometh a 
Phoenix, it will not make probable this production, For hereby they confound 
the generation of perfect animals with imperfect, ſanguineous with exanguious,ver- 
[Lrregularitles, | miparous with oviparous, and erect Anomalies, diſturbing the laws. of Nature. 
| Nor will this corruptive production be eafily made out in moſt imperfe@ genera. 
tions; for although we deny not that many Animalsare vermiparous, begetring 
themſelves at a diſtance, and as it were at the ſecond hand (as generally Inſects, 
and more remarkably Butterflies and filk-worms) yer proceeds not this genera- 
tion from a corruption of themſelves, bur rather a ſpecitical and ſeminall dif- 
fuſion, retaining ſtill the Idea of themſelves, though it a& that part a while in 
other ſhapes. And this will alſo liold in generations equivocal, and ſuch as are 
. not begotten from Parents like themſelves ;ſo from Frogs corrupting, proceed not 
Frogs again ; ſo if there be- anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks 
forth into Bernacles, yet if they corrupt, they degenerate into Maggots, which 
roduce not them again. For this were a confuſion of corruptive and feminal 
production, anda fruſtration vf that ſeminal power committed to animals art the 
creation. The probleme might have been ſpared, Why we love not our Lice as well 
as our Children? Noahs Ark had been needleſs:. the graves of animals would 
be the fruitfulleſt wombs, for death would'not deſtroy, but empeople the world 
again. | Ces 
_ therefore we have ſo ſlender grounds to confirm the exiſtence of the 
Phenix , ſince there is no ocufar witneſs of it; finee as we have declared , by |- 
Authors from whom the ſtory. is derived, it rather ſtands rejected , ſince they 
who have ſeriouſly diſcourſed hereof, have delivered themſelves negatively , 
diverſly , or contrarily ; ſince many others cannot bedrawn into Argument, as 
| writing Poetically ,-Rherorically, Enigmartically ;'Hieroglyphically ; ſince holy 
> | Scripture alledged for it duly pefpeneded , doth nor advantage it; and laſtly, 
fince ſo ſtrange a generation , unity and long life ,- hath neither experience nor 
reaſon to confirm it, how far to rely on this tradition , we refer unto con- 
ſideration. | 
EUTGp!iStLs But ſurely they were not well-wiſhers unto parable Phyſick, or remedies 
eaſily acquired , who derived 'imedicines from the Phoenix ,” as ſome have 
done,-and are juſtly condemned by Pliny ; 1rridere eft , vite remedia poſt mil- 
lefrmum annum reditura monſftrare , It is a folly to tind out remedies that are 
not recoverable ynder a thouſand years, or propoſe the prolonging of life by 
that which the twentieth generation may never: behold. More veniable is a 
dependance upon the Philoſophers. ſtone, potable gold , or any of thoſe Ar- 
cana's, whereby Paracel that died himſelf at forty ſeven; gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Which , although excreamly- difficult, and 
tantum non infeſible , yet are they not impottible ; nor do they ( rightly under- 
ſogd ) impoſe any violence on Nature.- - And- therefore if ſtrictly-taken 
for the Pheenix, very ſtrange is that which is delivered by Plararch , That the 
brain thereof is a pleaſant bir, bur that it cauſeth the head-ach -Which notwith- 
De ſanitate tu- | ſtanding the- luxurious Emperour'could never taſte ; "though he had at his Table 
enda. many a Pheenicopterus , yet had be not one Phoenix; for though he expeted 
Heliog bald, | and attempted ir, -weread not in Lampridins that he performed it; and conſider- 
ing the unity thereof, ir wasa vain deſign, that is, ro deſtroy any ſpecies, or Mu- 
 tilatethe great accompliſhment of fix daies. Andalthough ſomeconceive, ani 
it raay ſeem true, that there is'in man a natural -poſſibiliry to'deſtroy the'world : 
mn onegeneration,-rhat is, by a general conſpire to know no-woman themſelves, | 
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|  anddifable allorhers'alſo : yet will this never be effe&ted. And therefore Cain! 
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after he had killed Abel, were! there no other wotnan living, could not bave alſo 
deſtroyed Eve : which although he had a natural power to effect, yer thie execu- 
tion thereof, the providence.of God would have reſiſted : for thar would have 
impoſed another creation upon him ,and ro have animared a ſecond Rib of Adam. 
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of Frogs, Toads and Toad- fone. 
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m_—_ the venemous urine of Toads, of the ſtone inthe Toads head , 
4 and of the generation of Frogs, conceptions are entertained which re- 
quire, conſideration. And firft, that a Toad piſſerch, and this way diffuſeth its 
| venome,, is generally received, nor only with us, but alſo in other parts; for 
fo hath Scaliger obſerved in his Comment, Averſum arinam reddere eb oculos 
perſecatorss. perniſcioſam raricols peiſuaſumt eft , and Mathiolus hath alſo a paſ= 
ſage, thata Toad communicates its venom, not only by urine, but by che hu- 
midiry and ſlaver of irs mouth : which notwithſtanding ſtrictly underſiood, will 
not confift with trurh. For to ſpeak properly, a Toad piffeth not. : nor do they 
contain thoſe urinary parts which are found, in othet Animials, to avoid that ſe- 
rous excretion : for thonghi nor onely birds, but oviparous quadrupeds and Ser- 
pents have kidneys and Ureters, and ſome tiſhes alſo bladders : yer for the moiſt 
and dry excretion they have bur one vent and common place of excluſion : and 
with the fame propriety of langtiage, we may aſcribe that a&ion unto Crows 
and Kites. And this is not onely verified in Frogs and Toads, bat may be en- 
quired in Tortoyſes : whether thar be ftriQly true, or to be taken for a diſtin 
and ſeparate miction, when Ariſtorleaffirmeth, that no oviparous Animal, that 
is,, which eirher ſpawneth or layeth Eggs, doth Urine, except the Tortoyſe. | 
The ground or occafion of rhis expreſſion might from hence ariſe , that Toads 
are ſometimes obſerved to exclude of ſpirt out a dark and liquid matter behind : 
which we have obferved to be true, and 4 venemous condition there may be 
. | perhaps therein, bur ir cannot be called their Urine : nor becauſe it is emitted 
averſly or backward, by both Sexes, but becauſe ir-is- confounded with che in- 
reſtinal excretions, and Egeftions of the belſy. | | 
As for the ftone commonly called a Toad-ſtone, which is preſumed to be 
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nor is thereany ſubſtantial reaſon, why in 4 Toad there may nor be found ſuck 
hard and lapideous coricrerions. For the like we daily obſerve in the heads of 
Fiſhes, as Cods, Carps, and Pearches : thelike atſo in Snails, a ſoft and exoſſeos 
Animal; whereof in che naked and greater ſort, as though ſhe would requite 
the defe& of a ſhell on their back, Nature neer the head hath placed a flat white 
ſone,, or rather teffaceous concretion: Which though Ald/ovandas affirms, 


— 


Snails, T have nor mer with ariy that wanted'it : and the fame indeed ſo palpable; 
rhat withour diſſection it isdifcoverabſ by che hand. Sn "0 
Again, though ir be'rior impoflible, yet ir is ſurely very Rare : as we are 
| induced'to believe from ſfotfie enquiry of our own : frorn the trial of many who 
have been deceived'; and the fruſtrared ſearch of Porra, who upon the ex- 
 plorement of many , could ſcarce finde6ne. Nor is it only of rarity,, bur may 
| be doubted wherher it. be of exiſteticy , 6r reaſly any ſuch lone in che head 
of a Toad at all. For although Lepida#ies and gqieſtuary enquirers affirm ir , 
yer the writers of minerals and natural ſpeculators, are of another belief : 
 conceiving the ſtones which bear rhis name, to be a Mitteral concretion :- 
nor to be found inanimals , bur in fields. And therefore Betixd refers p ro 
| | . : Alte- 
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found in the head of that Animal, we firſt conceiveit not a thing impoſſible ;- | 


chat after diſſeRion of tnany, he found bur in ſome few : yet of the great gray } 
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inward parts do ſeem to diſcover themſelves, uncill cheir laſt perfeRion; 
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Aferia-or ſome kind of Lapis ſtellarss, and plainly concludeth ; reperiunts? in 
Agris , quos tameualit in annoſis , ac qui din in Arundinetis, 3nter rubes ſemteſque 
litnerunt , bufonis capitibus Fenerari pertinaciter affirmant- - . | 

Laſtly ,1f any ſuch thing there be, yet muſt it-not for oughtI ſee, be ta-. 
ken .as we receive it, for a looſe and moveable ſtone, bur rather a concre- 
tion or indurarion of the crany it ſelf; for being of an earthy remper, liv- 
ing in the earth, and as ſome ſay feeding thereon, ſuch indurations may fome- | * 
times happen. Thus when Braſſavol after a long ſearch had diſcovered one, he 
affirms it was rather the forehead bone petrified , then a ſtone within the cra- 
ny ; agd of this belef was Geſyer. Which is alſo much confirmed from whar | 
is delivered in Aldrovandes , upon experiment of very many Toads, whoſe 
cranies or skuls in time grew hard , and almoſt of a ſtony ſubſtance, All 
which conſidered , we muſt with circumſpeRion receive thoſe itottes , which 
commonly bear this name , much leſs believe the traditions, that in envy to man- 
kind they are caſt out, or ſwallowed down by the Toad ; which cannot con- 
ſiſt with Anatomy, and with the reſt , enforced this cenſure from Betins, Ab eo 
tempore pro nugs habui quod de_ Bufonio lapide, ejuſque origine traditar. 

Whar therefore beſt reconcileth theſe divided determinations, may be a mid 
dle opinion; that of theſe ſtones ſome are mineral, and to be found in the 
earth , ſome animal , to be met with in Toads, at leaſt by the induration of 
rheir cranjes. The firſtare many and manifold , ro be found in Germany and |. 
other parts; the laſt are fewer in number, and in ſubſtance not unlike the {tones 
in Craps heads. This isagreeable unto the determination of Aldrovandys , and 
is alſothe judgement of learned Spigel/ius in his Epiſtle unto Pignorins. 

Concerning the generation of Frogs , we ſhall briefly deliver that account 
which obſervation hath taught us. By Frogs Iunderſtand not ſuch as ariſing 
from putrefaRion, are bred without copulation, and becauſe they ſubfiſt not | 
long, are called Temporarie; nor do I mean the litcle Frog of an excellent 
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| Parrat-green, that uſually ſits on trees and Buſhes, and is therefore called Ra- 


unxcnlnus virides, Or arborius ; but hereby I underſtand the aquacile or water- 
Frog; whereof in ditches and ſtanding plaſhes we may behold many millions 
every Spring in England. Now theſe do not as Plizy conceiveth, exclude black | 
pieces of fleſh, which after become Frogs , but they ler fall their ſpawn in the 
water, of excellent uſe inPhyſick, and ſcarce unknown unto any. In this ſpawn | 
of a lentous and tranſparent body, are to be diſcerned many ſpecks, or little | 
conglobations, which in a ſmall time become of deep black; a ſubſtance more com- | 
Red and terreſtrious 'then the other ; for it riſeth nor in diſtillation, and af- 
ds a powder, when the white and aqueous part is exhaled. Now of this | 
black or duskie ſubſtance is the Frog at laſt formed , as wehave beheld, in- 
cluding the ſpawn with water ina glaſs, and expoſing it unto the Sun. For that | 
black and round ſubſtance , in a few Uaies ro dilate and grow longer, after 
a while the head , the eyes, the tail to be diſcernable , and ar laſt ro become 
that which the Ancients called Gyrinws, wea Porwigle or Tadpole. This in ſome | 
weeks after, becomes a perfe&t Frog, the legs growing out before , and the tail | 
wearing away, to ſupply the other behind, as may be obſerved in ſome, which 
have newly forſaken the water : forin ſuch, ſome part of the tail will be ſten, 
but curtail'd and ſhort, notlong and:finny as before. A part provided: thera a 
white to fwim and move in the water, that is, untill fack time as nathre ex- 
cluded legs, whereby they might be provided not only to ſwim in the water, but 
move uponthe land; according to the amphibious and mixt intention of na- 
cure, that is, to livein both. So that whoever obſerveth the firſt progreſſion of 
che ſeed before motion , or ſhall take notice of the ſtrange indiſtin&ion of 
parts in the Tadpole, even when it moveth about , and how ſucceſſively the 
may 
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eaſily diſcern the high curioſity of nature in theſe inferiour animals, and what a 
long line is run to make a Frog. | | 

And becauſe many affirm, and ſome deliver, that inregard ir bath lungs and | 
breatheth, a Frog may be eaſily drowned, though the reaſon be probable, I 
find not the experiment anſwerable, for faſtning one about a ſpan under warer, 
it lived almoſt fix daies- Nor is 1t only hard to deſtroy one in. water, but | 
difficulc alſo at land : for it will live long after the lungs and hearr beour, 
how long it will live in the ſeed, or whether the ſpawn of chis year being pre- 
ſerved, -will not ariſe into Frogs in the next; might alſo be enquired : and 


we are prepared to rie. 
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C H APs X I V. 
of the Salamander. | 


Et a Salamander is able to live in flames, to endure and put out fire , 
isan aſſertion, not only of great Antiquity, but confirmed by frequent, | 
and not contemptible teſtimony. The e/£gyprians bave drawn it into their 
Hieroglyphicks; Ariſtotle ſeemeth ro embrace ir ; more plainly Nicander , 
| Sarenus Sammonicas, e/Eliay and Pliny, who aſſigns the cauſe of this effect t 
An Animall ( faith he ) ſo cold that it extinguiſheth the fire like Ice, All 
which notwithſtanding , there is on the negative, Authority and experience , 
Sextiasa Phyſitian , as Pliny delivereth, denied this effe&t ; Dioſcorides affirmed 
it a point of folly to believeit ; Gale that ir endureth the fire a while , but 
in continuance is conſumed therein. For experimental conviction , Marhiolus 
affirmeth , he ſaw a Salamander burnt in a very ſhort time, and of the like 
aſſertion is Amarus Lnuſitanns , and moſt plainly Pierius, whoſe words in his 
Hieroglyphicks are theſe, Whereas it is commonly ſaid , that a Salamander 
extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, that its ſo far from quench- 
ins hor coals, that it dieth immediatly therein. As for the contrary aſſer- | amt # 
- Bu $9, OM Ry ptive 
tion of Ariſtotle, it is but by hearſay , as common opinion believetb, Hec enim | Medicine de- |- 
( »t aiunt) ignem ingrediens , eum extinguit , and therefore there was no abſur- | troying the | 
' diry in Gales, when as a Seprical medicine he commended the aſhes of a Sala- | parts like Ar- 
' mander; and Magicians in vain from the power of this tradition , at the ſenike. 
burning of towns or houſes expect arelief from Salamanders, | 
The ground of this opinion , might be ſome ſenſible reſiſtance of fire obſerv- 

| ed in the Salamander : which being, as Galen determinerh , cold in the fourth, 
[and moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a mucous humidity above and | 
| under the skin, by vertue thereof it may a while endure the flame : which being | 
| conſumed, it can reſiſt no more. Such an humidity there is obſerved in Newtes, 
| or water-Lizards, eſpecially if their skins be perforated or pricked. Thus will | 
| Frogs and Snails endure the flame : thits wilt whites of eggs, vitreous or glaf- 
| fie flegm excinguiſh a coal : thus are unguents. made which protect a, while 
' from the fire: and thus beſide the Hirpini there are later ſtories of men that | | 
| have paſs'd untoucht through fire. And therefore ſome truth we allow in the 
tradition : truth according unto Galen, that it may for a time reiſt a flame . 

or as Scaliger xvers, extinguiſh or put our a coal: for thus much willmany | 
humid bodies perform : bne that it perſeveres and lives in that deſtructiveele- | | 
ment, isa fallacious enlargement. Nor do we reaſonably conclude , becauſe for | 


a time it endurerh fire, it ſubduerh and extinguiſherh che ſame, becauſe by a} 
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cold and aluminous moiſture, it is able a while to reſiſt ic : from a peculi- 
arity of nature it ſubſiſteth and liveth in ir. | | 
. It hath been much promoted by Stories of intombuſtible napkins and textures | 

which endure the fire , whoſe materials are call'd by the name of Salamanders - 
wool.' Which many too literally apprehending, conceive ſome inveſting part ,' 
or tegument ofthe Salamander : wherein beſide that they miſtake the condition of 
this Animall ( which isa kinde of Lizard, a quadruped corticated and depilous, 
that is, without wool, fur or hair ) they obſerve not the method and general | 
rule of nature :. whereby all Quadrupeds oviparous , as Lizards, Frogs, Tor- 
tois, Chamelions, Crocodiles, are without hair, and have no covering part or | 
hairy inveſtment at all. And if they conceivethat from the skin of the Sala- 
mander , theſe incremable pieces are compoſed , belide the experiments made; 
upon the living , that of Brafſavolzs will ſtepin, who in the ſearch of this truth | 
did burn the skin of one dead. | 
Nor is this Salamanders wooll deſumed from any Animall , but a Minerall 
ſubſtance Metaphorically ſo called from this received opinion. For beſide Ger-; 
manicuas his heart, and Pyrrhes his great Toe,which would not burn with the reſt 
of their bodies, There are inthe number of Minerals, ſome bodies incumbuſti- 
ble ; more remarkably that which the Ancients named Asbefton, and Pancirollas 
treats of in the chapter of Linum vivum. Whereof by Art were weaved nap-| 
kins, ſhirts and coats inconſumable by fire; and wherein in ancieut times 
to preſerve their aſhes pure, and without commixture , they burnt the bo- 
dies of Kings. A napkin hereof Pliny reports that Nero had , and the like 
ſaith Paulus Venetws, the Emperour of Tartarie ſent unto Pope Alexander ; 
and alſo affirms that in ſome part of 7arterie, there were Mines of Iron' 


{ whoſe filaments were weaved .into incombuſtible cloth. Which rare manu- | 


facure, although delivered for loft by Pazcirollns, yet Salmuth his cOmmants- 
tor affirmeth , that one Podocaterus a Cyprian, had ſhewed the ſame at Yenice , 
and his materials were from Cyprus, where indeed Dioſcorides placeth them , 
the ſameis alſo ocularly confirmed by Yives upon Auſtin, and atolns in his 
colloquies. And thus in our daies do men praQtiſe ro make long-laſting Snaſts 
for lamps, out of Alumen plumoſum, and by«he ſame we readin Pauſanias, 
that there alwaies burnt a Lamp before the Image of Afnerva. 


a 


Cuayr. XV. 
Of the Amphibena, 


Hat the Amphisbzna, that is, a ſmaller kind of Serpent , which moveth 
T forward and backward, hath two beads, or one at either extream , was 
affirmed firſt by Nicander, and after by many others , by the Author of the 
book de Theriaca ad Piſonem, aſcribed unto Galen, more plainly Pliny, Gemi- 
nun habet caput, tanquam param eſſet uno ore effund; venenum : but e lian moſt 
confidently, who nlrring the coneeit of Chimera and Hydra unto fables, hath 
ſet down this as at-undeniable truth. 

Whereunto while men aſſent, and can believe a bicipitous conformation 
in any continued ſpecies, they admit a gemination of principle parts, - not na. 
turally diſcovered in any Animall. True it is that other parts in Animals are 


| 


| a equal, for ſome make their progreſſion with many legs, even to the num- 
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ber of an hundred , as Jai, Scolopendrs, or ſuch as are termed Centipider : 


ſome fly with two wings , as birds and many inſe&s, fome with four ; as 
all farinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as ButrerHlies, and Moths : all vagini- 
pennous or ſheathwinged inſects, as Beetles and Dorrs. Somehavethree Teſticles, 
as Ariſtotle ſpeaks of the Buzzard; and ſome have four {tomacks;as horned and 
ruminating animals : bur for the principle parts, the Liver, hearr, and eſpecially 
the brain : regularly they are bur one in any kind or ſpectes whatſoever. | 
And were there any ſuch ſpecies or naturall kind of animal, it wonld be 
hard to make good thoſe fix poſitions of body, which according to the three 
dimenſions are aſcribed unto every animall : that is, infra, ſupra, ante, retro, 
dextroſum , frmiſtroſum : for if ( as it is determined ) thar be the anterior and 
upper part, wherein che ſenſes are placed, and thar the poſterior and lower: 
part which is oppoſite thereunto : there is no inferiour or former part in this 
animall :;- for the ſenſes being placed at boch extreams, do make both ends 
anteriof , which is impoſſible: the terms being Relative , which mutually 
ſubſiſt , and are not without each other. And therefore this duplicity was ill 
contrived to place one head ar both extreams; and had been more tolerable 
to have ſetled three or four at one. And therefore alſo Poets have been more 
reaſonable then Philoſophers, and Geryon or Cerberus leſs monſtrous then 
Amphisbxna, | 
Again, If any ſuch thing there were , it were not to be obtruded by the 
name of Amphisbzna, or as an animall of one denomination , for properly 
that animall is not one, but multiplicious or many, which hath a duplicity 
or gemination of principall .parts; And this doth Ar:forle define , when he 
affirmetha monſter is to be eſteemed _ one or many, according to it*s principle, 
which he conceived the heart, whence he derived the originall of Nerves, 
and thereto aſcribed many a&ts which Phyſitians aſſign unto the' brain : and 
therefore if it cannot be called one , which hath a duplicity of hearts in his 
ſenſe, it cannot receive that appellation with a plurality of heads in ours. 
And this the. praRice of Chriſtians bath acknowledged, who have baprized 
theſe peminous births, and double connaſcencies with'ſeverall names ; as con- 
ceiving in them a diftinRion of ſouls, upon the divided execution of their funi- 
ons; that is, while one wept, the other laughing, while one was filent, the 
other ſpeaking, while one awaked, the other ſleeping , as is declared by three 
remarkable examples in Petrarch , Vincentins and the Schortiſh hiſtory of Ba- 
chanan. | © $2 


extream , for an example hereof we find in Ariſtotle, and of the like fort m 
Aldrovandas we meet with the Icon of a Lizzard; and of chis kind perhaps 


might thac Amphisbxna be the picture whereof Caſſiarnrs Putrens ſhewed 


unto the learned Faber. Which double formations do often happen tnto mul- 
tiparons generations , moreeſpecially that of Serpents; whoſe produCtions be- 
ins numerous , and their Eggs in chains or links together-( which fometime 
conjoin and inoculate into each other) they may unite into. various ſhapes , 
and come' ont in mixed formations. Bur theſe are monſtrous produCtions , 
beſide the fintention of 'nature , and the ſtatutes of generation , neither be- 
gotten of like parents, nor begetting the like again , but irregularly pro- 
duced, do'Ranid 'as Anomalies in the general! book of Nature. Wine) bang 
ſhifts and forced pieces, rather then genuine and proper effeRs , they afford 


-us no illdtion; nor is it teafonable to conclude , from a monſtroſity unto a 


ſpecies, orfrom accidental effects, unto'rhe regular works of Nature. 


Laſtly, the ground of the conceit was the gweok thisanimal , and motion 
oft , times both waies ;- for deſcribed it is to be like a worm ,' and ſo equally 
framed at both extreams, that ar an ordinary” diſtance ir” is no eiſie thatter to. 
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It is nor denied there have been bicipicons > with the head at each | 
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determine which is the head; and therefore ſome obſerving therh to move 
both. waies, have given the appellation of heads unto both extreams , which 
15 no. proper and warrantable denomination; for many Animals with one 
head, do ordinarily perform both different and contrary Motions ; Crabs 
move ſideling, Lobliers will ſmim ſwiftly backward, Worms and Leeches will 
move both waies; and fo will moſt of thoſe Animals, whoſe bodies conſiſt of 
round and annulary fibers, and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of 
| theSea, the one protruding the other, by inverſion whereof chey make a back- 
ward Motion. S_ | | | 
Upon the ſame ground hath ariſen the ſame miſtake concerning the Scolopen- 
dra or hundred-footed Infect, as is delivered by Rhodiginus from the ſcholiaſt 
of Nicander : Dicitur 4 Nicandro, 4-015, id eft dicephalus aut biceps fitum 
vero, quoniam retrorſum ( ut ſcribir Ariſtoteles ) arrepit , obſerved by Alare- 
vandies, but moſt plainly by 2ſafferus, who thus cancludech upon the texr of 
Nicander : T amen pace tanti authoris dixerim , unicum illi dnntaxat caput li- 
cet part facilitate, prorſum capite, retrorſum ducente canda, incedar, quod Nican- 
aro alii{que impeſmiſſ dabito : that is , under favour of ſo great an Author, 
|  [theScolopendra hath but one head, although with equal facility it moverh for- 
| ward and backward, which I ſuſpe& deceived Nicandey and others. 


Cray. XVI. 
| | of the Viper. 


b nd 


Hat the young Vipers force their way through the bowels of their Dam, 
or thatthe female Viper in the a& of generation bites off the head of the 
Male, in revenge whereof the young ones eat through the womb and belly 
of the Female, 1s a very ancient tradition. In this ſenſe entertained in the Hie- 
| roplyphicks of the Egyptians; affirmed by Herodotus, Nicander, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, A lian, ferome , Baſil , Iſidore , ſeems countenanced by Ariftorle, and 
his ſcholar T heophraſtus : from hence is commonly aſſigned the reaſon why y 
the Romans puniſhed Parricides by drowning them in a ſack with a Viper, 
and ſo perhaps upon the ſame opinion the men of clita when they ſaw a Vi- 
per upon the hand of Paw, faid preſently without conceit of any other fin, 
| No doubt this man is a murtherer, who though he have eſcaped the Sea, 
1 yet [199 agus ſuffereth him not to live. That is , he is now paid in his own 
way ,, the parricidous Animal and puniſhment of murtherers is upon him. 
And though the tradition were currant among the Greeks, to confirm the. 
ſame the Latinenameis introduced , Yipera queſt v1 pariat ; That paſſage al- 
ſo in the Goſpel: O ye generation of Vipers, hath found expoſitions which 
countenance this ronceit. Notwithſtanding which authorities, tranſcribed re- 
lations and conjectures , upon enquiry we find the ſame repugnant unto expe- 
rience and reaſon, ap Fe Ed oy 4 
And firſt, it ſeems not only injurious unto the: providence of Nature, to 
| ordain a way of production which ſhould deſtroy the producer , or contriye 
the continuation of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the Continuator; but 
| it overthrows qnd fruſtrares the great BenediQion of God, which is. expreſſed, 
Gen. 2. ;,God bleſſed them, laying, Be fruitfull and multiply. Now if it be ſo ordained 
| that ſome muſt regularly periſh by multiplication , and theſe be the fruits of 
fruQifying in the Viper; it cannot be ſaid that God did bleſs, but curſe this animsl, 
=_ | ; upon 
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upon thy belly ſhalt thou $0, and duſt ſhalt chou eat all chy life, wasnot ſo greft 
a puniſhment unto the Serpent afrer-the fall; as encreaſe, be fruicfull and multi- : 
ply, was before. This were to confound the Maledictions of God, and tranſlirt 
che curſe of che Woman upon the Serpent : that is, in dolore paries, in ſorrow | 
| ſhalrchou bring forth ; which being proper unto the Woman; is verified beſt ih | 
the Viper, whoſe delivery 15 not only accompanied with pain , but alfo with | 
| death ir ſelf. Aud laſtly, it overthrows the catefull courſe, .and pirentall provi- | | 
. f ſion of nature , whereby the young ones newly excluded are ſuſtained by che 

Dam : and protected iintill they grow up coa ſufficiency for themſelves: All | | 
which is perverted in this eruptive generation : for the Dam b&ing deſtroyed, | 
the younglings are leff to their own portection : which is not conceivable they cah 
at all perform , and whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmante many 
daies: afrer birch. For the young ones ſuppoſed to break throwthe belly of the O 
Dam, will upon any frighr-tor protection run into it , for then the old one re- 
ceives them in at her mouth , which way the fright being paſt, they will re- 
turn again ; which is a peculiar way. of refuge , and alchough ir ſeem ſtranse, 
[is avowed by frequent experience and undenidble teſtimony; bf 

As for the experiment; alchough we have' thrice ateinpted it ; ir hath not 
well ſucceeded; for though we fed chem with milk, btan, cheeſe , - &e. 
the females alwaies died before the young ones were mature for this erupti- 
on ; | but reſt ſufficiently confirmed ih the experiments of worthy enquirers. 
Wherein to omit the ancient conviction of Apoiſoniur , we ſhall ſet: dowh | 
: ſome few of modern Writers: The firſt, of Amatus Lnſitainsin his comment | Thar Vipets 

upon Dhofeorides , Vigimus nds wigeras pregnantes incluſas -pixidibus parere , | exclude their | 

gue inde ex partu nec mortue , nec viſceribus perforate manſerunt. The ſe. | Y29"g ones by 
cond is that of Scaliger, Viperas ab impatientibus more fetibus nunierofoſſi- vor og 
mis rumpi atque interire falſum' eſſe ſcimus , qui in Vincentil Camerini cir- —_ vivipes 
culatoris lignea theca vidimus , enatas viperellas , parente ſalva. The laſt and | rous creatures. 
moſt plain of Franciſcus Buſkamantinus, a Spaniſh Phyſitian of Alcals de E ig] 
Henares , whoſe words in his third de Animantibus Scripture , are theſe : Cys 
vero per me &- per alios hac ipſa diſquiſiſſem ſervara Viperina prepenie , 8c. 
chat is , when by my ſelf and others 1 had enquired che truth hereof; includ- 
ing Vipers ina glaſs, and feeding them wich cheeſe and bran; I undoubc- 
edly found that the Viper was not delivered by the rearing of her bowels, 
bur I' bzheld chem excluded by the - paſſage of genetation , near the orifice $* "al 
of the ſeidge. Whereto we might alſo ,add the ocular confirmation of :Z4a-i - Be 
cana upon Dioſcorides , Ferdinandus Imptratus ; and that learned Phyfitian} 6 37 
of Naples, Autelins Severinus. FT 


Now although the Tradition be untrue ; there wanted hot 'man = 


which made it plauſibly received. The firſt was a favourable induſgente 

ſpecial contrivance of nature, which was the conceit of Herodotws:; "Who 
thus delivereth bimfelf. Fearfull Animals, and ſuch as'ferve for food, "n-| 
cure hath made more fruitfull ; but upon the offenſive and*noxiouskindzZ ſhef | 
hath not conferred fertility; $0 the zi becometh 4 prey unto-mar', | 


unto beaſts, and fowls of the air , is fruifÞll even ts ſuperfztation ;-buriche $-: x 
Lyon # fierce and ferocious Animall hath Fonng ories but ſeldont; and alſo | 
bur one at a time, Vipers indeed, although deſtructive, are fruftfull ; bur; 7" 
leſt their nutnber ſhofild- encreaſe, providence hath contrived another” way to | | 
abate it :. for in copulation the' fernale bites. off the head of the male ;*and-the | 
-young ones deſtroy the' mother: - But chis will not conſiſt withreafon/as we 
have declared before. And if we mote nearly confider the' condition” of | 

| | Vipers and noxious Animals, we ſhall diſcover an higher proviſioii of idture: | 
| how alchough in their paucity” ſhe hath' not abridged*rheir makgaiey yet | 
| hath ſhe nocoriouſly effetedic by their ſeceſſion 6r latitancy.' For nor 6nly | 
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four lines un- 

to the vent, 

and fix from 

thence unto 
the head. 


| ck Cndeaientes proumpans latera , ,occua parente, which was occaſioned up- 
lon-a- miſtake of the 


| i ecundum uuum', par autem plares quam vigint, and may be thus En- 


4 am dhecmmterduns plures quam viginti: But Pliny whom Gaza tolloweth, hich 


| wheneb .he extends the excluſign untotwenty daies, which in:thetexcuary 
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Animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizzards, do. lie hid and betake them- | 
ſelves to coverts in the Winter. Whereby moſt countries enjoyhing the im- | 
munity of 1relandand Candice, their ariſeth a temporal ſecurity from cheir ve-' 
nomes ; and an intermiſlion of their miſchiefs , mercifully requiting the time : 
of their activities. OY | | | 

' A ſecond ground of this effect, was conceived the juſtice of Nature, where- | 
by ſhe compenſates the death of the father by the matricide or murder of the | 
mother,; and this was the expreſlion of Nicander. But the cauſe hereof is; 
as improbable as the effet , and were indeed an improvident revenge in the 
young ones, whereby in conſequence, and upon defect of provition they | 


.| muſt deſtroy themſelves. And - whereas he expreſſeth this decollation of the 


male by ſo full, aterm as 7x16, that is, to cut or lop off, the atis hardly | 
conceiveable; for the female Viper hath but four conſiderable teeth, and | 
thoſe ſo diſpoſed , ſo ſlender and needle pointed , that they are apter for pun- 
Rure then any act of inciſion. And if any like action there be , it may be 
only ſome faſt retention or ſudden. compreſſion in the Orga/mas or fury of; - 
their luſt; according as that expreſſion of Horace is conſtrued concerning 
Lydia and Telephas. Sive puer furens, | 
| Impreſſit. memorem dente labris notam. 
Others aſcribe this effe& unto the. numerous conception of the Viper , and 
this: was; the opinion of Theophraſius. Who though he denieth the exeſion 
or -forcing through the belly , conceiveth nevertheleſs that upon a full and 
plentiful. impletion there may perhaps ſucceed a difruption of the matrix , 
as .,happeneth ſometimes in the long and flender fiſh Acus. Now although | 
:in hot Countries, and very numerous conceptions, in the Viper or other 
- Agirvals, there may ſometimes enſue a dilaceration of the genital parts, 
yet is this a rare and contingent effect , and not a naturall and conſtant 
way of excluſion. For the wiſe Creator hath formed the organs of Animals 
unto their operations , and in whom he ordaineth a numerous: conception : 
inthem he hath prepared convenient. receptacles, and a futable way of exclufion. 
Others: do ground this diſruption . upon their continued or protracted 
time. of delivery , preſumed to laſt twenty daies; whereat, exdluding bur 
one-day, the latter brood impatient, by a forcible proruption anticipate 
theirpetiod of excluſion; and this was the aſfertion of Pliny, Cateri taydj. 


| 


eek text 11 Ariftotle , mer, fs oy wa nee rw? oy, 
Tmixre: os mAeie 4 ixomy, Which are literally thus tranſlated, Parit antem una 


gliſhed.,-She bringeth forth in one day , one by one, and ſometimes more 
then "twenty , and: ſo hath Scaliger rendered it, S5gillatims parit., abſolvit 


| differently: tranflared it , Sing»los diebus fingults parit , numero: fere wiginti; 
 ſenſe;gtully accompliſhed in one... _ Goo Svc} fs 
But what hath moſt advanced FM, is-a miſtake in another text of 


1 
Ji> 


| the diſruption of the membrancs or. $kins;. which include-the young ones ; con- | 
] ceiving: a-dilaceration ;of the matrix and 
| from accitall dilaceration , a regular and conſtant diſruption. 


ee os. 


7 ; ares Ariſtotle , 
feemeth dircetly to determine this diſruption, 7/+76 wapa 65 lern in vaway, 


arr Term dls eybo7s I x; ronber Neagayirre our. tipgrm: Which Gazs 
us. tranſlated, Parit catnlos abvolutes membrans, June fertio die rumpun- 
'ofis membrants prorumpane. 


very probably Pliny, and: many ſince have been miſtaken ; for | 
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| offenſive inſects, as Horners, Waſps, and the like; bur ſanguineous corticated 
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As for the Latine word Yipera, which in the Etymologie of 1/;dore 'promot- 
eth this conceit; more properly it may imply vivipera, For whereas other 
Serpents lay eggs , the Viperexcluderh living animals; and though the Ce- 
raſtes be alſo viviparous, and we bave found. tormed Snakes in the belly of the 
Cicslia or ſlow-worm, yet may the Viper emphacicatily bear the name. For 
the notation or Etymologie is not of neceſlity adequate unto the name, and 
therefore though animall be deduced from awima, yet are there many animari- 
ons beſide, and plants will challenge a righe therein as well as ſenſible creatures. 

As touching rhe Text of Scripture, and compellation of the Phariſees, by Ge- 
neration of Vipers, although conſtructions be made hereof conformable to this 
Tradition; and it may be plaufibly expounded, that our of a viperous condi- 
tion, they conſpired againſt their Prophets, and deſtroyed their ſpiritual parents ; 
yet ( as fanſenizs oblerverh ) Gregory and ferome, do make another conſftruc- 
on ; apprehending chereby what 15 uſually 1mplied by thar Proverb, Mali corvi 
malum ovum ; that is, of evill parents, an evill generation ; a poſterity not unlike 
their majority; of miſchievous progenitors, a venemous and defiruRive progeny. 

And laſtly, concerning the Hieroglyphical account, according to the Vulgar 


cal, for were the conception true or falſe , to their apprehenſions, it experſſed 
filiall impiery. Which itrictly raken, and torally received for truth ; might per- 
haps begin, but ſurely promote this conception. | 


Cnay. XVII. 
Of Haves. 


T He double ſex, of ſingle Hares, or that every Hare is hoth male and female , 

beſide the vulgar opinion, was the affirmative of Archelans , of Platarch, 
| Phileſtratus, and many more. Of the ſame belief have been the Jewiſh Rgb- 
bins : The ſame is likewiſe confirmed from the Hebrew word ;, which, as though 
there were nofingle males of that kind, hath only obtained a name of the femi- 
| nine gender. Asalſo from the ſymbolical foundation of its prohibition in the law, 


from its temper, feneration or uſury from its fecundity and ſuperfetation ; but 
from this mixture of ſexes, unnatural venery and degenerous effemination. . Nox 
are there hardly any who either treat of mutation or mixtion of ſexes, who have 
not left ſome mention af this point, ſome ſpeaking poſitively , others dubi- 
ouſly, and moſt reſigning it unto the enquiry of the Reader. Now hereof to 
ſpeak diſtinRly , they muſt be male and female by mutation and ſucceſfion- of 
ſexes, or elſe by compoſition, mixture or union thereof. 

As for the mntation of ſexes, or tranſition into one another, we cannot deny 
it in Hares, it being obſervable in Man. For hereof belide Empedocles or Ti- 
reſias, there are not a few examples: and though very few ,. or rather -none 
which have emaſculated or turned Women, yet very many who from an eſteem 
or reality of being Women have infallably proved Men. Some at the firſt point 
of their menſtryous eruptions, ſome in the day of their marriage, others many 
yearsafter :- which occationed diſputes at Law, and conteſtations concerning a 
reſtore of the dowry. And that not only mankind, but many other Acinch , 
may ſuffer this tranſexion, we will not deny, or bold ir atall impoſſible ; alchough 
1 confeſs by reaſon of the poſtick and backward poſition of the teatinine payts in 
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conception ſer down by 0r#s Apollo, the Authority thereof is only Emblemati- 


and what vices therein it figured, that is, not only puſillanimity- and timidity , 
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-quadrupedes , they can hardly admit the ſubſticution of a protruſion, effe&tu- 
all unto maſculine generation ; except it be in Retromingents, and ſuch as gou- 
ple backward. | 

Nor ſhall we only concede the ſucceſſion of ſexes in ſome}, but ſhall nor 
diſpute the tranſition of reputed ſpecies in others, that is, a tranſmutation, or 
( as Paracel fiaxs term it) Tranſplantation of one into another. Hereof in per- 
fet Animals of a congenerous ſeed, or near affinity of natures , examples are 
not unfrequent, as Horſes, Aſſes, Dogs, Foxes, Phaiſants, Cocks, &c. but 
in imperfect kinds, and ſuch where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obicure, theſe 
transformations are more common : and in ſome within themſelves without 
commixtion , as particularly in Caterpillers or Silk-worms, wherein there is 
a vifible and triple transfiguration. Bur in plants, wherein there is no diſtincti- 
on of ſex, theſe tranſplantations are conceived more obvious then any; as 
that of Barley into Oats, of Wheat into Darnel , and thoſe grains which ge- 
nerally ariſe among Corn, as Cockle, Aracus, &pilops, and other degnerations ; 
which come up in unexpected ſhapes, when they want the ſupport and mai- 
tenance of the primary and maſter-forms. And the ſame do tome affirm-con-| 
cernins other plants in leſs analogy of figures; as the mutation of Mintinto 
| Creſles , Baſill into Serpoile, and 'Turneps into Radiſhes. In all which , as 
In 1dea Medi- | Severinys Cconceiveth , there may be equivocal ſeeds and Hermaphroditical 
cine Philoſo-_ | principles, which contain- the radicality and power 6f different forms; thus 
Pbice. in the ſeed of Whear there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of Darnel, alchough 
| ina ſecondary or inferiour way , and at ſome diſtance of production; which 
nevertheleſs if ic meet .with convenient promotion, or a conflux and conſpi- | 
ration of cauſes more powerfull then the other, it then beginnerh to editie 
Þ- __ and contemning the- ſuperintendent form , produceth the ſignatures 
of its ſelf. | 

Now therefore although we deny not theſe ſeveral mutations, and do al- 
low that Hares may exchange their ſex , yet this we conceive doth come to 

ſs but ſometimes, and not 1n that viciſficude or annual alternatign as is pre- | 
ſumed. Thar is, from imperfeCion to perfeRion, from verſe co imper- 
feRion ; from female unto male , from male to female again , and fo ina cir- 
cle to both without 'a permanſion in either. For beſide the inconceivable 
mutation of temper , which ſhould yearly alternate the ſex, this is injurious 
unto the order of nature , whoſe operations do reſt in the perfeion of their 
intents, which having once attained , they maintain their accompliſhed ends, 
and relapſe not again into their progreſſional imperfe&tions. So if in_the mi- 
 nority of natural vigor , the parts of ſeminality take place, when upon the 
\encreaſe or growth rhereof the maſculine appear, the firſt deſign of nature is 
atchieved, and thoſe parts are after maintained. Zy 

Bue ſurely it much impeacheth this icerated tranſeRion of Hares, if that be 
true which Carden, and other Phyſicians affirm, that Tranſmutation of ſex is 
only ſo in opinion, and that theſe tranfeminated perſons were really men at 
firſt, although ſucceeding years produced the manifeſto or evidence of their 
virilities. Which alchough intended And formed , was nor ar firſt excluded; | | 
FI! and that the examples hereof have undergone no reall or new tranſexion, but 
| | were Androgynally born, and under ſome. kind of Hermaphrodites. For 
though Gals do favour the opinion, that the diſtinRive parts of ſexes are 
only different in Poſition, that 1s, inverſion or protruſion, yer will this hard- 
| ly be made out from the Anatomy of thoſe parts. The teſticles being fo 

cared in the female , that they admit not of protruſion, and the neck of 
the matrix wanting choſe parts which are diſcoverable in the organ of virility. : 
- | The ſerond and moſt received acception, is, that Hares are male and female 
| by conjunQtion of both ſexes; and ſuch as are found in mankind , Poetically | 

| | called 
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called Hermaphrodites, ſuppoſed to be formed from the equality, or »o# vifto- 
ric of either ſeed; carrying about thein the parts of Man and Woman; alchough 
with great variety in perfection, ſite and ability , not -onely as Ariſtorle concei- 
ved, with a conſtant impotency in one, bur as later Obſervers affirm, ſomerimes 
wich ability of either venery. And therefore the providence of ſome Laws have 
thought good, thar ar the years of maturity they ſhould elect one ſex; and the 
errors in the other ſhould ſuffer a ſeverer puniſhment. Whereby endeavouring 
to prevent incontinency , they unawares enjoyned perpetual chaſtity ; for be- 
ing executivein both-parts, and confined unto one, they reſtrained a natural 
power , and ordained a parcial virginity.. P/ato and ſome of the Rabbins pro- 
ceeded higher ; who conceived the firſt Man an Hermaphrodite; and Marcus 
Leo the learned few, in ſome ſenfe hath allowed it; affirming that Adgm in one 
ſuppoſitum without diviſion, contained both Male and Female. And therefore 
whereas if is ſaid in the text , That God created man in his own Image, in the 
Image of God created he bim , male and female created he them : applying the 
ſingular and plural unco Adam, it might denote, that in one ſubltance, and in 
himſelf he included both ſexes , which was after divided , and the female called 
Woman. The opinion of. Ariftorle extendeth farther , from whoſe aſſertion all 
men ſhould be Hermaphrodites; for affirming that Women: do not ſperma- 
eize , and confer a* place or receptacle rather then eſſential principles Fr jo ene- 
ration , he deductively includes both ſexes in mankind ; for from the father 
proceed not onely males and females; but from him alſo muſt Herma- 
phroditical and maſculo-feminine generations be derived , and a commixtion of 
both ſexes ariſe from the ſeed of one. But the Schoolmen have dealt with that 


{ ſex more hardly then any other ; who though they have not much diſputed their 


generation, yet have they controverted their Reſurrection , and raiſen a querie, 
whether any art the laſt day ſhould ariſeiin the ſex of Women , as may be obſerved 
in the ſupplement of Aquinas. AIG | 
Now as we muſt acknowledgethis Androgynal condition in Man, - ſo can we 
not deny the like doth happen in beaſts. Thus do we read in Ph»y , that Nerees 
Chariot wasdrawn by four Hermaphroditical Mares, and Cardes affirms he al- 
ſo beheld one at Antwerp. And thus may we alſoconcede , ' that Hares have been - 
of both ſexes, and ſome have ocularly confirmed it, but that the whole ſpe- 
cies or kind ſhould be biſexous or double-ſexed , we cannot affirm , who have 
found the parts of male and female reſpectively diſtinct and ſingle in any where- 
in we have enquired : And the like ſucceſs had Bacchinas infſuchas he diſſecred 
And whereas it is conceived,, that being an harmleſs Animal and deleQable 
food unto man, nature hath made them with double-ſexes, thac aRively and. 


paively performing they might more numerouſly increaſe, we forget an_ 
igh 


er providence of nature whereby ſhe eſpecially promotes the multiplication 


{of Hares, which is by ſuperfetation, that is, a conception upon a conception, or. | 


an improvement of a ſecond fruit beforethe firſt be excluded; preventing here- 
by the uſual intermiſſion and vacant time of generation; which is very common 


and frequently obſervable in Hares, mentioned long ago by Ariſtorle, Heradorws, | 
and Pliny; and we have often obſerved, thart after the firſt caſt, chereremain ſuc- | . 


ceſlive conceptions , and other younglngs very immature, 
term of excluſion. 

Nor need any man to queſtion this in Hares, for the ſame we obſerve doth 
ſometime happen in Women , for although ir be true, that upon conception 


and far from their 


' {the inward orifice of the matrix exaftly cloſeth, ſo that ir commonly admir- 


teth nothing after , \ yer falleth ic out ſometime , that in the a& of coition, 
the avidity of thar part dilateth ir ſelf, and receiveth a ſecond burden , which 
if it happen to be near intime unto the firſt, they commonly do both prox | 
ceed unto perfection, and have RET excluſions, periodically — 
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| each other. Burt if the ſuperferation bemade with conſiderable intermiſſion , the 


latter moſt commonly proves abortive , for the firſt being confirmed , engroſſeth | 
the aliment from the other. - However therefore the project of 7#l:a ſeem very | 
plauſible, and that way infallible, when ſhe received nor her paſſengers , before 
ſhe had taken in her lading , yet wasthere a fallibility therein : nor indeed any | 
abſolute ſecurity in the policy of adultery afcer 'conception.- For the Matrix 
(which ſome have called another Animal within us, and which is not ſubjeRted un-' 
to the law of our will) after reception of its proper Tenant , may yet receive a' 
ſtrange and ſpurious inmate. As is confirmable by many examples in Plizy ; by | 
Lariſſea in Hippocrates ; and that merry onein Plamtss urged alſo by Ariftetle : 
that is, of Iphicles and Hercules, the one begat by 7piter, the other by Amphi- | 
oz upon Alcmena; as allo in thoſe ſuper-conceptions, where one childe was | 
like the father , rhe other like the adulterer , the one favoured the ſervant, the | | 
other reſembled the maſter. | 2, 
Now the grounds that begat, or much promoted'the opinion of a double; 
ſex in Hares, might be ſome little bags or tumours, at firſt glance repreſenting 
ſtones or Teſticles, to þe found in both ſexes about the parts of generation; which 


| ſerving both ſexes ro urine backward, or averſly between their legs , they | 


men obſerving in either ſex, were induced to believe a maſculine ſex in both. But 
to ſpeak properly , theſe are no Teſticles or parts official unto generation , but | 
elandulous ſubſtances that ſeem to hold che nature of EmunRories. For herein 
may be perceived ſlender perforations, at which may be expreſſed a black and'fae- | 
culent matter, If therefore from theſe we ſhall concerve a mixtion of ſexes in | 
Hares, with fairer reaſoti we may conclude it in Bevers; whereof both ſexes 
contain a double bag or Tumour in the groin, commonly called the Cod of Ca- 
fer, as we have delivered betore. TOE 16H | 
Another ground were certain holes or cavities obſervable about the ſedge , 
which being. perceived in Males, made ſome conceive there might be alſo a faxmi- 
nine nature in them. And upon this very ground, the ſame opinion hath paſſed 
upon the Hyzna, and isdeclared by Ariftorle, and thus tranſlated by Scaliger , 
Quod autem. aiunt utrinuſque ſexus habere genitalia, falſumeſt, quod videtur eſſe | 
femineum. ſub canda eſt. ſimile figura faminino,verum pervium non eſt ; and thus is it 
alſo in Hares; in whqm theſe holes, although they ſeem to make a deep cavity, 
yet do they not perforate theskin ; nor hold a community. with any part of gene- 
ration : but were {as Pliny delivereth) eſteemed the marks of their age,the number | 
of thoſe deciding their number of years. In which opinion what truth there is we | 
ſhall not contend ; for if in other Animals there be authentick. notations; if the 
charaGters of years be found in the horns of Cows, or inthe Antlers of Deer, if 
we conjecture the age of Horſes from joynts in their docks, and undeniably pre- 
ſame it. from their teeth , we cannot affirm, there is inthis conceit,any affront un- | 
to nature; alchough, who ever enquireth ſhall find no aſſurance therein. 
The laſt foundation was Retromingency or . piſſing backward ;. for men ob- | 


þ 


right conceive there was a farminine part in both ., wherein they are de-| 
ceived by the Ignorance of rhe juſt and proper ſite of the Pizel, 'or part 
deſigned unto the Excretion - of urine, which in the Hare holds not the| 
common poſition , bur is averſly ſeated, and in. its diſtention enclines unto } 
the Coccix or Scut. Now from the nature of this poſition, there: enſueth a | 
neceſlity. of Retrocopulation , which alſo promoteth: the conceit : -for ſome 
obſerving them to couple without aſcenſion, have not been able to- judge of | 
male or foemale, or to determine the proper ſex in either. And to ſpeak ge 
nerally, this way of copulation. is not appropriate unto Hares , nor is there | 
one, but many waies of Coition : according to divers ſhapes and different | 
conformations. For ſome couple laterally or ſidewiſe, as Worms : ſome | 
circularly or by camplication, as Serpents : ſome: pronely , that is by con-| 
| | taction 
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caQtion of rhe ventrall partsit both ; as Apes, Porcupines, Hedgehogs, and ſuck 
as are fermed Mollia, as the Cuittle-ttth and the Purple ; ſorhe mixtly, that is, che | 
mate aſcendin$'the female, or by applieation of the ventral parts of the one, un- | 
co the poſtick parts of rhe other, as moſt Quadrupeds, Some averſly, as all Cru- | 
ftaceous Animals, Lobſters, Shrimps, and Creviles, and alfo Retromingents ; as |. 
Panthers, Tygers, and Hares. This is the conſtant Law of their Coitton, this 
they obſerve and tranſgreſs not : onely the vitioſity of man bath acted the varie- 
ries hereof; nor content with a digreſſion from ſex or ſpecies, hath in his own 
kind run thorow the Anomalies of venery ; and been ſo bold; not onely to a, | 
but reprefent ro view, the Irregular waies of luſt; | 


| 
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Cu av VEE 
of Moles, | . | 


— Moles are blind and have no eyes, though a-common opiti6t, 14 recei- 
| ved with much variety ; ſome affirming onely they have no fight; as Oppi- 
ans , the Proverb Talpa Cector, and the word awaaye, or Talpitas, which itt 
 Heſychizs is made the ſame with Cecitas : ſome that they have eyes, bur n6 fighe; 

as the text of Ariſtotle ſeems to imply ; ſome neither eyes nor ſight, as 4/bertus, | 
Pliry, and the vulgar opinion , ſome both eyes and ſight; as Scaliger, Aldrovan- 
das, and fome others. Of which opinions the laſt with ſome reſtriRion, is moſt | 
conſonant unto truth : for that they haveeyes in their head is manifeſt unto any; [ 
that wants them not in his own ; and are difcoverable, not onely in old ones, bur |. 
as we have obſerved in youngand naked conceptions, taken out of the belly of | 
the Dam. And he that exactly enquires-into the cavity of their cranies , may 
perhaps diſcover ſome propagation of nerves communicated unto theſe parts.” 
But that the humors together” with their coats are alſo diſtin (though Gates 
ſeem to affirm it) tranſcendeth our diſcovery ; for ſeparating theſe litcle Orbs, | 
and includingthem in magnifying Glaſſes, we diſcerned no'more then Ariftorle 
mentions, 9 oqvnAuſ winars,, that is, a black humor, nor any mareif they} 
| be broken. That therefore they have eyes we muſt of neceſſity affirm , but thiat | 
they be comparatively incomplete we need not to deny : So Galez affirms the] 
parts of generation 1n' women are imperfet, in reſpe&t of thoſe of- men "Mo 
the eyes of Moles in regardof other Animals ; So Ariſtotle terms chem 91-vobe, } 
which Gaz tranſlates Oblaſos , *and Scaliger by a word of imperfectzpn Foy 


| choatos.. _ (:..., , PD LS EE CCOLLVE 
| Nowas that they bave eyes is manifeſt unts ſenſe ,” fo tliar hey have ſight |. 


' not incongruous unto reaſon ; if we call nor jn queſtion 'the providence 'of| 
| this provition, thar. is, to atiign the-Organs, and yet deny the Office, togram| . 
them eyes, and withhold all manner of viſtian. For as the inference 1s: fair , af-| | 
| firmatively deduced from.the action tothe Organ, that they have eyes becauſe | 
| they ſee; ſo isir alfo from the Organ to the. ation, that they have eyes, ' 
| therefore ſome ſight deſigned, if we take the intention of Nature jn-every | 
| ſpecies, and except the caſual impediments, or morboſities in individuals. 
| Butas their cyesare more imperfe&t rhen others, ſo do we conceive of their |- 
' fight or a& of viſion; for they will run againſt things, . and hudling for- } 
| wards fall from high places. So that they are not blind , nor yer diſtin&- }- 
| by ſeg; there is in them no Cecity , yet more then a Cecutiency , they | 
| have fight enough to diſcern the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh of | 
FT, 6 | $2 | . objects | 
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| objeds or colours , foare they not exactly blind, for light is one object of viſion. | 
And this (as Scaliger obſerverh) might be as full a ſight as Nacure hirit intended ;, 
for living in darkneſs under the earth, they had no furcher need of eyes then to 
ayoid the light ; andto. be ſenſible when ever they loſt tha darkneſs of earth, | 
which wer. th natural confinement. : And therefore however Tranflators do: 
' render the word of Ariſtot/c or Galen, that is, imperfettos, obleſos or inchoatos, it 
isnot much conſiderable ; for their eyes are ſufficiently begun to finiſh this aRi-| 
| | on, and competently perfect for this umperfect Viſion. | 
| | And laſtly, alchough they had neither eyes nor ſight, yet could they not be 
| termed blind. For blindneſs being a privative term unto ſight, this appellation 
| is not admittible in propriety of ſpeech , and will overthrow the doctrine of | 
privations; which preſuppole poſitive forms or habits, and are nor indefinire | 
negations, denying in all ſubjects, but ſuch alone wherein the poſitive habits are | 
in their proper Nature, and placed without repugnancy. So do we improperly ; 
fay a Mole is blind, if we deny irthe Organs or a capacity of viſion fromits crea- 
ted Nature; ſo when the text of ohn had ſaid, that perſon was blind from his | - 
nativity , whoſe cecity our Saviour cured, it was not warrantable in Now to 
| ſay he had noeyesat all, as inthe judgement of Heinfis , he deſcribeth in his 
paraphraſe ; and as ſome ancient Fathers affirm, that by this Miracle they were 
created, in him. And ſo though the ſenſe may be accepted; that Proverb mutt be 
candidly interpreted, which maketh kſhes Mute; and cailsrhem filent which have 
Now this;conceit is ereted upon a miſapprebenfion or miſtake in the fym- 
| toes of viſion ; men confounding aboliſhment, diminution and. depravement, 
; 494 nanyng thas anabolition of fighe, which indeed is: but an abatement. For 
if viHon be aboliſhed, it; is called eecyeas, or blindneſs ; if depraved and receive 
its obje&s erroneouſly, Hallucination, if diminiſhed ; heberado viſus, caligatio, 
or dimnels. Now inſtead of a; dimigution or imperfed viſion in the Mole, we 
affirm an abalitioaor-otall privacion;; inſtead ofa caligation or dimneſs, we con- 
clude a cecity or blindneſs. Which; hath been frequently. inferred: concerning 
other Animals , ſo ſome affirmthe Water-Rac is blind , ſo Sammonicurand Ni- 
cander do call the Muſ-Araneus the ſhrew or Ranny, blind: : And becauſe dark- 
neſs was before light, the /Egyprians worſhipped theſame. So. are Slow-worms 
accounted blind, andthe like we affirm proverbially of the Beetle; although their 
| eyes beevident, and they will flye againſtlights, like many other Inſects; and 
| hen alſo Ariſtotle determines, thag the eyes arc apparent in all flying Inſects, 
a3 dugh other ſenſes be obſcure., and: not preceptible ac all. And-if from a di- 
minution. we may infer a; totall privation., or affirm-thar other Animals are 
blind which do notacurtely ſee, or comparatively unto.others, we ſhall condemn 
unto blindneſs many. not {0 eſteemed; for ſuch #5 have corneousor horney eyes, 
as L Sand cruſtaceous Animals, are generally dim-ſighted , all Inſes thar 
have ancexne, or long howns to feel out their way, as Butcer-flyes and Locuſts , 
or their fore-legs ſo diſpoſed, that they much advance before their heads, as may 
be obſervedin Spiders; andif the Eagle were judge, wemight be blind our ſelves. 
The expreſſion therefore of Scripturein the: __ is ſorely with circum- 
ſpection; And it came to paſs when 7acob was old, and hiseyes weredim , quando | 
cagorom oculs, ſaich Feromeand Tremellins, which are expreſfions of diminution, 

| and not ofabſolute privation. | 
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Cunaye. XIX, 
Fo of Lamprics. | 


V . ” Emma Lampries have nine eyes, as is received, we durſt refer ic unto 

Polyphems, who had but one, to judge ir. An error concerning eyes, 
occaſioned by the error of eyes, deduced from the appearance of divers cavities | 
or holes on either fide, which fome call eyes that careleſly behold them, and is | 
not onely refutable by experience, bur alfs repugnant unto Reafon. For belide j 
che monſtroſity they faftep unto Nature, ii contriving many eyes, who hath made | 
but two unto any Animal, that is, one of each fide, according tothe diviſion of | 
the brain , it were a ſuperfluous and: inarrificial a& to place and ſertle ſo many | 
in oneplane, for rhe rwoexrreams would ſefficiently perform the office of ſight | 
without the help of the intermediate eyes, arid behoſd as much as all ſeven joyned | 
together. For the vifible baſe of thie object' would be defined by theſe rwo,, and | | 
the middle eyes, alchough they behold rhe ſame thing, yet could they not behold | 
ſo much thereof as theſe ; ſo wereit no advantage unto man'to have a third eye 
between thoſe two be hath already , and the' fiction of Argus feems morereaſona- | 
ble then this , for though he had many eyes, yet were they placed in circumference | 
and poſitions of advantage. 

Again, Theſe cavities which men call eyes are ſeated out of the head ; and 
where the Gils of other fiſhare placed, containing no Organs oo my nor ha- | ay og is 
ving any communication with the brain. Now afl feriſe proc ng from the | from the 
brain, and thar being placed (as Ga/ex obſerveth) inthe upper part of the body, | brain. 
for the fitter ſituation of the eyes, and conveniency required utito fight; ir is not 
reaſonable to imagine that they. are any where elſe, or deſerve char name which 
are ſeated in other parts. Ard therefore we relinquiſh as fabutous what is deli- 
| vered of Sternopthalmi, or men with-eyes in their breaſt ; and when it is faid by 
| Solomon, A wile manseyes arein his head, it is ro be taken in a fecond ſenſe, and 
affordeth-no objection. True | isthat rhe eyesof Animals are ſeated with ſome 
; difference, bur all whatſoever inthe head, and chat more forward then the ear or 
| hole of hearing. In quadrupedes, inregard of che figure of their heads, they 
are placed at ſomediſtance , inlatiroftrous and flat-bil birds they are more lare- 
rally ſeated; and therefore when they look intently rhey turn one eye up6n the 
| object, and can convert their heads to ſee before and behind; and to behold two 
oppoſite pointsat once. Bur at a more eaſie diſtanceare they firnated in min, 
'andin.the ſame circumferencewiththe ear; for if one foot'of the compaſs be 
' placed uponthe Crown, a-circle deſcribed thereby will interfect, or rels'ofl 
both che ears. 

Theerrorin this conceit conſiſts in the ignorance of theſe cavities, and their ik _ ule 
proper uſein nature for this is a particular difpoſtre of parts, and a peculiar —_ ane | 
conformation whereby theſe holes and ſſuces ſupply the defect'of Gits., arid are | go ferve. .@. 
aſlifted by the conduit in the head; for like ceraceous Animals and Whales, the 
Lampriehath a fiſtula, ſpout or pipeat the back | ow of the head, wheteat it 
ſpurts our water. Nor is/ itonely fingalerinchis formation, bur alſo in many 
other; as in.defect of bones, whereof it hactrnor one , and for rhe ſpitie or back- 
bone, a cartilaginousſubſtance without any ſpondyles, proceſſes or protuberance 
whatſoever. As alfo in the proviſion which Nature hath made tor the heart , 
which inthis Animal isveryſtrangely ſecured, and” lies immured in a cartilage or 
grifily ſabſtance. And laſtly, inthe colour of the liver : which is ig the Male of 
anexcellencgraſs-gre:n : but of 'a deeper colour inthe Female , ard will. com- | 
municate'#freſh and durable verdure. | 2M 
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Cnua?. XX. 
of Snayls. 


Hat Snails have two eyes, and at the end of their Horns, belide the aſſertion 

of the people, is the opinion of ſome Learned men. Which norwithſtane- 

ing Scaliger terms but imitation of eyes; which Plzy contradicts, and Ariſtorle 
upon conſequence denies, when he affirms that reſtaceous Animals have no eyes 


are eyes, or that thoſe black and atramentous ſpors which ſeem to repreſent them 
are any ocular realities. For if any objec be preſented unto them , they will 
ſometime ſeem to decline it, and ſometime run againftit. If alſo theſe btack ex- 


theſe protruſions or horns, and poke out their way as before. Again, if they were 
eyes or inſtruments of viſion, they would have their originals in the head, and 


\ from thence derive their motive and optick organs.; but their roots and firſt ex- |. 


tremities are ſeated low upon the ſides of the back, as may be perceived in the 


have two eyes, we muſt alſo grant, they have no leſs then four , for not onely the 
two greater extenſions above have theſe imitations of eyes, but alſo the two leſſer 


two black filaments or membranous ſtrings, which extend into the long and 


Now the reaſon why we name theſe black ſtrings, eyes, is, becauſe we know not 
what to call them elſe, and underſtand not the proper uſe of that part, which in- 
deed is very obſcure, and not delivered by any, butmay probably be ſaid to af- 
fiſt the protruſion and retraction of their horns, which being: a weak and hollow 
body, required fome inward eſtabliſhment, to confirm the length of their ad- 


this black and membranous emiflion, the horn will be excluded no more; but if 
you clip off the extremity, or onely ſindge the top- thereof with Aqua forrzs, or 
other corroſive water, leaving a conſiderable part behind , they will nevertheleſs 
excludetheir horns, and therewith explorate their way as before. ' And indeed the 
exact ſenſe of theſe extremities is very remarkable, for if you dipa penin Aqua 
forts, oyl of Vitriol or Turpentine, and preſent it towards cheſe points, they will 
at a reaſonable diſtance, decline the acrimony thereof, retiring or diſtorting them 
toavoidit; and this they will nimbly performif objected to the extreams, but 
ſlowly or not art all, if approached unto their Roots, 

What hath been therefore delivered concerning the: plurality, paucity or ano- 
malous ſituation of eyes, is either. monſtrous, fabulous,” or under things never 
ſeen includes good ſenſe or means And ſo may, wereceive the tigment of- Ar- 
gc, who was an Hieroglyphick of heaven, in thaſecenturies of eyes expreſſing 


go more one eye in them then two in other Animals thar ſleep with both open, | 


» I IR” 


—— 
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atall. And for my own part after much enquiry, I am not ſatisfied that theſe | 


tremities, or preſumed eyes be clipped off, they will notwithſtanding make uſe of } 


whiter ſort of Snails when they retract them. And laſtly, if we coneede they | 


vancement; which we obſerve they cannot extendwithout the concurrence here- | 


of. For if with your finger you apprehend the top of the horn, and draw out | 


che {lars ;, andrheir alcernate wakings, the viciſlicade of day and night; - Which 
ſtrictly taken cannot be admitted, for the ſubject of ſleep is nor the eye, burthe' 
common ſenſe, which once aſleep, all eyes mult be at reſt: And therefore whar 
; is delivered as an Embleme of Vigilancy, that the Hare and Lion do ſleep with. 
; one eye open, doth not evince they are any more awakethen if they were both: 
cloſed. For the open eye beholds in ſleep no morethen that which is cloſed ;and: 


below : andif they be dextrouſly diſſeRed , there will be found” on either ſide | 


ſhorter eornicle upon protruſion. And thereforeif they have rwo eyes, they | 
| have alſo four ; which will be monſtrous, and beyond the affirmation of any. | 


————_—_— 
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as ſome by diſcaſe, and others narurally which have no eye-lids at all. 

As for  Polyphemus,, although the ſtory de fabulous, the monſtrofity is not 
impoſſible. For the act of Viſion may be performed with-one eye ; and in the de- 
'ceprtion and fallacy of fight, hath this advantageoftwo, that it beholds not objets 
double, or ſees two things tar one. For this doth happety when the-axis of the 
viſive cones, diffuſed from che-obje , fall- nor: upon the fame plane; but that 
which is conveyed into oneeye, is more depreſſed or elevated then chat which 
enters the other. So if beholding a Candle; we protrude 'etthernpward or down- 
ward the pupill of oneeye; the obje& will appear donble;' but :if we ſhat rlie 
other eye, and. behold it with one, ir wiltthey appear bur ſingle ; and if: weab- 
duce the eye unto either corner, the object will not duplicate: / for in that poſiti- 
on the axisof the cones remain in the fame plane,” as is demonſtrated in the opticks, 
and delivered by Ga/ez, in his tenth De «f#partivim. Eo 

Relations alſo there are. of men that could make themfelves inviſible, which 
belongs not.o, this diſcourſe : but may ſerve as notable expreſſions of wiſe 


be manifeſt , their deſigns are not diſcoverable. In this-acception there is no- 
thing lefr of doubt, and Giges Ring remaineth ſtill amongſt us : for vulgar 
eyes behold. ne more of wiſe men then doth the Sun : they 'may difcover xheir 
| exteriour | and outward waies , but their interiour and inward pieces he onely 

ſees, that {ces into their beings. + !. S6f; $3. OWE ASTEPEE Fo | 


m_—. 


:Cnam ERE 
of the Cameleon. 


Oncerning the Cameleon there generally paſſeth an opinion that ic liveth 
4 onely upon ayr, and is ſuſtained by no other aliment : Thus much is 


is the ſame deſcribed by Ovid. All which notwithſtanding, upon enquiry 1 
find the aſſertion mainly controvemible , and very. much to fail in the three 
inducements of belief, * _.” : 

And firſt for its verity , alchough aſſerted by ſome, and traditionally delivered 
by others, yetis it very queſtionable. For beſide e£/;an, who is ſeldom de- 


tion of this remarkable propriety : which either ſuſpecting its verity, or preſum- 
ing its falſity, he ſurely omitted : for that he remained ignorant of this account 
it 15 not eaſily conceiveable : it being the common opinion, and generally re- 


beus, Dalechampinus, Fortunins, Licetus, with many more : others have experi- 
| mentally refatedir , as namely 7ahannes Lavdizs, who inthe relation bf Scali- 
er, obſerveda Cameleon to lick upa fly from his breaft : But Be/lowss hath 
en more ſatisfactorily experimentall,, not onely affirming they feed on Flies, 
Caterpillars, Beetles and other Infects , but npon exenteration he found theſe 
Animals in their bellies : whereto we might a6 

of the worthy Peireſchins and: learned Emanuel Vizzarnius , in that Chameleon 
which had. been often obferyed' to drink water , and delight to feed on Meal- 
worms, And-alrhough we' have not hadthe advantage of our own obſervation, 

yet have we received the like confirmation from many ocular ſpectators. 
As touching the verifimility or probable truth of this relation , ſeveral rea- 
ſons 


and prudentmen , who. ſo«.contrive their affairs, that although their actions 


LATEST 
+ - + * 
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in plain terms affirmed by Soliz»s, Pliny, and others , and by this periphraſfis |. 


feive in theſe accounts : Ariſtotle diſtinRly treating hereof, hath made no men-' 


ceived by all men, Some have poſitively denied it , as Auguſtinas Niphms , Sto- 


dd the experimental deciſions 


; ; "iy | 


Homthings 
happen to be 
ſeen as dou- 


ble 


Comment, in | 
Ocell. Lucan. 
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þ whoſe navel is within it ſelf ar firſt, and its nutritionefter not” connexedly de- 


_ | without the execution of its proper office, nor where there is no digeſtion to be 
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ſons there are which ſeem to overthrow ic. For firſt, ther6are found in this Ani- 
mal, the gurs, the ſtomack, and other parts official unto nutrition ; which were - 
irs aliment che empty reception of ayr , their proviſions had been ſuperfluous. | 
Now the wiſdom of nature abhorring ſuperfluities, and effecting nothing in vain, 
unco the intention of theſe-operations, reſpectively contriveth the Organs; and 

' therefore where we find ſuch Inſtruments, we may with iritneſs expect their | 
| actions, and where we diſcover them not, we may with fafety .conclude the 


| non-intention of their operations. So when we obſerve that oviperous Animals, 


as Lizards, Frogs, Birds, and moſt Fiſhes have neither bladder nor kidneys, we 
may with reaſon infer they dq not Urine properly. But whereas inthe ſame kind 


-; wediſcover theſe parts in the Tortoiſe , we cannot deny he exerciſetli that excre-. 


rion ;- Nor was there any abſurdity.in Ph;»y, when for medicinal uſes he commend-' 

ed theUrine of a Tortoiſe. So when we perceive that Bats have teats, ir is not 
unreaſonable to infer they ſuckle their. younglings with milk; but whereas no 
other flying Animal hath theſe parts, we cannot from them expect a viviparous' 
excluſion , but either -a generation of eggs, or ſome vermiparous ſeparation, 


' 


| pending of its original. . : | | 
| Again, Nature is ſo far from leaving any one part without its proper action, 

that ſhe oft-times- impoſerh two or three labours upon one, ſo the Pizel in Ani- 
mals is both official unto Urine and to generation, but the firſt and primary uſe 
is generation ; for many creatures enjoy that part which urine not,as fiſhes, birds, 
and quadru oviparous.' But not onthe contrary, for the ſecundary acti- 
on ſubſiſtech notalone, bur in concomirancy with the other. So the noſtrils are 
uſeful both for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is ſmelling , for 
many have noftrils which have no lungs, as fiſhes, but none have lungs or reſpi-| 
ration, which have not ſome ſhew, or ſome analogy of noſtrils. Thus we per- | 
ceive the providence of Nature, that is, the wiſdom of God, , which diſpoſeth of | _ 
no part in vain, and ſome parts unto two or three uſes, will not provide any | I* 


made, make any parts jnſervient to that intention. | | 

Beſide the remarkable teeth, the rongue of this animal is a ſecond argument | 
to overthrow this airy nutrication : and that not onely in its proper nature, bur 
alſo its peculiar figure. For of this part properly taken there are two ends , thar 
is, the formation of the-voyce, and the exegution of taſte : for the voyce, ir 
can have no office in Cameleons , for they are mute Animals, as beſide fiſhes, 
are moſt other ſorts of Lizards. As for theit raſte, if their nurriment be ayr, nei- | 
ther can it be an Inſtrument thereof, for the body of that element is inguſtible, 
void of all fapidiry, avd without any action of the tongue, is by the rough ar- 
tery or wezon condued into the lungs. And therefore Pliny much forgets the 
tricneſs of his aſſertion, when he allowerh excrements unto that Animal , thac 
feedeth onely uponayr; which notwithſtanding with the urine of an Aſs, he com- 
mends as a magical Medicine upon our enemies. 

The figure of the tongue ſeemsalſo to overthrow the preſumption of this ali- 
ment , which according to exact delineation , is in this Animal proces , and 
ſeemeth contrived for prey. For inſo little a creature it isar theleaſt a palm | 
long, and being it ſelf very flow in motion, hath in this parta very great agi- 
lity ; withall ics food being flies and ſuch as ſuddenly eſcape, ic hath in the 
tongue a mucous and flimy extremity, whereby upon a ſudden emiſſion it in- | 
viſcates and tangleththoſe-Inſe&ts. And therefore ſome have thought irs name 
not unſuitable unto its nature ; the nomination in Greek is a little Lion; nor | 
ſo much forthe reſemblance of ſhape, as affinity of condition, that is for vipi- 
Jancy in its prey, and ſudden rapacity thereof, which it performeth not like the | 
_ with its teeth , bye a ſudden and unexpeRted ejaculation of the tongue. | 
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This expoſition is favoured by ſome,eſpecially the old gloſs upon Leviticus,where*| 
by inthe Tranſlation of 7crome and the Septuagint, this: Animal is forbidden ; | 
what ever it-be, ic ſeems as reaſonable as that of 7jdore, who derives this name 
4 Camelo& Leone, as preſuming herein reſemblance with a Camell. | 
As fox the polfibility hereof, it is not alſo unqueſtionable; and wiſe men 
{areof opinion , the bodies. of Animals cannot receive a proper aliment from 
 ayr; for beſide that taſte being (as Ariſtotle terms it) a kind of touch, it is 
required the aliment ſhould be rangible , and fall under che palpable affetions of 
rouch ; beſide alſo rhat: thereis ſome fſapor in all aliments, as being to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed and judged by the gait, which cannot be admitted in ayr : Beſide 
theſe, I ſay, if we conſider the nature of aliment, and the proper ule of ayr in 
reſpiration, .it will very hardly tall under the name hereof, or properly attain the 
at of nutrication. ; : | 
And firſt concerning its nature, to make a pertect nutrition into the body nou- | 
riſhed, there isrequired a tranſmurarion of the nutriment, now where this con- 
| vertion or aggenerationis made, there is allo required in the aliment a familiarir; 
' of matter, and fuch a community or viciruty unto a living nature, as by one a 
: of the ſoul may be converted inco the body of the living, and enjoy one common 
ſoul. Which cannot be effected by ayr, it concurring onely with our fleſh in com- 
mon principles, which areart the largelt ditiance from life, and common alſo unto 
inanimated conſtitutions. And theretore when it is ſaid by Fernelis, and afſerted 
by divers others, that we are only nouriſhed by living bodies, and ſuch as are ſome 
way proceeding trom them, thar is, the fruits, effets, parts,or ſeeds thereof, they- 
have laid out an objec very agreeable unto aſlimulation ; for theſe indeed are fit 


ſelves, and containing approximate diſpoſitions unto animation, | 

Secondly, (as is argued by Ariſtotle againſt the Pythagorians) whatſoever pro- 
perly nouriſherh before its aflimulation , by the ation of natural heat it re- 
ceiveth a corpulency or incraſfſation progreſſionall unto its converſion; which. 
notwithſtanding cannot be effected upon ayr ; for the ation of heat doth not con- 
denſe but-rarifie that body, and by atrenuation rather then for nutrition,diſpoſeth 
it for expuljion. : * Je | | 

Thirdly, (Which is the argument of Hippocrates ) all aliment received into 
the body, mult be cherein a conſiderable ſpace retained, and not immediatly expel- 
led. Now ayr bur momentally remaining in our bodies, it hath no proportionable 
ſpace for irs converſion.; onely of length enough to refrigerate the heart ; which 
having once performed, lelt being it ſelf heated again, ir ſhould ſuffocate that part, 
it niaketh no ſtay, but haſterh back the ſame way it paſſed in; 6 EN | 

Fourthly, The proper uſe of ayr attracted by the lungs, and without which 
| there is no durable continuation in life, is not the nutrition of parts, ' bur the con- 
| remperation Of ,that fervour in the heart, and the ventilation of that fire always 


| maintained inthe forge of life; whereby alchough in ſome manner it. concurrerh|' 


/ unto nutrition, et can it not receive the proper.name of nutriment. . And there-- 

! tore by Hippecrates. it is termed .Alimentum non Alimentum, a nouriſhment and 
no nouriſhment, That is, in a large acception, bur not in propriety of language , 

; conſerving the body , not nouriſhing the ſame ,. not repairing it by afſimulation, 
bur preſervingit by ventilation ; for thereby th 


\ ment'; of wha, quality-ſoever, .is potentially che ſame, and.ina ſubſtantial 1den- 


ro receive a quick and ummediate converſion,as holding ſome community with our 


| rity unto it. ; ry $4 ; | WTI 
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Requiſites 
unco A utrle 
tion, 


pe Alimento. 


= 3 


Wherein Va- 
© | pour is com- 
monly miſta 
ken for ayr. 


What the mat» 
ter of Culina- 
ry or Kicchin 
fce is. 


Why fire goes 
out common: 
ly wanting air, 


and why 
ſometimes 
continued 
many ages in 
flume without | 
fue]. 


| of the fun, to maintain fires and flames , to ſerve for the flight of volacils; 


diſtatice from the week, a 'pellucide and'tranſparent body , and thinner then the 


Wy 


Again , Some are ſo far from affirming the ayr to afford any nutriment, thac 
they plainly deny it to be any Element, or that-it Entrech inco mixt bodies as 
any principle in their compoſitions , but performeth other offices in the Uni- 
verſe; asto fillall vacuities abour the earth or beneathit , ro convey the heat 
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reſpiration of breathing Animals, and refrigeration of others. And alchough 
wereceive it as an Element , yet ſince the tranſmuration of Elements and ſimple 
bodies, is not beyond great queſtion, ſince alſo it is no eaſie matter to demon- 
ſtrate that ayr is ſo much as convertible inco water , how cranſmarable it is into 
fleſh, may be of deeper doubr. 4 

Andalthough the ayrattra&ted may be conceived to nouriſh the inviſible Aame 
of life , in as muchas common and cuhnary flames are nouriſhed by the ayr abour 
them , we make ſome doubt whether ayr is the pabulous ſupply of fire, much 
leſs thar flame is properly ayr kindled. And the fame before us, hath been deni- 
ed by the Lordof Yerslam, in his Tract of lifeand death, and alſo by Dr. Fords 
in his book of Mineral waters. For that which ſubſtantially maintaineth the fire, 
is the combuſtible matter in the kindled body, and not the ambientayr, which af- 
fordeth exhalation ro its fuliginous atomes ; nor that which cauſech the flame 
properly to be termed ayr, bur rather as he expreſſech ir , rhe accenſion of fuli- 
ginous exhalations , which contain an unQtuoſiry in them, and ariſe from the mat- 
ter of fuel, which opinion is very probable, and will ſalve many doubts , whereof 
the common conceit affordeth no ſolution. 

As firſt, How fire is ſtricken outof flints ? that is, not by kindling the ayr from 
the collifion of rwo hard bodies; for then Diamonds ſhould do the like better 
then flints ; bur rather from the ſulphur and inflamable efluviums contained in 
them. The like faith ordex we obſerve in canes and woods, that are unRuous | 
andfull of oyl, which will yield fire by frication, or collifion , not by kindling 
the ayr aboutthem, bur the inflamable oy! wittyn them. Why the fire goes our | 
without ayr ? tharis, becauſe the fugilinous exhalartions wanting evaporation 
recoylupon the flame and choak it, as is evident mm cupping-plafſes , and the ar- 
rifice of charcoals, where if the ayr be altogether excluded, the tire SOCS Our. 
Why ſome lamps included in cloſe bodies have burned many hundred years,as that 
diſcovered in the Sepulchre of T#/za the ſiſter of Cicero, and that of 0libins many 
ho 
yielded no fultginous exhalations to ſuffocare the fire , For if ayr had nouriſhed 
the flathe, it bad not continued many minutes, for it would have been ſpent and 
waſted by the fire. Why a-piece of flax will kindfe, alchough -it touch nor the 
flatne?? becauſe rhe fireextenderh further, then indeed it is viſible, being ar ſome 


ayrit ſelf. Why Metrals in their liquation, although chey intenſty hear-the avr 
pr oe their ſurface, arife not ea oe, no Kid, the ay? about how, 
becatfe their fulptiur is more fixed, and they+emit not inflamable'exhalacions. 
And laftty, 

not theayr at a diſtance from it ? becauſe che Fane 'extenterh not © 


beyond the 


in 
prey een it onely warimeth, not kindleth theyr aboir ic. Which notwith- 
ſanding it will do , if theambient ayribe impregnite wich fubtiſe inflamabili- 
cies ; and fuchavare of quick accenſion,, as expetimeritismade' m#cloſe room, 
uporan evaparation of ſpirits of wine and Carhphire, as -ſtbterraneous fires 
do y rayon happen; and as Crenfaand A4lexanders boy inthe bath were ſer on 
fire by Naptha. | . os ria aonF I | 
Lally Vic Element of ayr"is fo far from 'nourifhing the body+, that ſome 


| 


years after, near Padua ? becauſe whatever was their matrer, either a preparati- | 
gold, or Naptha, the duration proceeded from the purity of their oyl which | 


why a lamp orcandle burethonelyintheayr abourit}andinflamerh | 
e cffluence, but cloſely adheres unto the-original of its inflamation , | 


þ 


2 


| 


many cogceiving tt enters not- the body in}. 


' have queltioned the power of water ; 
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the power of alingent, or that from thence there proceeds a ſubſtantial ſupply. 
For beſide rhar ſome creatures drink not at all, unto others ir performs'the com- 
mon office of ayr, and ſerves for refrigeration of the heart, as unto fiſhes, who 
receive it,and expel it by the Gils. Even unto our (elves,and more perfe& Animals, 
though many ways aſliitent thereto, it performs no ſubſtantial nutrition, ſerving 
for refrigeration, dilution of ſolid aliment, and its elixation in the ſtomack, which 'q 
from thence as a vehicle it conveys through leſs acceſſible cavities into the liver, 
from thence into the veins, and ſo ina rorid ſubſtance through the capillary cavi- | 
ies into every part ; which having performed, it isafterward excluded by Urine, | 
ſweat and ſerous ſeparations. And this opinion ſurely poſſeſſed the Ancients, for : 
- | when they ſo higbly commended that water which 1s ſuddenly hor and cold, 
which is without all favour, the lighteſt , the thinneſt , and which will ſooneſt 
boil Beans or Peaſe, they had no conſideration of nutrition ; whereunto had they 
had reſpe& , they would have ſurely commended groſs and turbid: ſtreams, in 
whoſe confuſion art leaſt, there might be contained ſome nutriment ;- and not je- E 
june or limpid water , nearer the ſimplicity of its Element. Alrhough, I confeſs, * 4 
our cleareſt waters and ſuch as ſeem ſimple unto ſenſe, are much compounded unto | 

reaſon, as may: be obſerved in the evaporation of large quantities of water ; — hom on 4 
wherein beſide a cerreous reſidence ſome ſaltis alſo found, as is alſo obſervable in | £1,jmajs con. | 
rain water ; which appearing pure and empty, is full of ſeminal principles, and | rained {arain- 
carrieth vital atomes of plantsand Animals in it, which have not periſhed in the | warer. 

great circulation of nature, as may be diſcovered from ſeveral Inſe&s generated | £##2vi%5 0 
in rain water,from the prevalent fruRification of plants thereby , and (beſide the | * _—_ 
reall plant of Cornerizs) from vegetable figurations, upon the ſides of glaſſes, ſo 
rarely delineated in froſts. | 

All which conſidered, | ſeverer heads will be apt enough to conceive the. opini- 
on of this Animal, not much unlike that of the Aſtomi, or men without mouths 
in Plizy;, ſutabſe unto the relation of the Mares in Spas, and their ſubventane- 
ous conceptions , from the Weſtern wind; andin ſome way more unreaſonable 
then the tigment of Rgbicas the famous horſe in 4riofto , which being conceived 
by flame and wind , never taſted graſs, or fed on any groſler provender then ayr , 
for this way of nutrition was an{werable unto the principles of his generation. | 
Which being not airy, but groſsand ſeminallin the Chameleon ; unco its con- 
ſervation there is required a ſolid paſture, and a food congenerous unto. the; 
principles of irs nature. EE. 2% | A 
| The grounds of this opinienare many , the firſt obſerved by Theophraſtss, 
was the inflation or ſwelling of the body;,: madein this Animal upon infpiration | 
or drawing in its breath, whych people obſerving , have thought ir co feed 
upon ayr. Bur this effect is rather occaſioned upon the greatneſs of its lungs, 
which.in this Animal are very large, and by their backward ſituation, afford | | 
a more obſervable dilatation , and though their lungs be leſs, the like inflation is | | 
alſo obſervable in Toads. | | __ | 

A ſecond is the continual hiation or holding open its mouth, which men obſer- 

ving, conceive the intention thereof to receive the alimenc of ayr ; but this is alſo | 
| occaſioned by the greatpeſs of its lungs, for repletion whereof not having a ſuf- 
ficient or ready ſupply by its noſtrils, it is enforced to dilate and hold open the | 
aws. 
; The third is the paucity of blood obſerved in this Animal, ſcarce at all to 
be found but intheeye, and abouc che heart;, which defect being obſerved, in- 
clined ſome into thoughts, that the ayr was a ſufficient; maintenance for cheſe 
exanguious parts. Buzthus defe& or rather paucity of b 00d, is alſo agreeable 
unto many other Animals, whoſe ſolid nutriment we do. not cogtrovert;; .as 
may be. obſerved in other ſortsof Lizards, in Frogs. and divers Fiſhes, and 
| therefore an Horſe-leech will not readily faſten uponevery fiſh , gnd we. Amgot 
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read of much blood that was drawnfrom Frogs by Mice ; in thar, famous, bartel 


Thelaft and moſt common roms which begat or promoted this opinion,is the 
long continuation hereof without any viſible food ; which ſome obſerving, pre- 
cipitoufly conclude they eat not any atall. It cannot be denied ir is (if northe 
moſt of any) a very abſtemious Animal , and ſuch as by reaſon of its frigidiry, 
paucity of blood, and latitancy in the winter (abour which cime the obfervarions 


| tanceofthe patient, there will en CN: ' Andupon the like'grounds | 


| 6f nity; beſide frvartiis'6f orhers,” Rhudigings in” his'preteRions*taketh -it for 


fine altmenco, bath very ingettioufly attempred it ; deducing the cauſe hereof 


| onta miracle, 


are often made) will long ſubfiſt without a viſible ſfuſtentacion. Bur a like con- 
dition may bealſo obſerved in many other Animals, for Lizards and Leeches, as 
we have inade trial], will live ſome moneths without ſuſtenance, and we have in- 
cluded Siails in glaffes all winter, which have retarned to feed again in the ſpring. 
Now theſe notwithſtanding, are not concaved to paſs all their lives without food ; 
for ſo to argue is fallacious, and is moreover ſufficiently convicted by experi- 
erice. And therefore probably other relations are of rhe ſame verity, which are 
of the like affinity ; as is the conceit of the Rhimtacein Perſia, the Canis Levis of 
America, and the Manxcodinta of bird of Paradiſe in India. . 

To affigna reafon'of this abſtinence in Animals, or declare how without a ſup- 
ply there enſneth no deſtructive exhatiſtion, exccederh the limits and intention of 
my difcourſe. Fortwrins Licetiss in his' excelfent Trat , de his qui din vivunt 


frotn-an'equal conformity of natural heat and moiſtare, ar leaſt no conſiderable 
exuperancy'in'either, which concurring in an unaQtive proportion, the natural 
heat confurneth not'the'moiſture'(whereby enſuech no exhauftion) and the condi- | 
rion of 'natural moiſture is abſe to reſiſt the flender aion of heat ( whereby ir | 
needeth no reparation) and this is evident in Snakes, Lizards, Snails, and'divers 
otherInſeets latitant mariy*tmoneths in the'year , which being cold creatures, con- | 
taining g weak hear in a 'craſsor copious humidity , dolong fubſiſt wirthonr 'nu- 
rrition. For the aRivicy'of the agent , being not able co over-maſter the reſi- 


it is, that cold and'phtegmatick bodies, 'and'(as Hipprocr ares dererminerh ) thar | 
old men will beſt endure faſting. Now the ſame harmony and ſtationary cornſti- 
tution , as it happeneth in many fpecies , ſo'doth it fall'our ſometime in'Tndividu- } 
als.' For we read of many who have frved long time withqut aliment :; 'and be-| 
ſide deceitsandimpoſtires, there'may be'veritable Relations of ſome, who with- | 
out a miracle, and by peculiarity of temper, have far our-faſted Elias. Which | 
notwithſtaridingdoth'nortake'off the'miracle; for that may be miraculouſly | 
effeted:in'one,; which'is*rdturally'cauſable in another. Some naturally living | 
uiito an hundret; unto'which ape, others notwithſtanding could nor atcrain with- | 


F 


} 


or GAS KNEE. >. 
IS O94 1B IG 4 of 'the Oeftriage. | 


Htic'eominon opibion of the Ocſtridpe , Strathiocatnelus or Sparrow-Carnell| 
'Þ &hceives tharttdigeſtetvIrvn , andthisis confifred by the affirtpations 


 koeſhibeiti its motith. Notwithſtanding opon enquiry we'find i very queſtioriable, 
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granref* Fohibthes Dartiuein his Epilttes-pleaderh experiment for it; 'the com- 
jm pF derrey rfitfreck it, \ > aoatly deſc «h this Animal-with'-an 
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and the negative ſeems moſt reaſonably entertained ; whole verity irideed we do 
- | the rather deſire , becauſe hereby we ſhall relieve our ignorance of one occult ' 
qualicy ; for in the liſt thereof it is accounted; and in that notion imperioufly ob- | 
cruded upon us., For my own part, although have had the fighr of this Animal; 
{I have not had the opportuttity of irsexperiment, bur havereccived great occaſi- | 
on of doubr, from learned diſtourfers thereon: | 
For Ariſtotleand Oppianui who have particulary treated hereof are filentin this 
ſingularity ; either ommtring 17 as dubious; or as the Comment faith, reje&ting it | 
as fabulous: Pliny ſpeaketh generally, affirming onely, rhe digeſtion is wonder: | | 
full in this Animal , ef 5a» delivereth; that it digeſteth ſtones, withour any men! | | 
tion of Iron; Leo Africans, who lived in thoſe Countries. wherein they mot | 
abound, ſpeaketh diminurively, and bur half way into this aſſertion ; Surdum ac 
ſimplex animal eft , quicquid invent, abſque deleftu, uſque ad ferrum devorat : 

Fernelins in his ſecond De abdiris reramm canſir; extenuates ir; and Riolanm in 
his Comment thereof poſitively denies it: Some have experimentally refuted ic; 
as Albertus Magnus , and moſt plainly Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, whoſe words are 
theſe; Ego ferri fruſta devorare, dum Tridenti efſem, obſervavi ; fed que in- 
cotta rurſus excerneret ,. that is,” at my being at Trent, I obſerved the Ocſtridge 
ro ſwallow Tron, but yet ro exclude it undigettedagain. 

' . Now beſide experiment , it is in vain to attempt againſt ir by Philoſophical ar- 
gument, it being an occult quality, whichrontemns the law of Reafon, and de- | 
tends it ſelf by admitting noreafon atall. As for its poſſibility we ſhall nor at 
preſent diſpute ; nor will weaffirmthar Iron ingeſted ; receiverh in the ſtomack | tow /pori- | 
of the Oeſtridge no atkeration atall , but if any ſuch therebe, we ſuſpect this | bly) the Ro» 
effect rather from ſome way of corroſion, then any of digeſtion, not any li- mack of the | 
quid reduction or tendance to chilification by the power of natural heir, bit ra- were. 
ther ſome attrition from an acide and vitriotous humidity in 'the ftomack, which a wy 
may abſterſe and ſhave the ſcorious partsthereof. So ruſty Iron crammed Yown | 
the throat of a Cock; will become terſe and clezr agam in ics gizzard : So the | 
Counter which according to the relation of Amarzs remained a whole yeat in 
the body of a youth, and came ont mach corffumed arlaſt , might fuffer this di- 
minurion, rather from ſharp and acide humours , then the ſtrength of natural 
j heat, as he ſuppoſerh. So filver ſwallowed, and retained ſome time in the body, 

will eufn black, asif it had been dipped in #4wa fortis, or ſome corrofive water; 
bur Lead will remain unaltered ; for that metral containerh'in it a ſweet alt or 
ſugar, whereby ir reſiſteth ordinary corrofion; and will not eaſily diſfotve even 
in Aqua fortis. So when for medical uſes; we.take down the filings of Iron or 
Steel, we muſt not conceive it paſſeth unaltered from us; for though the grof- 
ſer parts be excluded again, yet are the difſoluble parcs extracted , whereby it 
| becomes effeual in deopilations:; and rherefore for ſpeedier operation we make 
 extintions, infuſions, and the like, whereby we extract the falc and ative parts 
"of the Medicine; which being inſolution, Tore eaſily enter the veins, And this| What the |. 
is that the Chymiſts mainly drive at in the attempt of their Aura# Potabile , rhar| Ebymiſts __ -| 
is, to reduce that indigeltible ſubſtance into ſuch a form.as may not be ejeR- —_— 
| pode Sm » buventer the cavities, and leſs accefſible parts of the body, wichour .2mgp=obe wh 
' COYFONON. | | ako a Rs | 
| ' The/ground of this conceir is irs fwallowing downdragments of Tron , which |: 
; en nets, bo flere iKation, have theteforeconcervedir Uigeſterh them , | | 
| which is an-infert tequent. 


nce not to beadmitred,, as/being a faffacy -6f the co nt, | 
ar is, concluding « potion of re” conſquee, in he poſton of the | 
' antecetient. © For many thitiss areſwalloweCby Animils, rarhet for conditnghr, ve0teK 

' £uft or Medicament, then any fubftancial nutrimenr. 'So Ponltrey, andeſpeciatly Liv © 
' the Turkey,” do'of thetiifelves'take'down ſtones; and we haye found atone time | ; 
| mthegizzzrtof-a Turkey -nolels then ſeventrandred. Now theſe rather con- f "0 
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| | cur unto digeſtion, then are themſelves digeſted ; for we have found them alſo in 

| the guts and excrements ; but their deſcent is very ſlow , for we have given them | 
ES ' Nonesand ſmall piecesof iron, which eighteen days after we have found remain-: 
' ingin the gizard. And therefore the experiment of Lengixs and others might be 
. miſtaken, whillt after the taking they expeRed it ſhould come down within a day | 
| . or twoafter. Thus alſo we ſwallow Cherry-ſtones,bur void them unconcoRted,and 
How Cherty- | we uſually ſay they preſerve us from ſurfet ; for being hard bodies they conceive a 
ſtones may be ſtrong and durable heat in the ſtomack, and ſo prevent the crudiries of their fruit , 


1 
' 
' 


thougkr ot "2 And upon the like reaſon do culinary operators obſerve, that fleſh boils beſt, when 
| 9 depen - the bones are boiled wich ir. Thus dogs will eat graſs, which they digeſt not : Thus 


Cherries, © Camels to make the water fapid, do raiſe the mud with their feet -: Thus horſes 
' will knable at walls, Pigeons delight in faltſtones. Rars will gnaw Iron, and 
| Ariſtotle ſaith the Elephant ſwallowerh ſtones. And thus may alſo the Oe-| 
| tridge ſwallow Iron, not as his proper aliment, bur for the ends #bove expreſſed, | | 
' andeven as weobſerve the like in other Animals. * £1 
; And whether theſe fragments of Iron and hard ſubſtances ſwallowed by the Oe- 
 ſtridge, have notalſo that uſe in their ſtomacks, -which they have in other birds ; 
; that is,in ſome way to ſupply the uſe of teeth, by commolition, grinding and com- | 

preſſion of their proper aliment, upon the action of the ſtrongly conformed mu. | 
cles ofthe ſtomack, as the honor'd Dr. Harvey diſcourſeth, may alſo be conſidered. | 
What effe& therefore may be expected from theſtomack of an Oeſtridge by ap- 
plication alone to further digeſtion in ours, beſide the experimental refuce of Ga- 
| lex, we refer it unto conſiderations above alledged ; Or whether there be any 
more credit to be given unto the Medicine of £1ia», who affirms the ſtones they 
ſwallow havea peculiar vertue for the eyes, then that of Hermolaus and Pliny 
drawn from the urine of this Animal ; let them determine who can ſwallow fo | 
ſtrange a tranſmiſſion of qualities,or believe that any Bird or flying Animatdoth | 
ſeparately and diſtin&ly urine beſide the Bat. 

That therefore an Oeſtridge will ſwallow and take down Iron , is eafily to be 
granted : that oftentimes they paſs entire away,if we admir of ocular teſtimony not 
to be denied. And though ſome experiment may alſo plead ,- that ſometimes they 
are ſo altered, as not to be found or excluded in any diſcernable parcels: yer whe- 
ther this be not effeted by ſome way of corroſion , from ſharp and diſſolving 
humidicies, rather then any proper digeſtion, chilifative mutation, or alitnental 
converſion, is with good reaſon doubted. 


Cuare. XXII. 
Of Unicorns horn. 


YReat account and much profit is made of Unicorns horn, at leaſt of that 
| which beareth the name thereof, wherein notwithſtanding, many I per-| 
ceive.ſuſpe&t an Impoſture , and-ſome conceive there is no ſuch Animal excans. 
| Herein therefore to draw up our determinations, beſide the ſeveral place of 
of Scripture mentioning this Animal -( which ſome may well contend to onely | 
meant of the Rhinoceros) we are ſo far from denying there is any Unicorn at all, | _ 
| Some doubt | chat we affirm there are many kindsthereof. In the number of Quadrupedes, we 
jtobemade | 1:11 concede noleſsthen five, that is, the Indian Ox, the Indian Aſs, the Rhi- 
CT)  noceros, the Oryx, and that which is more eminently termed Monoceres, or Uni- 
Serlprur. Cor. ' Some in theliſt of fiſhes, as that deſcribed by Olaws, Alberts and others ; 
| al. | = and 
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and ſome Unicorns we will allow even amongInſets, as thoſe four kinds of na”. 
ſicornous Beetles.deſcribed by 3»fferns. | | | 
| Secondly, Although we concede there be many Unicorns , yer are we ſtill to | 
ſeek, for whereunto to affix this horn in queſtion, or to determine from which | 
thereof wereceive this magnified Medicine, we have no affurance,; of any faciſ: | 
factory deciſion. For alchough we ſingle our one, and eminently thereto aſlign | 
the nameof the Unicorn , yet can we not be ſecure what creature is meant there- | 
by; whac conſtant ſhape itt holderh, or in what number to be received, For as far | 
as our endeavours diſcover, this, Arimal is not uniformly defcribed , but diffe. | 
rently ſet-farth by thoſe that undertake it: Pliny affirmeth it is a fierce and Ezrrible The U vicorn 
creature; Yartomamins a tame and manſuete Animal : thoſe which Garcias ab how variouſly 
Horto deſcribed abour the cape of good hope, were beheld with heads like horſes ; **Po*icd by 
thoſe wich Vartomannus beheld, be deſcribed with the head of a Deer ; Pliny, Authors, | 
elian, Solinus, andafter theſe from ocular aſſurance , Pawlns Venttas affirmeth 
the feet of the Unicorn are undivided,and like the Elephants: Bur thoſe two which 
Vartomannss beheld at Mecha, were as he deſcriberh,footed like a Goat. As «+ tj 
an deſcribeth, it is inthe bigneſs of an Horſe; as YVartomarnus, of a Colt, that 
which Thevzr ſpeaketh of was not ſo big as an Heifer , but Paxulns Veretns af- 
firmeth, they are bur lictle leſs then Elephants, Which are diſcriminations very 
material, and plainly declare, that under the ſame name Authors deſcribe not the 
ſame Animal : ſo that the Unicorns horn of one, is not that of another, alchough 
we proclaim an equal vercueinall. : | 
Thirdly, Although we were agreed what Animal this was, or differed nor" I 
in its deſcription , yet. would this alſo afford but little ſatisfaction, for the horn' : 
we commonly extol, is not the ſame with that of the Ancients. For that in the | 
deſcription of e-£ lian and Pliny was black : this which is ſhewed amongſt us is 
cemmonly white, none black , and of thoſe five which Scaliger beheld, though 
one ſpadiceous, or of a lightred, and ewo enclining to red, yet was there nor” 
any df this complexion among them. | 
Fourchly , What horns ſoever they be which paſs amongſt us, they are nor 
farely the horns of any one kind of Animal, but muſt proceed from ſeveral forts 
of Unicorns, For ſomeare wreathed, ſome not : That famous one which is 
preſerved at St. Dennis near Pars, hath wreathy ſpires ; and choekary turnings 
aboutit, which agreeth with the deſcription of che Unicorns-horn in «+ {ian : 
Thoſe two in the treafute of St. Mark are plain, and beſt accord with thoſe of 
the Indian Aſs, or the deſcriptions of other Unicorns : Alberrus Mani deſcrib- 
ech one ten foor long, and at the baſeabour thirteen inches compaſs : And that 
of Antwerp which Goropins Becanas deſcribeth, isnot much inferiour unco iT; 
which beſt agree unto the deſcriptions of the Sea-Unicorns , for theſe; as Olans 
effirmech, are-of that ſirengh and bigneſs, asable to penetrate the ribs of ſhips. 
The ſane is more probable, in that-it was brought from Iftand, from whence, as 
Becanus affirmerh, three other werebroughtinhis days : And wehave heard of 
ſome which have'ibeen found by the Sea-fide, and brought unto us from America. 
So:thatwhitewe-commend the Unicorns horn; and eonceiveic peculiar bu unto 
"oneanimal; under apprehenſion of the fame verttne, we uſe very many.; and 
commend that effe&ifrom all; which every-one-confineth -unto-ſome one hehach 
either ſeen or deſcribed. APA ee > AS. | 
Fifthly, Although cherebe matyUtiieorns, and conſequently many horns, | | 
yet many therearewhich 'bearthar name, -and currantly. paſs among us, which | 
wreno horns al. ' Such are- choſe fragments and pieces of Lapis Cerdtites, com: | 1, 
monly termed Cornefoftle,” whereof 'Barius bad-no leſs then twenty ſeveral ſorts | ; 
| ſented him for'Unicornshorn. Hereof-1n Tabrerrancous-cavities, and under | | 
| heearch therere many.tobe found-in ſeveralparts of -Germany , which arebur | 
b dren and petrifaftive murations ef hard-bodies ; * — | | 
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; of teeth, of bones, and branches of trees, whereof there are ſome ſoimperfeRly 
converted, as to retain the odor and qualities of their originals; as he relateth of 
pieces of Aſh-and Walnur. Again, in moſt, if not all which paſs amongſt us, 
and areextolled for precious horns, we diſcover not an affection common unto 
other horns , that is, they mollifie not with fire, they ſoften not upon decoction 
or infuſion, nor will they afford a jelly, or mucilaginqus concretion in either, 
which notwithſtanding we may effe&t in Goats horns, Sheeps, Cows and Harts- 
horn, inthe horn of the Rhzzoceros, the horn of the Priſtis or Sword-fiſh. Nor 
do they become friable or eaſily powderable by Philoſophical calcination, thar is, 
from the vapor or ſteam of water , but ſplit and rift contrary to other horns. 
Briefly, that which is commonly received,and whereof there be ſo many fragments 
preſerved in England ; is not onely no horn, but a ſubſtance harder then a bone, 
Vathens that is, the tooth of a Morſe or Sea-horſe , in the midit of the ſolider part con- 
horn com- | £aining a curdled grain, which is not to be found in Ivory. This in Northern Re-| 
monly uſed | gionsis of frequent uſe for hafts of knives, or hilts of ſwords, and being burnt be- 
in Erg/and, | comes a good remedy for fluxes : but Antidotally uſed, and expoſed for Unicorns 
what It bs. horn, it is aninſufferable deluſion , and with more veniable deceit, it mighr have - 
been praCiſed in Harts-horn. | 
The like deceit may be practiſed in the teeth of other Sea-animals, in the reeth 
alſo of the Hippopotamwe , or great Animal which frequenterh the River Ns: : 
/ For we read that.the ſame was anciently uſed in ſtead of Ivory or Elephants tooth. 
Nor is it to be omitted, what hath been formerly ſuſpected, but now confirmed 
by Olans Wormins, and T homas Bartholinxs , that thoſe long horns preſerved 
as pretious rarities in many places , are but the teeth of Narhwhales, to be found 
about Iſland, Greenland and other Northern regions; of many feet long , com- 
monly wreathed, very deeply faſtned in the upper jaw, and ſtanding directly for- 
' | De vnicornu, | ward, graphically deſcribed in Bartholinns, according unto one- ſent from a Bi- 
| ſhop of Iſland, not ſeparated from the crany.. Hereof Aercator hath taken no- | 
rice in his deſcription of Iſland : ſome relations hereof there ſeem to be in Purchas, 
who alſo delivereth that the horn at Windſor, was in his ſecond voyage brought 
hither by Frobiſher. Theſe before the Northern difgoveries, as unknown rarities, 
werecarried by Merchants into all parts of Exrope; and though found on the 
Sea-ſhore, were ſold at yery high rates, butare now become more common, and 
probably in time will prove of little eſteem; and the bargain of 7#/ixs rhe 
third , be accounteda very hard one, who {tuck not to give many thouſand 
crowns for one. _ | 
Nor is it great wonder we may be ſo deceived in this , being daily gulled in the 
brother Antidote Bezoar ; whereof though many be falſe, yet one there paſſeth 
amongſt us of more intolerable deluſion ;; ſomewhat paler then the true ſtone, and 
iven by women inthe extremity of great diſeaſes , which notwithſtanding is no 
one, but ſeems to be the ſtony ſeed of ſome Lichoſpermum or greater Grumwell , 
or the Lobus Echinatus of Clzſ;#s, called alſo the Bezoar Nut ; for being broken, 
it diſcovereth a kernel of a leguminous ſmell and caſt, bitter like a Lupine,and will 
ſwell and ſprout if fer io the ground, and therefore more ſerviceable for- iſſues, 
then dangerous and virulent diſeaſes. bick 
| Sixthly, Although we were ſatisfied we had the Unicornshorn , yet were ic no 
injury unto reaſon to queſtion the efficacy thereof, or whether thoſe vertues pre- 
tended do properly belong unto it. For what, we obſerve, (and it eſcaped not the 
obſervation of Paulus fovins many years paſt) none of the Ancients aſcribed any 
medicinal or antidotal vertue unto the Unicorns horn ; and-that which e£ /iay 
extolleth, who was the firſt and only manof the Ancients who ſpake of the me- 
dical vertue of any Unicorn, was the horn of the Indian Aſs;; whereof, faith he 
the Princes of thoſe parts make bowls and drink therein, as preſeryatives againſt 
Poyſon, Convulſions, and the Falling-fickneſs.Now the deſcription of that horn is | 
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| not agreeable unto that we commend ; for that (ſaith he) is red above; white be- 
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ceive the opinion of the fame vertue, yet is it not the ſame hoxn whereunto the 


Antients aſcribed it. | 
* Laſtly, Although we allow it an Antidorall efficacy, and ſuch as the An- 
cients commended, yet are there ſome vertues aſcribed thereto: by Moderns 
hor eaſjly to be received ; andit hath ſurely {a!2 out in this, as other magnified 
{ ttedicines, whoſe operations effetuall in ſome diſcaſes, are preſently ex. 
tended unto all. Thar ſome Antidotall quglicy ic may have, we have no rea- 
fon to deny; for fince Elks boofs and horns are magnified for Epilepſies, | 
fince not only-the bone in the heart, but the horn of a Deer is Alexiphar- "= | 
macal, and ingredient into the confection of Hyacinth, 'and the EleRuary of F=pullre of 
| Maximilian ; © we cannot without prejudice except againſt the efficacy of this. ions. 
| But when we affirm it is une only Antidoral to proper venoms, and ſubſtances: 
deftruive by qualities cangat expreſs; bur that it reſiſteth alſo Sub-! 
| limare, Arſenick, and poyſons which kill by fecond qualities, that is, by cor- 
| rofion of parts; I doubt we exceed the properties of its nature, and the prox | 
mifes of experiment will not ſecure the adventure. And: therefore in ſuch 
extremities, whether there be. not more pobable relief from fat and oylie fub- 
ftances, which are the open tyrants over ſalt and corroſive bodies, then precious 
and cordial medicines which operate by ſecrer and diſputable propricties; or 
whether he that ſwallowed Lime, and drank down Mercury water, did not 
more reaſonably place his cure in milk, butcer or oy), then if he had recurred 
unto Pearſ and Bezoar ; common reaſon at all times, and necefity in the like 
cafe would eaſily determine. BELET IE. Ws 
Since therefore chere'be many Unicorns ; ſince that whereto we appropriate a 
hornis ſo variouſly deſcribed, charic ſeemeth either never ro hayebeen ſeen by 
two perfons, or not to have been one animall, Since though they agreed.in the 
| { deſcriptionof the animall, yeris northe;hara weextoll theiſame wich that of the 
{ Ancients ; Since-what horns ſoever they bethat paſs among vs, they are notthe 
| horns of one, but ſeverall animals : Since many in common uſe and high eſteem are 
no horns at all: Since ifthey were true horns, yet might their vertues be que- 
ſtioned : Since though we allowed-ſame yertues, yer were not ,others-to here- 
{ ceived, with what fecurity.a man may rely 0n-this remedy; the miſtreſs. of fools 
| hachalready inftru&ed ſome, and towiſdom ( which is never 500 wiſetolearn ) 
| 1t is not tooate to conſider. | x7 
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Cu ar, XXIV. | ; 
| WEED That all Aninnals of the Land, are in #htir kind in the Sea. 


h Lo G8 , , : 

| "Fre utantrerche Land, are in. their kind in the Sea, although received as 
& A priſe le, is atenent very queſtianable, and,will admic of reſtrainc. For, 

| ſoqye in <he'$ea are not to be .marche by any enquiry at Land, apd hold.thoſe: 


ſhapes which-rerreſtvious forms approack.not, as may.be obſerved in the Mogn- 

fih, or:Orthragoriſcusgbeſeverall ſores.ofRaiais, Torpedo's, Oyſters, and many| . 

more ; andfomethere-greinthe Land -which were gevermainined to.þejnthe! H litery of 
&S. 


| Sea, gs Panthers, Hywna's, Camels, Sheep, Molls, and oghers, which carry no, £ 
mein{Abyology, norare torbe foundinahe;cxaRt deſcxiptions of Rendelerins; 


Gefner;or Aldrovandus: ' EF 
| - =” Wee | __ Again, | ©. 
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F eb. Colu'mn 
de flirp, rayio* 
' 1: buy, orchy, 

i Cercod theeo- 

' phora, dnthro» 
: pophi #2, 


| Again, Though many there be which make out their nominations, as th 
Hedge-hog , Sea-ſerpents and others, yet are there alſo very many-rhat 

che name of animalsat Land, which hold no reſemblance in corporal -configura- 
tion, in which account we compute Yulpecula , Canis, Rana, Paſſer, Cucnlns, 


Dog, the Sparrow or Frog-fiſh , and are known by common names with 
thoſe4t Land, as their deſcribers atteſt, rhey xeceive not. thee appellations 
from a torall ſimilicude- in figure , but any concurvence- in common accidents, 
in-colour , condition or ſingle conformation. 'As for Sea-horſes which much 
confirm this! aſſertion; in their conmmon deſcriptions , they are butCroteſco 
deliniations which fill up empty ſpaces in Maps , :and meer piGorial inyen- 
tions', not any Phyſical ſhapes : ſutable unto thoſe which ( as Pliny deliver- 
eth ) Praxiteles long ago tet out in the Temple of Dowitivs. , For that 
which is commonly Called a Sea-horſe, is properly called a Morſe, and makes 
not out thar ſhape. That which the Ancients named Hippocempes is a little 
animal abour fix inches long, and not preferred beyond he cladlis, of Inſects. 
That which they termed Hippoporammns an amphibious animal , about the River 
Nile, fo little reſemblegh an horſe, that as Mathielar oblſerveth, inall except 
the feet, it better makes out a ſwine., That which they termed a Lion, was 
bur a kind of Lobſter : and that they called che Bear, was but one kind of Crab : 
and that which they named Bos marinus , was not-as we [corceive a fiſh re- 
ſembling an Oxe, pur a Skaite or Thornback, ſo named from its bigneſs, .ex- 
preſſed by the Greek word Bons, which is a prefix of augmentation'co many 
werdsin that language. III = 


| a Juſtifiable_ reſemblance to-ſome at Land, yet are the mgjor part which bear 
their names unlike , ner do they otherwiſe reſemble the creatures ;0n-carth , 
then they on earth the conſtellarions' which paſs under animall names in} 
heaven: nor the Dog-tiſh-ac Sea' much more make out the Dog of the Land, 
then that his cogneminal or name-ſake in the heavens. ; Now if from a fi- 
militude in ſome, it be reaſonable 'ro infer a correſpondency in all-, we may 
draw this analogy of animals upon-plants; for vegerables there:are whic 
carry a near and allowable ſimilicude unto animals.. We might alſo, conclude 
that animal ſhapes: were generally made our /in: minerals: for ſeveral ſtones 
thereare that beat heir names in relacion to animals or their parts, .as Laps an- 
gnings, Conthites, Echinites, Encephalites, c/£ gopthalmus,and many more , as will 
appear'inthe Writers of Minerals, and eſpecially in. Betizs and Aldrovandus. 
Moreover if we concede , that the animals of one.Element, might. bear the 
names of thoſe inthe other , yerin tri& reaſon the watery productions ſhould 
have the prenomitiation : -and they of-the land rather derive their names, then 
nominate thoſe of the Sea. . For the watery plantations were firſt exiſtent, 


and as they enjoyed a priotity 'in form, hadalſo in nature precedent denomi- 
ous animals aſſigned 'a name appropriate unto. their. natures; \fram: ſucceeding: 


nated unto-creatures-known at Land ;- who in themſel ves badindepenndent. names 
and not tobe called after them, which were'created before them... ;-.,,.. * > 
Laſtly, By this aſſertion! we reſtrainthe hand-of-God, - and abridge' the va- 
riety of 'the creation;. making the"creacures of one: Element , but an ati 
over thoſe of another., and conjoyningas ic were-the ſpecies of-things whic 
ſtood ar diſtance in the intelleR of 'God; and chough united in; the Chaos , 
had ſeveral ſeeds of their creation. | For althougt-in-thar indiſtinguyſhr. maſs , 


Aſellus, Turdas, Lepns, &c. Wherein while ſome are called che. Fox , the | 


And thrrefore although it be not denied that ſome'in the water do carry | 


| 


nations ; bur falling not under that Nomenclature of Adam, which unto terreſtri- | 


ſpeators they received arbitrary appellations ; and were reſpeRively. denomi- 


all things ſeemed one;-yet ſeparated. by the - voice: .of God ,; according to 
their ſpecies, they came out in incommunicated . varieties.,: and itfela- 
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| diet prefcribed in Paradiſe, and the ſtare of innocency. 


' Boor 3. aud Common Exnons. 
tive ſeminalities, as well as divided places; and ſo although we ſay the world: 


is, a diſtin& creation of diftinguiſht creatures , a diſtinion in time of crea- 
tures divided in nature, and a ſeveral approbation and ſurvey in every one. 


| we 


was made in fix daies, yet was there as it were a world in every one; that | 


| Cuary, XXV. 


Concerning 'the common courſe of Diet, in making choice of ſome 
| Animals, and abſtaining from eating others, M 


\/ VT we confine our food unto tettain Animals, and rotally rejet 
| fore *orhers;, how theſe diſtinctions crept into ſeveral Nations; and 
' whether this practice be built upon ſolid reaſon, or chiefly ſupported by cuſtome 
; or Opinion ; may admit conſideration. ; pers | 
| } or firſt there is no abſoluce n—_— to feed onatiy; and if we reſiſt not 
' the ſtream of Authority; and ſeveral diductions from holy Scripture : there 
was no Sarcophagie before the flood ; and without the eating of fleſh , our 
fathers from vegitable aliments , preſerved themſelves unto longer lives, then 
| cheir poſterity by any other. For whereas it is plainly ſaid, I have given you 
every herb which'is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree; to you it 
ſhall be for meat; - preſently after the delage , when the ſame had deſtroyed 
or infirmed the nature of vegetables, .by an expreſſion of enlargement, it is 
again delivered : Every moving thing tha liveth, ſhall be meat for you, even 
as the green herb, havel ren you all things. . - mY 
And therefore although ir be ſaid that Abe! was a Shepherd, and it be not 
readily conceived , the firſt men would keep ſheep, except they made food 
thereof: grear Expoſitors will rell us , chat it was pattly for their skins, 
wherewith chey were cloathed , partly for their milk , whereby they. were 
ſuſtained ; and partly for Sacrifices, which rhey alſo offered. 6 
And though it may ſeem improbable , that they 


offered fleſh, yet car not 
thereof; and Abel can hardly be ſaid to offer che firſtlings of his flock, and 


| rhe fat or accepcable. part, if men uſed not to taſte the ſame, whereby ro raiſe 
ſuch diſtintions : ſome will confine the caring of fleſh unto the line of Cain, | 


who extended their luxury , and confined nor unto the rule of God. Thar if 
at any time the line of Sech car fleſh, it was ke rn err and only ar their 
ſacrifices; or elſe ( as Grozizs hinteth ) if any ſuch pradtice there were, it 
was not from the beginning , bur from chat time when the waies of men were 
corrupted ;-and whereof it is ſaid , thac the wickedneſs of mans heart was 
great ;-'the more righreous part of mankind probably conforming unto the 
And yet however the 

practice of men conformed; this was the injunRion of God, ay h 

tore ſufficienit, without the food of fleſh. rn Ho 
That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt rhe faithfull party before the flood + 


become more probable ,. becauſe they refrained the ſame for ſome tine after. 
tor fo was it generally delivered of the'golden age and raign of Saigrs; 
which -is conceived the time of Noah, before the building of Gabel. Andbe 
chat-conſidereth how agreeable this. 1s' umo the traditions of the” Genrijes ; | 
char chat'iage- was of one' rongue : thar 'Sarwrn devotired all his fons but | 
three; chat .he was the. ſon of ' Oceanws and Therrs, that a Ship was his | 


Symbok ;- chat he taught the culture of vineyards, and rhe art of husbaridry 
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| whether the denottiination were bux comparative, and of beaſts leſs commodi- 
| ous for fed, alchough.nor ſimply. bad, is not yerreſolved. 


from thence we hold' no reftriftion., as being no rule unto Nations beſides the 
'Fews in. detetical conſideration., or natural choice of diet, they being en- 


cially rhereby.to. avoid. community. with the Gentiles upon promiſcuous com- 


menlaley.r of £0 
they were enjoine 


BEnguiries ints Wulgar Books 3. 
and. was therefore deferibed with a ſickle; may-well conceive, theſe traditions 
had'thew _— in-Neah. : Nordid this practice terminate in him, but was con- 
ringed aoleadt in-many after: as ( beſidethe Pythagoriens of old, and Banyan 
now in Ina, : who upon fingle opinions refrain the food of fleſh ) ancient records 
do hint or plainly deliver. Although we deſcend nor folow, as that of + /* 
clepiades delivered by Porphyrins, that men began to feed on fleſh in the raign of 
Pygmaleon brother of Dido, who invented ſeveral torments, to puniſh the ear- 
ers of fleſh. | | ' 

Nor did men only refrain from the fleſh of heaſts at firſt, but as ſome will | 
have it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould believe very grave con- 
jeQturers, carnivofous. animals now, were. not fleſh devourers then, according to 
the expreſſion of the divine proviſion for them. To every beaſt of the earth, and 
to every fowl of the ayr, I have given every green herb for mear, and it was ſo. 
As isalſo colle&ed from the ſtore laid up in the Ark ; wherein there ſeems, to have 
been no fleſhy proviſioa for carnivorous Animals. For of every kind of unclean 
beaſt there went but two into the Ark : and therefore nd ſtock of fleſh to ſuſtain 


. 


But when ever it be acknowledged that men began to feed on fleſh , yet 
how they berook themſelves after ro particular kinds thereof , with reje&tion 
of raany others, is a point not clearly determined. As for the diſtinction of 
clean agg unctean beaſts , the original is obſcure, and falveth not our practice. 
For. ho Animal is naturally unclean, or hath this charaRer in nature, and 
PETE Whehe. in this diſtintion there were not fome myſtical intention ;, 

lier Hoſes after the diſtinjon made of unclean beaſts, did not name theſe fo 
re.the flood by, anticipation: whether this diſtinQtion before the flood , 
were 1 X only in regard of ſacrifices, as that delivered after was in regard of 
food * ( for many were clean for food, which were unclean for facrifice ) or 


Andasfor the ſame diſtintiqn jn che time of Moſes, long after the flood, 


- 
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{cales, the Swine, Chny and. Hare, a.dainty diſh. with the Ancients; as is 
ered by Galen, teſtified by Martial, asthe popular opinion implied, that 


pt Ss the 74s Fo ep 2 IRE veg of the Spartans, which was made 
: w' FT (- S OL ; NE ; Th bt 
ie of other Nazgns, weſhall diſcover that they, refrained 
| lo Phey opp | Rees Fen thatis, ans andy diſhes, | 
| $6 Iceorting m6 Hergdotas,, ſome + grptianc refrained fines fleth, asan impure 
| ' ard (Oididynimal : which whoever bur touched, was fainco waſh himſelf, 
_—_ OT ES - 1 ____ Some 


Some abftained ſuperſtiriouſly. or uporv religious. conſideration : So the Syri- 
ans refrained Fifh and Pigeons 5 the /E gyprians of old, Dogs, Eelsand Cro- 
codiles; though Zeo African delivers, that many: of late, do eatthemwith 
good guſt: and Herodotas 'alfo affirmeth, that the Ezypaiens of Elephnentine 
( unto whom they were not facred, )) did ear thereof in elder: times: - and 
Writers teſtifie, that they are eatenart this day in India and Amerita. « And ſo” |, . . 
as Cefar reports, unto the' ancient Brizarns it was piaculous to taftea:Gooke:, wh oa 
which diſh ar Preſent no table rs withour. 1+ [171 665 2118125 
j Unto ſome Nations the abſtinence was political and for fomecivill advantage : 

So the Theſſalians refrained Storks, becauſe they deſtroyed rheir Serpents, and 
the like in fundry animals rs obſervable in other Natians; + 4 4 | 

And under all rheſe copfiderations were ſome animals refrained + fo the Jews 
abſtained from ſwine art firft ſymbolically, as an Embleme. of impurity, : and 
not for fear of the Leprofie, as Taciras would put upon them. "the Creriaws 
ſuperſticiouſly, upon tradition that 7-pirey was ſuckled in thar canntrey þy. a. 

Sow. © Some <A gyptiars politically , becauſe they fupplyed the labour of plow 

ing by rooting up the ground. And upon kke conſiderations perhaps the: Phe:i 

nicians and Syriansfed not on this Animal : and as Solis reports; the Arabiaus 

alſo and 1:dians. A great part of mankind refraintng one of the belt foods ,, and. 4,1 Gl 
ſuch as Pythagoras himfelf would eat, who, as Ariſtoxenusrecords, refuled not to* lib. 4. = 


feed on Pigs. | { 3024 + 2113 SN: 
Moreover while we ſingle ont feveral diſhesand reje& others, the feleftion 
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one age, which are decried and nauſeared in another. Thus inthe: dayes of Afere. 2 greac re- 
nas, no. fleſh was preferred before young Aſes , which notwithſtanding became-; = with the 
abominable nnco fecceoding appetites. Ar the Table of Hefiogabalus the conbs >> <ha0h 
of Cocks were'an eſteemed fervice; which country Rtomacks' wilt no admit! at | eſteemed now. 
ours. The Sumen or belly and dugs of ſwine wich Pig, and ſometimes beaten 
and þruifet unto death : che womb of the fame Animal; eſpecially char was bar» 
ren, or elſe had caſt her yonng ones , though a rough and menibvanous part, was. 
magnified by Roman Pallats; whereunto nevertheleſs we'cannoc perfwrade our 
ſtomacks, How Alec, Muriaand Garum, would humonrour guttt know nor ; 
but ſurely few thereare that could delight in their Cyceos;. thagis, the common } 
draught of Honey, Cheefe, parchr Barley-flower, Oyl and Wine; - whicts not- 
wichitanding wasa commended mixture; and in bigh efteemamongrthem, We 
mortifie our ſelves with the dicr of file , andthinkwe fare-conrſhyif we tefrain 
from the flefh of ocher animals: Bur antiquity held anocher: opinion hereof : 
when Pythagorasin prevention of huxury adviſed, not fo mucl.asro raſkeron- fiſh, 
Since the Rhodians were wont to call thenr clowns that eat flefh: : and fince P/-v0t6 
evidence the.cemperance of the' noble Greeky before Troy, obſerved; that icwaznor 
found they fd an fifh, though So tay fo long near the Heleſpont ;* and was 0] gg 0. 
ly obſerved iti the companions of Fferelans, that being almoſt ftarved, they-betook. 
themſelves ro-fifhing abour Pharos. + zh TT. © ru 

Nor will ( I fear) the atreſt or preſcript of Philoſophers and Phyſitians, be |: 
a ſufficient ground to confirm or warrant common practice, as is deducible from |. 
ancient Writers, from Hippocrates, Galen, Simeon Sethi; and the later tracts | Non.de reci- 
of Nounus and Caſtellanus. So Ariſtotle and Alberrus commend the fleſh of | bayia. 
young Hawks : Galen the fleſh of Foxes about Autumn when they feed on | 


Grapes : bur condemneth Quails, and ranketh Geeſe but with Oeſtriges : which} 'G.1, Atim-fac. | 


notwithſtanding, preſent practice and every table extolleth. Men think they| 14- 3. 

have fared hardly, if in times of extremity they have deſcended ſo low as Dogs : : 

but Galen delivererh, that young, fat and gelded, they were the food of many | &4-Simpl-fac- 

Nations : and Hippocrates ranketh the fleſh of Whelps with that of Birds: who => - "FR 

alſo commends them againſt the Spleen, and to promote conception: The opini-| ſupyfi 
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ſeems butarbicrary, or upon opinion , for many are eommended and cryod wpin» Cerrain diſhes 


'Caſtideeſu car- | 
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A problem, 


| practice, who obſerve not this diſtinction in fiſhes : nor regard the fame in 


to convert the ſame into laudable alimenc ) we refuſe not many whoſe dier is 


and conceived the very blood thereof deſtructive, bur no diet is more com- 
mon among the T arters, who alſo drink their blood. And though this may 
only ſeem an adventure of Northren ſtomacks, yet as Herodorws tells us, in the 
hocrer clime of Perſia, the fame was a convivial diſh, and ſolemnly eaten ar 
the feaſts of rheir nativities : whereat they dreſſed whole Horſes, Camels and 


ficient to fill the bellies of their gueſts. — F 

Again , While we confine our diet in ſeveral places, all things almoſt are 
eaten, if we take in the. whole earch : for that which is refuſed in one coun- 
try is accepted in another, and in the collective judgement of the world, par- 
ticular diſtinions are overthrown. Thus were it not hard to ſhew, thac 
Tigers, Elephants, Camels, Mice, Bats and orhers, are the food of ſeveral 
countries ;- and Zerizs with others delivers, that ſome Americans eat of all 
kinds, not refraining Toads and Serpents : and ſome have run fo high, as noc 
| to ſparethe fleſh of man : a practiſe inexcuſable, nor co be drawn into example , 
a diet beyond the rule and largeſt indulgence of God. | | 
| As' for the objectiongainſt beaſts and birds of prey, it acquitteth not our 


our diet of Pikes, Perches and Eels, Nor are we excuſed herein , if we ex- 
amine the ſtomacks of Mackerels , Cods and Whitings. Nor is the foulneſs of 
feed ſufficient to jultifie our choice; for ( beſide that their natural heat is able 


more _— then ſome which we reject, as may be conlidered in hogs, ducks, 
puets and many more. 
| Thus we perceive.the practiſe of diet doth hold no certain courſe, nor 


{ folid rule of ſelection or confinement; Some in an indiſtinct voracity eating 


- | Wherein indeed 'neceſficy ; reaſon; and Phyſick , are the beſt determinators. 
Surely many animals may be fed on, like many plants, though not inalimen- | 


| concerning health and might prolong our daics, bur muſt not this diſcourſe, 


almoſt 'any, athers out of a timerous pre-opinion , refraining very many. 


tal, yet medical conſiderations : Whereas having raiſed Antipathies by prejudpe- 
ment or education, we often nanſeate proper meats, and abhor that diet which diſ- 
eaſe or temper requireth. | | 

Now whether it were not beſt co conform unto the ſimple dier of our fore- 
fathers, whether pure and ſimple waters were not more healrhfull then fer. 
mented liquors; whether there be not anample ſufficiency withour all fleſh, 
in the food of honey, oyl, jury ar ſeveral ro hy war above variety of 
grains, pulſes all ſorts of fruits, ſince ci cad or beverage may be 
meats? or whether the common food of one countrey be not more agree- 
able unto another ? how indiſtinctly all ctempers apply unco the ſame, and 
how the diet of youth and oldage is confounded : were conſiderations much 


CunuaP. 


6n in Galexs time; which Pliny alſo followeth, deeply condemned Horſefleſh, | 


Aſſes; contemning the Poverty of Grecian fealts, as unfurniſh'd. of diſhes ſuf- | 


of -all > whether nations have rightly confined unto ſeveral | 


&, 
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ho Coma XXVT. 
Of Sperma-Ceti, aud the Sperma-Ceti Whale. 


VV Sperma-Ceti is, men might juſtly doubt, ſince the learned Hof- | 
| mannus in his work of Thirty years, faith plainly, Neſcio quid fit. | De medicamen- 
And therefore need not wonder at the variety of opinions; while ſome conceiv- | *4 oficin. 
ed it to be flos mars, and many, a bituminous fubſtance Aoating upon the ſea, 
That ir was not the ſpawn of the Whale, according ro vulgar conceit, or 
nominal appellation, Phyloſophers have always doubted , not. eaſily conceiving 
the Seminal humour of Animals,. ſhould be inflammable , or of a floating nature. 
That it proceedeth from che Whale, beſide the relation of Cl#/:z« and other 
learned obſervers, was indubicably determined, not. many years ſince by a Sperma- 
Ceti Whale, caſt on our coaſt of Norfo/k, Which, to lead an further inquiry, | Near ell. 
we cannot omit to inform. It contained no 'lels., chen ſixty foot 0 leverh, the 
head ſomewhat peculiar , wich a Jarge prominency over che mouth ;: teeth | 
only in the lower Jaw, received into fleſhy ſockets in, che upper. The Weight 
;| of the largeſt about two pound : No OH, (pbanges in the mouth, common- 
{ly called Whale-bones, Only two ſhort finns ſeated forwardly on the back , 
theeyes but ſmall, che pizell large, and prominent. A leſſer Whale of this kind 
above twenty years ago, was caſt up onthe ſame ſhore., IF Ka 
"The defcription of this Whale ſeems omitted by Geſzer, Rondeletins, and the 
firſt Editions of Aldrovandas, but deſcribedin the fatin impreſſion of Pres, 
inthe Exoticks of Cl»ſi#s , and the ratural hiſtory of Nirembergizus, but more 
amply in the Icons and figures of 7obuſtonus, . a os are: aha 
Mariners (who are not the beit Nomenclators) calledit 2. F#barras, or ra- 
ther Gibbartas: Of the ſame appellation we meet with one in Roxdeletins, called 
by the Frexch Gibbar, from its round and gibbous back. The name Gibbarra we | 
find alſo given unto one kind of Greenland Whales ; ' But this of ours ſeemed not' 
ro anſwer the Whale of that denomination; but more agreeable unto the Trumps 
or Sperma-Ceti Whale: according to the account of our Greenland deſcribers 
in Parchas. And maketh the thirdamong the eight remarkable Whales of the 
Coaſt. SR ed lt oor ae oe nl 
Out of the head of this Whale, having been dead divers daies., and under ja 
crifation, flowed ſtreams of oyl and Sperma-Ceri ; which was catefully taken yp | 
and preſerved by the Coaſters. But upon breaking up, the Magazin of Sperma- 
{\Ceti; was found in the head lying in foulds and courſes, int E bigneſs of gooſe 
' | eggs, encompaſſed with large flakie ſubſtances, as large as a mans head, in form of 
' | bony-combs, very white and full of oyl. | 
| Somereſemblance or trace hereof there ſeems to be in the Phyſiter or Caps- 
' | dolio of Rondelerius , while de delivers, that a fatneſs more liquid then oy), runs 
fromthe brain of that animal ; which being out, the Reliques are like the $kales 
of Sardines prefſedinto a maſs ; which melting with heart, are again concreted by 
cold. And this many conceive to have been the fiſh which ſwallowed 7Zovas. Al- 
chough for the largeneſs of- the mouth, and frequency in thoſe ſeas, many poſ- 
ſibly be the Lamia. | ; 
' -Fome partof the Sperma-Ceti found on the ſhore was pure, and needed lit- | 
tle depuration ; a great part mixed with felid oyl, needing good preparation, | 
and frequent expreſſion, to bring it to a flakie conſiſtency. And not only the | ſ 
head, but ether parts contained it. For the carnous parts being roaſted , the; ® 
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| anto-thar of Dolphins and Porpoſts in the ſtrange compoſure and figure which 


| 
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« 


| 


of that had nor: V4/pafioir Noſe, might boldly ſwear, here was a ſubject fir for 
Faek exrraceions. Rd Ts ol | 


for a ground in rompounde&foyls and Balſams. iſtilled, icaffords a firong' 


| aza4Hace inthat formerly taken norhirg was found but weedsanda Loligo, The 


: 173-euland"difcoverers , and atteſts of experience dictate, that they ſometimes 


- white. | And yer'if, as Paracelſus encouragerh , Ordure makes the beſt Musk, 
k, — © at 2 #Aid ſab F 
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oyl dropped out, an axungiuus and thicker part ſubſiding, the oyl it ſelf contained | 


| ajſo much in it, and ſtill after many years ſome is obtained from ir. 


- -Goeenl4nd Enquirers ſeldom meet with a Whale of this kind : and therefore it 
is 16 quack. Commodity , not reparable from any other. It Aameth | 


| white and candent like Champhire, but diſfolveeh nor in 4q#a forts, like ir. Some , 


:nins about two ounces, kept ever ſince in water, afford a freſh, and ' 
"4 =. Sy Tnetl* "Well prepared ad irardd from the oyl, it is of a ſubſtance 
unlikely to decay , and may outlaſt the oyl required in che Compoſition of | 

HS. ” | 

A the large quantity of oyl, what firſt came forth by expreſſion from the 
Spermas Ceti , grew very white and clear, like that of Almonds or Ben, Whart| 
came by teco Gon was red. It was found to ſpend muchin rhe veſſzls which 
contained it : It freezeth or coagulacerh quickly with cold, and thenewer foon- 
ft. It ſeems different from the oylof any other animal, and very much fry- 
{trated the expeRation of our ſoap-boylers, as not incorporating or mungling 
with their tyes. Bur ic mixech well with painting Colours, though hapdly 
dreth at all. Combers of wooll made uſe hereof, and Country people for 


4 


cuts. aches and hard tumors: It may*prove of good Medical ule, and ſerve 


: tha quick and pietcing water. © Upon Evaporation it gives a baltame, 
it han ted with Turpentine diſtilled with Sperma-Certi 
Had theaborninaþle ſcetit permitted; enquirie had been made jnto thar ſtrange 
compofure of the head, and hillock of Neth about it. Since the workmen 
affirmed , they met with Speyma-Ceri before they came to the bone,, and the 
bead yer preſerved, feems to cohfirin the ſame. The ſphinCters inferving unto the 
Eiſtula or ſpout, might haye been exartiined, ſince they are ſo notably contrived 
i» other ceraccous Animals; abatſo the Larynx or Throtle , whether anſwerable 
rmakerb, What figure the flomadk maintained in this Animal of one jaw of 
CE in Porpoſes which abqund in Þdth , the ventricle is trebly divided, 


heart. lungs, and kidneys, had trot. ſcaped ; wherein are remarkable differences 
Po Aninads of the land , likewiſe; whar bumor the bladder contained, bur 
eſpecially the ſeminal parts, which Bight have determined the difference of that 
humor, from this which beareth its name. NIST VS tha 

- Tn vainit wasrto rake for Ambergreece in the panch of this Leviathan, as 


*. 


ſwallow great lumpsthereof in theSea, inſufferable fetour denying char, en- 


ſtatces may be drawn thejmoſt odoriferaus Eſſences , 
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Ciii+ XXVII: 
Comy endlionſl bf ſand) Tenepts concerning other Animils, whith | 
|  examintd, prove either falſe or dubious : | | 


F AX firſt from great Antiquity, and before the Melody of Syrexs, the Mu- 
| . Aficaluore of Swans hath been commended, and that they ſing moſt ſweers 
ly before their dearth. For thus weread in Plato, chat from the opinion of e- 
| rempſuchoſss or tranſmigration of the ſovls of men into the bodies of beaſts moſt 
ſurable unto their humane condirion, after: his death, Pyphezs the Muſician became 
aSwan, Thus was ir the bird of Apofo the god of Mulick by the Greeks , ani 4n 
Hieroglyphick of muſick among the £ 412 ans, from whom the Greeks derived 
the conception'; hath been the affirmation of many Litines, and bath not wanted 
aſſercors almoſt from every Nation. wth I 
| All which norwirtiſtariding,we find this relation doubtfully received by e4.ia#, Of $wans, 
as an hear-ſay account by Beltonits, as a falfe one by Pliny, exprelly refuced by 2nd thetr fGng- 
HMyndinsin Atheneut, and ſeverely rejefted by Sealiger; whoſe words unto 1's before 
Carday are theſe. De Cygn vero carnits ſuaviſſimo quem tum parente mend. death. 
clurum Gracia jattare auſus et, ad Lutiani tribunal , apud quem novi aliquid 
dicas, flatwo. Authors alfo rhat countenance it , ſpeak not farisfaRorily of it, 
Some affirming they fing not ill they die, ſome thar they ſing, yer die nor. 
Some ſpeak genefally , as rhough this nore were in all; fome bur” particus 
{ larly ; as chough it were only itn ſome; ſome in places remote , and where 
we tan have no trial of it, others in [—=* where every experignce can re 
ſite it; as Aldrovandzs upon relation, delivered; concerning the Mnſick of the 
Swans on the river of Thames near London; + 


obſerved firſt by A/drovands7; and conceived by ſome contrived for this inten= | '* E's , and 
tion. For inits length it far exceedeth che guller, and hath in the cheſt a Gou- 4" woven 
ous revolution, that is, when it ariſerh trom the lungs, ir aſcenderh noc di- ; 
rectly unto the throat, but deſcending firſt inco a Capſulary receprion of che breaſt 
bone ; by a Serpentine and Trumpet recurvation it aſcendeth againinto the neck , 
and ſo by the-lengeh thereof a great quantity of ayr is received ; and þy the 
figure thereof a Muſical modulation effected.” Bur to ſpeak indifferently, this for- | 
macion of the Weazon, is not peculiar unto the Swan, bart common alſo unto the 
Plarea or Shovdard, a bird of no Muſical throar;, And as A/drovandus confeſſerh, 
may thus be contrived in the' Swan to contain a largerſtock of ayr, whereby be- 
ing to feed on weedsat the bottom, they mighrthe Jonger ſpdce derain their heads 
under water: Bur were this' formarion' pecufiar, 6r bad they unt«} this effeRt 
an advantage from this part :. yer have they a known and open diſadvantage from 
another ; that is, a flat bill.” For no Latiroſtrous animalf { whereof nevercheleſs 
there are noſlender numbers) were ever commended for their note, or account-' 
ed among thoſe animals which have been inſtreifted ro ſpeak. | 
| When therefore we confider the diſfentionof Authors , the falſity of relations,” 

| the indiſpoſition of the Organs, ant rtheiminuſical note of all we ever beheld or 

| keard of, if generally' raken and comprehending all Swans, or of all places, we' 

cinnor affent therero. Surely he that is bir wich a Tarancula, ſhall never | 
| be cured by this Muſick ; and with the fame hopes we expe ro heat che har." 
| | mony of the Spheres. ns = a SO 0 

| 2, Tharthereis a ſpecia] propriety in'the fleſh of Peacocks, roalt or bojled,th pre- gf the Peas 
| ſervea long time incoftupted, hach as 6 of many; ſtarids yef confirmed cocked: 
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Now that which countenanceth, and probably confirmeth this opinidfi; is the | The Gguratl- | 
ſtrange and unuſual conformation of the wind pipe, or vocal organ in this atital : | 090 be found | 


| 
| 
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Ter. 8.7. 


Of the Bictor. 


| mighr ſ{ ariſe from a common obſervation , that when they are in their 


Oſthe $co1k. | 


by Anftin, De Civitate Des, by G1gu Sempronizs, in Aldrovanaus , and the 
ſame experiment we can confirm our ſelves , in the brawn or fleſhy parcs of Pea- 
cocks ſo hanged up with rhred , that they rouch no = whereby ro contra 
a moyſture; and hereof we have made trial both in ſummer and winter. The 
reaſon, ſome, I perceive, attempt to make out from the ficcity and drineſs of its 
fleſh, and ſome are content to reſt in a ſecret propriety thereof: As for 
the ſiccity of the fleſh, it is more remarkable in other animals, as Eagles, 
Hawks, and birds of prey ; That it is a propriety or agreeable unco none other, 
we cannot with reaſon admit : for the ſame preſervation , or rather incorruptien 
we have obſerved in the fleſhof Turkeys, Capens, Hares, Parcridge, Veniſon, fuſ- 
pended freely in the ayr,and after a year & a half,dogs bave not retuſed to ear them. 

As for the other conceit , that a Peacock is aſhamed when he looks on his 
legs, as is commonly held , and alſo delivered by Cardar, beſide what hath 
been faid againſt it by Scaliger , let rhem believe thar hold ſpecifical deformi- 
ties; or thac Yny part can ſeem unhandſometo their eyes, which: hath ap- 


peared and beautifull unto their makers. The occaſion of this conceit, 


| pride, that is, advance their train, if they decline their neck to the ground, | 
= preſently demir, and let fall the ſame : which indeed they cannoc other- | 
wiſe do; for concraQing their body , and being forced to draw in their fore- 
parts toeſtabliſh the hinder inthe elevation of che train, if the foreparts deparc 
and incline to the ground, the hinder grow too weak, and ſuffer the train to fall. 
And the ſame in ſome degree is alſo obſervable in Turkeys. ; | 

3. That Storks are to be found, and will only live in Republikes or free States, 


| them neſts in Frexce. That relations make them common in Perſia, and che do- 


| cal. The Stork in the heaven knoweth her appoiared times, the Turtle, Crane | - 


- [inginand ſending forth of their breath. And the expiration or breactung forth 


is a pretty conceit to advance the opinionof popular policies, and from Antipa- 
chies in nature, to Glparage Monarchical government. But how far agreeable 
unto truth, -let them conſider who read in Pliny, that among the Theſſalians 
who were governed by Kings, and much abounded with Serpents, it was no leſs 
then capital to kill a Stork. That the ancient e£gyprians honoured them, whoſe 
government was from all times Monarchical. Thar Zeloxizs affirmeth, men make 


minions of the great 7 wrk. And laſtly , how 7erewy the Prophet delivered 
himſelf unto his country-men, whoſe goverment was at that tune Monarchi- 


and Swallow obſerve the time of their coming, but my people know nor the |. 
judgement ofthe Lord. Wherein to exprobrate their ſtupidiry, he induceth 
the providence of Storks. Now if the bird had been unknown , the illuſtraci- 
on had been obſcure,and the exprobation not ſo proper. | | 
' 4. Thara Bictor maketh char mugient noyſe,or as we termit Bumping, by put- | 
ting its bill into a reed as moſt believe,or as Bellonins and Aldrovandis conceive,by 
| putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a while retaining the ayr by ſuddenly | 
cluding it again, isnor ſo eaſily made out. For my own part, though after dili- 
gent enquiry, could never chem in this motion;Notwithſtanding by others 
whoſe obſervations we have expreſly requeſted, we areinformed, that ſome have | 
beheld them making this noiſe 0a the ſhore, their bils being far enough removed 
from reed or water, that is, firſt roggy (CLAIRE the ayr, and unto a maniſeſt 
diſtention of rhe neck, and preſently after wich great contention and violence ex- 
cluding the ſame again. As for what othersaffirm of purting their bill in water or 
mud,it 1s alſo hard co make out. For what may he obſerved from any chat walkerh- 
the Fens, theres little intermiſlion, nor any obſervable pawſe, berween.the draw- 


doth not only produce a noiſe, bur the inſpiration or hailing in of the ayr, afford- 
eth a ſound thar may be heard almoR a-flight-ſhor ! 


' Now the reaſon of this firange and peculiar noiſe, is deduced from the con- 
| : | formation: 


; 
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| opinion of all, and ſome will be apt. enough to deſcend unto oaths, upon it. | 


—— 
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| obſcurity, wherein as yet mens enquiries are blind, and fſatisfaRtion acquira- 


/ other biſulcous animals. 
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formation of the wind-pipe, which in this bird is different from other volatiles. 4 
For at the upper extream it hath no fit Larinx, or throttle to qualifie the ſound, | ? 


| and atthe other end, by two branches deriveth it ſelf into the lungs. Which di-' 


viſion conſiſteth only of Semicircular fibers, and ſuch as attain but half way | 

round the part; By which formation they aredilatable into lavger capacities, ' 

and areable to contain a fuller proportion of ayr ; which being with violence ſent 

up the weazon, and finding no reſiſtance by the Larinx, it ifſueth forth in ſound | 

like that from caverns, and ſuch as ſometimes ſubterraneous eruptions, from' 

hollow rocks afford. - As Ariftorle\obſerverh ina Problem , and is obſervablein $cg. is: 

pitchers, bottles, and that inſtrument which Apozerſis upon that Problem deſctib-, 

eth, wherewith in Ariforles time Gardiners affrighted birds. | | 
Whether the large perforations of the extremities of the weazon, in the abde- 

»ex, admitting large quantity of ayr within the cavity of its membrans, as it doth 

in fro8s.; may not much aſliſt this magiency or boation, may alſo be conſidered. 

For ſuch ashave beheld them making this noyſe out of the water, obſerve a large ; 

diltention in their bodies ; and their ordinary note is but like that ofa Raven. Mp 
5. That whelps are blind nine daies and then begin to ſee, is the common Of Whelps; 


Bur this I find not anſwerable unto experience; for upon a ſtrict obſervation | 
of many, I have ſcarce found any that fee the ninth day , few before the 
ewelfth, and the eyes of ſome not gpen before the fourteenth day. And this 
is agreeable unto the determination of Ariffor/e : who computeth the time 
of their anopſie or non-viſion- by that of their geſtation, For ſome, ſaith he, do 
g0 with their young the ſixt part of a year , two daies over or under, thatis, 
about ſixty daies or nine weeks, and the whelps of theſe ſee not tif{ rwelve 
daies. Some $0 the fift part of a year, that is, ſeventy one daies; and theſe 
faith he , ſee nor before che fourteenth day. Others do go the fourth parc | 
of a year, that is, three whole moneths, and theſe, faith he, are withour | 
ſight no leſs then ſeventeenth daies. Wherein alchough the accounts be dif- 

ferent, yet doth the leaſt thereof exceed the term of nine daies, which is ſo 
generally received. And this compute of Ariftorie doth generally over | 
throw the common cauſe alleadged for this effet, that is, a precipitation or 
over-haſty excluſion before the birth be perfe&, according unto the vulgar 
Adage, F eftinans cans cecos parit catnles : for herein the whelps of longeſt 
geſtation , are alſo the lateſt in viſion. The manner hereof is this. Ar the 
firſt littering, their eyes are faſtly cloſed, that is, by coalition: or join ta> | 
gether of the eye-lids, and ſo continue untill about the twelfth day; hich 

time they begin to ſeparate, and may be eaſily divelled or parted aſunder ; 
they openat the inward canthis or greater angle of the eye, and ſo by degrees 
dilate themſelves quite open. An effe& very ſtrange, and the cauſe of much 


ble from no man. Whatever it be, thus much we may obſerve, thoſe animals 
are anly excluded without fight, which are multiparous and multifidous, that 
is, which have many at a litter, and havealſo their feet divided into many por-| 
tions. For the Swine, although multiparous, yer being biſulcous, and only clo- 
ven hoofed, is not excluded in this manner, but farrowed with open eyes , as 


6. The Antipathy between a Toad and a Spider, and that thi ifonoully de| ._ . 
ſtroy each other, is very famous, and ſolemn ſtories —_— nricten of their _ _ | 
combats; wherein moſt commonly the victory is given unto the Spider. Of what| *"* _ 
Toads and Spidersit is to be underſtood would be conſidered.” For the Phalangi- 
um and deadly Spiders, are different from thoſe we generally behold in Eng- 
lazxd. However the verity hereof , as alſo of many othets;;-we cannot butide- 
ſire , for hereby we might be ſurely provided of proper Antidotes in caſes M 

X2 ; | 
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' which require them , But what we have obſerved herein , we cannot in rea- 
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ſon conceal; who having in a glaſs included a Toad with ſeveral Spiders, 
we. beheld the Spiders without refiſtance to fir upon his head and pals over 
all his body; which ar laſt upon advantage he ſwallowed down, and that in few 
hours, unto the number of ſeven. Andin, the like manner will Toadsalſo ſerve 
Bees, and are accounted enemies unto their Hives. | 

/ 7. Whether a Lion be alſo afraid of a Cock, as-is related by many, and be- 
lieved by moſt, were very cafie in ſome places to make trial. Although how far, 


they ſtand in fear of that animall, we may ſufficiently underſtand, from what is 
delivered by Camerarins, whoſe words in his Symbola are theſe; Noſtrss tem- 
poribus in Anla ſereniſſims Principis Bavarie, munus ex Leonibus mirss ſaltibus 
in vietnam cnjuſdam domus aream ſeſe dimifit , nbi Gallinaciornum cantum aut 
clamores nihil reformidans , ipſos una cxim plurimis gallinis devoravit. Thatis , 
In our time in the Court of the Prince of Bavaria, one of the Lions leaped 
down into a neighbours yard, where nothing regarding the crowing or noiſe 
of the Cocks, he cat them up with many other Hens. And therefore a very 
unſafe defenfative it is againſt the fury of thisanimal ( and ſurely no better then 
Virginity or blood Royal) which P/izy doth place in Cock broth : For here- 
| with, faith he, whoever is anointed (eſpecially if Garlick be boiled therein ) no 
Lionor Panther will touch him. But ofan higher nature it were, nd more exalted 
antipathy , if that were certain which Aggcizs delivers , that folary Demons, 
and ſuch as appear: in the ſhape of Lions, will diſappear and vaniſh, if a 
Cock be preſented upon.them. | 
.- 8. It is generally conceived, an earwig hath no wings, and is reckoned amongſt 
impennous inſets by many, but he that ſhall narrowly obſerve them, or ſhall 
with a-needle put a fide the ſhort and ſheathie caſes on their back, may extend 
and:draw-forth two wings of a proportionable length for flight, and larger then 
in many flies. The experiment of Pexnias is yet more perfet, who with a ruſh 
or briltle ſo pricked them as to make them flie. - 
; -.. 9; :'That worms are exanguious animals, and ſuch as have no blood at all, is the 
determinationof Phyloſophy, the general opinion of Scholars, and I know not 
well rodifſent from thence my ſelf. If fo, furely we want a proper term where- 
by to-expreſs that hymotr in them which ſo ſtriftly reſembleth blood : and we 
refer it unto the diſcernment of others what to determine of that red and ſangui- 
neous-bumor 4: found more /plentifully about the Torquis or carneous circle of 
Worms1in the Spring, affording in linnen or paper an indiſcernable tin&ure 
Fod-blood:: Or wherein that differeth from a vein , which in an apparent blew 
runneth alongthe body, and if dextetouſly Pricked with a lancer, emitterh a red 
drop; which-pricked on cither ſide it will not readily afford. 1917 
Inch upper parts of Worms, therearelikewiſe found certain white and ovall 
adudoſities, which Authors term eggs, and in magnifying glaſſes, they alſo re- 
preſent them amps 100A may alſo be enquired , ſince if in them there be 
'ESES 


diſin@zon of Sexes; are to befound in both. For in that which is pre- 
ſamed to be their coition;hart ts,their uſual complication, or lateral adheſion above | 
theground, dividing ſuddenly with two knives the adhering parts of both, 1 
have found cheſceeggsin-either; . . \. = TIN WO 

10. That Flies, Bees, &c. Do make that noiſe or humming ſound by their 
mouth; or as many{'bclicye with their wings only, would be more warily aſſerted, 
if we confulted the:determination of. 4riſtorle, who.as inſundry other places,, fo 
more exprefly-inthis book of reſpiration; affirmeth this ſound to be made by the 
itifionf awinwad fpirit upon a pellicle or lictke membrane about the precin& or 


{-peRoral ivifion of their body. If we alſo. conſider:that a Bee or Flie, ſo ic be | 
 |-ablers move the:body; will-buz, though-its head be'off; that ic will do the like if | 
| deprived of wings;>yreferving the head, whereby:the body may. be the berter | 
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moved. And that ſome alſo which are big and lively will hum without either 
head or wing, ; 

Nor is it only the beating upon this little membrane, by the inward and 
con-natural ſpirit as Ar:for/e- determines , or the outward air as Scaligey con- | 
ceiveth, which affordeth this humming noiſe , bur moſt of the other 'parts 
may alſo concur hereto; as will be manifeſt, if while they hum we lay our 
| finger on the back or other parts; for thereupon will be fel a ſerrous or 
jarring motion like that which happeneth while we blow on the teeth of a 
comb through paper ; and ſo if the head or other parts of the trunk be touched 
with oyl, the ſound will bemuch impaired, if not deſtroyed: for thoſe being | 
alſo dry and membranous parts, by attrition of the ſpirig do help to advance; 
the noiſe : And therefore alſo the ſoundis ſtronegſt in dry weather, and very 
weak in rainy ſeaſon; and toward winter ; for then the airis moiſt, and the in- 
ward ſpirit growing weak, makes a languid and dumb allifion upon the parts. 

11. Thereis foundin the Summer a kind of Spider calleda Tain&, of a red 
colour, and fo little of body that ten of the largeſt will hardly outway a grain , ——— 
this by Country people is accounted a deadly poiſon unto Cows and Horſes, 
who, if they ſuddenly die, and ſwell thereon , aſcribe their death hereto, 
and will commonly fay, they have licked a Taint. Now tofatisfie the doubts 
of men , we have called this tradition unto experiment ; we have given 
hereof unto Dogs , Chickens , Calves and Horſes, and not in the fingular 
number, yer never could find the leaſt diſturbance enſue. There muſt be there- 
fore other cauſes enquired of the ſudden death and ſwelling of cattel, and per- 
haps this infe& is miſtaken , and unjuſtly accuſed' for ſome other. For ſome 
there are which from elder times have been obſerved pernicious unto cattle, 
as the Bupreſtis or Burſtcow, the Pityocamp or Eruca Pinuum, by Doſcorides, 
Galen and c/£tias, the Staphilinus deſcribed by Arifforle and others, or thoſe | 
red Phalangious Spiders like Cantharides menttoned by ufferus. Now al- 
chough the anifnal may be miſtaken; and the opinion alſo falſe, yer inthe ground 
and reaſon which makes men moſt to doubt the verity hereof, rhere may be truth 
enough, thatis, the inconſiderable quantity of this infeft. For thac a poiſon 
' cannot deſtroy in ſo ſmall a bulk, we have no reaſon to affirm. For if as Leo A- 
' fricanus reporteth, the tenth part of a grain of the poiſon of Nabia will dif- 
patch a man m two hours, if the bite of a Viper and ſting of a Scorpion, is 
| not conceived to impart ſo much ; if the bite of an Aſp will kill within an 
| hour, yer cheimpreſfion ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not pon- 
derable; we' cannot as impoſſible reje& this way of deſtruftion , or deny the 
' power of death in ſo narrow a circumſcription.” 2 
| 12. Wondrous things are promiſed from the Glow-worm ; thereof perpe- 
' tuall lights are pretended, and waters faid to be diſtilled which afford a tuſtre 
: in the night; and this is aſſerted by Cardan, Albertns, Gaudentinus, Mizaldus, 
/and many more. Bur hereto we cannot with reaſon affent : for the lighr 
\ made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, and ſeems by ſome vitall 
irradiation to be aQuated into this luſtre. '' For when they are dead they ſhine 

not, nor alwaies while they live , bur are obſcure or lighr, according to the 
' diffuſion of this ſpirit, and the protruſion of their luminous parts, as 6bſerva- 
' tion will inſtru us. For this flammeons light 1s 'not over all the body, but 
' only viſible on the inward fide; ina ſmall white part near the tail. When this 
_ ' 3s full and,ſeemeth protruded, rhere' arifech a'flame of a' circular figure and 

Emerald green colour ; which is diſcernable in 'any 'dark place 'then' day”, 
but when it fallech and ſeemeth 'contra&ed, rhe light difappeareth:; and rhe 
"colour of the part orily remainech. Now this light, as'jc appearerh anddifap- 
' peareth in their fife, ſo doth ir go quite our ar theiv deach. As wehave ob- 
' {ſerved in ſome, which preſerved in freſh graſs have lived and a . 
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; daies ; but as they declined, their light grew languid , and ar laſt went out with 
their lives. , Thus alſo the Torpedo, which alive hath a power to ſtupifie ata 
diſtance, hath none' upon contaRtion being dead, as Galen and Rondeletins 
particularly experimented. And this hath alſo diſappointed the mifchief of thoſe 
intentions, which ſtudy the advancement of poiſons; and fancie deſtructive com- 
poſitions from Aſps or Vipers teeth, from Scorpians or Hornet ſtings. For - 
theſe omit their efficacy in the death ofthe individuall, and a& but dependant- | 
ly on their forriis. And thus far alfe thoſe Philoſophers concur with us, which- 
held the Sun and ſtars were living creatures, for they conceived their luſtre depend- 
edontheirlives; bur if they ever died, their light muſt alſo periſh. 

And whether the light of animals, which do not occaſionally ſhine from con- 
| tingent cauſes, be not of Kin unto the light of heaven ; whether the inviſible lame 

of if received ina convenient matter, may not become viſible, and the diffuſed 

ztherial light make little ſtars by conglobacion in idoneous parts of the compoſi- 
tum : whether alſo it may not have ſome original in the ſeed and ſpirit analogous 
unto the Element of ſtars, whereof ſome glympſ is obfervable in the little reful- 
gent humor at the firſt artempts of formation , Phyloſophy may yet enquire. 

True i is, that a Glow-worm will afford a faint light, almeſt a dayes ſpace 
when many will conceive it dead ; but this is a miſtake inthe compute of death, 
and term of diſanimation; for indeed, it is not then dead, bur if ic be diſtended 
will ſlowly contra& it ſelf again, which when it cannot do, it ceaſeth to ſhine 
any more. And to ſpeak ſil, i600 eaſie matter co determine the point of 
death in inſe&s and creatures who have not their vitalities radically confined 
unto one part ; for they are not dead when they ceaſe ro move or afford the viſi- 
ble evidences of life; as may be obſerved in flies, who when they appear even 
[ deſperate and quite forſaken of their forms ; by vertue of the Sun or warm aſhes 
will be revoked unto life, and m its functions again. 

Now whether 'this luſtre , a while remaining after death , dependeth not till | 


- upon the firſt impreſſion, and light communicated or raifed from an inward ſpi- 

rit, ſubſiſting a while ina moyſt and apt recipient, nor long continuing in this, 

or the more remarkable 7»4ia» Glow-worm ; or whether ir be of another na- 

ture, and proceedeth from different cauſes of illumination , yer ſeeing ſince it con- 

feſſedly ſubfiſterh ſo lictle a while after their lives, how to make ap ea lights, 
ou 


and ſublunary moons thereofas is pretended, we rationally doubr, 
ſharply deny, with Scaliger and Mafferus. h 
- x3. The wiſdom of the Piſmire is magnifiedby all.and in qunrkns , rnd of their 
providence we alwaies meet with this, that to prevent the growth of corn which 
Nemalah 3 | they ſtore up, they bite off the end thereof : And ſome have conceived that from 
wr te circus | hence they have their name in Hebrew : From whence ariſeth a conceit that corn 
will not grow if the extreams be cut or broken. Bur herein we find no ſecurity 
to prevent its germination , as having made trial in grains, whoſe ends cut off have 
notwithſtanding ſuddenly ſprouted, and according to- the Law of their kinds; | 
char is, the roots of barley and oats at contrary ends, of wheat and rye at the | 
fame. And therefore ſome havedelivered that after rainy weather they dry theſe | 
grains inthe Sun ; which if effeRuall, we muſt conceive to be made in a high de- 
: | green above the progreſſion of Malt; for that Malt will grow, this year hath 
k ormed us, and that unto a perfeR ear. EO. 
| And if mn be __ - —_—_— by Ks Era we ſhall further ex- 
| iment , that a ion of Toad-ſtools if poured upon earth , will pro- 
—_—_ Wo the ſame in ; If Sow-thiſtles will abound in places manpred ho off ava 
generatlon in | of Hogs, which feed much upon that planc : If Horſe-dung reproduceth oats, 
Homogeneous | If winds and rains will rt the ſeminals of plants; it will not be ecafie 
logs. ro determine where the power of generation ceaſeth. The forms of things may 
A lie deeper then we conceive them ; ſeminal principles may not be dead in _ 
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|| yided avoms of plas, bur wanderingin the ocean of narire, when they bit 
| "Sue ehe prudere of this animal is by Rnaing, peircing, or ocherviſe, 


| vell or umbilical veſſels toward the vent , as may be diſcerned.in Chickens, \ with- 
| "Whether the Chicken be made out of the white, or that be aoc alſo its 


\ portionable unto it. 


«| ferrilitare che whole recemation or cluſter of eggs, which are not excluded in 


| firſt beginneth , bow the Grando or tredle, are but the poles and eſtabliſh-| 
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pon proportionable materials, may unite, and rerurn torhtit viſible ſelves again. | 
x0 defroy the ltle nebdeor principle of germination Which notwithſtanding 
;s not eafily diſcoverable; ic being no ready buſineſs ro meer with ſuch grains 
in Anchills ; and he moſt dig deep, rhat will feek chem in the Winter. 
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of ſome others. 


T Har a Chicken is formed our of the yelk of the egg, was the opinion of ſome 

ancient Philoſophers. Whether ir be not the nutriment of the Puller, may 
alſo be conſidered : Since umbilical veſſels arr caried unto it : Since much of the 
yelk remaineth after the Chicken is formed : Since ina Chicken newly hatched, the | 
ftiomack is tinted yellow, and thebelly fullof yelk, which is drawn ina che aa- | 


in a day or two before excluſion. 


aliment , is likewiſe very queſtionable: Since an umbilical veſſel is derived un- 
to it : Sinte after the. formation and perfe& ſhape of the Chicken, much of che 
white remai .; 


* Whether it be not made 'our of the grando, gallature, germ or ured of the || 


egg, AS, Aquapendente and ſtriter enquiry informech us, doth ſeem of leſſer 
doubt : for atthe blunter end it is not diſcovered afrer the Chicken gg, formed ; 
by this alſo the/yelk and white are continued, whereby ic may convenicatly 
receive its mitriment from them both. ' 4555 Hl 

Now that from ſuch ſlender materials, nature ſhould effeR this produRion, | 
it is no more then is obſerved inother animals, and evenin grainsand kernels, 
the greateſt part is but the nutriment of char generative particle, fo diſpro- 
A greater (difficulty in the dorine of x8 is, how the ſperm of the Cock 
prolificates and "gs Arya oval —— _ or how bogey un- 
to ev , {ince the vitellary or place yelk is v igh : Since the 
onury or far where the krone Boar it, iS in te Grond region of che tna- 
trix, which is ſomewhat long and inverted : Since alſo a Cork will in oneday 
many weeks after. Fogg YE nei" 92 

> begion at laſt, and how in the 'Cicacricula or little-pale circle formation 
in cles of the tender \ſembrans, firmly conſerving the floating parks, in 
ha pi places , ' many other obſervables , that occular Philoſd- 
pher, and ſingular difcloſer ot trhy/ 
celtent diſcourſe of Generation ; So ſtrongly ereRed upon the two great pillars 


of trurh, experienceand fo In. | ks 
' Thar the ſex ir diſcern: yoo figure of eggs, or that Cocks or Hens 
nes Ws many contend , experiment will eafily | 


pony from long or round o 


" The <£g1ptions obſerved. a better way to hatch their x6 in 6vens, thea } 
the Babylonian; to roaſt them ac the bottom of a ſling , by 


4 
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Dr. Harvey hath diſcovered, ithar ex- | 


' ſwinging them | 
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_ | therefore given names unto horſes, Ships and Rivers, nor can we deny ml 
j * ; = , bh ; all 


round about , till heat from motion had concocted. them, for 'that- confulech 
Though ſlight diſtintion, be made berween boiled and roaſted eggs, yer is 
there no. ſlender differetice,' for the one is much drier then the othier: : rhe egg 
expiring leſs in theelixation or boiling , whereas in the/aſlation' or roaſting; 
it will ſometimes abate a dragm, that is, threeſcore grains in-weight. : So a new 
laid egg will not fo eaſily be boiled hard , becauſe it contains a greater ſtock 
of humid parts; which muſt be evaporated, before the heat can bring the-inex- 
halable partsinto conſiſtence. ni ; HY 
- Why the Hen hatcheth not the egg in her belly, or maketh nortar leaſt ſome 
rudiment thereof within her ſelf, by the natural he:c.of inward parts, ſince the 
ſame is performed by incubation from an outward warmth after ; Why the egg 
is thinner at one extream ? Why there is ſome cavity or emprineſs at the blunter 
end ? Why we opentbem ar that part ? Why the greater end is firſt excluded ? 
Why ſome eggs are all red, as the Keſtrils, ſome only red at one end,. as thoſe of 
Kites and Buzzards ? Why ſome eggsare not ovall but round, as thoſe of fiſhes ? 
&c. Are problems; whoſz deciſions would roo much enlarge this diſcourſe. 
| That Snakes and Vipers do ſting or cranſmit cheir-miſchief.by the tail , is a 
conimon expreſſion not eaſily ro be uitified ; and a determination of their 


rhe teeth , and communicated by-bite, in ſiich- are d ive. . And there- 
fore when biting Serpents are mentioned in the Scripture, they are nacdif- 
terentially ſer down from ſuch as miſchief by ſtings; nor can. eoncluſions be 
made conformable to this opinion, becauſe when the rod of Adofes was tarn- | 
ed into a Serpent , God determinately commanded him to take up the ſame 
ir dee all Snakes of ſuch empoiſoning qualities,. as common opinion pre- 
ſumeth ; as is confirmable from the ordinary green Snake with us, from ſe- 
| vera hiſtories of domeſtick Snakes , from Ophiophagous nations, and ſuch as 


Surely the deſtructive deluſion of Satan in this ſhape, hach much enlarged 
the opinion of their miſchief, Which notwithſtanding was nor ſo high with che 
heathens, in whom the devill had! wrought a berter opinion of this animal, 
- being ſacred unto the t ENpriens , Greeks and Romans, and the common. 
ſymbole of ſanity: . Wit the 1 1 dd. 
peared unto the Remars., accompained theur Embaſfadors to Rome from 
Epidanrus ; and the ſame did-ſtand in the 75berine Ifle upon the Temple of 
eE [culapins. . FE gry : Py 
Ce lacks many havevf. che Tarantula, or poiſonous Spidet of Calabria; 
and that magicall cure of tlic bite thereof by Muſick. Bur fince we obſerve 
chat many arreſt ir from experience : Since the learned K3rcherizs hath pa- 
ſitively averred it , and ſer down-rhe* ſongs*atid*tunes ſolemnly_uſed for it, 
Since- ſome alſo affirm the Tarantula ic ſelf will dance upon certain ſtroaks, 
whereby they ſer their inſtruments againſt irs poifon ; we fliall not. at all 
neſtion it. | s oo ON ol 
A Mich wonder is made of the Boramez, . thar-ſtrange 
table Lamb of Tartary', which Wolves delight to-feed-on , which 'hath the 


the forms of Bees, Flies and Dogs in ſome others; he hath ſeen nothing chat 
ſballmuch wonder atir. > oo Go nn EOS, 


It may ſeem roo hard to queſtion the ſwiftneſs of Tigers , which Fact 


| venoms unto a part, wherein we could never find it, the poiſon lyingabout | 


plant-animal or vege- | 


Soo 


BY 


pe whereof c-£/culaſius the god of health ap- | | 


\ ſhape'of a Lamb, affordeth a bloody juyce upon” breaking, and liveth while | 
the planes be conſumed abour- it.” Andyer'if all thisbe no more, then the ſhape | 
- | of a Lamb in the flower or ſeed, upon the cop of the ſtalk, as we meet wich 
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all have thus affirmed, yet cannot "but obſerve, that Zacobus Bontias late 
Phyſitian at ava in the Eaſt JIvdies , as an occular and frequent witneſs is 
not afraid to deny it; to condemn Pliny who affirmerh it , and that indeed 
it is but a ſlow and tardigradous animall , preying upon advantage , and 
otherwiſe may be eſcaped. . g ” 

Many more there are whoſe ſerious enquiries we muſt requeſt of others, 
and ſhall only awake conſiderations, Whether that common opinion that 


Snakes do breed_ out of the back or ſpinall marrow of man, doth build up- 
on any conſtant root or ſeed in nature , or' did nor ariſe from contingent ; 

neration, in ſome ſingle bodies remembred by P/jzy or others , and might 
be paralleld ſince in living corruptions of the guts and other parts; which re- 


Whether the ſtory of the Remora be not unteafonably amplified ; whether 
that of Bernacles and Gooſe-trees be not too much enlarged ; whether the 
common hiſtory of Bees will hold, as large accounts bave delivered, whether 
the brains of Cats beattended with ſuch deſtructive malignities , as 'Dioſcori- 
des and others put upon them. 

Whether the faſting ſpirtle of man be pozſon unto Snakes and Vipers, as 
experience hath made us doubt? Whether the Nightingals fetring with her 
breaſt againſt athorn, be any more then that ſhe placerh ſome prickels on the 
outſide of her neſt , or rooſteth in thorny and prickly places, where Serpents 
may leaſt approach her? Wherher Mice may be bred by putrifaQtion as 


gularly proceed not to putrifations of that nature. | 


well as univocal! production, as may be eafily believed , if that receit to 
make Mice out of wheat will hold , which Helmonre hath delivered. Whe- 
ther Quails from any idioſyncracy or peculiarity of conſtirution, do innocu- 
ouſly feed upon Hellebore, or rather ſometime buc medically uſe the fame ; 
becauſe we perceivethat Stares, which are commonly faid harmleſly to fet 

on Hemlock, do not make good the tradition; and he that obſerves what 
vertigoes, cramps and convulſions follow thereon in cheſe animals, will be of 


our belief. 
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' Mar,” which examined , prove either . falſe or dy-/ 
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FR A Dok of. the Eredtneſs of Mani, 


ED@Hat only Man hath anere& figure, and for to behold and| 
= ERS look up toward heaven, according tothat of the Poet, 
4 . Pronaque cum ſpetlant animaliacateraterram, © 
P , . Os homins ſublime dcdit, celumque tueri | 

-1..  Tuſſit, & ereftos dd ſyderatollere vultus, : 
is.2a double aſſertion; whoſe firſt part may be crue ; if we 
T rake creneſs ſtrictly, and ſo as Galen bath defined it; for 
GP they .only, faith he, have an ereR figure, whoſe ſpine 


and -thigh-bong, are | 70 a0 

wr po rn che thighs of other animals do ſtand at angles with their 
ſpine, and haye rectangular poſitions in birds 1 and perfect Quadrupeds. Nor 
doth the Frog, though ſtretched gur, or ſwimming, artain rhe re&itude of man, 
or-carry its thigh withour all, angularity. And thus is italſd true, that man only 


ſitterh, if we. 


to the ſpine, and the leg bone or tibia to.the thigh, For. orhers when chey ſeem! 
to-lit, as Dogs, Cats, or Lions, dd make unto their ſpine aclite angles with their 
| thigh, and' acute.tothe thigh with their ſhank. Thus is it likewiſe true, what®- 


Ariſtotle alledgeth in thac Problein, why nan alone ſuffereth pollutions in, SEtenoxlase. |: 


the night 2. becauſe man only: liech upon his back ,, if we define not the ame 
by every ſupine poſition, but when the ſpine isin reQitude with the thigh, and. 
boch with the arms lis parallel>co the Horizon :, {6 that C line chrough cheir| 
nayel will paſs through the Zenith and centre of the earth.” And ſo cannor orher' 
animals lie. upon. their backs ; for though the ſpine lie parallel with the! 
Horizon, yet will their legs incline , and lie ar angles unco ic.” And upon}! 
theſe three divers po n in tl val 

with cherbigh, axile thoſe remarkable poſtures, prone, ſupine and ere, which 
are but differencetl in fifuation, or in angular poſtures upon the back 
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carried in righe lines, and ſo indeed'of any we yet know nals ee. | 


define firting . to, be a firmation of the body upon the Iſthias * pe 
whereig if the poſition be juſtand natural, the thigh-bone lieth ac right angles hg _—_ 


ſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can only bear right lines] 
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" - - Enquiries imoPulger.,  - Boon 4 | 
| But if ereQneſs be popularly taken, and asit is largely oppoſed unto prone- 
nfs, or-the poſture of animals looking downyrards, carrying their venters 
or 0 wr 00 £6 > doping wn "1 OBRNSANR Arch & as 
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hat ci becauſe he was made with bands, and was therewith to exerciſeall Arts, | 


rrary to thoſe of birds, who. herein have the advantage qr: 

that: the learned. Plempixs is bold to affirm , that if he hathayei 

the e-lids he would ve contrived them quite otherwiſe, prot ina 1 
The ground and occaſion of this conceit was a- literal appr Rte of afigu- 

rative expreſſion in Plato, as Gatenthes delivers, To oprnionthae man is ere! 

ro look up 4nd behold the heavens, is a conceit only fir for choſe that never ſaw 


anoſcopus, that is, the Behofder of heaven; which hath rseye/fo. 


Now although Galen in this placemakes inſtance but in one; yer arexhere\ 
other fiſhes, whoſe eyes regard the heavens, asPlane, and Grrilagineaus fiſhes ;" 
as peQinals, or ſuch as have their bones made laterally like acomb'; ' for: when 
they apply themſelves to ſleep or reſtuponthe white ſide, their eyes on the other: 
fide look upward'toward heayen. For birds, they generally carry/ their heads4 
erealy like man, and have advantage in their upper eye-lid; and many that have | 
longngtks, andbear their heads ſamewhar backward, beholdfar more of the hea- | 
vensfand ſeem tolook above the #quinoxial circle. And fo alſo in many Quadru-.; 
peds, although their progreſſion be partly prone, yer isthe ſight'of their m"y_ | 


| ſion of the- midriff, and by reaſon 
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our;-both which are fittiated on theleft 4 


[rib may be more ſuddevily deſtry 
' [of theſoulkdier that | our Saviohr, is hot im 

| ters dire& ira litcle rownrds'the left; d. 
The other ground is more patfi calcd po 


FY 


conliderations muſt Ariſtotle be falved, _ fon au 

' placed-inthe left fide ; arid thus ine popular 

grow al Perſouc whenherakech-the part nnder theſe 
ehended, "it concerreth notrhis contro 
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avSnipes, Woodcocks, &c; 'Bacu n cial find i it) 


| elux and Bawhinus obſerye,” to weigh 
| five paerinrs by Tf chetefore a man weigh one” 


þ andhisbrain but five , his adi is 27.” times as mach el ut 


"Tho: afſertion alſo = man ng ey ta thelar i, 
ir 


ſac jnele bodies \ have retlarpe Net d feertirg' contain tnut 
< as having yerlarge rapes, and I cb 
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Tries Heatt'of dar is ſeared irrthe [ef fi "19 th atfeverat jy Which 
Pacha be - pd is refurable by inſpeRion,  wherebyit appears the 
midſt of & Op 1a icon 
wes neck unto _—_ "I for ets | this p poſi He ic giveth way unto the aſcen- | 
vein could not commodiouſly 
defle&t unto the right. From which > ala i9n , nevertheleſs we cannot ſo pro- | 
perly fay tis placed in cheleft , as thac\r'ednſiſtech in the middle, thar is, where 
fay.a Gnomon or needle isin the 
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ee rene Fo; caſt ae woah ; 


eſpecially lyin che ſþit1 pr hear doth fra CP wn ear 
: y upon ne, c wh c{ino urirg t 

happeneth on; from ieopropet re; bur belides finitrous s 
way by the great artery', which cherifabfiderh and haferh rh; apts ag ho = 
rhereforceftrictly taken; the heart is ated tn the middle of the IT 

2 careleſs and” inconfiderate aſpeQion, or 4ccordin| wbithe beadieft Ruliar 
tion, wefſhall nor quarrel, if any affirin its ſeate Rl be teat 


% eh The hearcof a wiſe man is inthe right ſide, bo chat oft TR 
| yr ey mnt that che hover of awiſe man 
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Hiſtor Animal. | 


What a Pleu- 
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| __ "tbh wetghe of the-body: ( allowing for chobende! J-4 


" Enquiries Inoolgar © Blok 4: | 


of thar: five pound which riv allowed forties» Now'ina in a' Snipe; which ry 
four ouncestiwodrapmis, 1 Sndi che'brains'6s; wergh bur _ dragm ; | 
the ap c of 
the brajn;: lixty feveinneimesandan 'half.: - [$1145 TL B34 en bono: Fergh 
More controveftible-ir feemerh in-the brains of Spareavhs; ods ets are 
rounder, and ſo of larger capacity: and moſt of all in the heads of birds, upon 
the firſtformation in the egg, wherein the head ſeems larger then all the body, 
'and the very eyes almoſt as big as cirher, A Sparfow in the tocal we found to wei f 
ſevendragmsand four and twenty grains , whereof the head a dragm; bur the 
brain not fifteen grains; which anlwerenls no fully the proportion of the bevia 


of man, And therefore itis to be taken of the whole head with the brains, when 
| Scatiger objeRerh thax the ahh E Li + irebe bornh yore of billy j hers 
Sparrow, ; ICETU fitt..;." bo 0174 "7 1f rin 
as 2b Habs ne BOSE MAD; 74 bis porvien wi 
haBagar tor oe ag. ao 
| Bac Plenrifies are ET onth ec fd > Tagh I "ES GAL ab- 
 @ {ard but dangerous. From pprehenſion hereof, men omugting the 
f remedies, which otherwiſe they would not negled. Chiefly occa- 
ove bye Nr 0h, Angre exrent of, che parraffeQed; which 
in An 6X is derermingd to; be the skin pg membrane which inveſt- 
heb beers its. hood, Infiammatso membrane. coſas ſuccingentes | . An 


; conſiſting only of an borand fanguineons affluxi- 
| enotninable _ orher hamours according t@ the predominancy 
of melageholy, y, flegm, ;\-0r. Choler..' The, "ffs whereby.'the page pes 
is d rived unt membrane, are,s Exper ghe al reading] branches of the 

vein, which > Ciſperle themſelves into e foux; u — ; or elſe the Azygos or 
vena ; fone pari,. phnten/xpa are diſpoſed. ungo the other; Lover. The membrane 
thus inflamed, 1s properl called Bleaxs,”, from whenceche diſeaſe hath its'name z| 
.and this invelterh not —_ aneſide, but overſpreadech the cavity of the cheſt, and 
affordeth a common coar unto che  parts'contained therein... 

: Nowtherefore the Plenra being common unto both ſides, it is not- nas 
bleto-; confine the. inflammation unco.one, nor ſtrictly td determinei it.i$alwaies 
1n the Fe 3, but: ſomerimes before and behind, that is; inclining to the ſpine or | 
brealt-bone, for thither this coar exrenderh ;" and therefore with equal propriety. | 
we may affirm, that ulcers of thelungs,.or Apoſtems of jhe brain do happen only 
in the..left .ide; ot, that, Rupcures are. confinable unco...one ſide-, whereas 
the peritoneum or rim MS the þ belley. may 'be Woks, 1 ao. irs perforaores Slant : 
edin UNE: 
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Cua Po IV. 
of the Ring- fnger.. 
inion there is, which magnifies the fourth finger of che left hand, 
Amming therein a cordial relation, that a particufar veſſel, nerve, vein 


doae! wy is: ed rherezo from the heart, and therefore: that eſpecially bach | 
the honour to bear our rings... Which was not only. the Chriſtian pratice in 


Ca 
+ 


_— * ww” 


 Nuptial contraQts, but obſerved by-heathens, as Alexander ab Alexandro, Gelii- | 
te acrobins at and Peerins have ivered, as Levinns Lemmins hath compu: 


<—— — ——_— 


| Boo 4 and Compan Ennons, | 359 | 


6d, who affirms this peculiar veſlc}-to: be; anartery,. and.not a. nerve, as An- 

the heart; tharin Lipothymies or ſwoundings he:uſed rhe frication of this figger 

with ſaffron and gold; that the ancient Phyſitians mixed up their Mediciges.here- | 
with, that this is ſeldom-or laſt of all affeted with the Gour,, ,and whegthae he- | 
cometh nodous,men continue not long after. Notwithſtanding all which were- | 
| main unſKisfied, nor can wethink the reaſons alleadged ſufficiently eſtabliſh. the 
preheminency of this finger. _ Det 
' - For firſt, Concerning the practice of antiquity, the cuſtome was not-genergll 
e6 wear their rings either on this hand or fg ; forit isfaig, and chat emphati- | 


cally in Feremiah, $5 farrit Jecouias filims Foachim regis Fnde aunnlus in. mang. 
dextra mea, inde evellam eum : Though Coniah the fon of Feachim King of Jar. 
4th were the ſignet on my Tight band , yet. would I pluck thee thence. ' $045 it 


| obſerved by P/»y, that inthe portraits of their Gods, thexings were worn, on 
the finger next the thumb;rthat the Romans wore them alſg-upontheir little finger, | af 


as Nero is deferibedin Petronins : ſome wore chem on the middle finger, as the 
anGent-Ganlerand Britens ; and fome upon the fore-finger, as is deduceable from | 
Zulins Pollnx ; who names that ring Corionos. + FI anion | 
' Again, That the practice of the ancients had any ſuch: reſpeet of cordiality-or 
reference unto the heart, will much be doubted, if we conſider their rin ' Rings ancl- 
made of Iron;ſuch was that of Promerhess, whoa is conceived the firſt thar Fs ently of 1ron, 
them im uſe. ' So, as Pliny affirmeth, for many. years the.Sewators;of Reype did 
not wear any rings of Gold, but the ſlaves wore generally Iron rings untill their 
manumiſſion 'or preferment ro ſome dignity. - That the Lacedewonians continued 
their Ironrings unto his daies, Pliny alfo delivereth ; and furely they uſed few of 
Gold, for beſide that _ ; prohibited that mettall, we —_ Atbezens, that 
having ;adefire to-guild the face of Apolo,they enquired of the Qracle where they | 
might- purchaſe ſo much gold, and were. direcced unto Cre/#s King of Lydjie. 
Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention, the grounds which 
they conceived itrvein, nerve or artery, are not to be juſtified, nor will inſpeti- 
on corifirm\ a; peculiar veſlell in rhis finger. For as Avatamy informeth the | 
Baſalica vein dividing into two branches below the cubix, the outward: ſendeth 
two ſurcles\unto the thumb, rwo unto the fore-finger:; and one unto rhe middle 
finger in the inward fide ; the other branchof the Baſilica ſendeth one ſurcle un- 
tothe ourfide of the middle finger, twoaunto-the ring,. and as many umo the 
liecle fingers; -fo 'that they all proceed from, the BaGlica, andarein equall num- 


6quiry hack conceived it ; adding - woreover-thar rings herean peculiarly afjeet| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


| bers derived' unto every'/one. [In the ſame 'manner are the branches- of the 
atillary. attery-diftribured into the hand; for below the cubir it divideth into 
two parts; the 'one running along the Radivs , and paking by the wrelt or 
place of the pulſe, is ar the fingers ſubdivided inco three. branches ; whereof 
the firſt cotiveyech ewo farcles unto the thumb:, the ſeeggd as manyro the 
forefinger;' nd the third' one unto: the: middle finger; + 4he other or lower 
diviſion *0f2'the artery 'deſcenderh by the -ulna., and :furniſherh (the other 
ers), that'is-,' the middle with one fazcle, and- the ring and lictle fingers 
with two.” As for the nerves, they are diſpoſed much after the fame man- 4p... 
ner, and have their originall from 'the' brain, and not the heart, as many of nerye, pro. 
the Ancients cotrceived;;” which - 1s: fo: far from affording nerves unto other ceed. 
pres; that | ora very 'few.it-[elf from: che Gxt conjugation ,orpain of 
nerve inthe glh3 517 01 7h 2: , 10 aYns : on a0O0ULYY i 3009051 
| Laſtly, Theſe propagations being communicated unto: tbhoth-hands;;we: thave 
5d greater: renſou to wei? 007/1nmps:0n.akedelc, ithen 080-:the right 51007r% are! 
there" cordial conſiderations wn the one; more thenithe: © .Avd therefore 
when Forefſhir" for the Ranching of dlogdl/makes uſe-pt Medical applications, 
vnts the fourth finger, he confines aoc thar:pradticeuntg'the -lefr, bucrvarierh 
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the: fide:accordjng to''the- noſttall bleeding. . 'So in Feavers,, whete-the heatr 
primarily ſufferech, -we apply medicines unto the wrelts of either; arm; ſo-we. 
touch the pulſe of 'bth, and-judge of the affecrions of the heart by che one 
as well as the other. '' And although in indiſpsfitions of liver or- ſpleen, con- 
ſiderations are made'in- Phlebotomy reſpectively ro'\their-ſicuation'; yer when: 
the” better is affected, men havethought it as effectuall to blecd:on the right 
as-the lefr; and although. alſo it may. be thoughr,, -a nearer reſpect is co be 
had of the left, becauſe the great artery proceeds from the left. ventricle, and,| 
ſo © is. nearer that arm, it admits not that ;confideration. - For under .the 
channel bones the artery divideth into two great branches, from which crunk, 
or point of diviſion; the diſtance unto either. hand is equal, and the conſide-; 
ration alſo anſwerable.- TERED BY JEOET 
And therefore Aacrobins diſcuſſing the point, hath alleadged another rea- | 
ſon; affirming that*the geſtation of rings upon-this: hand and finger,, might 
rather be uſed for their conveniency and preſervation , then any cordial re- 
lation. For at firſt ( faith he) 'it'was doth -free and uſaall.ro-wear-rings 
on' either hand. but after that luxury encreaſed , when pretious gems and ridh - | 
inſculptures were added, rhe cauſtome of wearing them on the. right hand was | 
tranſlated unto the left; for chat hand being lefs imployed, thereby they were 
| {belt preferved.' And for the ſame-reaſon they placed them on this finger, 
forthethumb was too active a- finger, andis commonly imployed with either of 
|thereft: the Index or fore-finger: was too, naked whereto to commit their pre-| 
tioſities;-and hath the tuicion'of the thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond joint : the 
middle and little finger they rejeRed as extreams , and-too; big :er.:too lit- 
tle” for theit rings; and of all choſe out the fourth:, as being leaſt uſed of 
atly,.'as being guarded on either ſide, and having in moſt this peculiar condi- 
| tion, that it canhot beextended'alore and by it ſelf, but will. beaccompanied 
{ by ſome finger on-either fide. . And to this opinion aſſenteth-4/exander. ab: Alex-;| 
audro, Aunulum nuptialem prior etas in fimſtra ferebat ,crediderim ne atiereretur. 
' Now that which begat or-promoted the common opinion, was the.common'; 
conceit chat "the heart- was'feated onthe left fide; but how far thif'is verified, 
we bave- before: declared. - The' «&gyptiaw practice hath much advanced the 
ſame; who unto this finger: derived! a nerve trom the heart ; and therefore the 
Prieſt' anointed the ſame with precious oyls before: the Alcar. - But how weak. 
Anatomiſts they were; which werefo good Embalmers, we bave already ſhewed. - 
|And: thoygh-this reaſon took! mioſplace,, yer had they another ,which; more: 
commended'that-praQice - andthar was the number,whereof this, finger wasan |. 
Hieroglyphiek: Forby holding down the fourth finger of thelefthand,. while 
the: reft' were extended , - they ſignified the perfect and magnified number of; 
fix. For as Pieriu hath graphically-declared:; Aotiquity: expreſſed: munbers | 
by the fingers of either hand : onthe: left they acoonnted their digits and arti- 1 
culate numbers ufo an hundred 4: on-the right hand! hundreds and thouſands , 
the deprefling this finger; whichin the lefc hand implied bur fx, intheright indi- 
gitared fix bundred:! In this-way. of tumeration, may.,we confiruethat of us| 
veal concerning Neſtor, tb 12 varl3--29vien ag _* COTE 


iy {9f13. , 29VY ft A vw nin 
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And however it were: art Fe: Lows memurmgmrr tne nee what is de- 1 
livered of Wiſdom, Prov. 3. Length of daies isin her right:hand, and; in hex: 
F left hand riches and honour. OG UG UiIC 272013: I FALCI%O glad | Ko p ; | 
"As" for the obſervation of , Zeweiwr:an- eminent, Phyſician concerning. che.| 
gour; however it happened in his country, we nay obſerveit otherwiſe. io Ours; | 
that js; that chiragtical perſons dorſulferit this finger: as well as1in.the relt , and. 
ſometimes firſt 'of all; and ſometimesi no where: elſe. | And forthe ,mizing up 
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|} cuſtom of whole Nations of women ; as is deduceable from the Amazones in 


. +All which do ſeem to declare a natural preferment ef. the one unto motion before 


{more ſenſibly ſupply cheuſe-of arms, they hold, if not an equality in both, a pre- 


{-':iTharchere isalſo in men a; natyra!l prepotency in the right, we cannog wich 
_ | domof Þoth; datoft-rimes-confine' unto the-left , and are not} withqur great 


Boox 4. ; aud Common Exnoms. 


t the making of thact plaiſter, ro ſtir it with the ſlick of a Palm. 


—_ 


o ; 
Cuae, V 
of the right and left Hand. 


T is alſo ſuſpicious, and not with that certainty to be received, what is gerie- 
rally believed concerning the right andlefr hand , char'men naturally make 
| uſe of the right, and that che uſe of the other is a digreition or aberration from 
that way which nature generally incenderh. We do not deny thac almoſt all Na- 
tions have uſed this band, and aſcribed a preheminence thereto : hereof a re- 
markable- paſſage there-is in the 48. of Geneſis , And foſeph took them both, 
| Ephraim in his right hand towards 1/-aeds left hand, and Meanaſſes in his lefc 

band towards 1/7aels right hand , and 1/rael ſtrecthed out his right hand and 


| {laidit upon Ephraims head, who was the younger, and hisleft hand upon A1«- | 


| aſſes head, guiding his hands wittingly, for Maxaſſes was-che firſt-born; and 
| when ?o ; ſaw thac his facher laid his right hand ypon the head of EZphrains, it 
diſpleated 


fes inthe conſecration of their Prieſts, Then ſhale thou kill che Ram, and take 
| of his blood, andpurir upon the tip of the right ear of Azrox, and upon the 
tip of the right ear of his ſons, and upon the thumb of the right hand, and upon 
the great toe of the right foot, and ſprinkle the blood on the Altar round about : 
Thar the Perſians were wont herewith co plight their faith, is teſtified by Dso- 
dorus: That the Greeks and Romans made 


im, and he held up his fathers hand toremove it from;Ephraims head | 
unto Aſanaſſes head, and Foſeph ſaid, Nor ſo my:father, for this is the firſt-born, | 
pur thy right hand upon his head: Thelike appeareth from the ordinance of Ao. | 


{ medicines herewith ,- itis: rather an argument of opinion, then any conſider- 
able effect ; and weas highly conceive of the practice in Diapaima, that is, A 


uſe hereof, beſide the teſtimony of ) 


divers Authors; is evident from their cuſtom-of diſcumbency at their meals, { 


\ which was upon their left (ide, for ſo their right hand was free , and ready for all 
ſervice.” Nor was this only in uſe with divers Nations of men, but was the 


the ampuration of their right breaſt, whereby they had the freer uſe of their bow. 


the other ; wherein notwirhſtanding in ſubmiſſion to future information, weare 
nfatisfied unto great dubitation. | . <a 

For firit, if there were a determinate prepotency -in the: right, and ſuch as 
ariſech from a conſtant root 'in nature, . we might ;expect theſagze in other ani- 


\ mals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dexrrality; wherein norwithſtandiog 
we cannot diſcover a diſtin and complying account, for we-find not chat Horles, 
[Buls or Mules, are generally {tronger onthis fide: As for animals whoſe forelegs | 


xalency oft-rtimes inthe other, as Squirrels; Apes, and Monkies; the fameis alſo 
diſcernable-in Parrets ; and-men obſerve that the eye ofa Tumbler is biggeſt, not 
conſtantly in-one; but in the bearing ſide. --/_ -; | 
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 confancy affirm; if we-make obſervation'in children ; who permitted the free 


difficulty: reſtrained from: it; --And therefore this peevalency is eicher uncer: 
cainly placed. in thie lacerality , -or cuſtom determines. its indifferency. Which 
is the reſolucion of Ariſorle in that Problem, which enquires | why.ehe 


righr ſide being better then the. left, is eu in_the ſenſes? becauſe, 1aich 
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| Whence the 


dextre. 


| > —_— by oft-rimes bigger-rhen the other. Bur in the ſenſes it is otherwiſe, for they ac- 


Benjamin filins the Army of the Benjamites. True it is, thar although there be an indifferency 


Tſt-handed, it happericth roo rarely ro countenance an'effe& fo common; for 
j the Fear of the Liver on the left fide is po) henry, and rarely 2o be-tner 
| Or ambidextrous 


| which though ſeated on the righr fide, - yet by the ſabclavian diviſion doth 


Enquiries intd Valgar | Boo 4. 

ie; the right and left do differ by uſe and cuſtome, which have tio place in the ſen- 
. For right and left as parts infervient unto the motive faculry, aredifferenced 

by degrees from uſe and affuefa@tion, according whereto the one grows ſtronger, 


quire not their perfeRion by uſe or cuſtgme, bur ar the firſt we © ap hear and 
ſee with one eye, as well as with another. And therefore, were this indifterency 
permitted, or did nor infticution, but nature determine dextrality, there would be 
many more Scevolacs then are delivered in ny ; hor needed we to'draw exam- 
ples of the left,- from the ſons of the right hand, as we read of ſeven thouſand in 


'in Either, or a prevalency indifferent in ene, yet is it moſt reaſonable for uni- 
formiry, and ſandry reſpeCtive uſes, that men ſhould apply themfelves to the 
conſtant uſe of one ; for there will otherwiſe ariſe anomalous diſturbances in ma- 
fualaRions, nor only in civil andartificial, but alſo in Milicary affairs, and the ſe- 
.veral aQions of war. 
£1 dly,The gfounds and reaſons alleadged for the right,are not fatufaory, 
and afford no reſt in their deciſion. Scaliger finding a defett inthe reaſon of Ars- 
Fork, introduceth one of no lefs deficiency hunfelf, Ratio mureriatis ( faith he ) 
' ſary ninis crafſirnlo ſimul & Wwltirude , that is, the reaſon of the vigour of this 
Hide, is the craflitude and plenty of blood , bur this is not ſufficient , for the 
| craſſicude of thickneſs of blood, affordeth no reaſon why one arm ſhould be en- 
{abled before the other, and the pletity thereof, why both not (enabled equally. 
\Fillopias is of no other conceir, deducing the reaſon from the Azygos or vena 
{Je p45, @ large and conſiderable vein atiling our of the cava or hollow vein, be- 
| fore-it enters the right ventricke of the heart, and placed only in che _ ſide. 
But ficicher isthis perſwaſory ; fot the Azygos communicates no branches unto 
|eh&arins or legs on either ſide, biit difperfeth imo the ribs on both, and in irs de- 
ſcefit Yoth furniſh the left: Emulpent with 'one vein, and the firſt vein of the 
| loins 6n theright ſide with anotlier, which manner of derivation doth not con- 
fer a peculiar addition unts-egher. 'Cebnr Rediginas underraking to give a 
reafon of Ambidexters and lefr-handed men, delivererh a third opinion : Men, 
ſich he, are Ambidexters , and-uſe' borh hands alike, when the heart of the 
heart doth pletitifully diſperſe iro the teft fide , and thar of the Liver into 
the right, andthe om bealſo much dilated;- bur men are left-handed when 
ever it bappencth char che livart and Liver are ſeared on the left-fide; or 
when the Liver #5 on the right fide, - yer fo, obducted and covered with chick 
kits, ha ir cannot diffuſe its vertve im© the righe. '' Which reaſons are no 
way fatisfaory ,; for herein the ſpleen is injuſtly romp > 7 ae: the 
Finite Gde, Which being dilaredit would rather infirm and dibilitate. As for 
by tanicles or skitis which ſhould hinder the Liver from enabling che dextrall 
ſpa; Wert nor conceive it- diffaſeth its vertue by meer -irradiation, bur 
Þy 'its veins #hd prop 


| { proper veſſels, which common skins and teguments cannot im- 
{pate And forthefeat of the heartand Liver in-one fide, whereby men becortte 


” 


with in 'the obſervations of Phyſicians. not vonfidering 


nr 


and lefr handed men, do totally ſubmit unzo the efficacy of the Liver, 


communicare its activity unto either-arm; for will ic ſalve the 
doubts of obſervation-; for many are right-handed whoſe Livers are weakly 
onſtituted, and any ule theleft, in whom thar part'is ſtrongeſt ; and we 0b- 

Fe in-ApEs, tbdor ber andihabs, "whole Liver 4s511-the viglt , no regular pre- 
yah c therein: k £1 ; | a | 


 -— And therefo erefore-the brain, efpecially the- ſpinal martow , which is but oa 


_brain 


-. 


Boog 4. and Common'Ennons, © [16 


equalir in both, ot prevalency in eirher, fide; . And fo, may ic be 'made out, 
W 


ſeminal ejaculation proceeds not wagy <2 ng from the teſticle, bur-from the) 


ny ) that although there be nothing diffuſed from the tellicles, an Horſe, or. Bull Hom an Horſs | 
may gerierate after caſtration, that is;from the ſtock and remainder of ſeminal mat- {or Ful may ge- 

des -  ormng after ? 
_ Thirdly; Although we ſhould contede right and left in Nature, yer in {*5*7 Þ* gelt. 


| -” 


this common: {nd reteived account we. inay err from the. proper. aeception; 1 


which is the lefr, and that the left which is the right, and that in ſome things 
right and left, which is nor properly either. Tk ar ae el 

For ft the righrandletc, are not defined by Philoſophers according to.com+þ- . .-.- 4 
| mon acception, that is, reſpeQively from -one man unto another, or any,conftane} + 
fiteineacli;' asthough that ſhould be rhe right in one, which upon confrone or | 
| facing, ſtindsachwart or Aiagonially unto the other , buc were diſtinguiſhed. ac-}/ 
cording to the aRivity ind predominarit d&omotion upan either fide. ; Thus 4r:- 
ftotle in his excellent Traft de inreſſu animalium, aſcriberh {ix poſitions unto ani- 
mals; anſwering therhree dimenſions , which hedererminerh not by fice or-poſi-j 
tion unto the heavens, bur by their facufries and fun&ions,, ard theſe are Imem 
ſummum, Ante Retro, Dextra & Siniftra; thatis, the ſuperiour part; wherethe 
alimentis received , that rhe lower extream, where it is ſalt expelled; ſo he germ- 
eth a matt a! plant inverted; for he -ſuppoſeth che roof of a tree the. head. or | 
upper part thererof,” whereby it receiveth irs aliment,,” alchough cherewichþ, S 
ic reſpe&s: the Center of rhe earth, but with the other the Zenith, and, chisþ; * 4 
poſition is anſwerable inro longitude.” Thoſe parts are anteriour and |; * | 
meaſure profundity , where the ſenſes , eſpegplly the eyes are placed, 
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' |Lobſters is biggeſt, if we take the right for the moſt. vigorous ſide, and not 
wear pho : 1 


which happeneth only uno ftroagand Athletical bodies , whoſe heat and ſpi 
En ny 


. |. Agam: 

. [or left-handed on both ſides, ſuch. as with gllicy and. vigour have: not: the uſe 
Strongly or fir | Of either + who are notigymnaſtically compo 

for cor 


. {ſomemen;who though rhey accuſtome themſelves unto eicher hand, do dexcerouſ-/ 


and un which are oppoſice hereunto. The dexcrous and {iniſtrous |. 
| parts of -thi $o0y up the lacicude; 'and are not certain and inalcerable | 
|like the: other ; 


, make 
or that,” faith he, istherighr ſide, from whence rhe motion of | 
the body beginneth, char is, the aftive, or moving ſide; but chat che finifter 
[which is the- weaker of more quieſcent part. Of the fame determination | 
| were the Platonicks and' Fm pena "before him , who conceiving the hea- | 
vens an animated body , nam the ' Eaft, the right or dextrous part, from 
| whence began their motion : and thus the, Greeks, om whence the Latins. 
| have borrowed their appellation, have named this hand /«£;«; denominari 
'it not from the fire, |bur office, form Jexww capio, that is ; the band whi 
'receiveth, oris uſually implixdinrharaRion. 
| Now'upon theſe grounds we are moſt' commonly miſtaken, defining that by 
 ſituarion/ which they determined by motion , and giving the term of right band | 
| tothar-which doth not properly admit it. For firſt, Many io their Infancy are | 
OEIEINnY and divers continueall their life Agox:c45 tha is, left band- 
ed, and: have bur weak and imperfect uſe of the right, now unto theſe, char | 
band is properly rhe- right, and nor the other eſteemed. ſo by ſituation. Thus 
may Ariforle be made” 0ur , when he affirmeth the right claw of Crabs and 


Lo 


Bug 
, 


fitoation : for the one is generally. Digger then -the other, 
yet not alwaies upon the ſame fide. So may 1t be verified what is delivered by 
Scaliger int his. Comment , that Palfies do ofteneſt happen upen the left ſide, if | 
were ker in this ſenſe, the moſt vigorous part proceQting it. ſelf, and pro- 
rruding/the matter upon the weaker and leſs reſiſtive fide. And thus the Law 
of Common-Weab, that cut off theright hand of MalefaRors, if Philoſophically j 
executed, isimparriall; otherwiſe che amputation not equally renthechall A 

Some are Auo:giz:or, that is, ambidexterous or righe handed on hath ſides ; 


2 


that women axe not ambudexterous, that is, not fo often as men, for ſome are 
found;-which indifferently make ufe of boch. And ſo may Ariſtotle ſay, that 
only-men-are Ambidexterous; of this conſtitution was Afteropens in Homer, | 
and Parthenopens the Theban Captain in Sterivs : and of the ſame, do ſome 
conceive 'our Father £444 to have been, as being perfectly framed, and ina 
conſtitution admitting leaſt 'defect. Now in theſe men the right hand is on 
both fides, and that 1s not the' left which is oppoſite unto the right, accord- 
ing-to common acception. Fas | | 

, Some are Aus 10Kteul » as Galen hath expreſſed 3 that is, Ambilevous. 


y led. : nor actively uſe. thoſe parts. 
Nowin theſe there is no right hand : of this conſticution are many. women, and | 


lymakenſeof neither. And: therefore alchough che Political advice of A4riftvcle | 
| be very good, that men ſhould accuſtorhe themſelves to the command of either | 
hand: yet cannot the execcurion or performance thereof he generall : for though | 
there be 'many"found that can uſe both, yer will there divers remain thac.can | 
ſtreemouſly make uſe of neither. | * og | 
| Laſtly; Theſe laterakties'in man are not only fallible , if relatively. deter- 
mined unto _cachorher, 'bur madein reference unta the heavens and quarters of | 
the Globe : for thoſe partsarenot capable of theſe condicions ia themſelves, nor | 
vwieh any certainty reſpeRtively.derived from us, nor from tliem to isagain. And | 
firſt in- regard of their proper nature, the heavens admit nor. theſe ſiniſter and. 


] dexter retpeQs; there being ji them no-diverſiey or difference ;oalmgkors! 
| of parts, -andequiformiry in ion continually ſucceeding each other; ſo thac | 


__ from þ 
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| Boon 4. and Commin 'Bnnons, - als | 
Hom what oint ſhever we compute, the account wilt b& roma uno the woke | | 


circutariry. And therefore thoughir be plauÞble; i is not af eonſtquencs. here- | 
| to what is delivered by So/ivey, Thar man was therefore-d:Mbcroghſm.orlifele b- 
' warld, becauſe the dimenſions af: his poſitions were:anſwerahbldupra the greacec... | E 
For as in the heavens the diſtance of the North and Sourhern pole; which | 
' eſteemed the ſuperiour and inferiour-points, iz equaituard-che/ſpaceberiueen che 
Eaſt and Welt, accounted the dextrous and finiſtrous parts thereof; ſo is it alſo 
in man: forthe extent of his farhome or diſtance berwixt the extremity of the 11 
fingers of either hand upon expanſion, 15equall unto the ſpace between the ſole | «| 
of ghe footand che crown, Bur this doth bur petionarily infer a dextrality in che 
| heavens, and we may as reaſpnably conclgde a righc and lefc lacerality in che |- 
Ark or navall edifice of Noah. For the length thereof was chirty a Fo the 
breadth fifry, andthe heighe gr profundisy4hirty z' which-wgllagrearh: 
proportion of man , whole lengch, that is, :a perpendicular from. che vertex ypto |. 
che ſole of the foot is ſexruple anto his breadeh; or 3 rightline drawn fromehe 
ribs of one fide to another, and decuble [upto his prafungity; that is;:g dure | 
| line berweenthe breaſt boneandrhe ſpine, gp hog tie a93es 
| Again, They receive not theſe conditions with dny aſſurance or fiabilicy: from 
Tour ſelves. For the relative foundacions and points.of denomination, arbaar. 
| fixed andcertain, bur variouſly deſignedaccording te inidginatipn | The Rhijo-|: 
ſopher accoynts that Eaſt from whence the heavens begup sþer-[movieo. ;Fhie | 
| Aſtronomer regarding the 'Souch and Meridian $un, «81s that the paitr 
of heaven which reſpeReth bis right band , and thac is the. Weld, Mn 
ing che Weſt, aſſign the name of righc unto rhe Norsb,,. which regardeth, REIT 
right hand, and ſo muſt that of Oo explained "_ wy Ty = 
mftra. But A s or Sourh- ers curging it; E 40 Alt ,aad- of 
An Fr right jn Fe al which was alſo obſervedby: che:Hibrewt and Ghats aaron | 
deans, Now if we name the quarters of heavenreſpeRively uo fide, ic } I 97 | 
will be no certain or invariable denomination,. For jf wecall tharche wglitH 
of heaven which is ſeated Eafterly unto us,” when wenegard the Meridigc Sue, | 
| the inhabitants beyond the &4quator and Southren 'Fropick:when they face as; 16 
garding the Meridian, will contrarily define it, foruntotbern, che oppaſitepare| 
| of heavenwill reſpe& thelef,, andcheSunarile roitheir right, bo: is 1219829 Þ 
Andrthus have we at largedeclared that alrhough lic zight hemoſt common- | 
{Hy uſed, yer hath it no regular or certain root innaty*e.  Sinceat is.nort Gonfarins |. 
| able from orher animals : Since in Children it ſeems eitheramdifferentgg more} 
favourable in the other ; but hore reaſonable for uniformity in. aftiony thatmen | 
accuſtome unto one : Since the grounds and reaſons urged for it; do noway 
ſupport it 2 'Sinceif there be a right and-ſtronger {ide annatuce, yer amay- wel --- i 
72 6 = 
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miſtake in irs denomination ; calling thac -the righ: which.is abe lefe, 'and che | þ 
[left which is the right. -Singe ſome have one right, fomeboth, :fome neither, | 
jAhd laſtly , Since theſeaffeQtions in-man-arenor only fallible.1n Tolarion.un- | 
| ro one another, 'but-made alfo in -reference-unto thetheavens;  uhey being:noc | 
| rapable of theſe conditions in themſelves, nor with any certaintyfeom-as, | 2 
| nor we from themagain. ' | $i, Et tr aggy | 
| And therefore what adniiflion we ow unto, many canceptions, conceraing| 
right and left, requireth, circumſpetion. Thar is, how far. weonghtao xely, 
upon the remedy in Kranides,” that is, cheleft eye of an Hedgehog, triedinoyl|* 
ro procure fleep, and che right faer- of a frog in 2 Deas; Sundpr,dhegour , 

or that ro dream of the lok of right er tefr coorb;; : prefagerti-che.deagh.of 

male or fomale kindred, according 20-chedoRrine of Avrcquidyres,” "Wave 
'ty there is'in that numerall conceit in the [laceraldiviſion,of -manibyzizogad 
odd, aſcribing rhe odd unto the right fide, and-even_unto-chellefr.; and oby $ 
aricy or itnparity” of lecters 'in- mens names to derenmine imisfortu LOUNGE, . 
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lide-of their bodies; -by- which account in Greek: numeration; Hepheſtus or 
Vulcan was/lame in the right foor, ard Anibal-loſt-bis right.eye. And hſt- 
| ty; what ſubRancethere is in that Auſpicial pr inciple;: and fandamencall doctrine 
ſiniſtrouſly upon us!;-'becauſe che left hand.of man reſpeRed the right hand of 
the Gods, whichhanded cheit favoursumows. . + | 
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of Swimming. 
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| "= men ſwinynaturally, if not diſturbed by fear ; that men being drown- 
} :& ed and ſunk; do-floar the 'niath day when: their gall breaketh., that wo- 
|men'drowned, ſ(wimiprone, bue:'men fupine, or upon their backs, are popular 
ions*; whereto: we cannot afſent. And firſt, that man ſhould ſwim 
| naturally, becaufe we obſerve it is no leſſon 'unco- other animals, we cannot 
\-well” conclude ; for: other animals ſwim in the ſame manner as they go, and 
|-needino- other way' of motion for natation in the water, chen for progreſſion” 
[upon the land. 'Angl thisis- true-whether they move per laters, that is, two 
| of one ſide together, which: is 'Tollutation-or ambling, or per diamertrum, 
| lifring-one foor before; and the croſs foot behind, which is fuccuſſation or cror- 
| ding; or whether per frontem or quadratum, as Scaliger termsit, upon a ſquare 
| | ,"the legs of- both ſides moving together, as Fregs and falient animals, which 
|isproperly called-teaping. - For by theſe motions; they areable to ſupport and 
impelt themſelves -in-the water, withoutalteration in the ſtroak of their legs, 
- | orpoſition of their-bodies. © _ fb | 
| -: Batiwith-man ic is performed otherwiſe : for in.regard of ſite healters his na-. 
| turalfpoſtureand ſwineth prone ;, whereas he walkech eret. Again, in pogreſ- 
| fronthearms move parallell to thie legs; and che. arms and legs unto each other , 
| but in nacation they inrerſe& and make all ſorts of Angles. . / And laſtly, in pro- 
greſiive motion, thearms and legs do move ſucceſſively, but in natation borh |} 
rogether , all which aptly to perform, and ſoas to inpport and advance the body, 
{is a point of Art, and fuch as ſome in their young and docile,years could never at- } 
|tai..-Butalthoughir be acquired by arr, yet isthere ſomewhat more of nature 
initthen we obſerve in other habits, nor will it ſtrictly fall under that definition , 
'for-once obrained, it/is-not to be removed; nor is there any who from diſuſe did 
| ever-yet forgeriir. . xy 7 es | 
'Secondly, That perſons drowned arife and float the ninth day when their gall | 
breaketh, is a queſtionable determination both inthe time and cauſe. For the time 


of floating, it is uncertain according tothetime of putrefation, which ſhall rerard | 


| oraccelerace according to the ſubjeR and ſeaſon of-rhe year , for as we obſerved, l 


ſame. Such asare far do commonly float ſooneſt, for their bodies ſooneſt termen, 
and thar fubſtance approacheth neareſt unto ayr : and this is one of frifterles 
reaſops why dead Eels: will not floar, becauſe ſaich he; they have bur ilender bel- | 
Ti 7 , nt poop ound rung Ha 0s IE 

As: for. the: cauſe; it is not ſo reaſonably imputed. unto rhe breaking of the 
gall-as-the- putrefaction or corruptive. firmentation. of tha body, whereby the 
unhattiral- heir prevailing, the. putrifying parts do ſuffer a turgeſcence and in- 
flaion;/and becoming acry and ſpumous affect to approach the ayr, and aſcend 
unto-theflirface of the water. Andſthis is alſo evidenced.in eggs, whereof the. 
Fund-onesfirik, and ſuch as are addled ſwim, as do. alſo thoſe which are term- 
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| cats and micewill-ariſe unequally, and at different rimes, chongh drowned arthe | 


| ed hypenemia or -wind-eggs ;-and this is alſo a way to ſeparate ſeeds, ary 


— 
— —— 


— 
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| and ſeminal humour of man , for fuch a paſſage hath Arsſorte upon the In 


j breaking of the bladder of gall, ſo ſmall a part in man, cannot conſiderably 


| ſhame of'the dead , which hath been taken up by Solinns, Rhoatginas, and many 


| menalſo had fwimed downwards; the poſture in reaſon being common unto both, 


| tuberant rhenthey are in men. They rc y_ 
; ve aotwhy children flo: wn- 


rooth, 
| affuredof che effe&t 
is not I fear experienced :: nor isthe ſame obſerved, in the drowning of w 


L - 


fach as are c tad Beet ran bo 
orrupted and fterill, ſwim , and this agreeth not only unto che 
ſeed of plants lockt up and capſulared in their husks, but alfo unco the Ipernm | 


quiſition and reſt of irs fertility. b 
'* Thatthe breaking of the gall is not the cauſe hereof, experience hath informed 
us. For opening the #bdowen, and taking our rhe gall in cars and mice; they tid 


found mens minds poſſeſſed with this reaſon we committed ſome unto the wa-, 
ter without lungs, which notwithſtanding floated with rhe others: And to com- 
' pleat the experiment, although we took out the guts and bladder, and alſo per-, 
forated the Cranium, yer would they ariſe, though in a longer time. From theſe 
obſervations in other animals, ic may not be unreafonable ro conclude.the fame 


' all opportunity too rare almoſt ro make any, Now if any ſhall ground thisef- 
fe&t from gall or choler, becauſe ir is the higheſt humour and will be above 
the reſt; or being the fiery humour will readielt ſurmount the water , we 
muſt confeſs in the common putreſcence it may promote elevation, which the 


advantage. ' | 
Laſtly; That women drowned float prone, thatis , with their bellies down- 


ward, bur men ſupine or upward, is an affertion wherein the hors or point 
it ſelf is dubious; and were it true, the reaſon alledged for it, is of no validi- 
ty. The reaſon yer currant was firſt expreſſed by Pliny, velnts pudori defww- 
Qorum parcente natura , nature modeſtly ordaining this poſition to conceal the 


more. This indeed ( as Sca/iger termeth it ) is ratio cimnlis non philoſophice, ſirong 
enough for morality or Rheroricks, not for Philoſophy or Phyſicks. For firſt, 
in nature the concealment of fecrer parts is the ſame in both ſexes, and the ſhame 


{ of their reveal equall : ſo 44a» uponthe taſte of the fruit was aſhamed of his| - 


nakedneſs as well as Eve. And fo likewiſe in America and countries unacquainted 
with habits, where modelty conceals theſe parts in one fex, it dothir allo inthe 
other, and cherefore had this been rhe intention of nature, not only women but 


where the intent is alſo common. | 
gian, While herein we commend the modeſty , we condemn the wiſdom of 


_— : for that prone poſition we make her contriveunto the woman, were beſt} 
agreeable unto the man, = whom = ſecter = are very anteriour and more _ 
coverable in x fupine and upward poſture. therefore Sceliger declining this 
reafon, hath recurredunto another from fonrny nn of parts ach Ge . 
uod ventre waſto ſunt mnlirres plenog, wnreftings, 11ag, minus 1mpletur + . 
> or maribns quibus nates preponderant : If ſo,then men with great bellies 
will toat downward, — Caltipyse, and 
ward, Bat Ans:omfts obſerve, that to make 


cavity for the Infanc, 
whe the: cauſe .unco the breaſts of 


wornen, rake not away the: doubr 
ward, whore included intharfex, though not in the teaſon alleadged. Burhere- 
of weceaſe-ro diſcourſe, tett weundertake ro afford a reafon of che * golden 

'tharis, to inventor affign a cauſe; when we remain unfatis fiedor us- 


.notwithſtanſting ariſe. And becauſe we had read in Rhodsginus of a Tyrant, who | 
to prevent theemergencie of murdered bodies, did uſe to cur off their lungs, and} . 


jen-largely compoſed behind, | 
cr ie woe, and conſequently the parts appendant are more pro- | 


| in man,who is coo noble a ſabje& on whom to make chem expreſly, and the caſu-| _ 


'*Of the caſe | 


whereof much 


That a Mare will ſooner drown then s Horſe, though. commonly opinion'd, 


and kirlins. But that a man cannet ſhut or open his eyes ukder water, 


— 
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experiment 'may convi.. Whether - Cripples and mutilated-perfons,: who have 
lolt the greateſt part of their thighs, will not fink bur float; their lungs being abler 
to wafe up their bodies,. whichare in others overpoiſed .by the hinder legs , we 
have not made experiment. Thus much we obſerve, that animals drown down- 
wards, andrlie fame is obſervable in Frogs, when the hinder legs are cur off.  Buc 
in theayr moſt ſeem to periſh headlong trom high places, however -Yalcax thrown 
from. heaven, be made to fall on his feet... PL BEE 1 wy 


Cu ar. VII. 
Concerning Weight. 


f * eo weigh heavier dead then alive, if experiment bath not failed us, we 
\cannotreaſonablygrant. For though the rial bereof cannot ſo-well be made 
| onthe body of Man, nor will the.difference be ſenſible in the abate of ſcruplesor 
dragms,-yet can we not confirm the ſainein leſſer animals, from whence the inte- 
rence is good , andthe affirmative of P/ixy faith, thar it istruein all. For exactly 


we could diſcover no ſenſible difference in weight ; bur ſuffering ic co: lie eight or 


-| ten hours, untill ir grew perfectly cold, it weighed moſt ſenſibly lighter , * 
.| the like weattemped, and verified in Mice, and performed theircrials in Scales, 


that would turn upon the eighth or renth part of a grain. | | 
-. Now whereas ſome alledge that ſpirits are lighter ſubſtances, and naturally 
aſcending,do elevate and waft the body upward, whereof dead bodies being deflt- 


rute, contra&- a greater gravity , although we concede that- ſpirits are. light, 
comparatively unto the body, yet that they are abſolutely ſo, or haye.no weight 
atall, wecannot readily allow. For ſince Philoſophy affirmeth, that ſpirits are 
middle ſubſtances between the ſoul and body, they muſt admit of ſome-corporie-| 
ty, which ſuppoſerh weight or gravity. Beſide, incarcafſes warm, and. bodies 
| newly difanimated, while tranſpiration remainech, there. do exhale and breath 
out vaporous and fluid parts,which carry away ſome power of gravitation,Which 
though weallow, we do not make anſwerable unto living expiration , and there- 


- | forethe Chicken or Mice were not ſolight being dead, aschey would have been 


after ten hours kept alive; for in that ſpacea'man abatech 'many ounces. ;Nor if 
it had ſlept, for in that ſpace of ſleep, a man will ſometimes abate fourty-ounces; 
nor if ithad been inthe middle of ſummer, for then aman weigheth ſome pounds 
leſs, then in che heighr of winter ;/ according to experience, and the ſtatick Apho- 
riſms of Saying.” WI * 3291s THY nt, 1 - noerp es # 

| Again, - Whereas menaffirm they perceive an addition of ponderofity: in dead 
bodies;: comparing them ufually unto blocks and tones, : whenſoever, they life or 
carrythem ; this accefſionall preponderancy is rather in:appearance then raliy. 
For-being deſtiture of anymocion, they confer no relief-unto the Agents, er Ele- 
yators; which makes us meer with the fame complaints of gravity inanimated and 
living bodies; where the ferves ſubſide; and the faculty: locomotive ſeems aboliſh- 


call, or in Lipothymies and ſwoundings.. 1) 1h 1; - rnd Safi 

 - Many -arealſo of opinion, and ſome learned menmaintain, that menare lighter 
after mieals then before, 'and that by a ſupply and addition of. ſpirits obſcuring the 
groſs ponderoſiry-of the aliment _— - bur the contrary: hettbfivetiave Found 
in tlierrial of ſundry perſons in different ſex and ages.: And we conceivetnenimay 

miſtake if they diſtinguifh not the ſenſe of levity unto themſelyes, and in'regard 
of the ſcale or" decifion of 'trutingtion! Forafter. a draughr of: wine; 4-man may 
ſeem lighter in himfelf from -fudden refe&ion,. although he be heavier inthe ba- 
lance, .from a corporal and ponderous:addition ; :but-a man in the motning is 


lighter 


— — 


ed; 4s-muy be obſervedin the lifringtorfupporring of perſons inebriated, ApopleRi- | 


| weighing and ſtrangling a Chickenin the Scales ; upon an immediate ponderation, |. 
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| 


{a burning glaſs, although ir emit a groſs and ponderous exhalation , doth, ra- 


; deducible from Erarofthenes, Empolis and Ewripides. Now. herein men contradict 
; experience,nor. well underſtanding Anateansy,and the uſe of parts. For at thethroa: | 


\ » 


uw 
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! pas 
| ighter io the ſale , becauſe in Nerp ſame 
-| lighter unto himftli, becauſe he 1s refeRted.. - 


GE 
- 


are full, chen upon expiration. | For: 2: bladd 
| empty, andif ir conraina.quart, expreſſed and emptied it willabace abourz guar- 
| ter of a grain. And we fomewhat miſtruſt the experiment of a pmice. Wome 
taken up by Afontanus, in his Comment upon AdAvvcems , where - declaring 


bodies, he affirms that a pumice-ſtone powdered, is lighter chen. one entize; which 
is an experiment beyond our.fatisfaction.; for belide chat abatemenc, can haxd- 
iy be avoided in the Trituration , if a bladder of good capacity - will ſcarce 
include a grain of ayr, a -pumice of three or four dragms, cannot be preſumed 
ro contain the hundred part thereof, which will noc-be ſenſible uponthe exat- 
| eſt beams weuſe, Nor is it to be taken firiftly what is delivered by ;the learned 
Lord Yeralam, and referred unto furtherexperimenc ; That a diſfolution-of Iron 
IN aqua forts, will bear as good weight as their bodies did before, .notwich- 
ſtanding a greatdeal of waſte by a chick. vapour that jſſuerh during rhe work. 
ing ; for we cannot find it to hold neither in. Iron. oor, Copper, which 'is 
diffolved withleſs ebullition z and hereof we made trial in Scales of goodex- 
atneſs: wherein if there be a defe&, or ſuch as will not turn upon quarter 
grains, there may be frequent:miſtakes in experiments of chis nature. Bur firanger 
is thar, and by. the favourallelt way of trial, will hardly be made out,whar js 
detivered. by Hamerus Poppins, that Antiqony calcin'd or reduced. to afhgs by 


_ —_—c_____wX. 


the rexceed then. abate irs former gravity. Nevercheleſs, {irangeitis; how-we- 
ry little and almoſt inſenſible abatement rhere will be ſometimes inſuch-opera- 
tions , or rather ſome encreaſe, asin the refining of metals, inthe teſt of bone 
aſhes, according to experience : and ina burnt drick, as Monſieur de Calve af- 
firmech. Miſtake may be made in this way of trial, when the Antimony is not 
' weighed immediately upon the calcination ; but permitted the ayr, it imbiberh che 
humidity thereof, and fo repaireth irs gravity. . 
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Cnae. VIII. 
of the paſſage of Meat and Drink. 


Hat there are differenc paſſages for Meag, and Drink, the Meat 'or dry ali 
ment deſcending by tbe one, the Drink or moiſtning vehicle by the ocher, 
is a popular Tenent in our daies,but was the aſſertion of Jearned men of. old. For 
ts was, affirmed by Plato, maintained by Eu/tathias. in Macrokins, and is 


| there are two.cavities. or.condnRing parts; the one the Qeiophagus or guller, 


pounds have perfgired; and is alſo | 


er blown 8 weightiar :chen one | 


how the rarity. of parts, and numetofiry of pores, -occaſioneth- a lightaeſsin 


| 


| Baſilica Anti- 
702. 


| 


feated next the ſpine, a-yarr official unto nucrition, and whereby the alimenc both 
"wer anddry'isconveyedunto the ſtomack , the other { by wich is conceived 
the Drink doth paſs ) is che weazen, rough artery, or wind-pipe, a part inſervi- 
ent to voice andreſpiratios., forthereby theayr deſcendeth into the lungs, and is 
' communicated unto:the heart. And ghereforeall animals that brearh KEN Soak 
have alſo the weazon; but many haverhe gulict or feeding channel, which y id 
no lungs or wind-pipe , as fiſhes which have gils, whereby the heartis refrigerate 
ed; for ſuch'thereofas bavelungs and reſpiration, are nor without the we4z0n, a5; 
anmals | | 


| Whales, and ceraceous Wt on LIT | y : 3 38, 09 7 
'Again, Befide cheſe parts deftin'd to a offices, there is4 peculiar bEamegs 
40 _ | | 2 a ED, | Tor 
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or throttle, 


ehottws, Ligula , or «5 oy leaf, which alwaies cloſeth when we ſwallow, 
or when the mear and drink paſſerh over it into the guller. Which part alchough 
all have not that breath, as all ceraceousand oviparous ammals, yer is the wea- 
zon ſecured fome dther way , and therefore in Whales that breath; leſt the wa- 
yd oy inro the liings, an ejection thereof is coarrived by a Fiſtula or ſpout 
at thetiead: And therefore alſo though birds have no Epiglottis, yer can they 
 contra& the rim or chink of their Larinx , as to prevent the admiſſion of 
wet'ot dry ingeſied , either - whereof getting in; occafioneth a coligh; untill ic 
be cjeQed. . And this is the reaſon why a man cannot drink and breath ac the 
fame time , why, if welaugh while we drink, the drink flies our at the noſtrils , 
why, when the water enters the weazon, men are ſuddenly drowned, and thus 


| mat it be underſtood, when we read of one thatdied by the ſeed of a:Grape, 


and another by an hair in milk. 

Now if any ſhall ſtill affirm, that ſome truth there isin the affertion, upon 
the experiment of Hippocrates, who killing an Hog after a red potion, found 
the tinRure thereof in the Larinx, if any wilÞurge the ſame from medical 
praRice, becauſe in affe&tions both of Lungs and weazon, Phyfitians make uſe 


fome may diſtill and inſinuate into the wind-pipe , and medicines may creep 
down, as well as the rheum before them ; yet to conclude from hence, that ayr 
and water have both one common paſſage, were to ſtate the queſlion upon the 
weaker ſide of the diſtinQion, and from a partial or guttulous irrigation, to con- 


"clude a total deſcenſion. 


_ 


I 


Cuar. FX 
of Snetzing. 


{ m—_ Sternutation or Sneezing, and the cuſtome of ſalutiug or bleſſing 
upon that motion, it is pretended, and generally believedro derive its 0ri- 
ginal from a diſeaſe, wherein Sternutation proved mortal, and ſuch as Sneezed, 
died. And this may ſeem to be proved from Carolus Sigonins, who in his hiſto- 
ry of Italy, makes mention of a Peſtilence in che time of Gregory the Great, that 
proved pernitious and deadly to thoſe that Sneezed. Which notwithſtanding will 
not ſufficiently determine the grounds hereof: that cuſtome having an elder «£74, 
then this Chronology afforderh. | 

| For although the age of Gregory extend above a thouſand, yer is this 
cuſtome mentioned by Apalcias, in the fable of the Fullers wife , who lived 
three hnndred years before; by Phy in that Problem. of his, Car Sternw- 
tantes ſalutantur , and there arealſo reports that Tiberixs the Emperour, other- 
wiſe a very ſower man, would perform this rite moſt puncrually unto others, 
and expect the fame from others, unto himſelf. Perromas Arbiter, who lived 
before them both, and was Proconſull of Bythinia in the raign of Nero, bath 
mentioned it in theſe words , Gyton collettione ſpirirns plenus, ter continue 
ita fternatavir ut ffrabatum concuteret , ad GJHem motum. Eumolpus conver ſus 5 
Satvere Gytens jubet. Celins Rhodiginus bath an example hereof among the 
Greeks, far antienter then theſe , thar is, in the time of Cyras the younger , 
when conſulting abont their retreat, ir chanced that one among them Sneez- 
ed, ar the noiſe whereof, the reſt of the ſouldiers called upon Zapiter Sorter. There 
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Book 4. 
pipe, that is, a cartilagineous flap upon the opening of the Larinx 
which hath an open cavity for the admiſfionof che ayr;; bur leſt 
thereby either meat or drink ſhould deſcend, Providence hath placed the Epi- 


of ſyrupes, and lambitive medicines; we are not averſe to acknowledge, that | 


is alfo.in the Greek Anthology, a remarkable meation hereof in an Epigram 
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upon one Procls2 , the Latine whereof we ſhall deliver, as we find ic often 
._ _ 'rranſlared; oy PN ira 47 10 okent 
td p Non ports eſt Proclus digitis emnnrere naſun, T 


] preſlion of Tobim 


1ſo-ic might be juſtly eſteemed a good ſign. For Sneezing being properly a 


{ che” Athenian maſter, who would bave retired, becauſe a boat-man Sneezed, 


| 


lexagitating : in the beginning of Cararzhs according unto Avicenza, as hin- 
dering concoction ,-in new and tender conceptions (: as Pliny oblerverh.): for | 


and Common E RRORS. \ 
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| Nan :;, eſt pro naſs mole puſilla mangs-: p 
| Non vocat ille fovens ſternutans, quippe nec audit 
| Sternutamentum, tam. Þroenl aure ſonat.. 
Proclns with his band higgoſe can never. wip2, 


He Sneezing cals nor Fove, for why ?. he hears 
| Hrmfelf noc Sneez, che ſound's fo far from's ears. - :-,..: 
| Nor was this only an ancient cuſtom amons the Greeks and Romans, and is ſtill 
in- force with us, but is received ac this day in remotelt parts'of Africa. For fo 
weread in Codiznzs ; thar upon a Sneez of-the Emperour of MMoyemerapa, there 
paſſed acclamations lucceſlively through the Ciry. Andas remarkable an exam- 
ple there is of the ſame. cuſtom, in the remoteſt parts of che Eaſt, recorded in 
the travels of Pinto. | et 
But the hiſtory will ran much higher, if we ſhould take in the.Rabbinicalac- 
tount hereof, char ſneezing was a morrall ſigneven from the firſt man , untill ir 
was taken off by the ſpecial ſuppliation of faceb. From whence, as a thankful 
acknowledgement, this ſaluration firſt began ; and was after continued by che ex- 
Chaiim, or vira bona, by ſtandersby, _upen all occation of 
ineexing. Ly OE ri | n 
- Now'tbe ground of thisancient cuſtom was probably the opinion the ancients 
held of ſternucation, which they generally conceived, to be a good ſign or a bad, 
and.fo upon this motion accordingly uſed, a. Salve or z 5 ay, as a gratulation 
for the one, and a deprecation from che other. Now of che waies whereby they 
enquired and Cetermined irs Ggnality , the firſt was nacural, ariling from Phy- 
fical cauſes, and conſequences oftentimes naturally ſucceeding chis morion., and 


motion of the brain, ſuddenly expelling through the noſtrils whac is -offentive | 
unto it, it cannot but afford ſome evidence of its vigour-; and therefore 
faith Ariftorle, they that hear it, @-.aw3ay es 15299, honour it as ſomewhar "* 
cred , and a lign of Sanity in the diviner part ; and this he_ illaſtraces from 
the practice of Phyſicians, who in perſons near death, do uſe Sternurato- 
ries, or ſuch medicines' as provoke unto Sneezing; when if the faculty 
ariſe, and Sternutation enſuech , they conceive hopes of lite , and with gra- 
tulation reccive the ſigns of fatery. And fo is it alſo of. good iignality., ac- 


| Apoplexes, Catalepſies and Coma's. And in this natural way it is ſometime 
likewiſe of bad effects or ſigns, and may give hinrs of deprecation ; as in 
diſeaſes of the cheſt : for therein Hippocrates condemnerh it as roo much 


His hand coo liccle 1shys noſeto gripe... mag | 


cording to _that of Hippocrates, that Sneezing cureth the hicker , aud is 
profitable .unto women in hard labour , and fo. is it. good ih Lethargies , 


De rebus 4baſ- 
fmorum. 


Buxt. Lex. 
Chald. 


Whence Scer- 
nwation or 
$necting pro- 
ceeds, 
Problem SeR. 
33+ 


in what caſes 
2 fign- of - | 
good. 


2 King; 4:35, 
In what of 


then ic endangers abortion- _ | _ D 
The ſecond way was ſuperſtitious and Augurial,, as Celins Rhodiginus hath 
illuſtraced in teſtimonies, as ancient as Theocrirus and Homer : as appears from 


and' the teſtimony of Auſtix, that the ' Ancients were wont to go ro bediagain 


A— 


if they Sneezed while they put on their ſhoo. 


on Homer obſerves, that Sneezing to the lefc hand was unlucky, bur prof 
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n lf Dn their ſhoo. And in this way it-was alſo.of 
Sood and bad (ignification, fo Ariſtotle hath a Problem, why Sneezing from noon | 
unto midnight was good, bur from' nighc ro noon unlucky ? $0, Enftarhins up- |. 


rous unto the' right; ſo, as Plutarch relateth, when. Themiſtocles ſacrificed in | 
| {gt ES TR his | 


| 172 Enquiries into Volgar | BoGx 4 | 
-— tha galley before the battle of Xer#es, and one of the aſſiſtants upon the righe | 
| hand Sneezed , Enphrentides the Southſayer, prefaged the victory of the Greeks, ' 


| and the overthrow of the Perſians. _ | 

Thus we may perceive the cuſtom is more ancicnt then commonly conceived , 

and theſe opinions hereof in all ages, not any one diſeaſe to have been the occaſion | 

ofthis ſalute and deprecation. Ariſing at firſt from this vehement and affrighting | 
| | motion of the brain; inevitably obſervable unto the ſtanders by , from whence 

ſome finding dependent effeRs to enfue; others aſcribing hereto as a cauſe what | 

| perhaps but caſually or inconnexedly ſucceeded , they might proceed unto forms - 

' of ſpeeches, felicitating the good, or deprecating the evil to follow. = 


ew” "I 
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Cuay. X. 
| | Of the Fews. 


1 
| 
| 

4 5 | | 
"© Hat oo ſink naturally, that is, that in their race and nation there is af 

evil favour, isa received opinion we know not how to admic ; although 
concede many ' queſtionable points, and diſpute not the verity of ſundry opini- | 
ons whichare of affinity hreeto. We will acknowledge that certain odours at- | 
trend on animals, noleſs then certain colours ; that pleaſent ſmels are not confin- 
ed unto vegitables, but found in divers animals, and ſome more richly thenin 
plants. And though the Problem of pe enquire why hone ſmels ſweet be- 
| fide the Parde? yet her diſcoveries add divers forts of Monkeys , the Civer 
Cat and Gazela , from- which our Musk proceedech. We confeſs that beſide 
the ſmell of the ſpecies, there may be individuall odouts, and every man may 


have a proper and ar favour; which although not perceptible unco man, 
{ who hath this ſenſe, bur weak, yet ſenſible unto Dogs, who hereby can ſingte our 
. their Maſters in the dark. We will notdeny char particular men have ſent forth 


a pleaſant favour, as Theophraſtus and Plutarch report of Alexander the great, 
and T zerzes and Carden do reltifie of themſelves, That ſome may allo emic an 
unſavory odour, we lave no reaſon to deriy , for this may happen from che qua- 
lity of what they have taken, the Fztot whereof may diſcover it {elf by ſweat 
| urine, as being unmaſterable by the natural heat of man, not to be dulcied 
by concoction beyond an unſfavory condition : the like may come co paſs from 

| putrid humours,as is often diſcoverable in putrid and malignant fevers. And ſome 

| rime alſo in groſs and humid bodies even in the latitude of ſanity , the nacurai 
 heatof the parts being inſufficient for a perfe&t and through-digeſtioh, and rhe 

| errors of one concoction not reQifiable by anothee. But thar an unſavory odour 

' js gentilitious or national unto the ewws, if rightly underſtood, we cannot well 

' concede; nor will the information of reaſon or ſenſe induce it. wo 

| For firſt, Upon conſult of reaſon, there will be found no eaſie aſſurance to 
|  faſtena material or temperamental propriety upon uy nation , there being ſcarce 
any condition ( but what dependsupon clime ) which is not exhauſted or obſcur- 

ed fromthe commixture of introvenient nationseither by commerce or conqueſt, 
| much more will it be difficult ro make out this affe&ion inthe fews , whoſe race 
however pretended to be pure, muſt needs have ſuffered inſeparable commixtures 

, withnations of all ſorts; not only in regard of their proſelyres, bur their univer- | 

| ſal diſperfion , ſome being poſted from ſeveral parts of the carth, others quite loſt, 

_ and ſwallowed upin thoſe nations where they planted. For the tribes ot Rewben, 

| | Gad, part of Manaſſes and Naphthali, which were taken by Aſa, and the relt 

. -attheſeking of Semarie, which were led away by S4almanaſſer into Aſſyria, arid 

% | BS / after a year and half arrived at Arſereth , as is delivered in E/dr., theſe I 
x | / fay never” returned, and are by the 7ews as vainly expected as their Meſ7as. 


| 
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| 'BoOK'4. 
Of thoſe of the tribe of 7«da and Benjamin , which were led captive into 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar , many teturned- utider Zorobabe{ y the reſt re- 
mained, and from thence-long after upon invaſion of the Saracens, fled as far as /z- 
dia ; where yet they are faid to remain, bur with lictle difference from the Genri/es. 
[ TheTribes thatreturned to d kuwire afterward widely diſperſed; for belide | 
ſixteen-thouſand which 'Tirws ſent to Rome unto®the triumph of 'his ravial] 
YVeſpaſian, be ſold no lefsthenan hundred thouſand for flaves. Norimany years | 
| after "Adrian the Emperour , who-ruined the whole Countrey , tranſplanced | 
many thouſands into Spaia, from whence they diſperſed into divers Countreys, | 
as into Franceand England; but were baniſhed after from-borh. Erom* Spain 
they diſperſed into. Africa , Italy, Conftantinople, and the Dominions of the 
Turk, where they remain as yetin very great numbers. And if( according to 
good relations) where they may freely ſpeak it, they forbear nor ro boaſt thar 
rhere are at preſent many thouſand Fews in Spain-, France and Enpland, and 
ſome diſpenſed withall, even to the (degree of Prieſthood , it is a matter very 
confidertble, and could they be ſmelled out, would much advantage, nor only 
che Church of Chriſt; bur atfo the coffersof Princes. ; © | - 
Now having thus lived-in'\ ſeveral Countries, and-alwaies in ſubjeRion, they 
muſt needs have ſuffered many' commixtures ; and we are ſure they arenot ex- 
empred from the common-contagion of Venery contracted firſt from Chriſtians. 
Nor are fornications unfrequent-between them both , there commonly paſſing 
opinions of invitement, that cheir Women deſire copulation with them, rather 
then their own Nation, and afﬀe& Chriſtian carnality above circumciſed venery. 
Ic being therefore newatunes "2 ſorne are loſt; evident thar others ate mixed, 
and not aſſured that any are diſtin, it will be hard ro eſtabliſh this quality upon 


=_ 


rents nt Ee ns. 


[ 


the Jews, unleſs we alſo transfer the ſame unto thoſe whoſe generations are mix- 
cd, whoſe genealogies are wiſh, and naturally derived from them. *' + _ 
Again, If we concede a National unſavourinels in any people, yer ſhall we find 
the Nw leſs ſubje& hereto then any, and thar in thoſe regards which moſt pow- 
erfully concur to ſuch effects, that is, their diet and generation. As for their dier, 
whether in obedience unto the precepts of. reaſon, or the injunctions of parſimo- 
ny, therein they are very temperate ; ſeldom offending-in ebriety or exceſs of 
drink, nor erring in guloſity or ſuperfluity of meats; ' whereBy they prevent 
indigeition and crudities, and conſequently putreſcence of humours. They have in 
abomination all fleſh maimed,or the inwardsany way vitiated, and therefore cat 
no meat but of their own killing. They obſerve not only faſts ar certain times, but 
arereſtrained unto very few diſhes atall times; ſo few,cthat whereas. Perers ſheer 
will hardly cover our tables, their law doth ſcarce permit them to ſer torth a Lord- 
ly feaſt; no'any way to anſwer the luxury of our times, or thoſe of our forefa- 
thers. For of fleſh their Law reſtrains them many ſorts, and ſuch as compleat our 


feaſts : That animal, Propter convivia natum, they rouchnor, nor any of —_— 
' parations, or parts ſo much in reſpe& at Rowas tables; noradmicchey unto 'their | 
bai Hares, Conies, Herons, Plovers or Swans. Of fiſhes they only taſte of 
ſuch as have both. fins and ſcales, which are comparacively bur few in number, 
ſuch only, faith Ariſftor/-, whoſe egg or ſpawn js arehaceous; whereby are ex- 
cluded all cetacious and cartilagineous fiſhes; many pectihal, whoſe ribsare recti- 
| lineal ; many coſtal, which have their ribs embewed , all ſpinal, or ſuchas have 
 noribs, but only a back bone, or ſomwhar analogous thereyqo, as Eels, Congers, 
| Lampries ; all thar- are teſtaceous, as Oyſters, Cocles, Wilks, Schollops, Muf- 
cles; and likewiſe all cruſtaceous, as Crabs, Shrimps and Lobſters. Soha ob- 

ſerving a ſpare and ſipmle diet, whereby they prevent the generation of crudi- 
| ties; andfaſting often whereby they might alſo digeſt them , they muſt be leſsin-| 
' clinable unto this infirmity then any other Nation, whoſe proceedings are not ſo 


' reaſogableto aovidit. ih 
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The original 

: or material 

þ cauſes of the 
Pox and 
Meazels, 


| the mothers blood, and virulent tinRures contracted by the Infant, in the 
| nutriment of the womb. 


Enquiries into Yulgar Boor 4. |f 

As fortheir generdlagah ond rongeytoty (. which are the purer from good di- 
et, ) rhey become more pure and perfect by the ſtrict obſervation of ther Law .. 
upon the injunRions: whereof, they ſeverely obſerve the times of Purification , 
and avoid all copulation, eicher in cheuncleannels of chemſelves, or impurity 
| of their women: | A Rule; I fear, not fo well obſerved by Chriſtians , whereby 
not _ onceptions. are prevented, bur. if they proceed, fo vitiated and: de- | 

filed ; abart durable inquinations , remain upon the' birch. Which , when-the 
conception meets with theſe- impurities, muſt needs be very potent ; fince in| 
the pureſt and moſt fair conceptions, learned men derive the cauſe of Pox and 
Meazels, from principles of that nature; that is, tbe menſtruous impurities in 


Gen. 34, 


| then they ſavoured of 


gy 
: full averſneſs of the Chriſtian trom-the- Jew, - upon the villany of that fac; | 
! which made them abominable and ſtink-in che noſtrils of all men. 


on ; but was a fraudulent iHation , for ſuch an evil favour their father Zcob ace. 


Laſtly, Experience will convi& it;; for this offenſive odor is no way diſco- 
i verablein their Synagogues where many are, and by reaſon of their number | 
| could nor be concealed : nor is the ſame diſcernable in commerce or-eonverſa- 
| tion with ſuch as are cleanly in Apparel, and decent in-their Houſes. Surely the 
' Viziarsand Twrks/ſb Baſha's arc not of this opinion,; who as Sr. Henry Blunt 
 informerh , do generally keep a -Few of their private: Counſell. And were this 
crue, the Fews themſelves do not {trictly make out the intention of their Law , for 
in vaindothey ſcrupleto approach the dead, who livingly are cadaverons, or fear 
(any outward pollution , whoſe temper -pollutes themſelves. And laſtly, were 
| this true; our opinion-isnot impartial;; for unto converted Fews who are of the 
' ame ſeed, no man imputeth chis unſayovry odor ; as though Aromatized by 
their converſion, they loſt their ſcent. with their Religion, and ſmelc no longer:| - 


ror pro this aſſertion, might be the diſtaſte--|- 


1 
1 


Now the ground that 


. 


Which real 
practiſe, and metaphorical expreſſion, did after proceed into a literal conſtructi- 


knowledged in himſelf,” when he faid , his ſons had made him ſtink in the land, 
that is, fo be abomivable unto the inhabicancs thereof... Now how dangerous it 


, ; . __ 
Nnze«z 0:5! 
I:junia 0ie:c. 


De ſteril;tate 


| aith he, and rank of the favours which attend upon flurciſh'corpulency. -- The 
( Epitheres aſſigned them by ancient times, havealſo advanced the ſame , for Am- 


1 
: 
' 
£ 


| cient, 


| 


| breaths of other Nations, became a Proverb among the Greeks, -and rhe reaſon 


isin ſenſible rhings to uſe; meraphorical- exprefiions unto the people, and what 
abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their Irerals ; an impatient example we have 
in our own profeilien,; who baving called an eating Ulcer by the name of a | . 
' Wolf, common apprehenſion conceives a reality therein ; and againſt our ſelves, 
; ocular affirmations are pretended to confirm it. "NS SIEM ; 

The naſtineſs of that Nation, and ſlutziſhcourſe, of life hath much promoted 
the opinion, occaſioned by their ſervile-condition at firſt, and inferiour waies of 
parſimony ever ſince ; as is delivered by Mr. Sndys, They are generally far, 


i 


| | 


mMIanus 
inſuch a relative 


HMearcellinus deſcribeth them in ſuch language; and Aſartial more an- 
expreſlion ſets forth unſavoury Baſſa. Ros 
 Quodjejnnia Sabbatariorum . 

h - Mallem, quam quod oles, olere Baſſa. | | 
From: whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer an inward imperfeRion in the 
remper of that Nation; it being bur an effe& in the breath from outward ob- 
ſervation, -in their ſtri&t and tedious faſting , and was a common effect in the 


4 


thereof. begot a Problem ini Arsftotle. ; + 13125 
Laſtly, If all were true, and were this ſavour conceded, yet are the reaſons 
alleadged for ir no way ſatisfactory... Hwcherins, andafrer him A/arins Crucins, 
h how to 


| Med. Epiſt. 
—_ 


| impures this effect unto their abſtinence from ſalt or ſalt meats, whic 


make 
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; Boow 4. and Common ExxoRs. | ys 
imake good in the preſent diet of the Fews, we know not; nor ſhall we cnnceive 
ir was obſerved of old, if we conſider they ſeaſoned every Sacrifice, andall ob. 
ations whatſoever ; whereof we cannot deny a great part was eaten by the | 
Prieſts. Andif the offering were of fleſh, it was ſaltedno leſs then thrice, that 
is, 'once inthe common chamber of falr, ar the footſtep of the Altar, andupon 
thetop thereof, as is ar large delivered by 2{aimonides. Nor if they. refrained 
all falr, is the illation very urgent ; for many thereare nqt noted for if odours; 
i which eat no falt at all; as all carnivorous Animals, moſt Children, many whole! 
{ Nations, and probably our Fathers after the Creation , there an, pew ry 
] every thing we eat, a natural and concealed falr, which is feparared by digeſtis | 
| ons, as doth appear in our tears , ſwear and urines, although we refrain all falr; 
'or what doth ſeem tocontain ir. 

' Another cauſe is urged by Campegizs, and much received by Chriſtians, that; + 
i this il] avour isa curſe derived upon them by Chriſt, and ſtands as a badge or 
! brand of a generation that crucified cheir Sa/vator. Bur this isa conceit with- 
out all warrant; and an eaſie way to takeoff diſputein what point of obſcurity 
ſoever. A method of many Writers, which much depreciates the eſteem and 
value of miracles ; that is, therewith ro ſalve not gnly real verities, but alſo. non- 
{exiſtencies. Thus have elder times not only aſcribed the immunity of 1re/and | 
from any venemous' beaſt, unto the ſtaff or rod of Patrick; bur the long tayles 
| of Kent, unto the malediCtion of Auſtin. «jo ET 1 8 $124 
| Thus therefore, although we concede that many opinions are true which hold 
ſome conformity unto this, yet in aſſenting hereto, many difficulties muſt ariſe : 
it beinga dangerous point to annex a conftant property unto any Nation, and 
much more this unto the few 2 ſince its not veritiable by obſervation , ſince the 
grounds are feeble thar ſhould eſtabliſh ir,and laſtly, ſince if all were true, yet 
are the reaſons alleadged for it, of no ſufficiency to maintain ir. 


| _— OO . | ag 
| 8 < Curuavy, XI: gs. ——_ pln, 
RY of Pigmies. | | 
| BY Pigmies we underſtand a dwarfiſh race of people, or loweſt diminution 
| 1D of mankind, comprehended in one cubit, or as ſome. will have it, in two 
; foot” or three ſpans ; not taking them: ſingle, ; but nationally conſidering them, 
and as they make up an aggregated habitation. Whereof although affirma- 
{tions be many, and teſtimonies more frequent then in any other point which 
| wiſe men have caſt into the liſt of fables; yer that there is, or ever was ſuch 
a race or Nation, uponexaQ and. confirmed, teſtimonies, our ſtricteſt enquiry 
receives no fatisfaction. 6 DTT. | 

I ſay, exa& teſtimonies, firſt, In regard of the Authors, from whom we 
derive the account ; for though we meet herewith in Herodotus , Philoſtra- | 
tas, Mela,Pliny, Solinus, and many more; yet were they derivative Relators, and 
- | the primative Author was Homer; who ; uſing often ſimilies, as well to de- 
lighe-the ear , as to illuſtrate his matcer , in the third of his Iliads, compar- 
eth the T70jans unto Cranes, when they deſcend againſt the Pigmies ; which 
was morelargely ſet out by Oppian, fwvenal, Mantuan; and many Poets ſince ; 
2nd being.only a pleaſant figment in the fountain, became a ſolemn ſtory in 
the ſtream; and current ſtill among us. . F* | ih 9.4 
| Again, Many profeſſed enquirers haverejeRtedit; Srrabo anexat and judi-| 
; cious Geographer; hath largely condemned it as a fabulous ſtory in /jb. 1. Falia? 
: Scaliger a diligent enquirer, accounts thereof, but as a Poetical fiction ; Viyſſes| 
| Aldrevandys a moſt exact Zoographer in an expreſs diſcourſe hereon ;.con- 
1 cludes the ſtory , fabulous, and a Poetical account of Homer ; and the fame 
| x | .. .. wasS\. 
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—"| was formerly conceived by Buſtathins , his exccltent Commentator. Albertms 
| Afaguns 4 man oft-rimes-tos credulous, herein was more then dubious; fot \ 
| | he affirmeth, if any ſuch dwrats were ever extant ,' they were "ſurely ſome / 


F ' kind of Apes: which is: & conceit allowed' by Carday, and not eReemed in! 
VF \ probable by many others, Ooty ONT 2 NPE 5459 324 
| _ There are I confeſs two teſtimonies, which from their authoricy admir of 
BiR. animal. | conſideration, The: firſt of '4riforie, whoſe words are theſe, tr it 5: ix; 
lib, 8. | &c.. . That is, His loous off quem incolynr Pygmes ; nom enim 3d fabula ft; ſed 
| puſillum: genus, #t aiunt. Where indeed Ariftotle plaies the Ariftorle, 
is, the-wary and; evading aflertor ; For though with nos eff fabals , he. feem 
| ar firſt to.contirm ir, yet. at \the laſt he claps in,  Scixnt awe , and ſhakes | 
|  , the belief he put before upon it. And therefore I obſerve Scaliger hath not 
+ ' tranſlated the firſt, perhaps ſappoſing it ſartepticions or unworthy To great an| 
 aſſertor.. And truly for thoſe-books of animals, or work of eight hundred ta- | 
' lents;/ as Athenens terms it, although. ever to bdeadinired, and*contain moſt ex-. 
 ,cellept. truths; yer are marythings therein delivered upon -telation, and ſome | 
; repugnant: unto the yer our ſenſes; as we are-able to make onrin fore, 


'and Scaliger bath obſervegin many more, as: he hach freely declared in his Com- | 
| ment upon that piece. | | | 6-anh.coy 


. The ſecond teſftimony-is deduced from holy Scripture, thus' rendered in the 
{vulgar tranſlation, Sed & Pygmes qui erant in turribus. tas; pharetras ſus. 
ſuſpenders in muris tubs per fon : from whence notwithſtanding- we cannot i | 
| inferthis afſertion ,- for firſt the Tranſlators accord not, and'the Hebrew word, ;- 
Gammadim'is very variouſly rendered, Though Aquila, Varablus and Lyra will | - -- 


Exek. 27.12. 


'|haveir Prom, mate us ry, ws i is'no more then Watchmen ; and+ſo in| _... 
the Arabick-and high Darch. \ In' the'Chalde' Cappadeciens , in Symmachus| ' | 
WF, Medes, and in che French, thoſe' df Gand: - Bur in the Chalde , Cappadeci-| | 
: \ avs ; in Symmachns, Medes. Theodetion of old, and Tremeliins.of late, bave} © © ©: 

"x, .. |retainedthe Textuarie word, and fo have the [talian, Low Datch af Englife | 
» | Tranſlators; that is, che men of Arvad were upon thy Mills round Wour, and | 


the Gammadims were in thy towers... ... .. - ., oe 
Nor do men only diffenc iq the Tranſlation of the word, but .in the Expo- Sv 
firion a ins rare Ir - thereof; for ſome by Gammadins underfiand | ©: */ 
a people, of Syri«,/ 10 called from the City 'Gamala; ſome hereby underſtand | © © > 
See Mr, Fallers | [he Cappadecians, many-the: Medes:.and hereof Forerins hah a ſingular Expo-} © 
excellent diſ- | ſition , conceiving the Watchmen '6f Tyre , might well be. calle Pigmics, the} - © 
 criprlonof Pa- | Towers of that City being ſo- high, thac unto'men below, they appearedinaj _ *: 
leftine. cubiral flacure. - s expounded ir quite contrary to common acception, that; - 
is, not-men- of the leaſt, bur-of the largeſt ſize; ſo doth Cornelivs conlirye; 
Pygmei or viri cubitales, that is, not men of a cubic high, bur bf the larggt? 


| farure, whoſe hcFYbr tike rhac of -Giarits, is rather to be taken by che cabig} 
| is ſjd:20-be' fix-cubtis and a ſpan. - ' Of affinity hereto is alſothe Expolitiq 


of -?erons ;/not raking Pigmies' for dwarfs, bur ftourt and valranc Champipns; | 

| uxopaking 'the ſenſe of zvyw , which ſignifies the cubit medſare; bur that wh h 
expreſſerh. Pagits;] that is., mer? fit for combat ' and the'exercife. of the” fill, | _ 
Thus can there be no farisfying illation from this Text, the diverſity br rather | 
contrariety 6f Expoſitions .and invetpretations, diſtraing moreth@ confirgi- | 

ing the truth of the ſtory. Fl let thy 7-1 

*- Again, I fay, cxaRt teſtimonies; in reference-unto. circuraſtacitial relatiqus | 

fo diverfly or contratily delivered. Thus the relation of Arifforle placeth them ' | 
above«Egypr towards the head'of Nyle in Africa; Phileſtratins affirms they | 1 
areabout Gangerin Afar, and Pry ina third place, thar is, Geramiain Scythia.;; 
[no write they fight with Cranes, 'bur Menecles in "Arhenens affirms they aghs; : 


_— 
| ——_— __——— 
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{vered of them ; that they fight with Cranes upon the backsof Rams or Partridges : 


| |[magntiudes then their dimenſions require , ſo it beholdeth the Sun, the Stars,and 
|the Earth itſelf, But the underſtanding quite otherwiſe : for that aſcriberh unto 
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- [ſufficiently magnifiable' from its demonſtrable affeRions, hath yer received ad- 


Book 4. and Common ERRORS. 


Laſtly, I ſay, confirmed teſtimonies; for though Paulus fovins deljvers there 
'are Pigmies beyond 7apan, Pigafera, about the Mobucca's, and Olans HMay- 
' zus placeth them in Greez/axd, yer wanting frequent confirmation in a matter 10 
confirmable,their affirmation carrieth but ſlow perſwaſion ; * and wife men may 
think there is as-much reality in the f Pigmies of Parace!ſus;' that is, his non- 
Adamical men, or middle natures betwixt men and ſpirits. 


with Partridges, ſome ſay they ride on Partridges, and ſome on the backs of Rams: | 
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* The tory 
of Pigmics 
rejeced, 


There being thus no ſufficient confimation of their verity, ſome doubt may 
ariſe concerning their poſlibility, wherein, finceit is not defined in what dimenſi- 
ons the ſoul may exerciſe her faculties, we ſhall-not conclude impoſſibility; or that 
chere might not bea race of Pigmies , as there is ſometimes of Giants. So may we 
rake in the opinion of Ati», and his Comment Lxdovicas ; but to believe they 
ſhould bein the ſtature of a footor ſpan, requires the preaſpeRion of ſuch'/a one 
as Philetas the Poet in Athenexs, who was fain to faſten lead unto his feer leſt the 
wind ſhould blow him away. Or that other in the ſame Author, who was ſo lit- 
tle wt ad obolum accederet , a ſtory ſoſtrange , that we might herein excuſethe 
Printer, did not the account of e/:anaccord unto it, as Caxſabone hath obſery- | 
ed in his learned Animadverfions. þ | Ee 
Laſtly, If any ſuch Nation there were, yet.is it ridiculous what men have deli- 


or what is delivered by Crefias, that they are Negroes in the middeſt of India, 
whereof the King of that Countrey, entertaineth-three thouſand Archers for 
his- guard. Which 1s a relation below the tale of Oberoy ;'nor could they better 
defend him , then the Emblem faith , they offended Hercales whileſt he ſlept , 
thatis, to wound him no deeper, then to awake him. 


I CEN —_ N - : —— 
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(C22 the eyes of the underſtanding, and thofe of the ſenſe are different- 
ly deceived in their greateſt objeRs, the ſenſe apprebending them in leſſer | 


many things far larger horizons then their due circumſcriptions require : and re- 
ceiveth them with amplifications which their reality will not admit. Thus hath | 


mendable from true and unqueſtionable merits, have received advancement from 
falſhood and the fruitfull ſtock of fables. Thus hath it happened unto the Stars, 
and Luminaries of heaven : who being ſufficiently admirable in themſelves, have 
been ſer out by effects, no way dependant on their efficiencies, and advanced by ; 
amplifications to the queſtioning of their true endowments. Thus is it not im- 
probable it hath'alſo fared with number, which though wonderfull inic ſelf,and 


jeRions from the multiplying conceits of men, and ſtands laden with additions, 
which its equity will not admit. oner 
And fo perhaps bath it happened unto the number, 7 and 9; which multiplied 


rical of our lives. For the daies of men are uſually caſt up by Septenaries,”and 
every ſeventh year conceived to carty ſome altering charaQer with it, either in the 
temper of body, mind, or borh. But among all other, chree are moſt re- 


j markable,thar is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, 9, times 9 or eighty one, and7 times: 9 
| Bb 


of the great Climacterical year, that is Sixty three: | 


it fared with many Heroes and moſt worthy perſons, who being ſufficiently com- | 


we 


into themſelves do make up Sixty three, commonly eſteemed the great Climacte- | 


or 


f Fy Pigmies 
intending 
Fairies and 
other ſpirirs 
about the 
eatth, as by 
Nymphs and 
Salamandets , 
ſpirits of fre 
and water, Lib, 
De Pigmes, 
Nymphu,&c. 
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| varitage this: number. Which: nocwichfſtandingy when a ſro Reader ſhall 
perpend, he will hardly find any thing that may convince his judgement; or 
: any. further perſwade, then che feniry. of his belief, or prejudgemenc of rea- 
Co botngth,”. A: FORE Tas 
For firſt, Notonly the number of :7 and 9 fromconliderationg' abſtruſe, have | 
been extolled by moſt, bur all or moſt of the other digits have been as myſtically 
___—_ For the number of: One and Three bave' nor been" only admired by 
the Heathens, but from adorable-grounds, the unity:of God, and myſterie of the 
| Trinity admired by many Chriſtians. ' The number 'sf for ſtands much admired, 
not only inthe quaternity of the Elements, which are the principles of bodies, 
but in- the letters of the Name of God, which in the Greek, Arabian, Perſian, 
Hebrew and e/& gyptiay, conſiſteth of that number ,; and was ſo venerable amon 
| the Pythagorians , that they ſwore by the mumber four. Thar of fx hath found | 
- | many leavesin its favour ; not _ for the daies of the Creation, burits natu- | 
ral conſideration, as being a perfe& number, and the” firſt tharis compleated by 
its parts ; thatis, the ſixt, the half, and the third, 1.2. 3. Whichdrawnintoa 
ſam, make fix. The number of. Ten hath been as highly excolled, as conteinin | 
even, odd, long, plain,quadrate and cubicat numbers; and Ar5fothe obſerved rk 
admiration, that Barbarians as well as Greths, did uſea numeration unto Ten {| 
which being ſo general , was not to be. judged-cafuall, bur to have a foun- 
dation'in nature. Sothat nor only. 7 and 9, bur affthereſt have had their Elo- 
| gies, as may be obſerved atlarge-in Rbodiginws, and in ſeveral Writers fnce : 
| | every. one extolling number, according to his ſubject, 'and asit advantaged the | 
Re ahethe mary inadted cond ROS oundbinak 
- Agam, They bave been commended nor :only> | -Srounds1n na- 
| ht artificial, caſual orfabulous. Coandarics : o have: ſomeendea- | 
voured' to advance their admiration;-fromrthe 9 Muſes, fromthe 7- Wonders of 


they only excolled from Arbitrary"a8d Poetical grounds, burfrom | 
ations principles, Re, or dubious. "Thar Womenae meiſtruanr, and | 
Menpubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accburited a puntual'trach : which 
period nevertheleſs we:dare not preciſely derermine, as having-obſerveda varia- 
CE ee CE dog oppo 2-08: 
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"Bobs & and:Common Exzons: 


; | FET eving erquired into the verity thereof, we cannot fo. readily decermineit ; 
| forin_the life of Theles, who was accounted in that number, Diogines 'Laerrins 


[bur it is now-demonſtrable_unto ſenſe. that there are:many more, as Galileo. 
hath declared, -chat is, two 'more in-the orb of Saturn; ang no leſs then four 


[as flouriſhed long before , as Hipparchns and Eudoxwus. - So that for 'ought 


tion and latitude. in moſt; avreeably-unto the heat of:clime:or temper; meti 


' ariſing varioully unto virility, according tothe activity of tauſes that promore | 
it, ' Sangus menſiruoſus ad diem, ut plurimum, -(eptimumt darat,; faith Phils. | 


Which nocwirbſtanding is repugnant unto. experience, and che doctrine df Hip- 
pocrates, who in hisbook, de diets, plainly affirigerh, iris rhiis bur with few 
{women, andonly ſuch as abound with pituizous and warery humours.: 


we have made manifeli elſewhere, that by the deſcription of Geographers; they 
have been ſomezime more; and are at preſent fewer. ._ e LEINY 
\ Intbar there were 7 Wile men of Greece-, which though generally received, 


plainly faith, Magna de cormm numero diſcordia eft. , ſome kolding| bur four, fome 
ten, others rwelve, and noneagrecing in their names, though according to their 
number: MINES To | w 

Ini thatthere are juſt 7,Planers or errantScarsin the lower-orbs of heaven 


more in the ſphere of Jupiter. And che like may be: ſaid of the Pleiades or 7 
{Stars, which are alſo introduced ro magnifie this number; for: whereas ſcarce 
diſcerning ſix, we account them 7, by hisrelation, there are no leſs then fourty. 


which are. in his account, che Artick, Antartick, the Summer and Winter Tro- 
picks, the £&quarer, Zodiack, and the Milky circle ; whereas by Aſtronomers 
they are received ih greater number. For:though we leave ourthe LacRteous cir- 
cle ( which _Aratus, Geminxs, and Proclxs,. ouref bimbath numbred among'the 
reſt) yer are chere more by- four-then Phila mentions, that is, the Horizon, 
Meridian and both the Colures, circles-very conſiderable, and generally deli- 
vered, not only by . Pcolomie , and rhe Aſtronomers ſince his time, but ſuch 


I know, if ic make for -our purpoſe, or advance the themein hand, with'equat 
liberty, we may affirm there were 7 Sybils, 'or : blip figns in the Zodiack| 
circle of heaven. IH 4 | 3-367 0h =. nA 
- That verſe in Yirgil.cranflated; out of Homer; O ter j,” quatery, beats ,"that 
isas men. will haveir, 7 zimes happy, hath much advanced this number in cri- 
rical apprehenſions ; - yet+is not this. conſtruction ſo-indubitably ro be received, 
as notar all ro be. queltzoned: for though Rhodiginus, Beroaldns, and bthers 
from the authority of A{asrobins lo interpregit, yet Servixs his ancierit com- 
menrator conceives-no more. thereby then-@-finite number for indefinite; and 
char no. more 1s imphed then. often happy<:1.8i7.4h0 theancienteſl of chem all, 
conecives' na; more. by this in, Homer ,. then /a full and” exceſſive expreſſion 


them. crice, happy; herein, exceeding Thazinumber, he: called them four times 


Hes reciprocations; bug largely ſpeaking, faith; it ebbs and flows no leſs then thrice | 
a day, terg, die revorntt fluttns, iterumg, roſerber. And ſo when tis faid by | 
| Horace , febees tr & 43 

nomore then tbe lerrer_ tur 

| then thice. DEED EMS Ws: eIriertT Oy © ts $13 IPOS COT ETOO A 
But the main conſideratiofs which moſt fer off chis number, are obſervations 


drawn from:the motions. of the Moon; {uppaſed-to. be:meaſured by fevens; 


- Tharthe heavens are encompaſſed with-7 circles, is alſo theallegation of Philo ;, | 


bappy, that 1s, - more then. thrice.  And:this-he illuſtrates by thelike expreſſion} : 
'of Homer, in the ſpeech of, Circe.,, who to:expreſsthe dread: and terfour of chef | | 
Ocean, ſticks. not -unto., the; common form of ſpeech- in: rhe ſtri& account of} | | 


| Tris further conceived to receive addition, in that there are 7 heads of Nyle,bifr & 


1 


lixs , the expoſition /is ſufficient; if we'ogneeive} - 
y, bearerh, /xhas js; four times, 'or indefinitely more | 
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| 180 { |  - Enquiries into Vuloar + ale "k | 
| Prom of the Moon, though we grarit it'to- be. meaſured by | by ſevens, 1 yer will nor 


this adyance the ſanebefcce: its felloxr numbers, for hereby'the mocion; of othir | 
Stars are not meaſured, che i econ pap y thouſand ears, m_ 'Sh'by Y 365 
inferior by ewhat Jeſs” And it 


| we ayofider the revolytion of the. firſt; Movable, = the daily morion' from 
Eaſt to Weſt, common.unto all the'Orbs, | we ſhall meaſured by anocher 
number, for being performed-in four and ewenty hours ; it is made up of 2 times 
6; And " is the mers and 7 rnd of other rus of — of 0220 IOp 


' What a Solary ry, _ Moths ap by _ «ormeg = x Sun ; Me is,” the hace wviel, che- 


| moneth is. un doth paſs 30 degrees of the Ecliptick. By this moneth #7; porratts compured 
2 (non of the Infants is geſtation inthe womb : ; for 9 times vg 15,270 py 

De —_ or cowplear 9 monerhs; 'make up fourey' weeks. the cotamdn c compuire of wemen. 

FARES. | And this is to be underſtood, when he faich, 2 yt makes the fifteeuth; and 


| 3 *heteath part of amgneth. *This was the monerh of the ancient Hebrew; be. 
. bee th 5p anc of © gIpt 2 and hereby. the com compure wiltfalf ouc righe, 
and = '8ccounc conn, wenn 1N ORE plceir isſaid, the watersof the flood pre” 


vailed from the ſevenceenah day of the ſecond moneth;, Mirothe 7 Monton day 
of the. &venth. - As for -hebdomadal: periods of weeks ,Although'inregard of 
their Sabbachs, op: were obſerved by the Hebrews ,yet'it is nor apparent, the an- 
' cient Greeks Or Romans uſed any : bur had another divid ion of their! monerhs ies 
Ids, Nanes and Calends. 

- Moreover, Monethshowſoever taken, are notexacily diviſible; ingo- ito renaries 
or weeks, which: fully concain foven daies: whereof four times domake'com- 
early. ewenty. _— For, beſide the uſual or Calendary moneth, there are but 


Iiqur, confiderahle; — of —aFation, of Apparition, of Conſecution 


CO_ 
o 
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| | count. "rhe monech of Con Or as wag will term it, of; Nunn bp 


15 the Lace berween oneconjuntian of he Moon with che Sun, unto anorher.: 
and chis. containerh 29 daics and; an; : | 


he Moon, eppearoth (dat Me Apa IT Tani, 
u W *1t on re |_ 

ck and. deing in; Th 'the 'Sun,; is s ptcfutned of les ay Gl APs 

bis foeineh un 26 dies an he The 11NON maine es 

| | ee br this, conſiſting of) 2 22 hours made ourgf alt the 
orher: manechs. - For. iF.ont of 29antan half! the oneth*of Conſecticio wel 

deduft 3. daies' of. dif ; tete will rematc © monedti' $f 'Apparitian 

| 26616 and £3. Ron wheaoifiweadd 25 dies '3 hours, the monech 
of Pevagratian, therewillariſe's 3 daies nid r0honth, Which divided by 2; * Makes || 


; | _ , [26.dwievand 22 7 21-0 ; called by-PhyGtians the medicat *moneth- mts uced} 
bp by Gl _—_ drebiene, for Os .berrer born of arto- of Crj-'1 


tal daies- 
ot 'betweeh he” 
O' life 0r death, J* 
the 
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a the reaſons: thereof are rather deduced from Aſtrology,;then Arithmerick : for 
. accounting from che beginning of the difeaſe;” and reckoning on unto the ſeventh 
day, the Moon" will be'in-a Tertaponalor-Quadrate aſpect; chac is , 4 figns re? | 
{ moved from thac wherein the difcafe deganz-in'the fourteenth day ic will be.jnan 
oppoſite aſpect : and: ar the end of 'the:third feprenary, Terragonal/again : as 
| willmoſt graphically appearin the figures of Aſtrologers, eſpecially Lacas Gam. 
 ricus, | De diebns detreroviis: 013 15071490. 5d Fourth Eoobir$f1d 
| Again; (Beſide char computing by the Medical monerh;: the firſt hebdomade 
or ſeptenary-confiſts of 6 daies, ſeventeen hoursand an half, the ſecond happen- 
| ethin 13: daies andeleven hours, and the 'thrid bur it cherwenticth. natural day) 
-what Gatex firſt, and” Abem-Ezra fmce obſerved in'his'Fract.of Critical daies,, 
- | in regard of Eccentricity and the Epicycle or leffer orb; wherein it movech, the 
| motion of the Moon is various and unequal , whereby che Critical account muſt 
-alfo vary. © For-chough irs middiemorionhe equal; and df 13 degrees; yet in 
|-the other ir moverh ometimes fifteen, ſometimes fels then-ewelve. For moving 
:in che apper part of ic9orb, irperformeth jry:morion more flowly then in the low- 
ex; -inſomucti rhar being the height, icarriveth ar the —— and oppofite| 
| {igns ſooner,” anche Criricat day will dein 6 and 13 ; and'/being atthe loweſt, | 
the critical account” wilt be our of the laticude of 7, nor happen before the 8 or | 
| ninth day. - Which are conſiderations not to be negletedinthe-compure of de- | 


therefore theſe: were delivered by: the: Eva: - | 
| f: his | 


| Laſtly; Thougts many' things bave; 
number, an | transferred unco 
| 


of>-times oiberemiſer ro: be: 


ehar is, Thisinutmbee doublet; accordmy{ as is expreſſetl. So all-che- generaci- | aec.r. 
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ariſert nor from 7 times*7; that/is, 49; bur was.obſerv« per Levit 25 
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De annis Cli- 
madericis. 
De occultis 


| nature miye* 


calis. 


Bel. lib. 5. 


1 is, fourty nine, is moſtdangerous of any other, and this is the:moſt general opi- 


{ are threcſcore and ten..' And the: very, ſame is affirmed. by Selena Herode- 


| chough ſeveral Nationsand Ages dofancy unto them(elves different: years of dar- 


{ aRive and caſual conſiderations , they bring many times delivered Hieroglyphi- 
cally, Metaphorically , Illuſtratively., and nor with reterence unto ation or 
cauſality. Trucit: is; that God made all things in number, weight and-mea- 


' ſure, yet nothing by them or through. the efficacy of eicher: Indeed our daies, | 


| ations and motions being meaſured by time ( which is bur motion meaſured ) 
what: ever is obſervable in any, fals under. the account of ſome number , which 


injuſtly 'aflign. the power of Action even unto Timeir ſelf, nor do they ſpeak 

properly as fay thar Time conſumeth all things; for Time is nox. effective, 
| nor are bodies deſtroyed by ir, bur from the action and paſſion ofcheir Ele- 
mentsim.it; -whoſe. account it only affordeth :. ang. meaſuring out their moti-. 


| or phyſically producerh the ſame. | E a 

A ſccond conſideration which prometeth this opigioo., are confirmations: 
drawn frem Writers, who have made obſervarions, ar fer down favourable 
reaſons for this Climacterical year, ſo have Henricus Ranzovins., Baptiſta 
Codronchur, and Levinus Lemnias much confirmed the ſame, - bur above all, 
that memorable Letter of A«g»ſ{s. ſent unto his [Nephew Caius, wherein be 
encourageth him to celebrate his nativity, for he had now eſcaped Sixty three, 
| che great Climacterical and dangerous year unto man ; which noewithſtanding 
| rightly perpended, ir can be no fingularicy ro. queſtion it , nor any new Pa-, 
radox to deny it. e588 | fl 

'For.ffrſt, It is implicitely, and upon nap—_—_ denied by Ariſtotle in his 
Politicks, in that «diſcourſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the viaſficude and 
mucation of States, by a periodical fataliry of number. Prolomie that famous 
Mathematician plainly faich, he will not deliver his doctrines by. parts and 
numbers: which are ineffectuall, and: have \not the nature- of cauſes ; -now. by 
theſenumbers ſaith Rodiginus and Airandula, be implicth Climactericall years, 


bers.,-; Cenſorinus an Author of great authority, and-ſufficienc antiquity, ſpeaks 
yet more amply in his' book De die Natali, wherein -expreſly treating of Cli- 
macterical dates, he thus delivereth himſelf. Some maintain char 7 times 7, thac' 


nion.; others.unto.7 times 7, add.-9 times 9, that is, the year of eighty one; 
|bork which conſiſting of ſquareand quadrate, numbers, were thought by Plars 
; and-others to be of great conſideration; as for this year of Sixry three or 7. 
times 9,:though ſome eſteem ir. of moſt danger, yet doI conceive ir leſs dange- 
rous then thevcther; for though ircontaineth boch numbers above named, chart 
is, 7 and g, yer nicitherof them ſquare or. quadrate and asic is different from. 
them both, fo is ir-not. potent in-eicher. Nor: is.his year remarkable in the 


notwithſtanding cannot be denominated the cauſe of thole events. - So do we | 


on, informs us in the periods and terms of their duration, rather then effecrerh' 


thatis, ſeprenaries;and rovenaries ſet down by.the bare obſervation of num: | 


death of many famous men: I find. indeed that: 4rifecle. died this year; bur be.| 
by che -vigour of. his mind, a long time ſuſtained a-naturalinfirmicy df ſtomack ; | 
ſo thatit was a greater wonder he attained unto Sixty three, chen.ebat he lived | 
no Jonger. The Pſalm of Ao/cs hath mentioned a year: of danger differing from! 


| 


| all theſe :- and rhat is tentimes 7 or ſeventy ;, for:{o it is ſaid, The daies of Man: 


tus relates: in a ſpeech of. his unto! Creſus, Ego annis: ſepruagints humane. vite. 
modnm definio: and ſurely thar = muſt beof \greateſt danger, which is the: 
Petiod of all the reſt; and feweſt fafely.paſs rhorow.that, which is ſer:as a bound 

for few or none to-paſs. And: the conſent of elder times, ſetling their. 
conceits upon Climacters, not only differing from this ofours,, but. one another, 


ger;; yetevery one expects the yerity-in each. - | 


| -+ Again, Though /«rre divided the daics of maninto five portions, Hippocrates| 
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into 7, -and- So/oz intoten; yet probably- their diviſions were tobe received 
with latitude, and their coniiderations net ftritly.to be contined unco'cheir taſt 
unities.. So when Yarro exeendeth Puertia unto' I5: : Adoleſcentia unto' 30. 
| Fuventns unto 35. Thereisa latitude between the cerms or Periods of compute; 
andthe verity holds good in the accidents of any yearsbetween.them.":S0 when 
| Hippogrates divideth our life into 7 degrees or ſtages, and maketh theerk of the 
| Par yang Of the ſecond 14. Of thethird 28. Of rhe-fourth 35. Of thefift'y,7; 
Of the ſixt 56. And of the ſeventh, the laſt year when ever wg mg . 
herein we may. obſerve, he maketh not. his divihons: preciſely by 7 and'g; and 
- omits the great Climacterical , beſide there is between every-one at leaſt the 
latirudeof 7 years, in-which ſpace or interval, that is either in thethird6rfonrth 
year, what ever faileth our is equally verified of the whole degree, asthough ic 
had happenedin the ſeventh. Solon divided i into tetrSeptenaries; betaule in 
every one thereof,a manreceived fomeſentible mutation , in the firſtis Dedeniti- | 
ctionor falling of ceeth:: in the ſecond Pubeſcence;, in thethird the beard growerh': | | 
in the fourth ſtrength prevails: in che fifr-maturity for iſſue , in the Hixr' mode 
ration-of appetite, in the ſeventh prudence, '&c. Now: herein there is x'tolera' 
ble latirude, and though thedivifion-groceed by 7, yet is not the toraf verity ro/ 
be reftrained unto chelaſt year ; -nor canſtantly tobe expected the beard: ſhould 
be compleac ar 21. or wiſdom acquired: juit:in 49.-' and thus atſo chonph 7 
times &,. contain one of thoſe ſeptenaries,, and dothatſq happen in our declinin 
years ; yer might the events thereof be impured unto the whole ſeptenary'; Ko. 
be more reaſonably entertained with fome latitude,-then ftricthyTeducet unto 
{the laſt number, or all che accidents from 56. imputed.unto Sixry three: 
Thirdly, Although this opinion may ſeem confirmed:by obfervacion, and men 
may fay ic hath been ſo obſerved, yerwe ſpeak alſo upon experience, anddo be-- 
lteverhat men from obſervation will coHect no farisfaction. Thar other years 
may be taken againſt ic, eſpecially if they have the advantage to-precede it ; as 
ſixry againſt fixty three, and ſixty three againſt 66. For feweratrairito the lat- 
cer-thena the former , and fo ſurely in the firſt ſeprenary:do moſt+ die; and' 
probably alfo- in the very firit year, for all that ever lived were inthe account off _ 
thar.year ; beſide; the infirmities that artendit are ſomany, andthe body' thar | 
receives them ſo confirmed, we ſcarce count anyalivethac js not paſt ir. ' ' 
Fabritius Padaanins difcourſing of the great Chmacterical, artempts a nume- | 5, ,1;14 cew- 
ration of eminent men, who died in that year ; bur in ſo: ſmall a number, asnot| poris. 
ſufficient to make a conſiderable Induction. He mentioneth bur four, Diogites | 
Cynicus, Dionyſius Heracleoticus, Xenocrates Platonicas, and Plato. 'As for Di- 
onyfins, as Cenſorinus witneſſeth, he famiſhed himſelf ih che 82 year of his life ; | 
Xenocrates by the teſtimony, of Laertizs fell into acauldron, and died the ſame 
year : and Diogenes the Cynick, by the fame teſtimony live#almoſt unto ninety. 
| The date of Platoes death is not exattly agreed on, bur alldiffenr from this which 
| he determineth : Neanthes in Laertius extendeth his daies unto 84.” Saiderun- 
{ro82, Buti'Hermippas defineth his deathiin81.: And this acconnt ſeemeth moſt 
| exaQ, forif, as he delivereth, Plaro-was born in rhe 838 Olympiade; and'died 
+ inthe firſt year ofthe 208, the account will not ſurpaſs theyear of 81; 4nd'Yo| 
{12 his dearh he verified the opinion of his life; andof-chelife of: man, whoſe pe- 
| riod; as:Cenſoriaus recordeth, he placerhin the Quadrate of 9 or 9 times9, that 
| 1;' eighry one: arid therefore as Sexecadelivereth; the Magicians at Arbeyrdid 
 facrihce-unto him, as declaring in his dearly ſomewhat:above humanity ;- becauſe || 
: he died in rhe-day of his nativity, and without deduRtian! juſtly accompliſhed} 
| the year of eighry one.  Bodine I conifets; delivers a larger liſt of men'thardied) | 
; in this year;  Adoriuntur imumerabiles anno ſexageſinte textia; | Ariftoteles, Chryſop- | Mechod, Hiſt, 
. pus, Bocatine, Bernardus, Eraſmis, Lutherus, Melantthon, Sylvins;' Alex- | 
| ander, Jacobus Sturmins,, Nicolaus Cuſanus, Thomas Linkcer, ny” 
| raſus . 
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ceſus eft. - Wherein beſide, that it were not. difficulc: to make a larger Catalogue 
of memorable: perſons thae died in other years, we cannot bur doubt the verity 


| of his InduRtion.”' As for. Sy/vixs and Alexander, which of that name he mean- 


eth I know. not; but for 'Chryſippms by the teſtimony of Zac tixs, he died in 
the 73 year; Bocatines/ in 'the 62, Linater the 64, and Eraſmwns exreeded/70, as 
Paulus fovins bath delivered.in his Elogy of learned men. Andas for Cicero, 
as Plmtarch in his life affirmeth, he. was flainin the year of 64, and therefore 
ſure thequeſtion:is hard ſec; and we haveno eafie reaſon to doubr, when great 
and entixe: Anthors ſhall introduce injuſtifiable examples, and authorize their | 


aſſertions by whar'is not authentical. 

| Fourthly:,, They which proceed upon firi&t numerations, and will by. ſuch 
regular. and determined waies meaſure our the lives'of men, and periodically 
define. the alterations of their: tempers ;- conceive. a regularity in mutations , 
with' an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variery, which Phyſitians 
therein diſcover. For ſeeing we” affirm that women do naturally grow old be- 
fore men, that the cholerick fall ſhorr in longzvity of cheſanguine, thar there 
is ſenium ante ſeneftntem.,, and many. grow old before they arrive at age, we 


- | cannot affix-unto them: all one common point of danger , bur ſhould rather 


aſlign a reſpective fatality unto each. 'Which is concordant unto. the doctrine 
of the.numeriſls, and fuch as maintain:this opinion : ' for they affirm that one 
number, reſpe&teth- men, another women, as Bodsn, explaining that of Seneca 
Septimus- quiſy, annus etati fignum imprimit, ſubjoins Hoc de maribns ditum, 
oportuit, hoc primum intuers licet, perfettum numeram, ideſt, ſextum faminas 


ſeptenarium mgres immutare. >.< | 

*-Fiftly, : Since we eſteem this opinion to have ſome ground tn nature , and 
that nine times ſeven revelutions of the Sun , imprint a dangerous Character 
on ſuch-as arrive unto- it; it will leave ſome doub: behind, in; what Tubjecti- 


| on hereunto werethe: lives of our forefathers preſently after the flood , and 
| moreeſpecially before ic;,,who attaining unto 8 or goo years, had not their 


Climacters. Computable: by digits, or. as we do account them, for the great 
Climacterical 'was - paſt unto them before they begat Children, or gave any 
Teſtimony! of their virility ; for we read -nort that any begat -children before 
the age of fixty five.. And this may alſoafford a hint to enquire, what are 


P the, Climacters of other animared creatures; whereof the lives of ſome attain 
\not ſo far.as this af ours, and that of otheres extend a conſiderable ſpace 


beyond, 


1 Laſtly, The imperfect accounts that men have kept of time, -and the dif- 


ference; thereof both-in the ſame and divers common Wealths, will much diſtract 


the certainty of this aſſertion: For though there were .a fatality in this year, 
yet'divers were, and others might be out in their account, aberring ſeveral 
waies, from. the true and: juſt. compute, and calling-that one year, which per- 
Teapmigha beanocher. 21; "280 . | 
| For;(firſt;, They: might: be out. in the commencement or beginning of their 
account; for every man'is many moneths- elder then. he computeth. For al- 
thouglywe: begin the fame from our nativity, and conceive that no arbitrary , 
but natural, term of compute, yet for the duration of life or exiſtence, we 
participate in the womb che uſual diſtinRions. of time , and are not to be exempt- 
ed from. the. account; of age: and life, where we are ſubje& to diſeaſes, and 
often ſuffer death. And therefore -Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Diocles, Avicen- 
»a and others, have ſet upag us ' numeral relations and temporal conſiderations 
in the womb ,. not only affirming the birth-of the ſeventh monethco be virall, 


[that of the, eighth-martall,; but- the progreſiion thereto to be meaſured by rule, 


and to hold a proportion unto motion and formation. As what receiveth mo- 


tion inthe ſeventh, robe perfected in the Triplicities; thac is, the time of con- 
BY | formation /- 
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formation unto; motion is double, and+that from motion unto the birth, treble ; | 
So what is formed the 35 day, ismoved the ſeventy, and born the 210 day. And | 
therefore if any inviſible cauſality there be, chat after ſo 'many- years dorh evi- 
dence it ſelf at Sixty chree, it wilt be queſtionable whether irs a&tivity only ſer 
out at our nativity, and begin not rather in che womb, wherein we place the hke 
conſiderations. W hich. doth not only entangle' this affertion, bur hath alrex- 
dy embroiled che endeavours of Aſtrology in the erection of Schemes, and che 
judgemenc of death or diſcaſes; for being- not incontroulably determined, ar 
what time to begin, whether at conception; 'animarien or- exchufion ( it betrg 
indifferent unto the influence of heaven: ro. begin at either ) chey have invented. 
another way, thac is, .co begin ab Hora queſtions, as Haly, Meſſahallach, Gani- | 
wverus, and Guido Benatys bave delivered. | | 
Again, In regard of the meaſure of time by moneths and years, there will 
be no ſmall difficulty, and if we ſhall ſtrictly confider it, many have been and 
ſtil may. be miſtaken... For-neither the motion of the Moon, whereby monerhs 
are computed, nor of theSnn; whereby-years are accounted, conſifterh of 
whole numbers, but admits of fractions, and broken parts, as we havealrea- 
dy declared -concerning the Moon. That of the Sun econſifterh of 365 daies, | 
and almoſt, 6 hours, thatis, wanting eleven minutes; which 6 hours omirred, | 
or not taken. notice of, will in proceſs of cime largely deprave the compure; | 
and this is the occaſion of the Biffextile or- leap-year, which was not obferved | 
in all times; nor punRually. in all Common-Wealchs, ſo that in Sixty: three 
years there may be loit almoſt 18 daies, omitting the intercalation of one day 
every fourth year, allowed for this quadrane, or 6 hours ſupernumerary. 
And though the ſame were obſerved, yer to ſpeak ſtrictly a man may be fome- 
"what out in. the account of his age at Sixtythree, for although every fourch 
year we inſert oneday, and fo fetchup the quadrant, yet thofeeleven minutes 
whereby the year comes ſhort of perfe& & hours, will in the circuit of thoſe 
[yearsariſe unto certain hours, and ina larger progreſſion of time unto cettain 
daies. Whereof at preſent we find experience in the Calender we obſerve. 
\For the 7ulian year of 365 daics being.eleven minuteslarger chen the animal 
revolution of the Sun,. there will arife an anticipation in the £Xquinozes, and 
as Zunttinus computeth, in every 136Fyear they will anticipatealmoſt one day. 
And therefore thoſe ancient men and Neſtors.of old tienes, which yearly ob- | Comment. in - | 
ſerved their nativities, might be miſtaken inthe day, nor-thar co be conftrued| Spheram -10b, | 
without a grain of Salt , which is delivered by Afofes ; - At. theend of four de Sacro boſco. 
hundred years, even; the ſelf ſame day, all the hoaſt of 7f#ael werit out of the | 
land of -£gypre. Forin that ſpace of time the Aquinoxes had ancicipared; and 
the eleven minutes had amounted far aboveaday. And this rw mph, 
conſidered will fall fouler on them whocaſt up the lives of Kingdotns, and fam! 
up their duration by particular numbers; as Plaro firſt began, and ſotnie| 
have endeavoured ſince by perfect and ſpherical numbers, by che ſqua 9 RS 
cube of 7 and 9 and 12, the great number of Plato, Wherein indeed Bodine | Ht. Hillor. 
hath attempted a particular enumeration; but ( beſide 'the miſtakes Commit 
tible in the ſolary compute ef years ) the- difference af Chronologis diſturbs 
the ſatisfaction and quiet of- bis computes; fome adding, others derracting, and] 
few punctually according inany one year whereby'indeed fach accounts ſhould] 
be made up. for the variation in an unite deſtroyes the torafillation, =. © 
Thirdly, The compute may be unjuſt notonly in a firicr acception, 'of few| 
daies or hours, but inthe laticude alſo of ſome years; and chis may Happen fiam 
the different compute. of years it divers Nations, and even ftich jþ 5 ed | 
rain the moſt probable way of account- their year bein not only differen | 
from one another, but. the civil and common arcornt Aorrein ftiveb from |. 
the natural year, whereon the vonliderarioeriefbundet Thus from the teſtimony |—=, | 
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while it beginneth with another: 


| paſsin their account, before they atrive ſo high as ten in ours. 


— 


| ready inſerted 23 daies unto February ; ſo thar that year conſiſted of 4.4.5 daics, 


| ns, grounded upon a double compute of the year , the one beginning from the 


| 


k 


a tradition of our daiesz men eonceiving a peculiar-danger in tht bepinning daies 
of May, ſet out asa fatal period unto conſumptions and Chronical dileafes; where- 
in notwithſtanding we compute by Calenders, not only different from our an- 
ceſtors, but one another ; the compute of the one anticipating rhar of the ocher ; | 
ſo that while we are in April, others begin May, and the danger is paſt nnto one, ! 


Fourthly, Men were not only out in the number of ſome dies; the latittide 
of a few years; but might be wide by whole Olympiades and divers Decades of 
years. For as Cenſorinus relateth, the ancient'Arcadians obſerved a year of 
three moneths, the Carians of ſix, the 1berians of four ; and as Diodorus and 
Xenophon de «/Equivecis, , alleadgeth; the ancient Af gyprians have uſed a year of 
three, two, and one moneth : fo that the Climacterical was not- onely different 
unto thoſe Nations, bur unreaſonably diſtant from ours, for Sixty three will 


Nor if we ſurvey the account of: Rowe it ſelf, may we doubt they were mi- | 
ſtaken , and if they feared Climactenical years, might err in their numeration, | 
For the civil year whereof the people cook notice, did ſometimes come ſhorr, 
and ſometimes exceed the natural. For according to Ya#ro , Sweroninis and 
Cenſorinas, their year conſiſted firſt of ten moneths , which comprehended bur 
304 daies, that is, 61 leſs thenours containeth ; after? by Nam. or T arquize 
| from a ſuperſtitious conceit of imparity were added 51 daies, which made 355, 
one day more then twelve revolutions of the Moon. And thus a longs time it 
continued, the civil compute exceeding the natural, the corre&ion wheteof, 
and the due ordering of the Leap-year was referred unto the Pontifices, who 
eithet upon favour or malice, that ſome might continue their offices a longer or 
ſhorter time ; or from the pr the year that men might be advantaged, | 
or endamaged in their eontraQts, by arbitrary intercalations depraved the whole 
account. Of this abuſe Cicero accuſed:Yerres, which ar laſt proceeded ſo far, that 
when 7alins Ceſar came unto that office, before the redreſs hereof he was fain to 
inſert ewo intercalary moneths unto November and December, when he had al- 


a quzrter ofa year 2ouger then that we obſerve , and ehough at che laſt che year 
was refprined, yet in the mean time they might be ont wherein they ſummed up 
ClimaRerical obſervations. | | 


Laſtly, One way more there may be of miſtake, and that not unuſual among li 


25. of March, the other from the day. of our birth, unto the fame again , 
which is.the natural account. Now hereupon many men frequently miſcaſt | 
their daies; for in their age they deduce the account not from the day of 
their birth, but the.year of our Lord, wherein they were born. So a man 
that was born in January 1582, if he live to fall fickin the latter end of March 
1645, will ſum up his age, and fay T am now Sixty three, and in my Cli- | 
maCeticat and dangerous year; for I was born in the year 1582; and now ir 
is 1645, whereas indeed he wanteth many monerhs of that year, confidering 
the true. and ndtnral account unto his birth , and accounteth-twomoneths for 
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' miſtake inſenſible; yexis it all one, as if one born in January 1644, ſhould | 1 
| be accounted a year old the 25 of March 1645. © | | | 
-. All which'iperpended, it may be eafily perceived with what inſecurity of 
truth we adhere -unto this opinion , aſcribing -not only effe&s depending '0n | 
the natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, ahd ſuch as vary at 
pleaſure, but confirming our tenets by the uncertain account. of others and | 
our ſelves. There being no poſitive or indiſputable ground where to begin 
qur compure ; 'that if there were, men have been ſeveral waies miſtaken ; the 
belt in ſome latitude, others in greater, according to the different .compure of | 
divers ſtates, the ſhort and irreconcilable years of ſome, the exceeding error 
in the natural frame of others, -and the lapſes and falſe deduQions of ordinary | 
accountants in moſt. | VE SY | 
. Which duly: conſidered; together with a ſtri& account and critical examen | 
of reaſon, will alſo diſtra&t the witty determinations of Aſtrology. That Sa- | - > 4 
turn. the enemy of life; comes almoſt 'every ſeventh year, unto the quadrate | 
or: malevolent place, unto that where it begun: char as the Moon abour F 
every ſeventh day arriveth'unto a contrary gn, ſo Saturn, which remaineth —— 
abour as many years ,'as 'the Moon doth daies in one ſign, and holdeth the 
ſame-conſideration in years as the Moon in daies; doth cauſe theſe periculous 
periods.” ' Which rogerher with other Planets, ahd profeion of the Horoſcope, | 
unto the" ſeventh houſe, or 6ppoſite ſigns every ſeventh year, v1 eats | 
gn natures, and cauſeth obſervable mutations, in the ſtare of fublunary 
camgs. ' : 
Further fſatisfaRtion may yet be had from the learned diſcourſe of Salma- | ,,,,,.:, ch \ 

fiu5: lately publiſhed, if any deſire to be informed how different the preſent | wadericg. 
obſervations are from thoſe of the ancients; how every one hath different | 
Climactericals; with many other obſervables, impugning the preſent opinion, 
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V Hereof to ſpeak diſtin&tly 7 among the Southren conſtellations ewo| 
there are- which bear the name of the Dog; the one in 16 degrees 
of latitude, containing on the left thigh aStar of the firſt magnicude, uſually | 
called Procyon or Anticanis , becauſe fay ſome it riferh before the other, IM 
which if cruly underſtood , muſt be reſtrained unto thoſe habitations, who | 74m Þrorymn 
have elevation of pole above thirty two degrees. Mention thereof there is in | /4c77* & fella 
Horace, who ſeemsto miſtake or confound the one with the other ; and after ſans" Loguns: 
him .in Galen, who is willing, the remarkableſt Star of the other ſhould be 
called by this name, becauſe it is the firſt that ariſeth in the conſtellation ; 
which notwithſtanding , ro ſpeak ſtriftly , it is' not , unleſs we except one 
of the third magnicude in the right paw in his own and our elevation, and 
rwo more'dri his head in and beyond the degree of Sixty, A ſecond and 'more 
| | confiderable one there is, and neighbour unto the other, in 40 degrees of lati- 
-{ rude, containing 18 Stars, whereof thatin his monthof the firſt magnitude, |... ,. 
the Greeks call =cj.:9-, the Latines Canis major , and we einphatically the| pog-fi 
Dog-Star. | | : abſt Set | 
| Now' from: the riſing of this Star, not coſmically, that is, with che-Sun, bur | 
{ Heliacally,” that is, its emerfion from the raies of the Sun, the Ancients com. | 
| pured their canicular daies; concerning which there generally paſſeth an opinion, | 
| thar during' thoſe daies, all medication or uſe of Phyfick is xo be declined, | | 
| and the cure commited unto nature. ny therefore as though" thgre were; , | 
- h Cc2 | any | _ 
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; any feriation in nature, or juſticiums imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe ſubje 


| is natural, and under no intermiſfive, but, conſtant way of mutation ; this ſeafon 
' is commonly termed the Phyſicians vacation, and ftlands fo received by moſt 
men. Which conceit however general, is not only erroneous, bur unnatural , 
and ſubſiſting upon foundations either falſe, uncertain ,- miſtaken, or milappled, 
deſerves, not of mankind that indubitable aſſent ir tindech. " Fi 
For firſt, which ſeems to, be the Srounk of this aſſextuon, and nox to be drawn 
into- queſtion, that is, the magnihed quality of this Star conceived to. cauſe, 
or intend the hear ofthis ſeaſon, whereby rhelg daies become more obſervable then 


hundred years ago. it was asa vulgar error-rejeted by Geminus, 4 learned ma- 
thematician in his Elements of Aſtronemy ; wherein he plainly affirmerh, that 
common opinion made that a cauſe, which was. at. firſt obſerved but as a ſign. 
The rifing and ſerting both of this Star and others being obſerved by the Ancients, 
to denote and teſlifie certain points of mutation, rather then conceived to.induce 
or effe& the ſame. For our fore-fathers., ſaith he, obſerving the courſe of 
the Sun, and marking certain mutations to happen, in. his. progre(s through 
particular -parts of the Zodiack, they regiſtred. and fet them down in their Para- 
pegmes, or Aſtronomical Canons; and being not able. to. delign thele times by 
daies, moneths or years ( the commune enctopt, and the beginnigg of the year 
being different, according unto different; Nations ) they thought beſtto ſertle a 
general account unto all; and to determine theſe alterations, by ſome knownand 
invariable figns; and ſuch did they conceive the riſing and ſetting of the fixed 
Stars , not aſcribing thereto any part of cauſality, but notice and {ignification. 
And thus much ſeems impliedin- that expreſſion of Homer, when ſpeaking of the 
Dog-Star,he concludeth rgxov os 7% ona Tum, JMalum, antem ſignum 
eſt . The ſame as Petavixs obſerverh , igimplied in.the word of Prolamy, and the 
Ancients, we &monuancy, That is, of the ſignification of Stars, The term of 
; Scripture alſo favours it, asthat of 1ſaiah, Nolte timere a ſignis celi, and that 
in Geneſis, Ut fint in figna & tempera: Let there be lights in the firmament, 
and let them be for ſigns and for ſeaſons. 

The Primative and leading magnifyers of this Star, were the gyprians, the 


or Mercarins, the Scribe of Saturn, and Counſelier of O/yris, the great: inventor 
of their religious rites, and, Promoter of good: unto, c£ygypr. Who wasthere- 
fore tranſlated into this Star ; by the £ gyptians called Sorhis, and Siris by the 


conjeQured. | ” 
And this:they looked upon, not with reference unto. heat, hut celeſtial influence 
upon.the faculties.of man, in order to religion and all ſagagous invention ; and 


of Nylss happening ahour the aſcent hereof, And therefore in Hieroglyphical 
monuments, Azabss is deſcribed with a Dogs-head, with a Crocodile between his 
legs, with a ſphercin his hand, with two ſtars, and a water pot ſtanding by hum , 
implying thereby, therifing and ſetting. of: the Dog-ſtar, and the inundation 
of the River N Mas. _ | | | 
Bur if all wereſilent, Ga/ex bath explained chis point unce the life.; who ex- 
poynung the reaſon why Hippecrazes declared the affections of the, year by the 
' riſing and ſetting of Stars; it was faith he, becauſe he would proceed on ligns 
| and principles belt know unto all Natzons.. And uponhis words.in the firſt of the 
multe, bethus enlargeth, If (faith he ) tbe ſame compuce of timesand moneths 
were obſerved by all Nations, Hippocrates had never made any mentioneither of 
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from hence. derived the abundance and great fertilicy of -£gypr, the overflow.| 


<— — 


thereſt ; we find that wiſer Antiquity. was not of this. opinion. For, ſeventeen | 


great admirers of dogsin earth and heaven. Wherein they worſhipped Anubis | 


| e/Erbropians ; from whence thar Sirzas or the Dogs-ſtar had its name, is by ſome 


Epidemicks, 1» Thaſo Autwmmo. circa Earp &- ſub virgilias pluvie. erant- 


\Ar&urus, Pleiades or the Dog-Star ; byt would have plainly ſaid, in 2facedenia, | 
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inthe maneth Dion, thus. or thus wastheiayr diſpoſed.' Bur for as: much as 

the Moneth Dionis only known unto the! Afacedoniuns,” but obſcure untorhe 
| Athenians and other Nations ; he found more general diftinGtions of time;and 
inſtead of naming moneths,. would uſuafly-ſay, at the Z£quinox, the rifingrof 

the Pleiades, :or the Dog-Star. And by-chis. way did the Ancients divide the OR 

| ſeaſons of the year, the Autumn, Winter, Spring, and: Summer. - Bytheriſing | How the An-| 
of the Pleiades, denoting the beginning of Summer, and: by that of:thiDog- | ciencs divided : 
ſtar, the declination. thereof. By this-way 4riftere through all his :kooks*of = —_ __ | 


Animals, diſtinguiſhech their.times, of generation, .latitancy, migration; [nity 
and venation.. . And this were an allowaþle way of compute, and ftil roberxe- 
tained; were the fite of the Stars as imakerable, and their aſcents/ as: invatia- 
ble as primative Aſtronomy conceived: them. And therefore though: 4riftare 
frequently. mentioneth, rhis, Star, and perricularly affirmeth: that Fiſhes in: atie 
Boſphorus are. beſt cached from the ariſe of the Dog-Star,” wemuſt not conceive 
the Re a meer effect thereof. Nor though Sca/iger &am hence be willing'ro 
infer the efficacy, of this Star, are we induced herero ; except 'becauſe the fame 
' Philoſopher afficmeth. , char Tuany is fat. about therifing of che Pleiades; and 
departs upon: ArQurus, or that moſt inſects are lacent, fromthe ferringof the | 
7 Stars; except, I ſay, he give usalfo kaverto inter that-thefer particular.efietts 
and alterations proceed from thoſe Stars;; which were/indeed bur defignations:of 
ſuch quarters and portions. of the year, -wherein:the fame were obſerved: Naw 
what Pliny affirmerh of che Orix, char it; ſeemeth to adore this Star, and takeeh 
notice theregf-by voice and ſternuration;; untill we be berter affured of ixvvericy, | 
we ſhall not. falve the ſympathy; + 1 <5 64119 1119. 235d: etal 
Secondly, Whar ſlender opinion the Ancients held of zheefficacy'of chinvenr 56 
declarable from their compute. For as Gewinnrafiirmech, and Peraziz: biglearned 
Commentator proveth, they began their 4&count from its Hehacattemarſido, and ER 
nor.its.coſmical aſcent. The cofmical aſcention ofa:Star we term-chat, when itari- ITO WY 
ſech together with-the Sun;, or the ſame degyee of the Ecliptick wherein theSna | raw e Cof- 


was'not viſible, being further removed, beginnerhico appear: For the annuat-motion | wy.c the 116. 
of the Sun from Welt. to Eaſt. heing far ſifter-then thas ofthe fixed Stars, he mulb | liacal aſcent 
of neceſſity leavethem an the Eaſt whilſt be: haſteneth. forward, and obſearerhx | of Scars is, 
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| .© Enquiries into Vulgs  .  Boorx 4., 
| | the beginning of the Dog-daies with'us is ſet downthe 19 of July,” aboue which 
. | timethe lefſer Dog-ſtar ariſech-wickthe Sun; whereas the Star of the preater 

_ Dogaſcendeth not uncill after thar moneth. ' And this miſtake will yet be larger, 
Bainb. Canz- © | if the-compure be made ftricer,and-uv Dr. Bainbriggelate profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
cularis. in Oxford, hath ſer ir down. Who in the year 1629 computed, that in theHorizon 
| LET Qxtord, the Dog-ſtar aroſe nor before the fifteetithday of Auguſt ; whenin 
+ OT our Almanack accounts, thoſe daies are almoſtended; So that che common and- 
3 bb received timenoranſwering the crue compute, ir fruſtrates the obſervations of 
ourſelves. And being alſo different fromthe calcultaions of rhe Ancients, cheir 
obſervations confirm net ours, nor ourstheirs, bat rather confurecach other. 

; Nor: will the computes. of the Ancients be ſo Avrhentick vato thoſe, who 
] ſkall: take notice, how commonly-they- applied the celeſtial defcriptions of other 

| climes unto their own;; wherein t hid ned Bainbrigins juſtly reprehiendeth 1fa- 
xilins, who transferred the egyptian deſcriptions unto the Roman account ; con- 
founding theobſervation of the Greekand BarbarickSpheres. - * © CS 
urthly, ( which is the Argument of ones a there any ſuch effetu- 

all heat in this Star,” yet could it bur weakly evidencethe ſame in" Summer, it | 
being abour 40 degrees diſtant from rhe Sun; and ſhould rather manifeſtics warm- 
ing power in the Winter, when it remains conjoyhed with the Sun in its Hybernal 
| converſion, -For- about the 29 of October, and inthe 16-0f Scorpius, and ſo 


- 


Y again in January, the Sun performs. his revolution-inthe fame-paralſel with the 
TE. Dog-ſtar. Again, If we ſhould impute the hear of this ſeaſon, unro the co-ope- 
EE” - ration. of any Stars with the Sun, it-ſeems more favourable for our times, to: 
Er aſcribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of Leo. Where beſides that the Sun is in 
ES | his proper houſe, it" is/conjoyned with'many Stars; whereof two of the firſt 
E-.. magnitude, andin. the 8* of Auguſtis corporally conjoyned with Bafiliſcus ; a | 

- | Starof eminentnamein Aſtrology, and ſeated almoſt in the Ecliprick. 

y- | Fiftly, If all were-granted, that obſervationand reaſon were alſo for ir, and 


were it an undniablecruth, rhat an-effeftual fetvour proceeded from this Star, | 
: EIS | et would not the-ſame determine the opinion now in queſtion, ir neceſſarily 
| | hiteriog ſuch reftritions as takeoff generall illations. For firſt in regard of | 
;} different latitudes, unto ſome the canicular daies'are in the Winter , as unto 
ſuchas have no latitude, buc liveinaright Sphere, that is, under the EquinoGtial 
line; for untothem ir-ariſeth when the Sun is about the -Tropick' of Cancer ; 
- which ſeaſon unto them is Winter, and the Sun remoreſt from them. Nor bath w 
the ſame poſicion inthe Summer, thatis;4n the Equinotaal poitits, 'any advantage | 
from-it; for in the one point 'rhe'$un is-at the Meridian, -before the Dog-ſtar | 
| ariſeth;, in the other the Star is atthe Meridian, beforethe Sun aſcendeth. | 
|Wharlatl- | - Some latirudes haveno canicular<daies at all ,” as namely all thoſe which have 
ne > more then 73 degrees of Northern Elevation, as theterritory of Nova Zembla, 
al "od part of Greenland and T artary ; for unto' that "habitation the Dog-ſtar is invi-| 
ſible; and appeareth nor-above the-Horizon. | SE , - 
Unro: ſuch laritudes as ir ariſeth; ic carrieth a various and a very differed: * 
reſpe&; unco ſome ir aſcendeth 'when Suminer is over , whether we compure bs . 
Heliacally or Coſmically , forchough unts Alexandria itariſeth in Cancer, yer ir | 
ariferh not unto: Biarmia Coſmically before ir be -in Virgo, *and Heliacally 
abonc the Autumnall Equinox. Even unto the latitude of 5 2, the efficacy thereof | 
is notmuch conſiderable, wherher we conſider its afeent, Meridian, altitude or 
abode-:above the Horizon. For: it ariſeth very late inthe year; about the | 
eighteenth = RG _ the Hog July. Of Meridian ms or back but | 
23 degrees, ſo that it plaics” but:obliquely opon'us;  anda3the Stin doth abour 
the:23-of January. And laſtly, hisabode aboverhe Hovtizoris hor grear., forin 
the eighteenth of Leo, the 31 of July , alchough: they ariſe-togerher ; * Ft 
er 
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Book 4. _ and Cotyion ERRORS, 
hich time we are more ſenſible of - heat, then all tlie day before... 
Secondly, In regart of the variation of the longitude of che Stars, we are to 
conſider ( whar the Ancients obſerved. nor ) that the fire of the fixed Stars is 
alcerable, ard that ſince elder times they have ſuffered a large and conſiderable va- VE 
riation of their Jongitudes. Thelorigirude. of a ſtar, ro ſpeak plainly is irs diſtance _ — ? 
from rhe firſt point of numeration coward che Eaſt ; which firſt pbinit unto the |. is. 
Ancients was che vernal zquinox: Now by reaſon of their motionfrom Welt to 
ro Eaſt, they have very.much varied from this point : The firſt Star of Aries in the 
time of Meron the Athenian was placed in the very interſetion, which is now 
elongated and removed Eaitward 28 degrees ; infomuch thar now the ſign of Aries 
poſſeſſerh the place of -Taurus, and Taurus thar of Gemini; Which variation of 
longitude muſt very much diſtract the oppinion of the Dog-ſfar; nor only in our | 
daies, but in times before and after ; for ſince the world began ic hach ariſen in 
Taurus, and ifthe world laſt, may-have itsaſcent in Virgo; ſothar we muſt p'ace 
the canicular daies ; that is,, the hotteſt time df the year in the Spring in the firſt 
Age; and inthe Aucumn in Agesto come; — 7 
Thirdly, The Stats have not only. varied their longitudes , whereby their |. ,_ . 
aſcents have altered ; bur have alſo changed theit detlinations, whereby their —_ the de-, 
riſing atall; rhar is , their appearing hath varied The declination of a Star we _—_— of a 
call irs ſhorteſt diſtance from the Equator: Now though the Poles of the world s 
and the Equator be immovable; yer becauſe ctie Stars iti their proper motions 
from Weſt co Eaſt; do move upon the poles of the Ecliptick, diſtant 2.5 degreesand 
aq half fromthe Poles of the Equator; and deſcribe cirtles parallel not urito the | 
Equator, bur the Ecliptick; they muſt be therefore ſometimes neater; ſometimes ] 
removed further from the Equator: All Stars that have their diſtance from the | 
Ecliptick Notthward not more then 23 degrees and an half ( which is the 
greateſt diſtance of the Ecliptick from the Equator ) may in progreſſion of | 
time have, declination Southward, and move beyond the Equator : but if any | 
Star hath juſt this diſtance of 23 andan half ( as hath Capella on the back of 
Ericthonius ) ir may hereafter move under the EquinoQtial ; and the ſame will 
happen reſpeRively unto Stars which have declination Sourthward: © And there- | | 
fore many Stars may be viſiblein our Hemiſphere ; which are not fo ar preſenc ; | | 
and many which are ar preſent; ſhall take leave of our Horizon, and appear | | 
unto Southren habications. And therefore the time may come that the Dog- 
Nar may not be viſible in our Horizon, and the time hath been, when ir hath not } + | 
ſhewed it ſelf unco our neighbour latitudes. So that canicular daies there have | 
'bdeen none, nor ſhall be, yer certainly inall times ſome ſeaſon of the year more | 
| notably hor chen ocher. EO, Ee 'F 
Laſtly; We mulciply cauſes in vain, 4d for the reaſon hereof, we need not þ 
have recoyrfe untoany Star but the Sun, and continuity of irs ation, For the | 
Sun aſcending into the Northren ſigns, begerteth firſt a remperare heat in the ayr, 
which by his approach unto the ſolſtice he intendeth , and by continuation in- 
creaſerh the ſame even upon: declination. For running over the ſame degrees | 
again, that is, in Leo, which he hath done in Taurus, in July which he did Why he Dog- 
in May ; be augmenteth the hear in the later which he began in the firſt , and may belo | 
ealily intenderh the fame by continuation which was well promoted' before.” So | | 
is it obſerved, that they which dwelt between che Tropicks and the Equator, 
have their ſecond ſummer. hotrer-and more maturative of fruits then the tormer.” | 
So we obſervein the day ( which is a ſhort year ) the greateſt hear about rwo | 
inthe afcernoon, when the Suns paſt the Meridian (which is his diurnall ſolſtice ) 
and the ſame is evident fromthe Thermometer or obſervations of the weather- 
laſs. So arethecoldsof the night ſharper in the Summer about two or three 
after midnighc, and the froſts in Winter ſtronger abour thoſe hours, So likewiſe 
fthe year we obſerve the cold co augment, when the daies begin to ro 
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|rhough the Sun be then aſcenſive, and-returning from che Winter 'Tropick. | 
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And therefore if wereſt not in this' reaſon for the' heat im the, declining part of 
Summer, we muſt diſcover freezing Stars that may reſolve the latter colds of 
Winter, which whoever defires to invent, let him Study the Stars of Andromeda, ! 
or the nearer conſtellation of Pegaſus, which are abour that time aſcendent. | 

It cannot therefore ſeem ſtrange, or ſavour of ſingularity that we have examin- | 
ed this point. Since the ſame bath beenalready denied by ſome, ſince the aucho- | 
rity and obſervations of the Ancients rightly underſtood, donotcontirm ir, fince | 
our preſent computes are different from thoſe of the Ancients, whereon notwirh- ' 
ſtanding they depend, ſince there is reaſon againſtir, andif all were granted, yer | 
muſt it be maintained with manifold-reſtraints, far otherwiſe then: is: received. | 
And laſtly, ſince from plain and natural principles, the doubt may be fairly falved, | 
and not clapt up from petitionary foundations and principles uneſtabliſhed. 

Bur that which chiefly promoted the conſideration of theſe daies, and. me- | 
dically advanced the ſame , was the doQrine of Hippocrates, -a Phyſitian of 
ſuch repute, that he received a teſtimony from a Chriſtian, that might have 
been given unto Chriſt. The firſt in his book, && Aere, Aquis, & locus. | 
Syderum ortus, &c. That is, we areto obſerve the riſing of Stars, /eſpecially 
the Dog-ſtar, Arurus, and the ſetring of the Pleiades'or ſeven Stars, From 
whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer the generallefficacy of theſe Stars, or 
co-efficacy particular in medications. Probably expreſting no more hereby then 
if he ſhould have plainly ſaid, 'eſpeciall notice we are to cake of the hotreſt 
time in Summer, of the beginning of Autumn and Winter , for:by the riſing | 
and ſetting. of thoſe Stars were theſe times and ſeaſons defined. And therefore 


| is very remarkable ) whereas in the fame place he advifeth to obſerve the times 


| moneth, the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the Eclipſes of Sun and 


ſubjoyns this reaſon, Quoniam his temporibus morbi finiuntar, becauſe ar theſe | 
times diſcaſes have their ends, as Phyſitians well know, and he elſwhere affirm- 
 eth, that ſeaſons determine diſeaſes, beginning in their contraries, as the| 
ſpring the diſeaſes of Autumn, andthe Summer thoſe of Winter. Now ( what | 


of notable mutations, as the Equinoxes , and the Solftices, and to decline 
Medication ten daies before and after; how preciſely ſoever canicular cautions 
be conſidered , this is not obſerved by Phyſitians, nor taken notice of by 
the people. And indeed ſhould we blindly obey the reſtraints both of Phy- 
fitians and Aſtrologers., we ſhould contract the liberty of our preſcriptions, 
and confine the utility of Phyſick unto: a very few daies. For obſerving the | 
Dog-daies, and, as is expreſſed, fome daies before, hkewiſe ten daies beforeand 
afrer the EquinoQtial and Solſticial points , by this obfervation alone are exempt- 
.edan hundred dajies. Whereunto if we add the two e-£gyprian daies in every 


Moon, conjunctions and oppoſitions Planetical, the houſes of Planets, and the 
fite of the Luminaries under the figns (- wherein ſome would induce a reſtraint 
of Purgation or Phlebotomy) there-would ariſe above an hundred more ; ſo.that 
of the whole year the uſe of Phyfick would not be ſecure much abovea quarter. | 
Now as we do not ſtrictly obſerve theſe daies, To need we nor the other , and al- 
chough conſideration be made hereof,yet muſt we prefer the nearer indication, be- 
fore thoſe which are drawn from the time of the year; or other celeſtiall relations. 
The ſecond Teſtimony is raken out ef the laſt picce'of his Age, and after the 
experience ( as ſome thiak. )-of no leſs therran hundred years, char is, his book 
of Aphoriſms, or ſhert and definitive determinations in Phyſick. The Aphoriſm 
alleadgedis this, Sab Cave & ante Canem difficites ſunt purgationes. Sub Cant 
& Anticane, lay, ſome, including. beth the Dog-ſtars , bur tharcannot conſiſt 
with the Greek : 2% wez z) «ps xw»3v:, nor had that Criticiſm been ever omit- 
ed by Ga/ey. Nowkow true this ſentence was inthe mouth of Hipporrares, and 


with what reſtraine ic. muſt beunderſtood by us, will readily appear from the 


' difference between us both, ia circumſtantiall relations. __ And) 


| 


in the Spring and Autumn, buralſo inthe Winter, the Sun is nearer, then unto | 


| Boorx 4. and Commer ExroRs, 

And firſt,” Concerning his time and Chronology , he lived in the reign of 
 Artaxerxes Longimanus , abour the 82 Olympiade , 450 years before Chriſt , 
and from our times above two thouſand. Now ſince that time ( as we haveal- 
ready declared ) the Stars have. varied thier longitudes.; and having made large 
progreſlions from Weſt to Eaſt, the time of the Dog-ſtars aſcent mult alſo very 
.much alter. For it ariſeth later now in the year, then it formerly did'iin the ſame 
laciende ; and far later unto us who havea greater elevation, for in the daies of 
Hippocrates this Srar aſcended in Cancer which now ariſeth in Leo; and willin 
*progreſlion of time ariſein Virgo. - Andtherefore-in regard ofthe time wherein 
he lived, the Aphoriſm was more conſiderable. in his daies then in ours, and in 
times far paſt then preſent, and in his Country then ours. ; 
 Theplaceof his nativity was Cocs, anlIiland in the Ayrtoan Sea, notfar from 
Rhodes, deſcribed in Maps'by the name of. Lango; and called by the 7 ark; who 
are Maſters thereof, Srancora; according unto Prolomy of Northern latitude 36 
degrees. That helivedand writ in theſe parts, is not improbably colleRed from 
the Epifiles that paſſed berwixt him and Arraxerxes; as alſo between the Citi- 
zens of AbJera, and Coos, in the: behalf of Democricus. | Which place being 
ſeated from our latitude of 5 2, 16 degrees Southward, there will ariſe a different: 
conſideration ; and we may much deceive our ſelves: if we conform the aſcent of | 
Starsin one place unto another, 0- conceive they ariſe the ſame day of the monerh 
in C-o-and in England For as Petavins computes in the firſt ?aliey year, 
at Alexandria of latitude 31, the Star aroſecoſmically in the twelfrh degree of 
Cancer, Heliacally the 26, by the compute of Geminus about this time at Rhodes; 
of latitude 37, it aſcended coſmically the 16 of Cancer, Heliacally the: firſt of 
Leo; and about thattimeat Rome of latitude 42, cofmically the 22. of Cancer, ! 
and Heliacally- the firſt of Leo, For unto places of greater latitude it: ariſeth- 
ever later ; ſo that in ſome latitudes the coſmicall aſcent happeneth not before the 
rwentieth degree of Virgo, ten-daies before the Autumnall Equinox, and if- they | 
compute Helacally, after it, in Libra. | | 

Again, Should we allow all, and only compute unto the latitudeof Coos ; 
yet would it not impoſea totall omiflion of Phyſick. For.if in the hotteſt ſea- 
fon of that clime, all Phyſick wereto be declined, then ſurely. in many other { 
none were tg be uſedat any time whatſoever, for unto many parts,not only 


e 


the clime of Coos in the Summer. | 
The third conſideration concerneth purging medicines, which are at preſent | 
far different from thoſe implied inchis Aphoriſm, and ſuch as were commonly 
uſed by Hippocrates, For three degrees we make of purgative medicines : 
The. firſt thereof is very benign, nor far removed from the nature of Aliment, 
into which , upon. defect of working , it is oft-times converted ; and in this 
form do we account anna, Caſſia, T amarinaes, and many more, whereof 


we. find no mention in Hippecrates. The ſecond is alſo gentle , having a fa- 
miliariry with ſome humor, .into which it is but converted if it: fail of its 
operation : of this ſort are Aloe, Rhabarb, Senna, ec. Whereof alſo few 
or none tvereknown unto Hippecratess Thethird is of a violent and venemous 
qualicy, which fruſtrate of its. ation, aſſumes as it were the nature of poi- | 
ſon ; ſuch «s are Scammoneum , Colocynthis, Elaterium, Euphorbium , Ti- 
thymallus, Laureola; Peptum, &c, - Of this fort it is manifeſt Hippocrates 
made uſe, even in Fevers, Pleuriſies and Quinſies; and that. compoſition is 
very remakable which is aſcribed unto Diogenes in e/Erins, that is of. Hyper, 
Sal Armoniac,, Euphorbium , of. each - an. ounce, the Doſis whereof - 
ſcruples and an half, which whoſoever ſhould take, would find in bis- bowels 
more-then a canicular heat, chough in the depth of Winter; many of the like 


nature may be obſerved in </£rizs , or ” "= book De Dinemidiss, aſcribed 
| unto 
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When Hippo- 
crates lived. 


Three de- 
grees of 
purgations, 


Tetrab.liþ x. 
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onions of the ſvn, auf parity che lk degree of Porguins, 
Now io r of the ſecond, and eſpecially the firit degree of Purgactives, 

| the Aphoriſm is not of. force ; but we may ret uſe them, they being benign 
and of innoxious qualities. And therefore Lacas Gawricns, who hath endea- 
voured with many teftimonies to advance this conſideration , at lengrh con- 
cederh. that lenitive Phyfick may be uſed, eſpecially when the Moon is well 
| affeQed in Cancer orin the watery figns. Butinregard of the third degree | 
the Aphoriſm:- is conſiderable : purgations may be. dangerous ; and a mend- 
rable example there is in the medical Epiſtles of Cracins, of a Roman Prince 
that died upon an ounce of Diaphenicon, raken/ in this ſeaſon. . From the 
4 | uſe whereof we refrain not only in hot ſeaſons, , buc warily exhibit it ar 
all times .in hot diſeaſes. Which when neceſlity requires, we can perform more | 
| ſafely then the Ancients, -as having. beter waies of- preparationand correction ; 
| that.is, not only by addition. of ocher bodies, bur feparation. of noxious parts | 
| | from their own: | 6 
But, beſide theſe differences between Hipporrares and us, the Phyfitians of 
| theſe/times andthoſe of Antiquity; the condition of the diſeaſe, and the in- 
tention. of the Pbyſirian , bold main confideratien: it what time: and place 


a 
ifoever., For Phyſick is either curative or preventive; Preventive we call that 
which by purging- noxious humoers, and: the. cauſes. of diſeaſes , preventeth 
Jp in. the healthy, or the recourſe thereof in the valetudinary , this 
| is, of common: uſe at the ſpring and fall: and we commend nor. the fame at 
| Dileaſes this feaſan. Therapeutick or curative Phyſick,, we'term that, which-reftorerh | 
Chronical |'*he Patient unto: Sanity, and” raketh away diſeaſes a&tually affeRting. Now of 
and Acute diſeaſes ſame are chranicalland: of:long: duration, as-quartane. Agnes, Scuryy, 
what they be, | &c. Wherein: becauſe they. admit of delay we. defer the cure to more ad- 
| vantagious ſeaſons:: Others we. term acute , that is.,. of ſhort duration and 
danger, as Fevers, Pleurifies, &c.' In: which, becauſe delay is dangerons, and | 
they ariſe unto their ſtate before the Dog-daies determine; we apply pre- | 
| ſent. remedies according: untaIndications;; reſpeRing xrarher the acutenels of the | 
diſeaſe, and precipitancy of accaſion:, then the riſing or ſetting, of Stars, the || 
| effeftsof theone being diſputable, of, the other aſſured and inevitable. 
Strong purgz- | Andalthough Aſtrology may here: put in, and: plead the ſecret influence of | 
| rlons nor (ſo this Star; yet Galcs in his Comment, makes no ſuch conſideration; confirming | 
well given |che truth of the Aphoriſm from the heat of the year, and the operation o& 
—_— icines, exhibited, - In, regard that: bodies. being heated by the Summer, | 
why, t. fa well endure-the acrimony, of;purging! Medicines; and becauſe upon! 
| nrgations: contrary motions: enſue; . the heat of- the ayrattraRing the humours|/ 
4 utward;, and-the. action: of ther Medicine: retrafting the ſame inward; Burt |/ 
heſe are.readily falved in: the: diſtinRions: before. alleadged; and particularly: 
in the. conſtitution: of our: climate- and. divers: orhers;. wherein. the ayr makes 
no ſuch exhauſtionof ſpirits. And:inthe benignity:of-our Medicines, whereof |. 
ſome in their. own-natures; others well prepared, agitate not the humors, or 
make a.ſenſible bation. '” 
| Nox<ds: we: hereby-reje&t or condernn.a:foberand regulated Aftrology. we; 
hold-there, is more: truth therein-then; in Aſttologers,, in-fome more then ma«/] 
ny, allow, yet.in”: none: ſo. much as ſome: pretend, We deny not the influence 
| & Probl | of: the. ſtars; but: often: ſuſpeR thi due application: thereof, for though we 
; A Erobiem. | (ould affirm chat All [things were: in-all things; . that- heaven were bur: earth | 
F  celeſtified, and earth buttheaven terreſtrified, or: thac cach part above /had-an in-| 
| fluence upon its dividedaffinitybelow; yet howto ſingle out theſe relations;and 
| dulyvte-apply their iaRions; is.a.work oft-times-0; be effeted by 'ſome reve- 
| lation, and, Cabals: from abovey; rather then :any Philoſophy, .or ſpeculation/| 
| here .below: Whatpower:foeverthey have upon our. bodies,}.it is hot _ 
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they ſhould deſtroy our reaſons, that is, to make us rely on the ſtrength of 
Nature, when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us; and when' we conceive the hea- 
ven againſt us, to refuſe the;affiftance of the earth created for us. This were | 
j to ſuffer from the mouth of rhe Dog above, what others do from the teeth | 
of Dogs below, that is, roi be afraid of their proper remedy, and refuſe to. 


|eaſe. Thereisin wiſe men a power beyond theStars, and Prolomyencourag- 
eth'\ps, that by fore-knowledge, we may evade their aQions, for, being but 
niet cauſes , they are determined by particular agents ; which being in- 
clined, not conſtrained, contain within themſelves the caſting at, anda power 
to command the concluſion. 

Laſtly, If all be conceded, and were there in this Aphoriſm an unreſtrain- 
ed truth, yet were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution a non-ulſance 
or abolicion, from a thing to be uſed with diſcretion, not to be uſed ar all. 
Becauſe the Apoſtle bids us beware of Philoſophy, heads of extremity will 
have none at all, an uſuall fallacy in vulgar and lefs difiin&ive brains, who 
having once overſhot the mean, run violently on, and find no reſt but in the 
| extreams. . : | ; 

Now hereon we have the longer inſiſted, becauſe the error is material, and 
concerns oft-times the life of man; an error to be taken notice of by State, 


ee. | | 


- | approach any water, though chac hatch often proved a cure unto their diſ- | 


[and provided againſt by Princes, who are of the opinion of Solomon, that their 
riches conſiſt in the multitude of their SubjeRs. 
reputed Herefies ; and of greater danger to the body , then they unto the ſoul , 
{ which whoſoever is ableto reclaim ,” he ſhall ſave more in one Summer then 
Themiſox deſtroyed in any Autumn, he ſhall introduce a new way of cure, 
preſerving by Theoty, as' well as praRice, and men not only from death, but 
' [from deſtroying themſelves. 


An error worſe then ſome | 


Upon the bit- 
inz, of a mad. 
dog there en- | - 
ſues an hydro» 
phobla or fear 
of water. 


A Phyſician, 
Luot Themi- 
ſon «gy0s Au6- 
tumno occiderit 


KNo. Juyena}. 
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Of many things queſtionable as they are commonly 
. deſcribedin Pittures. 


Cray. I. 
of the Pitture of the Pelecan. 


Q Nd firſt in every pace we meet with-the pi&ure of the 
WJ Pelecan , opening her breaſt with her biff , and feeding 
SEDY her young ones with. the blood diſtilling from her. 
ES Thus is it ſet forth' not only in common Sigrf8, but in the 
FR Creſt and Schucheon of many' Noble families, hath been 
$ aſſerted by many holy Writers, and was an Hierogliphick 
? of piety and pitry among the e/£gyprians; on which con- 
| A *E {ideration, they ſpared them ar their tables. 
Notwithſtanding upon enquiry we find no mention hereof in Ancient 
Zodiographers, and ſuch as have particularly diſcourſed upon Animals, as 
Ariſtotle, Elian, Pliny, Solinus and many more, who ſeldom forget propri- 
eties of ſuch a nature, and have been very punRuallin leſs conſiderable Records. 
Some ground hereot I confeſs we may allow , nor need we denya remarkable 
affection in Pelecans toward their young ; for Elan diſcoutfing of Storks, 
and their affetion roward their brood, whom they inftruct to fly, and unto 
whom they re-deliver up the proviſion of their belles, concludeth ar laſt, that 
Herons and Pelecans do the like. | | 
As for the teſtimonies .of Ancient Fathers, and Ecclefiafticall Writers , we 
may more fafely conceive therein ſome Emblemaricall then any reall Story : 
ſo doth Excherins confels' it to be the Emblem of Chriſt. And we are un- 
willing literally to receive that account of 7eom, that perceiving' her youn 
ones Fttoyed by Serpents, ſhe openeth her fide with her biff , by the bloo 
whereof they revive and return unto life again, By which relation they' might 
indeed illuſtrate the deſtruQtion of man by the old Serpent, andhis reftorement 
by the blood of Chriſt : andin this ſenfe we ſha not difpnte' the like relations 
of Auſtine, Iſidere, Albert#s , and many. more : and under an Emblemaricall 
intention, we accept it 1H COat-armour. - - | 
As for the Hieroglyphick of the Zgyprians , they erefted* the ſame upon 
another conſideration, which was parentall affe&ion; mamfeſted mn the pro- 
tection of her young ones , when her neſt was ſet on fire. For as forlerting 


out her blood, it was not the affertion of the Zpyprians, biit ſeems tranflated 
unto 
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The bleneſs 
of a Pelecan; 


| Of her Crop. 


| unto the Pelecan from the Vulture , as Plerins hath plainly delivered. Sed 


| that part preſerved for a rarity, and wherein ( as Sayiss delivers )in one diſ- 
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quod Pelicanum ( ut  etiam.aliis pleriſque perſuaſum eft ) reſtro peftus diſſe- 
cantent pingust., ita ut ſuo ſanguine filios alat, "ab <A gyptiorum hiſtoria valde 
alienuin eſt, is enim valturem tantumid facere tradiderunt. 
And-laftly, As concerning the picture, if. naturally examined, and not Hie- 
rogliphycally conceived, it containeth manygimpropricties , difagrecing almoſt 
in all things from the true and proper deſcription-/.-For, whereas it is common- 
ly ſet forth green or yellow, in its proper colour, ie.is incliningto white , ex- 
cepting the extremities or tops of the wing feathers, which are black. It is 
deſcribed in the bigneſs of a Hen, whereas it approacheth and ſometimes exceed- 
eth the magnitude of a Swan. It is commonly painted with a ſhort bill; 
whereas that of the Pelecan attaineth ſometimes the length of two ſpans. 
The bill is made acute or pointed at the end , whereas it is flat and broad, 
and ſomewhat inverted at the extream. Itis deſcribed like fiſlipedes, or birds 
which havetheir feet or claws divided; whereas it" is palmipedous , or fin-foot- 
edlike Swans and Geeſe. according to the Method of nature, in [atiroſtrous 
or flat- bild birds; which being generally,ſwimmers , the organ is wiſely con. 
trived unto the action, and they are framed with fins or oars upon their feet , 
and therefore they neither light, nor build on trees, if weexcept Cormorants, 
who make their neſts like Herons. Laſtly, There is one part omitted more re- 
markable then any other, that is, the chowle or crop adhering unto the lower 
ſide of the bill, and fo deſcending by the throat: a bag or fachel very ob- 
ſervable, and of a capacity almoſt beyond credit , which notwithſtanding, 
this animallcould got want; for therein it receiveth Oyſters, Cochels, Scollops, 
and other teſtaceous animals, which being not able to break, it retains them 
untill they'open, and vomiting them up, takes our the meat contained. This is 


ſeed, a Negrochild was found. 


—_——_ 
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Cray II. 
of the Picture of Dolphins. 


6 &ws Dolphins are crooked, is not only affirmed by the hand of the Painter, 
| but commonly conceived their naturall and proper figure ; which isnot|- 
only the opinion of our times , but ſeems the belief of elder times before us. 
For, beſide the expreſſions of Ovid and Pliny, their PourtraiQts in ſome anci- 
ent Coyns are framed in this figure, as will appear in fome thereof in Ge/er , 
others in Gol:ſiue, and Levinus Hulfius in his diſcription of Coyns , from 7ulixs 
Ceſar unto Rhodulphaus the ſecond. | 
Notwithſtanding, to ſpeak ftricly in their natural figure they are ſtreight, 
nor have their ſpine convexed, or more conſiderably embowed, then Sharks, 
Porpoſes, Whales, and other Cetaceous animals, as Scaliger plainly affirmeth : 
Corpus habet non magis curvum quam reliqui piſces. As ocular enquiry ft- 
formeth ; and as unto ſuch as have not had the opportunity to behold them, 
their proper pourtraits will diſcover in Rondeletivs, Geſner, and Aldrovandas. 
 Andas indeed is deducible from piQures themſelves, for though they be drawn 
repandous, or convexedly crooked in one piece, yet the Dolphin that carriech 
Arion is concavouſlly inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed in another. And an. 
ſwerably hereto may we behold them differently bowed in medalls, and the Dol- 
phins of Tar»ws and Fulixs do makeanother flexure from that of Commedss and | * 


Agrippa. : 


And therefore what is delivered of their incurvity , muſt either be 'raken 
| bh | Empharically, | 


| Boox.5, | 

Emphatically , that is, not really but in aþpearance ; which happeneth ; when 
they leap above water, and ſuddenly Got down again ; which i a Bltcy in 
viſion, whereby ſtraight bodits in a fudden motion protrude obliquely down- 
ward appear unto the eye crobked ; and thisis the conſtruRion of Bellowtus, Or 
if it. be taken really, it muſt not univerſally and perpetually , that is, rior whien 
rhey ſwim and remain.in their proper. figures; but only When' they leap, or 
| imperuouſly whirl their bodies .any way ; and cliis is the opihion of Giſneras. 
' Or laſtly, It muſt be taken neither really nor emphatically, but only Eiiible- 
; matically : for being the Hieroglyphick of celerity, and ſwifter theri othet atil- 
| mals, men belt expreſſed their velocity by incarvity, and tindet ſonie figure 


Dolphin extended, they —_— a Dolphin embowed. Þ | 

And thus alſo muſtchac picture be taken of a Dolphin claſpins an Anchor; 
that is, nor really, asis by moſt conceivedout of affe&ion unro tian, conver 
ing the Anchor unto the ground: but emblematically, according as Pserins hath 
exprefled it, The ſwiteſt animal conjoined with that . heavy body,” implying 
chat common morall, Feftina lente : and that celerity ſhould alwates 
pered with cun&ation, 


Cuay, III. 
of the Piture of & Grafhopper. 


| 

;" Hereis alſo among; us a common deſcription and piture of a — 

; & asmaybtobſervedinthepictures of Emblematiſts; inthe coats of fever. ni 
families, and asthe word Cicadsis uſually tranſlated in' Di&ionaries, Wherein 
to ſpeak ſtrictly, if by this word Graſhopper, we underſiand that aninialfwhich 
is implied by 7#r7#. with the Greeks, arid by Cicada with the Latives, wenta 
with ſafety affirm the picture is widely miſtaken, and rhat'for ought enquiry cat 
inform, there is no ſuch inſet in England. Which how paradoxicall ſoever, 
upon a ſtri& enquiry, will prove undeniable truth. 

For firſt, Thar animall which the Frepch term Sauterelle, we a Graſhopper , 
and which under this name is commonly deſcribed by us, is named Azs:; by the 
Greeks, by tbe Latines Locuſta, and byour ſelves in proper ſpeech a Locuſt , 
asin the diet of John Baptsf, and in our Tranſlation, the Zocuſts bave no King, 


— ————— - - —— — ——— 


we call :Graſhopper, the differences are very many, as may be'obſervediin'them- 
ſelves, or their deſcriptions in arrhiolns, Aldrovandr arid” Mrffetss. For 
| firſt; They are- differently cucullated'or capuched upon' the hexad'ahd batk; atid 
in the Cicada the eyes are more' prominent : the. Locuſts have Arcrewiz or 


ordained for faltation, their hinder legs dofar exceedtheother.. The Locuſt 'or 
our Graſhopper hath teeth, the Cicadz none ar all; nor atiy mourhattbrding” 
unto Ariftorle : the Cicada is' moſt upon-trees', and laftly,, the fricintiitus or 
proper note thereof, is far more ſhrill then that of the Locuſt, and'its life 
ſo r ook in Summer, - that for proviſiort'it needsnortave recourſe unco thepro- 
vidence of: the Piſmire in Winter. £ | 


L F -v +4 — wo K 'y 


and Commen Erxtons. | 


ofa bow : and in this ſenſe probably do Heralds alſo receiveit, when from a 


& contern- | 


yet go they forth all of them by bands: Again, Between che Cicad4and thar | 


long. horns before, with a long- falcation or forcipated' cail behind;  atid* being| 


| 


| 


| And therefore where the Cicada muſt be underſtood; rfie-pittures of Hetalds| | 
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— before, the Cicada hath no teeth, but is conceived to live upon dew ; nlde | 


| poibuity of its ſubſiſtence is diſputed by Licerws. Hereof I perceive Aſufferns 


th taken-notice, diſſenting from Langins and Lycoftenes, while they deliver, 
the Cicads's deſtroyed the fruits in Germany, where chart inſeQ is nor found, 
and therefore concludeth , 7am ipſos quam alios deceptos fuiſſe autumo , dum lo- 


v4 


] Cuſt as cicadas eſſe vnlgari errore crederent. 120 | 
And hereby there may be ſome miſtake in'the due diſpenſation of Medicines 
| | deſumed from this animall} particularly of Diatettigon commended by <r;ms 
in the affections of the kidnies. '-It muſt be likewiſe underſtood with ſome re- 
ſtrition what hath. been affirmed by 1/dore, and yer deliverd by many, that 
Cicades are bred out of Cuccow ſpittle or. Woodlear ; thatis, that ſpumous, 
frothy dew or. exudation , or both, found upan Plants , eſpecially abour the 
joints of Lavinder and Roſemary , obſervable wich ag abour the latter end of 
| May., . For herethetrue Cicads is nor bred, burcerrain it is, that our of this, 


s + 


ſoine kind of Locuſt doth proceed , for herein may be diſcovered a little in- 
ſe of a feſtucine or 'pale green, reſembling in all partsa Locuſt, or what we 


» 


| call a Graſhopper, | | 
| Laſtly, The word it ſelf is improper, and the term of Graſhopper not ap- 
* pliable unto the Cizada, for therein the organs of motion are not contrived 
for ſaltation, nor are the hinder legs. of ſuch extenſion, as is obſervable in | 
| falient animals, and ſuch as move by leaping. Whereto the Locuſt is very | 
well conformed , for therein the legs behind are longer then all the body, and 
f make at the ſecond joynt acute angles, at a conſiderable advancement above 
| their backs. - | FOES. 
| The, miſtake therefore with us might have its origina!l from a defet in our | . 
| language; for having not the inſet with us, - we have not fallen upon its 
J proper name, and ſo. make uſe of a term common unto it and the Locuſt , 
- | whereas other countries have proper expreſſions for it. So the 7talian calls ie 
| Cicada, the Spaniard . Cigarra , and the French Cigale , all which appellati- 
ons conform unto the original, and properly expreſs this animall. 


| | Cuary. IV. 
[ | _ Of the Pichure of the Serpent tempting Eve. 


N the. Picture of Paradiſe, and deluſion of our 'firſt Parents, the Serpent 
K is often deſcribed with hnmane viſage ; not unlike unto Cadmns or his wife, 
in the aQ' of their Metamorphoſis. "Which is not a meer picoriall contri- 
vance or invention of: the Picturer , bur .an ancient tradition and conceived 
| reality, asit ſtands delivered by Beda and Authors of ſomeantiquity , thar is, 
that. Sathan appeared not unto. Eve. inthe naked form of a Serpent, but with 
a Virgins heads, that thereby he 'might become more acceptable , and his | 
cemptation find the eafjer entertainment. Which nevertheleſs is a conceit 
not to be admitted, and the plain and: received figure, is with better reafon 
embraced. LO-059 > | | Lg 

, For firſt, as Pieri»s obſerveth from Barcephas, the aſſumption of humane 
ſhape had proved a diſadvantage unto Sathan , affordipg not only 'a ſuſpicious 
amazementin Eve, before the fat , in beholding a third humaniry- beſide her 
ſelf and Aden; but leaving ſome excuſe unto woman, which afterward 
| the. man. took up-with lefler reaſon; that is, to have been deceived by 
\ | another like herſelf. + q ASE = 
| | Again, There was no inconvenience in the ſhape aſſumed , or any con- 
; fiderable impediment that might diſturb thar performance in the common _ 
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of a Serpent. For whereas it is conceived the woman muſt needs be afraid 
thereof, and rather flie then approach ir; ir was nor. agreeable unto the con- 
dirion of Paradiſe and ſtate of innocency therein, if as in that placeas moſt de- 
termine, no creature was hurrfull or terrible unto. man, and thoſe deſtructive | 


{ nor Adam deſtroy Eve, nor Adam and Eve each other, for that had over- 


| done the like out of the belley of a Pythoniſfa, and the crunk of an Oak ,. as he | 


effets they now diſcover ſucceeded: the curſe, and came in with thorns and * 


4 briars. And therefore Exgabinus ( who affirmeth . this Serpent was a Bafilisk ) 


 incarrath no abſurdicy, nor need we infer that Eve ſhould be deſtroyed im- 
mediately upon that Viſion. For noxious animals could offend chem no more | 
in the Garderi, than Noah iti the Ark : as they peaceably received their names, | 
ſo they friendly poſſeſſed their natures : and were their conditions deſtructive | 
unto each other, they were not fo unto man, whoſe conſtitutions then were | 
antidotes , and needed not fear poiſons. And if ( as moſt conceive 7 there | 
were but two created of every kind, they could not at chat time deſtroy 
eicher man or themſelves, for this had fruſtrated the command of mulcipli- 
cation, deſtroyed a ſpecies , and imperfeted the Creation. And therefore 
alſo if Cain were the firſt man born', with him entred not only the a&, bur 
the firſt power of murther ; for before that time neither could the Serpenc | 


thrown the intention of che world, and put irs Creator to a the fixt day 
over again, Res 45 GAO | 

| Moreover, Whereas in regard of ſpeech , and vocal conference with Ze, | 
it may be thought he would rather aſſume an humane ſhape and organs, then the 
improper form of a Serpent , it implies no 'materiall impediment. Nor need we 
ro wonder how he contrived a voice out of the mouth of a Serpent, who hath 


Xa 


' For the uſe of the Navellis to continue the Infanctinco the Mother, and by 
the veſſels thereof to convey its aliment and ſuſtentatzon. ; 


did for many years at Dodoxa. EY ns 7 x 
Laſtly, Whereas it might be conceived that an humane ſhape was fitter for 


Serpent ſpeak ; ſome conceive ſhe might not yer be certain char only man was 
priviledged with fpeech ; and being in the novity of the Creation, ahd in expe- 
rience of all things, might not be affrighted to hear a Serpent ſpeak. Beſide 
ſhe might be ignorant of their natures, who was not verſed in their names, 
as being not preſent at the general ſtirvey of Animalls, when Adam aſſigned 
unto every one a name concordant unto its nature. ' Nor is: this only my opi- 
nion, but the determination of Lombard and Toftatus, and alſo the reply of | 
Cyrill unto the objeion of 7=liaz, who compared this ſtory unto the fables | 
of the Greeh 5. 2 | 
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Cuae. V. 
of the Pifkure of Adam and Eve with Navels. 


Nother miſtake there may be in the Piture of our firſt, Parens, .who after 
{ XA the manner of their poſterity are borh- delineated with a Navell. And this | 
is obſervable not only in ordinary and ſtained pieces, bur in the Authentick 
draughts of UVrbin Angelo and others., Which notwithſtanding tannor be 
allowed, except we .impute char. into the firſt cauſe, which we impoſe,nor on 
the ſecond ;, or what we deny unto nature, we impute unto Naturity rielf, 
'thatis, char in the firſt arid moſt accompliſhed piec 
perfluities, or ordained parts without uſe or office. . 


» © Theve els whereof 
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it cohſiſterh! , are che urbilicall "a, which. is a brancti of the Porta., . and 
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this enterpriſe; it being more then probable ſhe would be amazed to hear a | 
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reries likewiſe ariſing from the 


bran he Infant receiveth the puter portion: of blood and 
| ping from the mother , and laſtly, the Urachos or ligamentall paſſage derived | 
; LAS RTIITRYL 


to the womb, not only before, bur-a while alſo after rhe” birth, Theſe there- | 


Drs - 


-| rerations in the yeſlels of the heart, which the Infanc Tuffererh after birth : 


| cording ;to_ſeminall progreſſion. For the forination of things at firſt was diffe- 

+.- | was aptly. contrived for that which ſhould ſucceedit, And therefore though 
11am were framed without this part, as baving no other womb then” thar of 

1 his proper principles, yet was not | is poſtericy withour the ſame : for the ſemi- 


was his dependency on his Maker, and'the connexion he muſt needs have unto 
heaven,-who- was-the Sori of God. For holding no- dependence on-any pre- | 


þ 


part ality even . with 
| God artbe foutd bur 
in; avarit all . yer 
6 the necell| 


; 


4 bed,and refected themſelves with repaſt, and ſo that cuſtome by-degrees changed | 
their cubicalary beds into diſcubitory, and introduced afaſhionro gofrom the | 


—— 
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| Porwiggles or Tadpoles , and may be alſo 


Maggot islictle enough to make a Fly, without any part remaining. 


CuanrYyH41; 


of the Pictures of Eaſtern Nations, and the Jews at their Feaſts, 
eſpecially our Saviour at the Paſſover. 


many make _ i doubt; and 
allow this uſuall way of Seſlion. 


uſed it, beſide the teſtimony of humane Writers, is deducible from that paſſage 
in Efther, Thar:when the King returned into the place of the banquet of wine, 


| isevident from Arhenexs, who delivereth out of Poſſidonixs, that their King lay 
down ar meals, on an higher bed then others. That Cleoparrs thus entertained 
Anthony, the ſame Author manifelterh when he faith , ſhe prepared twelve Tri- 
Cliniums. That it was in uſe among the Greeks, the word Triclinium-implieth, 
and the ſame is alſodeclarable from many places in the Sympoſiacks of Plutarch. 
That is was not out of faſhion in the dates of Ariforle, he declareth in his poli- 
| ticks ; when among the Inſtitutionary rules of youth, he adviſeth they mighc 
not be permitted to hear Iambicks and Tragedies before they were admitted 
| unto diſcumbency or lying aloagwith others at cheir meals. That the Romaxs 
uſed this gelture ac repait, beſide many more, isevident from Lspins, Mercnrialis, 
Salmaſins and Ciaconins, who baye exprelly and diſtinRly treated hereof, 
Now of cheir aceumbing places, the one was called Scibadion and Sigma, carry- 
ing the figure of an half Moon, and of an uncertain capacity, whereafter-it receiv- 
ed the name of Hexaclinon, Octoclinon, according unto that of Aarti, + 
| Accipe Lunata ſcriptum teſtudine Sigma : 
'. Oflo capit, weniat quiſquis amicys erit. | 

Hereat in ſeveral ages the left and right honr were the principall places, and the 
moſt honorable perſon, if he were not maſter of the feaſt, poſſeſſed one of thoſe 
rooms. The other was termed Triclinium, that is, Three beds encompaſiing a ta- 
ble, as may be ſeen in the figures hereof, and particularly in'the Rhamnxſian Tri- 
clinium, ſer down by Mrcarialis. : The cuſtomary uſe hereof was probably de- 
| duced from the frequent uſe of bathing, after which they commonly retired to 


bathes unto theſe; 


| umbilical veſſels, and the Nevell is manifeſt ſometimes a day or two after ex* 

fon. The ſame is probable in all oviparous excluſions, if the leſſer parc 
of eggs muſt ſervefor the formarion, the greater part for nutriment. The fame 
is made our in the eggs of Snakes , and is not improbable in the generation of 
cre in ſome vermiparous exclu- 
fions: alchough (as we have obſerved the daily progreſs thereof ) the whole 


Oncerning the PiRures of the Jews, and Eaftern Nations at their Feaſts, 
concerning the geſture of our Sayiour at the Paſsover , who is uſually de- 
ſcribed ſicting upon a ſtool or bench at a ſquare table,in the middeſt of the twelve, 
( though they concede a table-geſture ) will hardly 


' Wherein reſtraining no mansenquiry, it will appear that accubation, or lying 
down at meals wasa geſture uſed by very many Nations. - That the Perſians 


Hamas was fallen upon the bed whereen Efther was. That the Parthians nſed it, 


Eſther 4; 


Merc. De Arte 
Gymnaliica; 


The anclent 


As for cheirgeſtureor poſition, the men lay down leaning on theit left elbow, 
their back being advanced by ſome pillow or ſoft ſubſtance # the ſecond lay ſo, 


b 
with his back towards the frk, that his head attained abour his baſome ; and the 
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_ ineve / one; according to the ancient Laws, and proverbiall obſervacions 
in with: and mike, uptbeir feaſts with the Muſes. And there-| 


fore it was remarkable in the Emperour Lacivs Verxs, that he lay down with! 
twelve: which was,” ſaith 'bor ulins b Capiroknus preter exampla majorum, notac- 
{ cording tothe cuſtome of his Predeceſſors, except. it were at publick and aup- 
| tiall ſiippers. The regular number was alſo cxceeded inchis laſt ſupper, whercat 
{there were no leſs then thirccen,. and in no placei fewer then ten, for, as 7o- 
| ana —_ it was not lawfullto celebrate the Paſover with fewer then 
| thar num 
|. Laſtly, For the: diſpoſing and ordering of the perſons : The firſt and middle 
| beds were for che mos, the third and: d loweſt for the Maſter of che houſe and 
| his family ; he alwaies lying in the firſt! place of -the laſt bed, that is, next-the 
widdle bed; - but if the wife or-children were abſent, their rooms were ſupplied 
ore che Umbrz, or hangers on, according to that of Favenal_ Toenreft 
&* plwvikus Unbrit. Forthe gueſts, the hono place in every bed was 
| the firſt, ting the middle: or ſecond bed , wherein the moſt honourable 
Gueſt: of the feaſt. was- placed in the laſt place, becauſe by that poſition" he 
| might namths Maier of he Ga For 'the Maſter lying in the firſt of the 
bed; and the-principall Gueſt in the laſt place of the ſecond , they muſt 
needs be nexteach other , a5 this- figure doth plainly declare and whereby we 
ebend the feaſt of Perpenna made unto Sertorine, deſerided by Saluſtiu:, 
whoſe words we ſhall thus read with Sa/maſins : 1girmr diſenbuere', Sertorixs 
in medio kilo, ſupra Fabitns , Antonius in ſynmo, Infra Scribe Ser- 


rorii-Verſfons , alter” i Mavens in Imo , nvedims inter -T arquitinm & Do- 
winun Perpennam. | 
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| Tharthis diſcumbeocy at mealywas inuſein the daies of our Saviour, is cott-- 

ceived probable from ſeverall ſpeeches of his exprefled in that phraſe, 'even' unto | 

muitatns fuerit ad xnpri prias, non diſcummbas | 
Wher TTY” f $ | 4 


this geſture was .u 


| and therefore chey bad CE CIO Moos dn, 
[njunQion were needleſs, -if | chey- uſed notto put them off. However 


unto the faſhions OL. che A rians #1d Eaſtern. Nations an 4 


| Seriberand Phariſes, he Gith, Amavt protechfia, idefb, prime retwbirus i tems. 
Synagegiz : wherein the terms are | 
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-and:Jralien Tranſlations ex 


ajer, and the Vulgar renders it, Cum a ir libram, ours tranſlareth it, be 


poſing. and: ſome. have affirmed our ſtood ; yet that jt 

; other, the ſame men have rave ortary] rſoftom, The- 
aft5n, and many more.:: And if the tradition will I hold, the poſition 
is unqueſtionable , for the. very Tricliniumis to be ſeen ar Rome, brought hither 


by Yeſdefax, and. ically ſet forthby Caſaline. Lathes 
The may. it, prof ly: de maderour, Miah is delivered, fobn 13. Erat re- 
hens wnus ex ;Diſcipulic ejus iu: fonn Feſu. guem diligthas, Now there. was | 

00 Jeſus, bo one bo his. Diſciples Trbou Jelus loved; which geſture 


wul not ſo 'wellagree unto the poſition of firting, but'is natural , and cannot 
EE in nlagres ofaccubation. And the very fame expreſſion i is to be found 
lin , concerning the Emperour Nerve and Yeientowhom he fa favoured; Cana-\ 
[er v4 Cum pancts,  Vriento recwmbebat propriae atque etiam in fun; and from 
Tl cuſtom aroſe the word 2-;48.G-, thatis, a nearand boſom friend. And there- 
fore Cauſabon juſtly:rejeRerh: Thyphylatt . who not conſidering the ancietit man-' 
ner. of decumbency, imputed chinglareal the beloved Diſciple unto Ruſticiry,: or} 
oranatt of incivility.. And thuval6 have ſome conceived, it may be more plainly } 
made.out.. what is delivered of ery Meardalor. That the Rood ar C $ ſee! 
behind him weeping,and began to waſh his feet with tears ,and did wipe them with 
che hairs of her head. WhichaQions, if our Saviour fare, ſhe could not per-. 
form ſtanding, and had rather ftood behind his back, then at his feet. And 
therefore ir is nor allowable, aj is bs nn in many pieces, and even of | 
os fon Urhin,; wherein: Mary is pituted before our Saviour, waſh- 
Ng es on her knees; ; which! wills not _ with' the ftridt deſcription ard ler- 
eText. ,.- 
oak whereas this poſition may ſeem to be difcountenanced by our Tranſlation." | 
which uſually renders it ficting, ic cannot” have'thar illarion ; for the French | 
expreſſing neither poſition of ſeffion or recubation, 
do only fay that heplaced himſelf at the'table; and when ours expreſſeth the 
ſame by ſiccing, ic is.in relation unco our cuſtom, time, and apprehenſion, The 
like upon. occalion. is. not unnſuall : ſo- whenic- is ſaid, Lake 4. alta 7.16. 


ur. or, cloſed. che; book:;/- which isan _——_ the Uh gorpleezery 


= age ole 2m ojder times, og nate this day. 'So 


Boox 5. and Common Exrors. 

/ ounce,which aſter five ſhillings the vunce atndunte: hunts ſever; pence half penny 
of our money. : e2ND; SEES 

Laſtly, Whereas it inight be conceived that they eat the Paſsover ſtanding 

| rather then ſitting, or lying down, according co the Inſticution, Exed. 12, 

Thus ſhall you eats, with your. loins girded , your ſhooes on your feer, and 

| your ſtaff in your hand, the Hl therhfefves reply, this was nor required of 

ſucceeding generations, . and was not obſerved, bur in the Paſsover of </E£gypr, 

And fo alſo many other injun&tions were afterwartl omitted, as the raking up of 


firiking of the blood on the door poſts, and the eating thereof in halt. 'Solem; 
nities and Ceremonies primatively enjoyned; afterward omitted ; as was. dlſa 
this of ſtation; for the occaſion ceaſing, and being in ſecurity, chey applied chem- 
ſelves unto geltures in uſe among them. 


nor ſo eaſily determined. Caſalins from the Lateran Triclinium will c 


in the middle bed; and_that our Saviour poſſeſſed the upper place chereof. 
That ohn lay in the fame bed ſeems plain, becauſe he leaned on our Savieurs 
| boſom. - Thar Peter made. the third in that bed, conjeRure is made, beeauſe he 
beckened unto fob», as being next- him, to ask of Chriſt; who it was that 
ſhould betray him. That 44s was not far off ſeems probable; not only beciuſe! 
hand the ſopunto him; 
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Cu ae, VII. 
Of the Pictart of our Saviour with loag hair, 


[2 


ing to the cuſtom of the fews, and his deſcription ſent by Lentalxs untg the 
Senate. Wherein indeed the hand of the Painter is not accufable, but the judge- 
ment of the common Spectator ; conceiving he obſerved this faſhion of his hair, 


birth or education. | t. 


[The other Nazarire wasa Togi 
born in Nazareth, a City of alles | Nap | 
ſtrictly taken was our Sayiour in this ſenſe a Nazarit x % k adret 


—————— 


the Paſchall Lamb,from the centh day,the eating of ir in their houſes diſperſed ;the | 


Now in what order of recumbency Chriſt and the Diſciples were ao is| 
| as;rhar | 
there being thirteen, five lay down in the firſt bed, five in the laſt, and; three | 


he wy ay in the ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo near, that onr Saviour could | 


\ . | | F bile fab .\'4 x4 JED T9 IRS GDH + 
Nother Picture there is of our Saviour deſcribed with long hair, accord- 


becauſe he wasa Nazarite, and confounding a Nazarite by vow, with thoſe by 


no reaſon to. determine, for be drank Wine, and was:therefore cal led the | 
ariſces, a Wine-bibber edallo the dead, as when he r Þ Fol | 
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[NeZogs ©, asin Matthew, Luke and Fohn, only Mark who writ his Goſpel! ar | 
Rome, did Latinize, and wrote it N2Czen3s. La | 
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Cuare, VIII Q 
of the Pitare of Abraham ſacrificing Iſaac. 
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T'N the Picture of the Immolation of 1/aac, or Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, 
Tſaac is deſcribed as a little boy ; which notwithſtanding is not conſentaneous 
unto the authoriry of Expoſitors, or the circumſtance of the Text. For 
therein it is delivered that J/axec carried on his back the wood for the facrifice , 
which being an holecauſt or burnt offering to be conſumed unto aſhes, we can- 
not well conceive a butthen for a boy , but ſuch a one unto 7/aac, as that which 
it typified was unto Chriſt, that is, the wood or croſs whereon he ſuffered; which 
was too heavy a load for his ſhoulders, and was fain to be relieved therein by 
| Simon of Cyrene. | 

Again, He was ſo far from a boy, that he was a man grown, and ar his full 
ſtature, if we believe Joſephs, who placeth him in the lait of Adoleſcency, and 
-makes him twenty five years old. And whereas in the Vulgar Tranſlation he is 
| termed pxer, it muſt not be ſtrictly apprehended ( for that age properly endeth 
| | in puberty, andextenderh but unto fourteen ) but reſpeRively unto Abraham, 
Men of emt A was at that time above ſixſcore. And thereforealfo herein he was not unlike 
nent fame | gnto him, who was after led dumb untothe ſlaughter, and commanded by others, 
= proweſs | ho had legions at command ; that is, in meekneſs and humble ſubmiſſion. For 
F had he reſiſted, it had not been in the power of his aged parent to have enforced, 
. | and many at his years have performed ſuch aQts, as few beſides atany. David was | 
; too ſtrong for a Lion and a Bear, Pompey had deſerved the name of Great ; | 

| Alexander of the ſame cognomination was Generaliſſimo of Greece ; and Anibal 
but one year after , ſucceeded A/draball in that memorable War againſt the 
Romans. ' Fo | 


Cuape, I X. 
of the Pifture of Moſes with horns. 


ms 


| bx many pieces, and ſome of ancient Bibles, Aoſes is deſcribed with horns. 
4 The fame deſcription we find in a filver Medall, that is, upon one fide Moſes 
| | pores, and on the reverſe the commandment againſt ſeulptike Images. Which 
is conceived to be a coynage of ſome fews, in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt 
began thac Pourcra&. . © be | 
| ber of this abſurdity, was ſurely a miſtake of the Hebrew Text, in 
the hiſtory of Afo/es when he deſcended from the Mount ; upon the affinity of 
Keren and Karay, that is, an horn, and to ſhine, which is one .quality of 
Exod.34-29 | horn : the Vulgar Tranſlation conforming unto the former. 7gnorabar quod 
35- cornuta efſet facies ejus. Qui videbant faciem Moſes eſſe cornutam. But the Chaldee 
paraphraſe, tranſlated by Paulus Fagine, hath otherwiſe expreſfedir. Moſes | 
neſciebat quod multxs a ſplendor. yg lorie vultus ejus. Et vidernnt filii Iſrael 
quod multa efſet claritas gloria facis Moſes. Theexpreſſion of | the Septua- 
gint is as large, NSNEami 1 3s oa nuar? re arc ms, Glorificatua tft aſpetine | 


cats, ſen colors facies. 
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And this paſſage of the Old Teſtament; is well explained by atiochier gf ts | » cor. 3 
' New ; wherein it is delivered, . char they couſd* nor ſtdfaſly- behold the face of 


' Moſes » Na mv SEap Tu maproteTs ; that is, for the 'glory of lis cotniter te: 
And ſurely the expoſition. of 6ne Tet: is; be{t performetl by, anochtt; "men 
' yainly- interpoſing: their conſtructions., where'che Scripture decitieth* che'ton- | Wha: kind of? 
troverſie. - And therefore ſome have ſeemed! too- ative in- their expoitians, | Harloetbe -- 
; who in the ſtory of Rahb rhe hariot, have given novice thar rhe' wrt alſo | #25, 752d Eo 
' 6. nifiech an Hoſteſs, for in the Epiſtle co the Hebrews, he is plainly tErmed | Pt Of OH 
| 206: 1, Which ſignifies not an Hoſteſs, but a pecuniary and profticncing Farlor'; | = 
' a term- appliediunto Zazs by the Greeks, and diltinguiſhedtrom 5ugs, of amv- 
c4, AS-MAYy appear in the thirteenth of Athenzze. EG 
| ,Andtherefore- more. allowable is che Tranſlation of 7eme/livs, ud [plen- 
| dida fafta efſet-:chtrs faciei ejus', or as Eftins hath interpreted it, facies <us 
erat radioſa , bis face was radidnt, and diſperſing beams hike many horns and 
cones .abour: lis head , which is alſo confonant unto the original {ignification, i 
and yer obſerved in the. pieces of our Savigur, and the Virgin Afary : who A 
| are commonly. drawm with ſcintiflations, or radient Hato's abour rheir head, hich | | 
frer the French expreſhonare utually cermed'; the Glory: ET 


F 
| Now if. befides this occafional miltake, any man ſhalt contend a propriety 
1n thispicture, -and that no.unjury ts done unto Truth by this deſcription , be- 


cauſe an horn 1s the: Hieroglyphick of authoriey, power and dignity,” and in PER 
' this Metaphor 1s often uſed in Scripture; the piece I eonfels in this acception 


oecidentem Lybies exiſtimant, arictinis cornibur-firgkene, quitiur id animal valet, | 


| blem of Nature. And if ( as Macorabinr and: very good Authots concede ) Pact 7 28” 
and if ( as Voſſtur well concendeth) * Moſes and Bacchus fi the ſame per Rs | the lake pet- 
their deſcriptians muſt be-relative, or ew Tanricornous pitare of che one, per- Ven 

x *{ ; T FE” , 0 arty "7 
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+ Of the Scutcheons of the Tribes of 1ſratt.” 


_ 


V } E will not paſs over the Scatcheons of the: Tribes. of: 1/rael, as, they |; 
'V. are uſually drſcribed'm che MapSof' Canaan and feveral other pieces; 
penerally conceived to be the proper coats; and diftinive badges of their ſeyeral , 
Tribes. So. Rexben is conceived-to bear threp Bars wave, Z#Jah a Lyon Ramy 
pant, Dan a Serpent nowed , Simeor-a ſword inpale the point erected, &s. | 
The ground whereof is the laſt” Benedition' of, cop, wherein he reſpeftively 
drawerh compariſonsfromrhingshere repreſented. ne 
. , Now herein alchough we allow' a confiderdble meaſure of truth, yer whether [. | 
i as they are uſually. deſcribed, thele were the proper cognizances, and: coatrarms | pr - 
of the Tribes; whether in this manner applyed; and upon the grounds preſumed | >: ey þ 
material. doubts remain, oe i ES 
"For firſt, They are not firitly made _ ffom lie Propherical bleſſing of} * | 
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| Faced, for Simeon and Levi have diſtin& coats, that is, a Sword , and the 
two Tables, yetare they by facob includedin one Propheſie, Siv5eon and Levi 
are en, Inſtruments of crueltiesarein their habitarions. So foſeph bear- 
eth an Ox, whereof notwithſtanding there is no mention in this Propheſie , for 
therein ic is aid Foſeph is a fruirfull bough, even a fruicfull bough by a well ; by 
' , ,. - | which repetitionare intimated the twq Tribes deſcending from him, Epiraim 
2 Dent. 33: | 4nd Manaſſes, whereof notwithſtanding Ephraim only beareth an Ox : True ft is, 
that, many years after in the benedition of Aoſes, ic is faid, of foſeph , His 
glory. is like the lugs of his Bullock : and ſo we may concede, what 
| ' | Yoffens learnedly declareth, that the c-£gyprians repreſented foſeph, in che 
Symbole of an Ox, for thereby was beſt implied the dream of Pharoah, which he 
incerpreted, the benefir by Agriculture, and provident proviſion of corn which 
he performed, and therefore did Scraps bear a buſhel upon his head. 
* | Again, If we take theſe two benediftions together , the reſemblances are 
not appropriate, and Afoſes therein conforms not unto 7acob , for that which 
in the Propheſic of 7acob is appropriated unto: one, is in the bleſſing of _ 
made common. unto others. So whereas 7=deh is compared unto a Lion by | | 
Pacob, Fudah is a Lions whelp, the ſameis applied unto Danby Moſes, Dan is | 
a Lions whelp,he ſhall leap from Baſhan,and alſo unto Gad, he dwelleth as a Lion. | 
Thirdly, If a Lion were the proper coat of fadab, yet were it not probably 
a Lion Rampant, as it.is commonly deſcribed, but rarher couchant or dormant, 
; as ſome Heralds and Rabbins do determine, according to the letter of the Texe, | 
Recumbens dormiſti ut Leo, He couched as a Lion, and as a young Lion, who ſhall | 
| rouſe him ? x TE | | 
Naw, 2. Laſtly, when it is ſaid, Every man of the Children of 7/-ael ſhall pitch by | 
| his own ſtandard with che Enſign of their fachers houſe ; upon enquiry what | 
4 theſe ſtandards and Enſfigns were there is no ſmall incertainty , and men con- 
| ' | form:not unto the Propheſie of Zacob. Chriſtian Expoſitors are fain herein to: 
|rely upon the Rabbins, who notwithſtanding are various in their traditions, and 
confirm not theſe common deſcriptions. For as for inferiour enſigns, eicher of | 
q particular bands or . houſes , they determine nothing ar all , and of the four | 
30 1 principal or Legionary. ſtandards, that is, of Judah, Rewbens, Ephraim, and | 
Dax ( under every one whereof 'marched three Tribes ) they -explain them 
P. Fagize up- et 4 variouſly. . Fonarbax who compiled che Thargum conceives the colours of | 
banners to anſwer the precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate, and upon which 
gue Chet | che names of the Tribes were engraven, So the ſtandard for the Camp of | 
* —- phraſe | Z4.44þ, was of three colours, according unto the ſtones, Chalcedony, Saphir, and | 
Nam... | Sardonix, and therein were expreſſed the names of the three Tribes, 7«dah, 
Iſſachar, and Zabslon, and in the middeſt thereof was written, Riſe up Lord, 
Num.1o, | andfet thy enemies be ſcattered, and let them that hate thee flee before thee, 
[init was alfothe pourtrait of a Lion. The. ſtandard of Rexbex was alſo of 
three colours, Sardine, Topaz, and Amethyſt , therein were expreſſed the names 
A of Rnub.n, Simtion, and Gad, in the middeſt was wricten, Hear, O. 1/acl, The 
Dey. 6. Lord our God, the Lord is one: Therein was alſo the-pourtraiture of a Harr. 
But Abex:zr4 and others, beſide thexolours of the field, do ſer down other charges,: 
in Rewbens the form of a man or mandrake, inthatof 7»dah a Lion, in yy a;ms' 
an Ox, in Day's the figure of an £gle. | p 


— 


— 


And thus indeed the four figures in the banners of the principal ccuan...- 
4 ' |] {ſrael are anſwerable unto the Cherubins in the viſion 0 es _ of 

carrying the form of all theſe. As for the likeneſs of their faces they Hur had 
fl the likeneſs of the face ofa Man, and the face of a Lion gn the right fide. and 
| Piures of he | EY four had the face of an Ox onthe left fide, they fourhad alſo the face of an} 
4 Erangelifts Egle. And conformable hereunto the piRtures of the Eyangeſifts ( whoſe Gol: | 
explicaced. | pels are the Chriſtian banners ) are ſer for th withtbe aqgirion of a man or Angel, 


an 
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an Ox, a Lion, and a &gle. And theſe ſymbolically repreſent the Office of 
Angels, and Miniſters of Gods Will, in whom is required underſtanding as in 
a man, courage and vivacity as in the Lion, ſervice and miniſterial officiouſheſs, as 
in che Ox, expidition or celerity of execution, as in the £gle. 

From hence therefore we may obſerve that theſe deſcriptions, the moſt authen- 
tick of any, are neither agreeable unto one another, nor unto the Scutchevonsin | 
queſtion. For though they agree in Ephraim and 7xdah, that is, the Ox and 
| the Lion, yet dothey differ in choſe of Dan, and Rexbez, as farasan Z£gle is dif- ) | 

ferent froma Serpent, and the figure of a Man, Hart, or Mandrake, from three E— 
Bars wave, Wherein notwithſtanding we rather declare the incettainty of Artis | | 
io this parcicular, then-any way queſtion their antiquity ; for hereof more anci« | 
ent examples there are, then the Scurcheons of rhe Tribes, if O/yris, Mizrain or | 
7»piter the Jult, were the Son of Cham, for of his two Sons, as Diedoruz deli- | The Antiquis | 
ve:eth, the one for his Device gave a Dog, the other a Wolf. And, beſide the & of bearings 
ſhield of Achilles, and many ancient Greeks : if we receive the conjeture of —— 
Voſſius, that the Crow upon Corvinss his head, was but the figure of that Ani- 
mall upon his helmer, ir is an example of Antiquity among the Remans. | 

Bur more widely muſt we walk, if we follow the doctrine of the Cabalifts, 
who in each of the four banners inſcribe a letter of the Terragrammaton, or 
-| quadriliteral name of God : and myſterizing their enſigns, do make the parti- 

cular ones of the twelve Tribes, PL mans Fr unto the cwelve ſigns in the ; | 
Zodiack, and twelve moneths in the year : But the Terrarchical or general | R<clus & 2a. 
' banners, - of .Z«#dah, : Ruben, Ephraim, and Das, unto the ſigns of Aries, Cancer, pe pets: 
Libra and Capricornus :-chat is, the four cardinal parts of the Zodiack, and ſea- | 2 | 


ſons of the year. 


q 
| 
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Cuay. | X I 
of the Pitutes of the Sibyls s 


A 


He PiRures of the Siby/s are very common , and for their Propheſies of 
F Chriſt in high eſteem wich Chriſtians , deſcribed commonly with yourhfull | | 
faces, and in a defined number. Common -pieces making twelve, and many | | 
preciſely ren; obſerving therein the account of learned Yarro , that is, Sibyllu | 
Delphica, Erythrea, Samia, Cumana, Cumeaa , or Cimmeria, Helleſpontiaca, | 
Lybica, Phrygia, Tiburtina, Perſica; ' In which enumeration I perceive learr 
men are not ſatisfied, and any conclude an reconcilable incertainty , ſome-|, 
making more, -others fewer, and not this certain number.: For Sxidas, though he | 
affirm that in divers ages there were ten, yet the ſame denomination he afford- | 
eth unto' more; Boſardu: in his TraQt of Divination hath ſet forth the Icons of 
|chefe Ten, yet: addeth rwo- others, Epirorica, and «+ g yptia ; and fome affirm | 

chat Propheſying wotnen were generally named Sibyls, EE 
Ochers make them fewer : Martianns Capella two ;-Pliny and Solinus three , | ; 
AZ lian four ; and Salmatins in effet but ſeven. For diſcourſing hereof in his | 
| Plinian Exercitations, he thus determineth , Ridere licet hodiernos Piftores, qui | 
fabulas proponunt Cumane, Cumee, & Erythres, quaſs trium diverſaram Sibyl- 
| larun + cur und cademg, fucrit Cumana, Cumed, & Erjthrea , ez plurium & 
doftiſſimorum Authorum: ſententia. Boyſarans gives us leaye to opinion there was no ; 


-- 


morethen one ;. for ſodvth he conclude, In ranta Scriptorum varietare hberum| "=D & 
' relinquimus Lettors credere , an una &* eadem in diverſss regionibus peregrinata, . 
; 


| cognomen ſortita fit ab 135 Joces ubi oracula reddidiſſe comperitur an plares extiterins : | $ 
| And therefore nor diſcovering areſalution of their number frontpens of the beſt 
Yer, | | Ff> I Writeisp 
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Anus, quaſi 
Aves ,fine men- 
fe, 
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| him longeva ſacerdes , and Servius in his Comment amplifieth the fame. The 
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_ " ers, we have no reaſon to determine the ſame from the hand and pencil of 


Painters. | 
As touching their age, that they are generally deſcribed as youns women, 
Hiſtory will not allow; for the Sibyl whereof. Y5rgi/ ſpeaketh-is rernied by 


other that ſold the books unto Tarquin, and whoſe Hiſtory is plainer chen any, 
by Livie and Gellias is termed As; that is, properly no woman of ordinary 
age, bur full of years, and in the daies of dotage, according ro the Erymologie 
of Feft#s; and conſonant unto the Hiſtory , wherein it is ſaid , that Tarquin 
thought ſhe doted with old age. Which duly perpended, the Licenria piftoris 
is very large; with the ſame reaſon they may delineate old Neftor like Adonis, 
Heobde with Helens face, and Time with 4h/olons head. Bur this abſurdi- 
ty that eminent Artiſt Afichae! Angelo hath avoided, in the Pictures of the Cx- 
5an Sibyls, as they ſtand deſcribed: from the printed ſculptures of 


meanand P:rft 
Adam antnanus. 


| 


al. 


Þ 7 deny concerning the death of Cleoparres with two Aﬀps or venemous 


| uſed”, is above four cubits long. Their number is | not unqueſtinoable, for 
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Cunay., XII. 
of the Pitture deſcribing the death of Cleopatra. 


Serpents unto her arms , or breaſts, or both , requires conſideration : for 
therein ( beſidethat this variety is not excuſable ) the thing ir ſelf is queſtionable, 
nor is it indiſpurably certain fox manner of death ſhe died. Plytarch in thelife 
of Antony plainly delivereth, that no man knew the manner of her death, for 
ſome affirmed ſhe periſhed by poiſon, which ſhe alwaies carried in alittle hollow 
comb, and wore it in her hair. Beſide, there were never any Aſps diſcovered 
in the place of her death, although two of her Maids periſhed alſo with her ; 
only it was faid , two ſmalland almoſt inlerifible pricks were found upon her 
arm ; which was all the ground that Ceſar had to preſume the manner of 
her death. | Galen who was cotritemporary umo Plararch, delivereth two waies 
of her death : that ſhe killed her ſelf by the bice of an Aſp, or birt an hole 
in her arm, and poured poiſon therein. Strabo that lived before them both 
 hathalſo ewo opinions; rhar ſhe died by the bire of an Aſp, or elſe a poiſonous 
ointment. REN 

We might queſtion the length of the Aſps, which are ſometimes deſcribed 
exceeding ſhort ; whereas the Cherſza or land- Aſp which moſt conceive ſhe 


whereas there are generally rwo deſcribed, Angaſtnr ( as Platarch relateth ) 
did carry in his criumph che Image of Cleoparrs but with 'one Aſp unto her 
arm. As for the two pricks, or little ſpots in her arm, they rather infer the 

ſex, then plurality : for- like the Viper, the female” Aſp hath four, but 

__ ewo teeth; whereby it left this impreſſion; or double punRure be- 
_— 

And laſfly , We might queſtion the place , for ſome apply them unto her 
breaſt, which notwithſtanding wilt! not conſiſt with the Hiſtory ; and Perrws 
Viftorias hath welf obſerved the ftme. But herein the miſtake was eafie ;; it be- 
ing the cuſtom in __— maſefaQors to- apply them untothe breaſt, as the Au- 
thor De Theviata ad —_— , an eye witneſs hereofin Atrxandria , where Cleo- 
patrs died, determinerh : Tbeheld , faithrbe, in Alexandria, how ſuddenly 
theſe Ns oepve a-man of life', for when- any: one is: condemned:-co. this 


ht; if they intend to' uſe-hir favourably, char is, to diſpatch him 
| ; | ſuddenly, 


——— 


—— 
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ſuddenly, they faſten-an Aſp unto his breaſt; and bidding him-walk abut , lie 
preſently periſheth thereby. | $s +3, 


”% * . 
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of the Pittares of the Nine Worthies. 
Tt Pictures of the nine Worthies are- not unqueſtionable , and. to .critical 
ſpeRarors may ſeem ro contain ſundry improprieties, Some will enquire 


= Alexander the Great is deſcribed upon an Elephant” : for ,, we do. not 
find he uſed that animal in his Armies, mucti les in his 0wn p5ge.;, Dil tus 
1 


: 


Horſe is famous 'in Hiſtory, and its name alive to this day. Beſide, he fought 
bur one remarkable batcel, wherein there' were any Elephants, and That*was' 
with Porus King: of 1zdie, in which notwithſtanding ,;as ' Cxrtias, Arrianss, 
and Platarch report, he was on' Horſeback bimſelf.. And'if became he toug s 
againſt- Elephanrs, be is with proptiery ſet upon their backs , with nolefsor!| | 
greater reaſon ' is the ſame'deſcription agreeable unto 7udas Alareabens,, aSatiay 
be obſerved from the hiſtory' of the AMaccabees; and allo utito Julixs Ceſar | 
whoſe triumph' was' honoured with caprive Elephants, as may, be obſerved'in te In ſplendore. | 
order thereof, ſet forch by Jarobas Lawrus, And if alfo We ſhould' admit this | #9 411% 
deſcription uponian Elephant, 'yet were not the manner thereof unqueſtionable, 
chatis, in his ruling the beaft alone , for beſide the Champion upon their back, 
there was alſo a guide or ruler, which far more forward to command. or;gitide 
the beaſt. Thus did King Porzs ride when he' was overthrown by Alexander , 
and thus are a!ſo the towred Elephants deſcribed; Aſazeab. 2.6. Upon the beaſts } 
there were ſtrong towers of wood, which covered.every oe of them, and were | 
girr faſt unto chem by devices': there wete alfo upon every one of them thirty | 
rwo ſtrong men, beſide the Jndian that ruled them. Be DR” þ 
' Others will demand, not only why Alexader upon an” Elephant, but Hefor | 
upon an Horſe : whereas his manner of fighting; or preſenting” himſetfin battel, | 
wasin a Chariot, as did the other noble Trojains, who. as Phy dffirmeth were | 
che firſt invencersrhereof.. The ſameway of tighristeftified by Diadirus, and chus 
delivered by Sr. walter —_ Of che vulgar little reckotiing* was, made ,, 
for they fought all-on' foor, ſlightly armed, and'commonty” followed 'thie ſucceſs 
of their Captains; who rode nor upon Horſes, but in Chariots drawn by two. 
or three Horſes. And this was alſo the ancient way of fight among. the B+ | 
tains, as is delivered by Diodorns, Ceſar,ant Tacitar; andthere watit not forhe; 
who have taken advantage hereof, and made it one arputrietit of their original 
from Troy. | a PRs 
; Lally, By any min verſed in Antiquity, the queſliohr cart hardly beaveided'| 
why the Horſes of theſe Worthies, eſpecially of Ceſar, ate \deftribed” witli tlie] 
furniture of great ſadides, and ſtirrops ; for ſaddles largely taken, my R 
defence there may be, yet that chey had not the uſe of ſhrrops, ſeemeth of leſ- | _. . |} 

ſer doubt, as Pancirollas hath obſerved, as Polydere Virgil, and Perrus Viftori. | P* inuentione 
us have confirmed, expreſly diſcourſing, hereon ; as is obſervable.from Pliny, | 7750 v0 
and cannot eſcape our eyes in the ancient monuments , medals and Triumphant | he uſe of . 
{arches of the Komans.” Nor is there any;ancient claſſical word in Latine.ro-ex- | Airxops not 

rels them. For Staphia, Stapes or: Stapeda is not to be'faund in- Authors of | 3Þ cient. 
this. Antiquicy.' And divers words which may*be urgad* of this gaanon A | 
are cither later, or ſignified norchus much inthecimeof C2/ar. And thereforeas | 
Lips obſerverh, leſt a thing of common uſe ſhould want a' common word, |. | 
Franciſcus Philelphus named their Srapedas , and: Bodin#s Subicus , Pedanegs..\\ wn 
And whereas the name might promiſe ſome Antiquity, becauſe 'amornig the three | TI 5 
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ſmall bones in the Auditory 'Organ , by Phyſitians termed Incxs , Malens and. 
ſtapes , one thereof from ſome reſemblance doth bear.chis name , theſe bones were 
| not obſerved, much leſs named by Hippocrates, Galen, or any ancient Phy fitian. | 
| But as Zaxrentius obſerveth, concerning the invention of the ſtapes or {tirrop 
bone, there is ſome contention between Columbus and Ingrafſias ; the-one of | 
Scicilia, the other of Cremona, and both within the compaſs ot this Century. | 
. The fame is alſo deduceable from .very approved Authors : Polybis ſpeak- | 
ing of the way which Aziba/ marched into Jraly, uſerh the word 4cyu xy, | 
that is, faith Perrxs Vi&torins, it was ſtored with deyices for men to ger upon 
their horſes, which aſcents were termed Bemara, and in the. life of Caius 
Gracch#i ,, Plutarch exprefieth as much. For endeavouring to. inpratiate| 
himſelf with the people, beſides the placing of ſtones at. every miles end; he made ac. 
| nearer diſtances certain elevated places, and Scalary aſcents,chat by the help thereof | 
ughe with better eale aſcend or mount their horſes. Now if wedemand how! 
allers then deſtiture oftirrops did uſually moung cheir horſes;as Z5pſcus inform. 
eth ', the unable and ſofter ſort of men had heir &»2055;, or Stracores , which 
helped them up on horſe back, as in the -praGtiſe of Craſſus in Plurarch, and 
Caracalla in Spartianus , and the later example of Yalextinianys , who becauſe | 
| | his horſe riſed before -that he could not be ſerled on his back, cur off the right 
Dere Milizt. | hand of hisStrator, But how the-aRtive and hardy perſons mounted, Vegetims 
. | reſolves us, that they uſed to vault or leap up, and cherefore they had woo-_ 
| def horſes in their houſes and abroad : that thereby young men might. eq- 
able themſelves in this ation : wherein by inſtruction and praRtice they grew 
| ſo perfe&, that they could vaulc up on .theright or left, and that with cheir 
ſword in hind, according to that of Y:rgi/ ED . eo 
+ +. » Poſeth equos atg, arms ſimul, ſaltug, ſuperbus 
Emicat. -__ _ Andagain: 
AN Infrenant alii currus & corpora ſalts 
ſ Injiciunt in equos. , ns, 
| So. Falins Pellux adviſeth to teach -horſes to incline, dimic , and bow down 
their bodies, that their riders may with better eaſe aſcend them. And thys | 
may it. more cauſally be made out, what Hippocrares affirmeth of the Scychi- | 
| ans , that nſing.continual riding, they were generally moleſted wich the Scia- | 
| rica” or hip-gour. Or what Sweronius delivereth of Germanicss, that he had'| 
. ſletider legs, but encreaſed them by riding after meals; thar is , the humours | 
deſcending upon their pendulofity , they having no ſupport or ſuppedaneous 


Now'f any ſhall fay that theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes, not conſi- 
derably injurious unto truth, yet is it neither reaſonable nor ſafe ro concemn- 
\ inferiour falfities; but rather as between falſhood and*-rruch, there is no medi- | 

um, ſ6 ſhould they be maintained in their diſtances-: nor the contagion of the one, 
approach the ſincerity. of the other. . | 
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| $4 EP: —— Cauar XIV: | 
Of the Pifture of Jephthah ſarificing hi daughter. 


7 - | THe hand of che Painter confidently ſerteth forth the PiQture of Zephthah 
| &. ' in the poſture of Abraham, ſacrificing his only daughter : Thus is it com- 
# monly received, and hath had the atteſt of Pars Þ wonky Writers. Ng | 
A | jan ing upon enquiry we find the matter doubtfull, and many upon probable | 
2 Pros 528 grounds. Ws have bogus of another opinion : conceiving in this oblation not a, 
I | ee: narural bur. a civil kind of death, anda ſeparation only unto the Lord. For _ 
fag. Tt. 39» £ ha Bo 7 MEE: gd __he| 
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Y 


to holocaults, yer do we read the Syrians did make oblations of fiſhes unto 


who was neither Prieſt, nor capable of that Office : . for le was a Gileadite, 
and as the Texc affirmetb, the ſon alſo of an harlot. .. And how.hardly the | 
Preiſt-hood would endure encroachement upon their funRion, a notable example | 


| 


| 


% - 


Boox 5. *- and Common ERRORS. 
he purſued.not his vow unto literal oblation, there want not arguments both 
from the Text and reaſon. - | - 7 I 

For firſt, It is evident that ſhe deplored her Virginity, and not her death ; 
ok me $0 upand down the mountains , and bewail- my Virginity, I and my 
ellows. | , | 

Secondly , When it is ſaid, that Fephrhah did unto her according unco 
his vow; it is immediately ſubjoyned, Er now cognovit viram, and ſhe knew 
no man; which as immediate .in words, was probably moſt near in ſenſe unto 
the vow. T4. On £1 £2 

Thirdly, It is faid in the Tex:, that the daughters of 1/-ee! went yearly to 
talk with the daughter of Fephthah four daics in the year, which had ſhe been 
facrificed, they could not have done : For whereas the word. is ſometime 


tranſlated ro lament , yer doth ir alſo ſignife to ralk or have conference with | 
one, and by Tremellia:, who was well able to Judge of the Original, it is in | 


this ſenſe. cranſlated ; /baxt filis 1/rarlitarum , ad confabulandum cums filia 
lephthaci, quatuor dicbus quotannu : And fo its alſo ſet down in the margi 


nal notes of our Tranſlation. And from this annual concourſe of the daughrets | 


of 1/racd, it is not improbable in future Ages; the daughter of Jephthah came 


to be worſhipped as a Deity; and had by. the Samaritans an annual feſtiviry ob- | 
ſerved unco ber honour, as Ephiphanins hath left recorded in the Hereſie of the | 


Aelchidecian'. 


It is alſo repugnant unto reaſon, for the offeririg of mankind was againſt | 
che Law of God, who ſo abhorred humane ſacrifice, that he admitted not the | 
oblation of unclean beaſts, and confined his Altars buc unto tew kinds of -Aniz | 
mals, the Ox, the Goar, the Sheep, the Pigeon and its kinds: In thecleanſ- |. 
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ing of the Leper, there isI confeſs, mention made of the Sparrow ; bur great. \ 


Y . 
t, 


diſpute may be made whether it be properly rendered. And therefore the | 


Scripture with indignation oft-times makes. mention of humane ſacrifice among 


the Gentiles , whole oblations ſcarce made ſcruple of any. Animal , faerificing |. 


not only Man , buc Horſes, Lions, &gles; and though they come not in- 


the goddeſs Derceto. It being therefore a facrifice ſo ahominable unro God, 


alchough he had purſued ic , it is not probable the Prieſts -and Wiſdom of 1/rael | 
would have permitted it; and that not only inregard of the ſubje& or facri- | 


fice it ſelf, bur alſo the facrificator, which the Piture makes to be. Fephthah ; 


there is in the ſtory of Ozzas. 


Secondly, The offzring up afhis daughter was not oily vnlawfyl,and entrench.” | 


Ss 


ed upon his Religion, but had been a courſe that had .mpch condemned his. 


— 
- ” 


—_ 
> . _ 


diſcretion ; that is, to have puniſhed himſelf -in the ſtriteſt obſervance of his 
vow, when as the Law of God had allowed an evaſion. that is, by way of 


commutation or redemption, according as is determined, Zevir. 27. Where-| 
by. if ſhe were berween the age of five and twenty , ſie was co be efti- | 


mated bur ar ten ſhekels, and if berween twenty and fixty, not, above.chirry. 


A ſum that could never diſcouragean indulgenc Parent; it being, bir the value |. 
| of ſervant ſlain, the inconſiderable Salary of 741as ; and will,make no greater 


noiſe then three pound, fifteen ſhillings with us. > And: therefore their conceit. 
is nor. to be exploded, who ſay chat from che ſtory of Fephthah ſacrificing his | 


his own daughter , might. ſpring the fable of Agamemnos,. delivering unto. 


ſacrifice-his daughter 1phigenia, who was alſo. concemporary unto 7ephtbah 3 
wherein to anſwer the gr 


ound that hinted it,  phigensa was not ſacrificed her |: 


ſelf, but redeemed with an Hart, which Diaua accepted for her. Yet; 


. 
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| 2 Kings 3.18, 


Zich. 13, 


| ous words of the text, which contain the ſenſe of his vow ; moſt men adhering un- 


| canſtum, The word ſignifying both &- and amr, it thay de taken disjuntive- 


| | He PiRure of 7obx the Baptiſt, ina Camels skin is very queſtionable, and |. 


| accepration of the words, for Mark 1. It isſaid, be was ,4» Shad & ona | 


Laſtly, Alchough his vow run generally for the' words, Whatſoever 'ſhall | 
came forth, &-c. Yet might it bereſtrained in the fenſe, for whatſoever was 
facrificable, and juſtly ſubje&t to lawful immolation : ahd ſo would not have 
facrificed either Horſe' or Dog , if they had come out upon him. 'Nor was 
he obliged by oath unto a ſtri&t obſervation of that which promifforily was 
unlawfull ; or could he be qualified by vow to commir a fat which naturally 
was abotmnable, Which dotrine had Herod underſtood, it might have faved 
fohu Baptiſts head ; when he promiſed by oath ro give uaro Heredias what- 
ſoever ſhe would ask, that- is, if it were in the compals of things, which he 
could lawfully grant. For his oath made not chat lawful which was illegal be- 
fore : and if it were unjuſt to murcher +», the ſupervenient Oath did. not ex- 
tenuate the fact, or oblige the Juror unto it. ION, 7 T2004” | 

Now the ground at leaſt which much promoted the opinion, mighr be the dubi- 


| | © | "Bnguiries 1910 Fulzar po | | Boox 5. | 


þou their common and obvious acception. Whatſoever ſhall come forth of the 
doors of my houſe ſhall ſarely be che Lords, and IT will offer it up for a burnt 
offering. Now whereas it is faid , Erit fehova,”' & offeram illud helo- 


ly; aut offeram, that is, it ſhall either be the Lords by ſeparation, orelſe, an ho- 
locauſt by common oblation, even as our marginal tranſlation. advertiſerh , 
and as Tremellius rendreth it, Erit inquam 7echove, ant vfferam illud holocanſtum : 
and for the vulgar tranſlation , 'it uſeth often. c, where aut muſt be'-prefumed, 
as Exod. 21. Si quiz percuſſerit patrem e 'matrem, that is, not both, bur 
either. There being therefore two waies to diſpoſe of her, either to ſeparate 
| her unto the Lord, or offer her as a facrifice, it is of no neceffiry che later ſhould | 

be neceſſary; and ſurely leſs derogatory unto the ſacred rext and hiſtory-of che 
people of God, muſt be the former. "39K x 
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of the Pilture of John the Baptiſt. 


— 


many I perceive have condernned ir. The ground or occafion of this de- 
ſcription *are the words of the holy Scripture , eſpecially of Xarrhew and 
| Mark, for Luke and 7ohs are filent' herein , by' them it is delivered, his gar- 
; ment was of Camels hair, and had a leachern girdk about his loins Now 
; here it ſeems the Camels hair is taken by Painters for the skin or pelt with | 
the hair upon it.. But this Expoſition will nor fo well conſiſt with the iri& if 


CNTLINS and Matthew 3. Gy To wilud ano TAN) 1OWNNE , that is , "as the 
vulgar tranſlation , thar- of Beza, that of Sixtns Dnintus, and Clement the 
Hath burs].” 


hath rendred ir, veftimentum habebat e pilis camelinis ; whith 3s ours]. 
' cranſlaterh' it, a garment of Camels hair , that'is, made of ſome'textute" df}! 
| that hair, a courſe garment; a cilicions or ſackcloth habir : 'ſyrgble ro the] 
| auſterity of his life , the ſeverity: of his Do&rine, Repentance,' and the place 

thereof, the wildernefs, his food' aud diet, locuſts and wild hony.” Agrecaliſs\/ 
unto the example of 'E/;at , who is fajid to be vir piloſus, thar is, 'as 7 FE; | 

ant Tremclius interpret, Veſte villoſs cintns , anfwerable unto the habit-of 
the ancienc Prophets, according to that of Zgcbary. In that day the *Pre-* 
; phiets ſhalt be aſhamed , neicher ſhalf they wear 'a rough garment 'to-des 
be + ; and ſutable co'rhe Cilicious arid hairy Veſts of che firifteſt- Orders 


, 
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| thorow the water, is known unto Children ,-common over. all Exrope , not- 


Book 5. and: Common "E RR'OR Ss. 
of Friers, who derive the inſtitution of their Monaſtick life from the exaniple 
of foknand Elias. HD : 

As for the wearing of skins, where that is' properly intended, the exprefſi- 
on of the Scripture is plain, ſo is it. ſaid; Feb. 11. They wandred about | 
&y eifyerors Jepramy, that is, 'in' Goats S$Kins ; and 1o ir 1s ſaid of our firſt Pas 
rents, Gen. 3. That God made them ya;  Jrrwarire, Veſtes pelliceas, or coats 
of skins ; which though a"natural habir'unto all , betore the invention 6f 
Texture, was ſomerhing more unto Adam, who had newly learned to die ; 
for unto him. a garment from the dead, was but a ditareof death, and an ha» 
bir of mortality. 1 7 od x2 | 

Now if any man will fay this habit of John, was neither of Camels $kin, 
nor any courſe Texture of its hair, bur rather ſome finer Weave of Camelor, 
Grograin or the like, in as much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed ro be made of 
the hair of that Animal, or becauſe that </£/;4n affirmech , that Camels 
lair of Perſia, is as tine as Milefian wool, wherewich rhe great ones of- that 
Place were clothed , they have diſcovered an habir, nor-only unſutable un- 
co bis leathern cinRure, and the courſeneſs of his life ; but.noc conſiſtent with | 


ment ? Behold, they that wear ſoft raiment, are in Kings houſes. 


>= —_— 


em 


Cunamn HETL 


the words of our Saviour, when reaſoning with the people concerning 7ohn, he 
faich, What went you our. into the wilderneſs co ſee? a man clothed in ſoft rai- | 


of the Pifture of St, Chriſtopher. 


f TJ He Picture of St. Chriſtopher, that is, aman of a Giattlike ſtacure, bearing | 
upon his ſhoulders our Saviour Chriſt, and witha' ſtaff in his hand, wading 


only as a ſign unto houſes, bur is deſcribed in many Churches,: and ſtands Co-' 
' loſs like in the'entrance of Noſtre Dame in Pars. koi ki £9 tn! 
Now from» hence, common eyes conceive an hiſtory ſurable unto this de- 
ſcription, that he carried our Saviour in his Minority over ſome river or wa- 
ter : which notwithſtandinh we,cannor at. all'make eur. For we read notthus 
much in any good Author, nor of any remarkable Chriſtopher, before the reign 


of Decius: who lived 250 years after Chriſt. -This, man indeed-according unto 
Hiſtory ſuffered as.a Martyr io the. ſecond year of-chat_ Emperour, and in' the 
' Reman Calender takes up the 21 of July, . | | 
adjeRions of ſucceeding ages; unto the veritable. as of this Martyr, who-in 
| tho moſt probable accounts was remarkable-for his flaff,- and a',man of a good- 


The ſecond mighr- be 4 miſtake or miſapprehenſion of .the Piture, moſt 


or Sytbolical fancy : as fromthe: Annotations of Barywingupon the Roman 


de origintm ſampſiſſe cerrum effi: quam quod: ſymbolic as fignras. imperiti ad. ve- 
ritacems ſuceefſu remporis trauſtulerint © iraque cuntta. illa. de ſantto Chryſtopbe: | 
ro! pingi conſueta'; [ymbola putiaes, quam hiſtorie: alicuyus.: exiſtimandum. eft. eſſe 


-The ground thac. begat or-promored this. opinion, was F firſt the fabulous 


men concaving that an Hittory which. was contrived ac fit{t but as an Emblem |. 


Martyrologie, Lipelows in the life of St. Chriſtopher bath obſerveg in theſe words ; |. 
| Afta S. Chriftophiri a multis:depravata inueniuntur : qued . quidem non aliun- | 


ex of tarot ; thar 1s, The: Acts of St, i Chriſtopher are, depraved by max |, 
Ir which ſuerly'degan from ne other groynd,;;then, char un,procels of rime, 4 


— > — 
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_— " Enquiries br ive Fulger ol wy FT) | 
| is. fall leſcribed in the PiQure of St, Chriſtopher » is G4 to. be received 
as an Emblem, or Symbolical deſcription, then an real Hiſtory.. Now what 
| | Emblem this was:y.0r; what. its. fignification,, con es.are. many ; Pierins 
{ hath ſex down one, that is, of the Niſciple of Cheſt, for be had that will.car- 
| {ry.Chriſt ,upon his ſhoulders ,. muſt rely upon; the ſiaff of his direRion, where- 
| on. if. he firmeth himſelf, be may. be able tg overcome the billows of reſiſtance, 
and in the vertye of this aff, kke that of- acc, pak over the waters of 7or- 
Pan, Orotherwiſe thus; He thac will fubmic his. ſhoulders unto Chriſt, ſhall by 
| the concurrence of his power encreaſe into.the Nreageh of a Giant ;, and being | 
| ſupported by the ſtaff of his holy on, ſhall not be overwhelmed by the Faves: 
| of the world, but-wade through all reſiſtance 
| | . Addaiſo the myſtical reaſons of this x tact R aleadged by Yidaand Xarife- | 
1164-4 and the. recorded ſtory of C hrs ipher , that re his Martyrdom he 
| "ner yl vc _—_—_ God, that where ever his body were, the places ſhould be treed from 
rates Mediola- | peltilence aud miſchief , from-infeRtion. - And therefore his picture or pour 
nenſes. and, was: uſually placed i in publick eg and at tye entranceof Towns and 
Churches, accordingto the received Diſtick F:: $ 


Chrifupborom. vide, poſes evi ers. 


Anton. C aftel- 
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Crare, X VII. 
| of the TitFwre of St. G 2corge, 


"He Re of St. George klln che Dra on, and, gone ance draughes 
4 y , 15 Tamous ano 


£ W's roa , with the thr of | ammngy very 
And' u ptian frm powr emn ſtory, how by chis 
| nbierement a 'a Kings > dungher :- which. is more eſpeciall y believed: | 
| 'by-the Bnghifs ,” whoſe Protector he ts: and-in which formand hiſtory, ac-| 
cording to his deſcription in che-Exgli&. Colledge at Rome , he is ſer forch' 
- fir+ the Icons of Curs of Martyrs by Cevalcrins : and all this according ro.the | 
| Hiftoria 'Lowburiiex , or golden 5nd of 7acobus de Voragine. | Now'of |: 
|what:auchori -ſovver this us, it ' is I perceive. received with |: 
different beliefs'; . for. ſome proper re kin —_ the wy, ſome the ſins 
- {bur nor rhe Nioey; andorhers deny both. 
7 Thar fuch a perſon! there was, - we ſhall. not contend : for. beſides others, | 
. 'Dr. Heilin hath clearly aſſerted it in his Hiſtory:of $t. George: + The qe 
| @on' of many vat mnges mw Een or the:miſapplicazion of the adtz of | 
one ultto: another; hack made fone: donbr rheveaf.- For of this name we meer 
with} more then One's in Hiſtory ; andnoleſscher-two conceived' of Cappattocia, | 
The one an Ar7i«»,who was ſlain by the hone in the time of 7=/ias ; the |. 


. ny 


other a valant' rand Chrifdian/Marcyr, beheaded in the reign of Dieclepex. 

2 -þ Th the Gorgtconcevedin epihure, on his.day in the Rowe Ca; 
lender, on whonyſo many fablesare delivered; ſtory is ſer foreh by Maas) 
Cate T uronenſsg. : - ldel C9; þ ga 

AF _ 'heveon, ome conciv 2s: y thereof, as.'of |. 

Hadron; coy this 006-20 be/ the father of che | 

ork x ey ir Oren . yo either en; 
| [ren ' fabulous: addirion nmothourve and th ap obs: 
| ot «vericable bifiory; in an” por enaplpekcyr? 

ſ tronftruction hath beenreceived by men:| | 
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| Book 's. ani Common {Exxors, | | 219 ' 
not. forward to extenuate the as of Saints; 'as from Barow ws, Lipellonrabe 
-Carthufian hath delivered'inthe life of Sr, George ; Pifturam ilam 8, Georgi 
- qub effnoirur eques armatins,” qui haſte cuſpide hoftem imerficit , ET 
i-etiam virgo poſits manus ſnpplices tendews eqns explorae auxilinm ,' | Symiali 
potins 2uam hiſftorie alicujms cenſenda expreſſa imagoi | C onſuevit quidens: ut 
equeſtris militia miles equeſtri imagine referri : that is, The Piure of St.George, 
þrormica he is deſcribed like a Curailier or horſeman compleatly armed, &-c:'1s 
rather a ſymbolical'image, then any proper figure. _ - + - 23728 
Now in the PiRure of this Saint and Souldier, might beimpledche Chrittran 
Souldier and true Champion' of Chriſt. A borſeman armed Cap # pe , mtanar- 
ing the P.-nop/ia or compleat armour of a Chriſtian ; combaring with the Dra- 
| gon, that is, with the Devil; in defence of che Kings daughter,  chariis, the 
Church of God. And therefore alchough rhehiftory be nor made our, it doth not 
diſparage the Knights and Noble order of St.George : whoſe cogniſanceis honbu- 
rable in the Emblem of the' Souldier of Chrift, and is a worthy memorial-to:con- 
form unto its myſterie. - Nor, were thereno ſuch perſon ar all, had theymore 
reaſon to be aſhamed, then the Noble order of Burguxdy, and Knighcs:of 
the Golden Elecce z whoſe badges a conteſled fable. ; tor 


| Cuae. XVIII, | 
_ Of the Piture of Jerom. 


He Picture of. Ferows uſually deſcribed at his ſtudy, with a Clock hanging 
| 4 by, is notto be omitted, for though the meaning be allowable, and proba- 
| ble it is that induſtrious Father did not ler flip his rime without account, yet | 
muſt not perhaps that Clock be ſer down to have been his meaſutechereof. For "POOR 
Clocks or Automatous organs, om we now diſtinguiſh of time, have found | ,, aucienc BG 
no mention in any ancient Writers: but are of late invention; as Pancirols | vention. 
obſerverh.- And Polydore Virgil diſcourſing of new inventions whereof the au- 
thors are not known , makes inſtance in Clocks and Guns. Now ferom is no 
late Writer, bur one of the ancient Fathers, and lived in the fourch Century , in 
the reign of Theodoſous the firſt. _ 279-0 

It' is not tobe deniedthar, before the daies of Ferom there were Horologies, 
and ſeveral accounts of time; for they meaſured the hours not only by'drops 
of water in glaſſes called Clepſydrz, bur alſo by ſand in glaſſes called Clepfam- 
mia. There were alſo from great antiquity, Scioterical-or Sun Dials (by the 
ſhadow. of a fiile or gnomon denoting the hours of che- day: : 'an invention 
aſcribed unto Anaximines by Pliny. Hereof a memorable one. there-was in 
Campus Martins, from an obelisk ereted, and golden figures placed horozon- 
rally about ic ; which was brought out of e£gypr by Anguſtxc, and deſcribed] - 
by 7acebus Laurus. And another of great antiquity wemeet with in-theſtory | A peculiar 
of Ezechias';forſo it is delivered in King. 2. 20. That the Lord broughe 'the | deſcription . 
ſhadow backward ten degrees, by which ic had gone downinthe Dial of Ahaz. | 2nd particaler 
1! That is, fay ſome, ten degrees, not lines ;- for the hoygs weredenoted by cer- —_— 
| tain diviſions or ſtepsin the Dial, whichorbers diſtinguiſhed by lines, according p, Chomer, is 


[1 
[] 


}to that of Perſixe - wg; | 303 | . || ſerdown , Cu» 
: Stertimus indomitum quod deſpumare Falernum ' _ ” Caffa- 
. re . C 10.9. X 


| Sufficiat, quintd dum linea tangitur umbra. 
That is, theline next the Meridian, or within an hourof noon, 31 a: SEOGP 
Of later: years there-ſucceeded new inventions, -and horologies compoſed —_— 
' by Trochilick or thearcifice of wheels 6 whereof ſame' are kept in motion: by |c1gns. 
| - | gB2 __ $ ___ 
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 { weight,” others .peaform. without: it; - Now.as ove age-inſtrudts 'ancther, and | 
- | gime-thar :brings all-things.to <raine; perfeRs alſo every thing; ſo aretheſe in- 
| deed of mere graczalandready uſe nany.chat went. before them, By. the Wa- 
rereglaiſes the account. was not; :; for ;fx@m attenuation and condenſati- 
| on, Whereby.that Elements alcered, the hours were. ſhorter iher weatberchen 
| incold, and in Summer then .in Winter. As;for-Scioterical :Dials, whether-of 
-the Sun. or Moon, they- are:only.of uſe, in:the actual radiation of thoſe Lu- 
| | minaries; and are of lictle advantage unto thoſe inhabirangs,. which ;for -ma- 
.ny moneths enjoy notthe:Luſjre of the Syn. _- | 
-Te-is I confels_no-cafie wonder:how .the ſhoromecry of Antiquity diſcover- 
| ed. not this Artifice, chow. zfrchiras that contrived the moving ;Dove, or rather 
the Helicoſopbie of | Archimedes , dll, not upon this way. Surely as in many 
things, ſo.in this ;particular , the- preſent :age-harb far ſurpaſſed Antiquity ;, 
-whoſe ingenuity -hach becn ſo: boJd nor only -to-/proceed -below the account of 
minuees; ;but-to attempt perpetyuall:motions, and: engines -whoſe revolutions 
1< could:their ſubſtance anſwer the deſign) might,out-laſtthe exemplary mobi- 
lity ;-and out-meaſure-time it ſelf. . For ſuch a one: is that mentioned by Fobr: 
Dee, whoſe words are theſe .in hisilearned Preface unto Exchde : By Wheels 
ſtrange works and incredible are done : A wondrous example was ſeen in my. 
{time acertain Inſtrument, which-by the Inventer and Artificer was fold for! 
| twenty talents of gold ; and- then, by ,chance had received. ſome injury, and! 
| one 7anellus of Cremona did mend rhe fame, and preſented it unto the Emperour' 
| Charls the fift. 7eronimus Cardanss , can.be my witneſs , that therein was; 
| one Wheel that moved: in ſuch' a rate, that in ſeven thouſand years only his| 
| own period ſhould be finiſhed ; a thing almoſt incredible, but how far I keep|| 
-within my bounds, many inen yet alive cantell. ; | 
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; | Cuae. XIX. 


Of the Piltares of Mermaids, Unicorns, and ſome others. | 


zace his Monſter, with womans bead above , aod fiſhy extremity below ,' 
and theſe are conceived to anſwer the ſhape of the agcient Syrens that atcempr- 
ed.npon Vipſes. Which notwithſtanding were of agother deſcription, contain- 
ing no fiſhy compoſure, but made up. of Man and Bird, the humane medie- 


1F:z eyes have eſcaped the Piure of Mermaids; thatis, according to "8: 


ty variouſly. not only above, butbelow ; ye. unto £ liav, Swidas, 
; | Servins, Beccatins, and Aldrovandus : who hath referxed their deſcription unto 
*F | the ſtory of: fabulous Birds, accordingto the deſcription of Ovid, and the ac- 
7; count thereof in Hygines, that:they were the daughters of ſcipomene,and metar | 


LF. morphoſed into the 
* "ry "And: therefore theſe pieces ſo.commenamong us,-do rather deriye their ori- 
W/E gial or are-indeed the very deſcriptions of Deges'; which was made with 

| form. umane figure above, and fiſhy ſhape helow , whoſe ſtump, or as Tremellins 

_ ..,, and our margin renders it, . whoſe fiſhy part only remained, when, the hands: 

1S4%.5. {and upper part fell before the Ark. Of the ſhape of Artergates, or Dercero | 

with the Phexitiens.; in whole filliy and feminine mixture, as ſome conceive, 

were implied the Moon\and the Sea,..ar the Deity of the waters, and there- 

"# | fore, intheir ſacrifices, ithey made oblations of fiſhes. From whence were proba- 

| bly occaſioned the Pictures.of Nereides and Tritons amongthe Grecians, and ſuch. 

| as. we'read in Adacrebivs,-to have been placed.on the top ae” of 
| Saturs. | "ns 


pe of man and bird-by Ceres. 
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We-are unwilling to queſtion the Royal Supporters of England, th 
= approl deſcriptions: 
f che pizel 
a ; 
As fc | the: Unpry, 17 3 .have-the head. of a Deer; and the tailof +a: Boar, 3 
a5 Vartomann:s delcriberh, jr. how agreeable ir is/in [this picture: engiy eye| ....,.... ... | 
way difcern., If it be al 2: bifulcons. or.,.cloven footed; it th, woto the att] 
criprion of. Vartommanxs , bur.ſcarce of any other ; antl Hryfter ef th. ; 
thar ſuch' as divide the hoof, do alſo double the horn; chey beingbockrafthe ; 
fame nature, and admitting diviſion rogether.  And-laftly; if the. /horotbave | 
this ſituation, and be ſo " aa affixed, -as is defctibed, ir will: notbe ex- 


_ {are deſcriþed with two prominent ſpouts on their heads; whereas indeed 
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: ts . pb þ . : ” | Where the ſe- 
back of Taurus, wich whar congruity they are deſcribed, . either in fice or Pagnt- | ,., Sears be 


eude, ina clear night an ordinary eye may diicover, from July unto April. We | gruared. 
| will not queſtion the congues of Addersand Vipers, delcribed like an Anchor, 
nor the Pi&tre of the Flower Je Lace ; though how far they agree ymoi their 
natural draughts, let every SpeRator determine. ne ifronocs ene Tr 
'Whether che Cherubims about the Ark be rightly deſcribed in the common | 
Picture, that is, only in humane heads, with crwo wings; ar rather _ in che 
ſhape of AG or young men, or ſomewhat ac leaſt wigh. feer,- as the Scrips 
ture ſeems to imply. Whether the Croſs ſeen in the ayr by Conſtantine, 
yere of that figure whergin we repreſen it, or rookies wats out of X and P, 
the two firſt letters of e272; Whether the Croſs of. Chrilt did anfiper the | 
common Hgare.: "whether ſo far advanced above his head.; whether che feer| , 1 
were fo di poſed , that is, one upon another ,.or ſeparately. nailed , as ſome 
with reaſon deſcribe ir: we ſhall not ar all contend, Much lefs whether the 
houſe of Diogenes were a Tub framed of wood, and after che. manner of ours, | — Dulia 
'6r racher made of earch, as learned men conceive , and fo moreclearly make | 72gz: non a;- 
out that expreſlian, of 7«veng/l. We ſhould be roo critical to queſtian. the _ (ym, 
letter Y, or bicprnous element. of Pythagoras, thatis, the, making of the horns | **© 
equal : or che left leſs then the right, and ſo deſtroying rhe Symbolical intepx, of 
rhe figure ; corifounding the narrow lineof vertue, with the larger road of vice | | 


[ 


2 Chron. 3.13- 


anſwerable unto the narrow door of heayer, and che ample gates of hall, ex- | 
preſſed by our Savionr, and not forgotten by Homer, iathar Epithare of Phe, Eugurvaks 
| houſe. OO —— Many | 
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#5 Marty more there are” whereof otit'pen ſhall take nd notice, nor ſhall we 


' urge” their enquiry ; we-ſhall not' enlarge with what. incongruity , and how 
© Giflenring from the pieces of Antiquity , the Pittutes of their gods and god- 
Phoraut.de ne. deſſes' are deſcribed', 'and how bereby: their ſymbolical ſenſe is loſt; although 
tay a deorwm. , herein were not hard "to be informed from Phornwrws, Fulgemtins, and 41- 
Fug mycbolo- | pics. Whether. Hercules be more properly deſcribed firangli then rearing 
ge. Je dee- | he Liong"as Vidkorins bath: diſpured®, nor how the CharaRters and figures of | 
"um imogini- | he Signs and Planers be now perverted, as Sa/maſin; hath learnedly declared, | 


[1 . 


hw.  - | We will Jiſpence wid Bears with long rails,” ſuch asare deſcribedin the figures | 
| of heaven; We ſhalt tolerare flying Horſes, black Swans, Hydra's, Centaur's, | 

$-and 'Satyrs i for theſe are monſtroſities, rarities, or clſc Poetical fancies, / 
whoſe ſhadowed moralities require their ſubſtantial falfities Wherein indeed; 
we muſt: not deny a liberty ; nor isthe hand of the Painter more reſtrainable, | 
then'the pen of the Poet. But where the real works of Nacure, or veritable ats' 
of ſtory are to be deſcribed, digreſlions are aberrations ; and Art being bur the | 
| Imitator or ſecondary 'repreſentor, it muſt not vary from the verity of the ex-1 
ample; or deſcribethings otherwiſe then they truly are or have been. For here- 
| by introducing falſe Idea's of things, it perverts and deforms the face and ſym- 
. - | metryof truth. | 
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| C H A Ps X > it 
of the Hieroglyphical Pittares of the Egyptians. | 


Ertainly of all men that ſuffered from the confuſion of Babel, the /E- 
C LFyptians found the beſt evaſion , for, though words were confounded, they | 
| invented a language of chings, and-ſpake unto each other by common- notions 
in Nature. Whereby they diſcourſed in ſilence , and were intuitively. under- 
ſtood from the theory of _ CO For 'they aſſumed the ſhapes of 
animals common unto all me; and by their conjunctions and compoſitions 
were able to communicate their conceptions, unto any that co-apprehended the | 
Syntaxis of their. natures. This many conceive to have been the primative way | 
of writting, andof greater anciquity then letters; and this indeed might Adam 
| wall have ſpoken,” who underſtanding the nacure of things, had the advantage 
1 | of natural expreſſions. Which the «-£gyprians but taking upon truſt , upon | 
their own! or common opinion ; from' conceded miſtakes they authentically | 
ranges errors; deſcribing in their Hiereglyphicks, creatures of their own 
invaſtion; or from known and conceded animals, ereQting ſignifications not in- 
fertible'from cheir natures. | 2 ET 
And firſt, Although there were more things in Nature then words which 
did expreſs them; yet even in theſe mute and filent_ diſcourſes, to expreſs 
complexed ſignifications, they took a liberty to compound and piece together | 
| | creatures of allowable forms into mixtures inexiſtent. . Thus þ n the te 
"4 ſcriptions of Griphins, Baſilisks, Phaenix, and many more ; which Emblema- 
| tiſts-and Heralds have entertained wich ſignifications anſwering their inſticuci- 
ons; Hieroglyphically adding Martegres, Wivernes , Lion-fiſhes, with divers 
rs.” Pieces of good and allowable invention unto the prudent SpeRa- 
| 'tor, but-are lookt on by: vulgar"eyes as literal cruths , or "abfard impoiſtbi®; 
:  liries; whereas, indeed they are commendable inventions , and-of laudable | 


| 
|. ? 
54 -- Again, Beſide theſe pieces fiRitiouſly ſer down, aud having no Copy in Na- 


4 
; |rure; they had many unqueſtionably drawn, of inconſequencſignification, nor 
a : | enoinrnina 
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| aturall eriſying their intention. We ſhall inſtance but th Kev, avthey and re- 
corded by Orus. The male ſex they expreſſed by a Vulture,” beerife of 'Vu)- 
tures all are females, and impregnated /by the wind; / which authenticatty 
tranſmitted hath paſſed many pens, and becamethe afſercion of A Vx, Ants 
broſe, Baſil , Iſdore, T zerzes, Phites, and orhers. Wherein notwithſtand bg 
what injuryis offered unto che Creationinthis confineſtieht bf fex; and What 
diſturbarice unto Philoſophy in the conceſſion of windy conceptions, ' we ſhall 
nor here declare. By cwo dragms they thought ic ſufficient co GEnifie Ah 
heart; becauſe the heart ar one year- weigheth ewo drasms, that is, a quar- 
ter of an ounce, and unto fifty years annually encreaferh the wemnr of ONE | tn his 74/6: | 
drag, after which in. the ſame ptoportidn ic yearly decteafeth; fo that rhe | ſophia Barbss | 
life of a man doth not naturally extend: above an hundred. And this was tiot _ 
otily a popular conceit, byt.conſentanepus unto their Phyſical Principles, 4s Hexr- 
nin; hach atcounted ir. mls Hat FR 
- A womnan-thac hach bur one child , they expreſs by 4 Lioneſs, for that 
{ conceiveth but once. Fecundicy they ſet forch by a Goat, becauſe but ſeven : 
daies old, it beginneth to uſe coition. The abortion of a woman they defcribe 
by an Horle kicking a Wolf, becauſe a Mare will caſt her f6al if. ſhe read ; 
in the. crack of thar animal. Deformity they (ignifie by 4 Bear ; and an un- | 
ſtable man by an Hyzna, becauſe thar animal yearly etchiaripeth ics ſex. A 
woman delivered of a female child, they imply by a Bull looking over his left 
ſhoulder, becauſeif in coition a Bull parc from a Cow on that ide, the Call " 
will prove a female. ; _ | 
All which, with many more, how far.they conſent with truth, we ſhall not 

diſparage our Reader to diſpute, and though ſome way allowable unto wiſer 
conceits, who could diſtintly receive tlieir ſignificati6fs i yet catrying the 
majeſty of Hieroglyphicks, and ſo rfrariſmitted' by Authors: they crept into 
a belief with many, and faveurable doubt with moſt. Ard has, I fear, it 
hach fared; witch che Hieroglyphical Symboles of Scripture + Which excelehtly 
intended in the ſpecies of chings ſacrificed, in the prohibited meats, in the dteariis 
of Phareah, 7oſeph, and many other pidſfages : are oft-tinies wrackt beyond 
jtheir ſytnbolizations, and inlarg'd into conſtrutiens diſparaging rheir cttie 
Intentions. 1 t | 
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Compendiouſly of many queſtionable Cuſtomes,Opinions, Piftares, 


d 
 Prattiſes, and Poptlat Obſervations, g 


, , + bs . re _ : ; p 
1. TF an Hare croſs the hich way, there are few above threeſcore years thar | 
| - 1 are not perplexed chereat : which" orwithſtanding s buc an Augurial el 
terror, according to that received expteffioni , /» Au/picutain dat iter. oblaths 
| Loom And.the: ground of che coneeitt Was probably. no- greacer-chen this) thac:) 
a jearfull animal paſſing by us, pottetded time us ſomeching co be feared > ks 
upon the like conſideration, the meeting of a Fog prefaged ſome furnge im- 
poliure, which was: a fioporbdony oIREPatevit NYSE logo the footy SAY | 1c 1-0 
expreſſed.inrhe1dotatry Adimoniady, and is teferrec unto the fin ot 8nobſers}... ..... "7 
{ ver of Fortanes, or char abufectevents unto g00d or bad ſigns, forbidden} by. the ee! 6 df 
Law of Aſsſes; which notwirhſtanding ſometimes ſucceeding, according to fears | fer of | 
ly deſires, have left imprelonvant tittierons expectations in credulous minds | Deue, 18. 
or ever. Jn yet fo LS | 
2. That Owls and Ravens afcornitiotisappeaters, and pre-ſignifying unlueky | 
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| EE 
| events, as Chriſtians yet conceit, was alſo an Augurial conception. | Becaulſe | 
| "many: Ravens were ſeen when Alexander entred Babylon, they were thought | 
buy to pre-ominate his death ,, and becauſe an Owl appeared before rbe bacrle, . it | 
| | [pics antes ruineof Craſſus, Which mou decrepite ſuperſtitions, and ſuch ; 
| as had their nativity. intimes beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in che obſervation | 
| of many_..heads, and by. the credulous and feminine party ſtill in ſome Majeity 
| Tgc Emblem | 2200g, us. And therefore the Emblem-of Superſtition was well ſer out by Ripa, : 
of ſuperft:i- | in the pifture of an Owl, an Hare, andanold woman. Andit no way .confirm- 
fon. eth the Augurial conſideration, that an Qwl is a forbidden food in the Law of 
Haconologie de | Afoſes , or that Jeruſalem was threatened by the Raven and the Owl, in that 
Faſer pe. expreſiion of Eſay 34. . Thar it ſhould be a court for Owls, that the Cor- 
| morant and the Bittern ſhould poſſeſs it; and the Owl and the Raven dwell 
init, For thereby was only implied their enſuing deſolarion, as is expound- 
ed in the words ſucceeding, He ſhall draw upon ir the line of confuſion, and 
the ſtones of emptineſs. WELTENEE | 
3. The falling of Sal is an authentick' preſagement of ill luck, nor.can eye- 
ry temper contemn it; from whence notwithſtanding nothing can be natu- 
rally feared : nor ,was the ſame a general prognoſtick of furure evill among 
the Ancients, but a particular omination concerning the breach of friendſhip. 
For Salc as incorruptible, was the Symbole of friendſhip, and before the other 
ſervice was offered unto their gueſts; which if it caſually fell, was accounted 
ominous, and their amity of no duration. But whether Salc were not only 
a Symbole of friendſhip with man, bur alſo a figure of amity andreconcilia- 
tion -with God, and was therefore obſerved in ſacrifices; is an higher ſpe- | 
| culation. . | 2:13 o -huj oY 
| 4. To break theegg-ſhell afrer the meat is out, weare taught in our child- 
hood, and practiſe it all- our lives ;, which nevertheleſs is buta ſuperſtitious re- | 
li&, according tothe judgement of Pliny, Huc pertinet ovornm , ut exrobuerit 
| | | uiſq,, calices protinus frangi, aut eoſdem coclearibas perforari , and the intent 
fe? was to prevefſit witchcraft, for leſt witches ſhould draw. or prick their | 
names therein, and veneficiouſly miſchief-their perſons, they broke che ſhell, as | 
{4 Dalecampins bath obſerved. - 2 19h © ies 1 TUOY | 
5- The rue Lovers knot is very much magnified, and till retained in preſents | 
of Love among us; which thoughin all points it doth not make out, bad perhaps | 
its original from Nodws Hercnlaxxs, or that which was called Hercales lis knot, E- 
reſembling the ſnaky complication: in the-caduceus or rod of Hermes : and in | 
which form the Zone or woollen girdle of the Bride was faſtened, as 7 rnebas | 
obſerveth in his Adverſaria. VIWe!" OT EI ITELILS } 
6. When our check burneth' or ear riggleth, we. ofually fay that ſome body Je 
is talking of us, which'is an ancient conceit, and ranked among ſuperſtitious opi- } 
nions by Pliny. Abſentes tinnits aurium preſentire ſermones de ſe receptum eſt, 
according to that Dilſtick noted by Dalecampins., ' i ot ti | oy 
+7"  Garrula quid totis reſonas' mihi noftibus auris? 
Which'is a conceit hardly ro be made out-withourthe conceſtion of a figni-| 
fying Genius,or univerſal Mercury,conduQting ſounds upto their diſtant ſubjeRs, | | 
and teaching usro bear by touch... _. .. + ation et os. 92 57 nogul 
1 —_ we defire to confine our words, we commonly ſay they are ſpoken | 
-| The original | under theRoſe,; which expreſſion is commendable,; if the Roſe- from ariy natu- 
| [ofthepro-, | ral propertymay be the Symbole of ſilence, as Nexiaxzenc ſeems ro imply in theſe 
| Reſe be it, &i&. |, + + + © Urg, bater Roſa Verna [uo putamine clanſs,, © 1 
} 1171 9+ $5c 03 oi0cla. ferat, validiſy, artetur habens., = | 
3. A | And |' 
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Boorx 5. © 
And is alſo tolerable, .if by deſiring afſecrecyro words ſpoke under the Roſe, 
we only mean in ſociety and comporation, from the ancient cuſtom in Sympo- 
ſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of Roſes abour their heads : and ſo we con- 
demn not the Germane cuſtom, which over the Table deſcribeth a Roſein the 
ſeeling. Burt moreconſiderable it is, if the original were ſuch as Lemnins , and 
Others have recorded ; that the Roſe was the flower of Yeuxs, which Capid 
conſecrated unto Herpocrates the- God of ſilence, and was therefore an: Em- 
_ heron, to conceal the pranks of Venery; as is declared in this Te- 
[ , 


dt 


> 


and Common Exnxons. | 235 | 


| 


Eft Roſa flos veneris, cujns quo. fafta laterent, 
Harpocrati matru, dona dicavic Amor ;, 

Inde Roſam menſis boſpes ſuſpendit Amicis, | | 

Convive #t ſub ea diftn tacenda ſciant. EY . 

j 8. That fmoak doth follow the faireſt, is an uſual faying wich'us, and in 

many parts of Exrope; whereof although there ſeem no natural ground, yer | 

is it the continuation of a very ancient opinion, as Perras Vittorins and Can; 

ſabon have obſerved from a paſſage in Athenexs: wherein a Paraſite thus de- | 

ſcriberh bimſelf ; | | 


To every table firſt I come, | 
Whence Porridge 1 amcald by ſome : 
A Capanens at flares I am, | 
, | To enter any Room a Raw ; | 
| Like whips and thongs to all 1 ply, 
| | Like ſmoak_untothefair 1 fly. 
9. To ſit croſs leg'd , or with our fingers oedinered or ſhut ropether, is | 
accounted bad, and friends will perſwadeus from it. The ſame conceit religiouſly 
poſſeſſed the Ancients, as is obſervable from Pliny. Poplites alternu genibus | 
smponere nefas olim ;, and alſo from Athenaws, that it was an old veneficious 
practice, and 7x0 is made in this poſture ro hinder the delivery of Alcmens. 
|| And therefore, as Pierixs obſerverh, in the Medal of 7alia Pia, the right hand | 
of Venus was made extended with the inſftiption of Yenns Genetrix ; for the | 
complication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick of impediment, 
las in that place he declareth. #þ | 
0. The ſer and ſtatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting of hair, is though 
by many a point of conſideration ; which is perhaps buc che continuation 
of an ancient ſuperſtition, For piaculous it was unto the Romans to pare | 
their nails upon che Nundine, obſerved every ninth day; and was alſo feared | 
by others in certain daies of the week , according to that of Auſorins, Vn- 
ues Mercurio, Barbar Jove, Cypride Crines, and was one part of the wick- 
edneſs that filled up the meaſure of Maneſſes, when *tis delivered that he ob- | 2 Cbron. z 5 
ſerved times. | 
| 11. A common faſhion it is to nouriſh hair upon the mouls of the face 
which is the perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom ; and though innocently | 
practiſed among us, may have a ſuperſtitious original, according to that of 
Plin ; Nevos in facie toudere religioſum habent nunc multi. From the like 
miche proceed the fears. of poling Elvelocks or complicated hairs of the 
head, and alfo of locks longer then the other - hair; they being votary at 
firſt, and dedicated upon occaſion ; preſerved with great care, and according- 
ly- eſteemed: by others, as appears by that of Apaicins, Adjure per dulcens ca- 
pilli tui nodu{wum. { ps 
12. A cuſtom there is in moſt parts of Exrope ro adorn Aqueducts, ſpouts, 
and Cifterns with Lions 'heads : which though no illaudable ornamenx, is of an 
o £2 yptian geneologie , who - practiſed the ſame undey a ſymbolical illacion. 
| For  becaufe the Sun being in Leo, the m_ of Nilus was at the full , and 
| | H oo water 
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| water became conveyed .intoevery part, they made the ſpouts of their Aque- | 
| ducts through the head of a Lion. And upon ſome celeſtial reſpects it is not 
R——_ the great Mogull or Izdies King doth bear for his Arms a Lion | 
and the Sun. | ; 

73. Many conceive.there is ſomewhat amiſs, and that as we uſually fay, | 
they are unbleſt until they put on their girdle. Wherein ( although moſt | 
know not what they ſay ) there are involyed unknown conſiderations. For | 
by a girdle or cincture are ſymbolically implied Truth Reſolution, and Readineſs ! 
unto ation, which are parts and vertues required in the ſervice of God. 
According whereto we find that the 1/raclites did eat the Paſchal Lamb with 
| their loins girded ; and the Almighty challenging fob , bids him gird up his 
loins like a man. So runneth the expreſlion of Peter , Gird up the loins of 
your minds, be ſober and hope to the end : ſo the high Prieſt was girt with 
the girdle of fine linnen': ſo is it part of the holy habx to bave our loins 
girt about with truth, and fois it alſo faid concerning our Saviour , Righte-' 
ouſneſs ſhall be the girdle of his loins,and faithfulneſs the girdle of his reins, 

Moreover by the girdle, the heart and parts which God requires are divid-| 
ed from the inferiour and epithumerical organs; implying thereby a memento 
unto purification and cleanneſs of heart, which is commonly defiled from the 
concupiſcence and affe&ion of thoſe parts; and therefore unto this day the 
7ews do bleſs themſelves when they put on their zone or cinfture. And 
|rhus may we make out the doQrine of Pythagoras , to offer ſacrifice with 
\'our feet naked, that is, that our inferiour parts and fartheſt removed from reaſon 
' might be free, and of no impediment unto us. Thus Achj/lles, rhough dipped 
in Styx, yet having his heel untouched by that water, alchough he were for- 
tified elſewhere, he was ſlain in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferiour 
and brutal part of Man. This is that part of Eve and her poſterity the devil | 
{till doch bruiſe z that is, that part of the ſoul which adherech unco earth, and 
walks in the paths thereof. And in this ſecondary and ſymbolical fenſe it may 
be alſo underftood, when the Prieſts in the Law waſhed their feet before che 
facrifice ; when our Saviour waſhed' the feet of his Diſciples, and faid unto Pe- 
ter, If 1 waſh not thy feet thou haſt no partin me. And thus is ic ſytabollically 
explainable, and implyeth purification and cleanneſs, when in the burnt offer- 
ings the Prieſt is commanded co waſh the inwards and legs thereof in water ; 
and in the peace and fin-offerings, to burn the two kidneys, the fac which is 
about the flanks, and as we tranſlate it, the Caul above the Liver. But whether 
the Fews when they bleſſed themſelves, had any eye unto the words of feremy, 
wherein God makes them his Girdle, or had therein any reference unto the 
Girdle, which the Prophet was commanded td hide in che hole of the rock of 
Euphrates, and which was the type of their captivity , we leave unto higher 
conjecure. | / 

14. The Picture of the Creator, or God the Father in the ſhape of an old 


mmm_—_—__ 


thropomorphites. Which alchongh maintained from the expreſſion of Daxiel, | 
I beheld where the Ancient of daies did fir, whoſe hair of his head was like 
the pure wooll, yet may it be alſo derivative from the Hieroglyphical de- 
ſcription of the £gyprians, who to expreſs their Eneph,' or Creator of the 
world, deſcribed anold man in a blew mantle, with an egg in his mouth, which | 


; exemplary advantage in heaven, would endure no pictures of Sun or Moon, as 
being vifible' unto all the world, and needing no repreſentation, do evidently ac- 
cuſe the practice of thoſe pencils, that will deſcribe inviſibles. And he 
that. challenged the holdeſt hand unto the picture of an Echo,muſt laugh at this 
attempt , not only in the deſcription of inviſibility , but circumfription of 
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Ubiquity , and fetching under lines incomprehenfible circularicy. cs 


-* The Pictures'sf the £gyprians were more tolerable, andin their facred ler- 
ters more veniably expreſſed the apprehenſion of Divinicy. For though they 
implied the fame by an eye upon a Sceprer, by an Eagles head , a Crocodile, and 
|thelike : yer did cheſe manual deſcriptions pretend no corporal repreſentations ; 
yor could the people miſconceive the fame unto reall correſpondencies. So 
though the Cherab carried ſome apprehenſion of Divinity, yet was it not can- 
ceived to be the ſhape thereof : and ſo perhaps becauſe it is metaphorically pre- 
dicated of God, thar he is a — fire, he may be harmleſly deſcribed 
by a flaming repreſentation , Yer if, as ſome will haveir, all mediocrity of folly 
is fooliſh, and becauſe an unrequitable evil. may enſue, an indifferent convenience 
muſt be omitred ; we ſhall not urge ſuch repreſentments ; we could ſpare the ho- 
ly Lamb for the picture of our Saviour, and the Dove or fiery Tongues to repre- 
ſent the holy Ghoſt. | 3 | 

IF. The Sun and Moon are uſually deſcirbedwith humane faces ; whether 
herein there be not a Pagazimitarion, and thoſe viſages ar firſt implied Apolls and 
Diana, we may make ſome doubt, and we find the ftatua of rhe Sun was framed 
with raies about the head, which were the indiciduous and unſhaven locks of | Or quarte!- 
Apollo. We ſhould be too Iconomical co queſtion the pictures of the winds, as | ſom with Pi- 
commonly drawn in humane heads, and with their cheeks diſtended ; | $9rc5- Dion. 
which notwithſtanding we find condemned by AMinstins, as anſwering poe- +-<<ihe 
tical fancies, and the gentle deſeription of Zolas, Boreas, and the feigned Dei- | 1421! nor in 
l | ties of winds. | | vil. $. Dionyſ. 

16. We ſhall not, I hope, diſparage the Reſurrection of our Redeemer, If 

we fay the Sun doth not ; 5 on Eaſter day. Andchough we would willing- 
ly affent unto any ſympathetical exultation , yet cannot conceive therein any 
more then a Tropical expreſſion. Whether any ſuch motion there were in that 
day wherein Chriſt wikis Scripture hath not revealed; which hath been punctu- 
all in other records concerning ſolary miracles : and the Areopagite that was 
amazed ar the Eclipſe, took no notice of this. And if metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions go ſo far, we may be bold to affirm, not only that one Sun danced, but two 
aroſe that day : That light appeared ar his nativity, and darkneſs ar his death. 
and yet a lighc at both, for even that darknets was a light unco the Geytiles, 
illuminated by that obſcuriry. That *cwas the firſt time the Sun ſer above the 
Horizon , that although there were darkneſs above the earth, there was light be- 
neath it, nor dare we ſay that hell was dark if he werein it. 

17. Great conceits are raiſed of che involution or membranous covering, com- 
monly called the Silly-how, that ſometimes is found about the heads of children 
upon their birth, and is therefore preſerved with great care, not only as me- 
dical in diſeaſes , but effe&ual in ſncceſs, concerning the Infant and others ; which 
is ſurely no more then a continued ſuperſtition. For hereof we read in the life of 
Antoninus delivered by Spartianss, that children are born ſomeitmes with this na- 
tural cap; which Midwives were wont to ſell untocredulous Lawyers, who had an 
opinion it advantaged their promotion. | | | 

Bur to ſpeak ſtrictly, the effe& is natural, and thus to be conceived ; Animal 
conceptions have three teguments, or membranous films which cover them in 
the womb, thar is, the Corion, Amnios, and Allantois; the Corion is the out- | 
ward membrane wherein are implanted the Veins, Arteries and umbilical veſſels, | -. 
whereby its nouriſhment is conveyed : the Allantois a thin coat ſeated under 
the Corion, wherein are received the watery ſeparations conveyed by the Ura- 
chus, that the acrimony thereof ſhould not offend the skin. - The Amnios is 

-a generall inveſtment , containing the- ſudorus or thin ſeroſity perſpirable 
| chrough che skin. Now about the tirhe when the Infant breaketh theſe co- | , arm 
| verings, it ſometime carrieth with it _ the head a part of the Amnios |/xu. 
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ins , either: proceedeth from the tough- 
neſs of the membrane or weakneſs .of the Infant that cannot get .clear 
thereof. And therefore herein lignifications are _naturalland.concluding upon 
the Infant, but not to be ,extended unro magical ſignalities, or any other 
perſon. | 2 
mY . That '*cis good to be drunk once a moneth, is a common flattery of 
ſenſuality, ſupporting itſelf upon Phyſick, and the healthfull effeRts of incbrig- | 
tion. This indeed ſeems plainly affirmed by Avicenns, a Phyſitian of great au- 
thority, and whole religion prohibiting Wine, cou'd leſs.extenuate ebriety. But 
Averrees a man of his own faith was of another belief; reſtr aining his ebriery UNe 
to hilarity, and in effe&t making no more thereof then Seyecs commendeth, 
and was allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober incalefcence and regulated zſlyation 
from wige , or what may be conceived between o/eph and bis brechren, when the 
text expreſſerh they were merry, or drank largely ; and whereby ingeed the com- 
modities ſet down by Avicenxa, that js alleviation of ſpirits, reſolytion of ſuperflu- 
ities, provocation of ſwear and urine may alſo enſue.Byt as for dementation, ſopi- 
tion of reaſon, and the diviner particle from drink, though American religion ap- 
prove, and Pagas piety of old hath practiſed it, eyen at their ſacrifices, Chriſtian 
moraliry and 4 doctring of Chriſt will not allow. And ſurely char religion which 
excuſeth the fact of Neck, in the aged ſurprizal of ſix hundred years, and unex- 
pected inebriation from the unknown effects of wine, will neither acquit ebriofi- 
ty nor ebriety, in their knownand intended peryerſions. 

And indeed, alchough ſometimes effe&ts ſucceed which may relieve the body, 
yet if they carry miſchief or peril unto-the ſau], we are therein reſtrainable by 
Divinity , which circumſcriberh Phyſick, and circumſtantially derermines the uſe 
thereof, From natural conſiderations, Phyſick commengeth the uſe of venery ; 
and happily, inceſt, adultery, or ſtupration may prove as Phyſically advantagi- 
ous, as conjugal copulation , which notwithſtanding muſt not be drawn into 
praiſe. And truly effe&s, conſequents, or events which we commend, ariſe 
oft-times from waies which we all condemn. Thus from the fat of Zo , we 
derive the generation of Rath, and bleſſed Nativity of our Saviour, which not- 
withſtanding did not extenuate the inceſiuous cbriery of the generator. And 
if, as is commonly urged, we think to extenuate ebriety from the benefit of 
vomit oft ſucceeding, Egyptian ſobriety will condemn us , who purged both 
waies twicea moneth, without this perturbation : and we fooliſhly contemn the } 
liberal hand of God, and ample field of medicines which foberly produce that 
ation. 

19. A conceit there is, that the Devil commonly appeareth with a cloven 
hoof, wherein although it ſeem exceſfively ridiculous, rhere may be ſomewhac 
of truth ; and the ground thereof at firſt might be his frequeot appearing in | 
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the ſhape of a Goat, which anſwers that Eckriprion. This wasche opinign of 
ancient Chriſtians concernnig the apparition of. Panites , Fauns and SALYIes ; 
and in this form we read of one that appeared unto Axfony in the wilder- 
neſs. The ſame is alſo confirmed from expoſitions of holy-Scripture, far 
whereas it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt not offer unto Devils, the Original word is. Segb- 
zirim, that is, rough and hairy .Goats, becauſe. in that ſhape the. Devil moſt 
ofcen appeared; as isexpounded be the Rabbins , as Tremellins bath alſo ex- 
plained ; and as the word 4/cimah, the. god. of Emath is by ſomeconceived, 
Nor did he only aſſume this ſhapein elder. times, bur commonly, iq later dajes, 
eſpecially in the place of his worſhip : If chere be any.cruth in the coofefon of | 
Witches, and as in many ſtories it Gangs conhroes by. Bodings. And. therefare a 
Goat is nor improperly made the Hieroglyphick. of the devil, as, Pierias bach ex- | 
preſſedic. So might it be the, Emblem. of. ſin, ag.it, was.in the, ſinoffering , | 


and 1o likewiſe of wicked and finfull,men,, agcording- to the, expreſſion of 
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of fome others, | 


TI 'J Har temperamental dignotions, and conjeQure of prevalent humours; 
may be collected from ſpots inour nails, we are not averſe to concede. 
But yet not ready to: admit ſandry divinations , vulgarly raiſed upon them. 
Nor do we obſerve it verified in others, what Cardan diſcovered as a praper- | 
ty in himſelf : to have found therein ſome ſigns of: moſt events that ever hap- 
pened unto him. Or that there is mnch confiderable in that doctrine of Cheirg- 
mancy, that ſpots in the top of the nails do fignifie things paſt ; in the middle, 
things preſent; and at the bottom, events to come. That white ſpecks | 
preſage our felicity , blew ones our misfortunes, That choſe in the nail of 
the chumb have fignifications of honour, thoſe in the forefinger, of riches, 
and fo reſpectively in other fingers, ( according to Planetical relations, from 
whence they receive their names) as Tycaſſss hath taken up, and Picciolus 
well rejecteth, On | 
We. ſhall not proceed to querie, what truth there is it Palmilrie, or divi- 
nation from thoſe lines in our hands, of high denomination, Alchough if 
any thing be therein, ir ſeems not continable unro man; bur other creatures 
are alſo conſiderable; as is the fore-foot of the Mool, and eſpecially of the 
Monkey, wherein we have obſerved the cable line , thar of life, and of the 
liver. | | 
2. That Children committed unto the ſchool of Nature, wichout inſtituti- 
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our Hebrew tongue, as being the language of Adiaw. That this were true, 
were much to be deſired, not only for the eafie attainment of that uſefull og, 


Hebrew, be the unconfounded language' of Babel, and that which remaining 
in Heber was continued by Abraham and his poſterity, or rather the langua 4 
of Phenicia and Canaan, wherien he lived, ſome learned men I perceive do 
yet remain unſatisfied. Alchongh I'confeſs probabiliry ſtands faireſt for the | 
former : nor are they without all reaſon , who think that at the confuſion 
of tongues, there was no conſtitution of a' new ſpeech in every family : but 
a variation and permutation of the old, out of one comtiion language raiſing 
ſeveral Dialects: rhe yrimitive no remaining Hill intire. Which they who 
retained might make a' ſhift to-underftand moſt of che reſt. BY vertue whereof, 
in thoſe primative times and- greener confuſions, Abraham of the family of 
Heber was able to cenverſe with the Chaldtans, to uhderſtand Meſopora-,| 


them: 


EET 37, addin 
3. Though uſeleſs unto; us, and rather of moleſtation, we' commonly refrain [1 
from killing Swallows, and: efteem-ir unlucky to deſtroy thein'; whether berein |, 


there 'benot a Pagan relique; we-baveſome' reafonros doube. _ For wereadin| 
Elian, that theſe birds'were facred' unto the Penates or houſhold gods of the | 
ancierits, and therefore were'preferved. ' The ſame they alſo honoured as the 

| ; . nuncio's 


. 
. 


on would naturally fpeak the primative language of the world , was the opi-| 
nion of ancient heathens, and continued fince by Chriſtians: who will have ic | 


but to determine the true and primitive Hebrew. For whether che preſent | 


mians, Chananites, Philiſtins, and Egyptiaiss : whoſe ſeveral Dialects he could | 
- [reduce unto. the Original and primitive rongue,, ahd fo'to be able to underſtand |. 
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|. 4. That Candles 


| prefumed an amulet or defenſative againſt faſcination,is notbeyond all doubr: For 


_ | the praRtiſe thereof is accuſed by God himfelf; My people ask counſel of their 
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nuncio's of the ſpring ; and we. find. the:Rkodians had a ſolemn ſong ro welcome 


inthe Swallow... ___ 1 Mt. Foy 
and Lights burn dim and blewat the apparition of ſpirits, 

-may betrue, if the ambient ayr befull of ſulphurious ſpirits, as it happenerh oft- 

times in mines; wheredamps and acide exhalations are able to extinguiſh them. 

;And may bealſo verified, when ſpirits do make” themſelves vifibleby bodies of 

'ſuch effluviums. Bur of lower-confideration is rhe commoa foretelling of {tran- 

,gers, from the fungous parcels abour the. weeks of Candles : which only ſigni- | 
;feth a moiſt and pluvious ayr about them; hindering the avolation of the lighic and 
'favillous particles : whereupon they are forced to ſettle upon the Snaſt. 

; _ F- Though Coral doth properly preſerye andtaſten the Tecch in men, yet is it 
uſed in Children to makean eaſter paſſage for them : and 'for chat intent is worn 
about their'necks. But whether this cuſtom were ;not ſuperſtitiouſly founded, as 


the ſame is delivered by Pliny. Araſpices religioſum Coralts peſtamen amoliendy 
periculis arbitrantur.,, & ſurculs infantie alligats, turelam habere credantur. 

"6. A ſtrange kind of exploration and peculiar way of Rhabdomancy is chat which 
is uſed in mineral diſcoveries; that is, with a forked hazel, commonly ' called Moſes 
his Rod, which freely held forch, will ſtir and play if any mine be under ir. And 
though many there are who have atrempred ro make it good, yet untill better in- 
formation, we are of opinion wich Agrico/a, that in it ſelf it:is a fruitleſs explo- 
ration, ſtrongly ſcenting of Pagan derivation, and the virgula Diving, proverbi- 
ally magnified of old. The ground whereof were the Magical rods in Poets that 
of Pallas in Homer, that of Aercury that charmed Argas, and that of Circe 
which transformed the followers of 'V/yſſes. Too boldly uſurping the name of 
Meſes rod, from which i ir yarns and that of Aaron, were propably oc- 
cafioned the fables of all the reſt. For that of oſes. muſt needs be famous unto 
che -£gyprians; and that of Aaron unto many other Natiozs, as being preſerved 
in the Ark,uarcill the deſtruRion of the Temple built by Solomon. 

7. A praiſe there is among usto determine doubrfull marters, by the opening 
of a book, and letting fall a ſtaff, which notwithſtanding are ancient fragments of 
Pagan divinations. The firſt an imitation of Sorres Homerice, or oh 100ml 
ing determinations from verſes caſually occurring.The ſame was practiſed by Seve- 
ru, who entertained ominons hopes of the Empire, from thac verſe in Virgil, Ts 
regere imperio populos Romane memento; and Cordiauns who reigned bur few daies 
was diſcouraged by anorher, that is, Oftend:zent terris hunc tantum fata- , n:c ultra 
eſſe fieunt. Nor was this only performed in heathen Authours, but upon the facred 
text of Scripture,as Gregorivs 7 aronexſ;; bath left ſome account and as the practiſe 
of the Emperor Heraclins, before his Expedition into Aſia minor, is delivered by 
Ceadrenns. | Fo 

As for the Divination or deciſion from the ſtaff, itis an Augurial relique, and 


ſtocks, and their ſtaff declareth uaro them. Of this kind of Rhabdomancy was 
that practiſed by Nabschadonoſor in that Caldean miſcellany, delivered by Eze- 
kiel; The King of Babylon ſtood at the parting of the way, at the head of two 
waies to uſe divination, he made his arrows bright, he conſulted with Images, he | 
lookedin the Liver, at the right hand were the divinations of Fer»ſalem. That is, 
as Eſtiu expounded it,the left way leading unto Rabbah,the chief City ofthe Am | 
monites, and the right unto fernſalem, he conſulted [dels and entrails, he threw up 
a bundle of #rrows to ſee which way they would- light; and fallingon the right 
hand he marched towards' Fersſalem. A like way of Belomancy or Divination 


by Arrows hath been in requeſt with Scychians, Alanes, Germans, with the Afri- 
cans and Twrkg of  Algier. Bur ofanother nature was that which was praGiiſed | 
by Eliſha, when by an Arrow ſhot from an Eaſtern window, he pre-ſignified the | 


———  —— 


deſtruftion 
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deſtruction of Syria; or 
Arrow upon the ground, he forerold the number of his viRories. For thereby | 
the ſpiric of God particular*d che ſame; and determined the itroaks of the King, | 
 unco three, which the hopes of the Propher expeRed in twice that number. | 
We are unwilling co eniarge concerning many other , only referring unto : 
Chriſtian con{iderauons, whac natural effeCts can reaſonably he expected, when 
to prevent the Ephialtes or nighc-Mare we hang up an hollow ſtone in our itables. | 
when for amulers againit Agues we uſe the chips of Gallows and places of execu- | 
tion. When for Warrs we rub our hands before the Moon, or commit any ma- | 
culaced part unto the couch of the dead. Swarms hereof our learned .Se/4ex and 
critical Philologers might illuſtrate ; whoſe abler performances our adventures | 
do bur ſolicite. Mean while hope chey will plauſibly receive.our attempts, or - 
candidly correcc our miſconjectures. | | 
8. Wecannor omit to obſerve, the tenacity of ancient cuſtoms, in the nomi-_ 
nal obſervation of che ſeveral daies of the week according to Gentile and Pagan 
appellarions : for the Original is very high, andas old as the ancient © gyptians, 
who named the ſame according to the ſeven Planets, the admired ſtars of heaven, 
and reputed Deities among them. Unto every one aligning a ſeveral day, not 
according to their celeſtial order, or as they-are diſpoſed in heaven; bur after a 
diateſſeron or muſical fourch. For beginning Saturday with Saturn, the ſu premeſt 
Planer, they accounted by Jupiter and Mars unto Sol, making Sunday. From Sol in 
like manner by Venus and Mercury unto Luna, making Munday, and fo chrongh 
all che reſt. And the ſame order they confirmed by numbering the hours 6f the day 
unto twenty four according to the natural order of the Planets. For beginning to 
account from Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and ſo abouc unto twenty four, the next day 
will fall unto Sol; whence accounting twenty four,the next will happen unto Lina, 


ſtill among us. | 

The fews themſelves in their Aſtrological conſideracions,concerning Nativities, 
and Planerary hours, obſerve theſame order, upon as witty foundations. Becauſe 
by an equal interval, they make ſeven triangles, the baſes whereofare the ſeven ſides 
of a ſeprilareral tigure,deſcribed wichin a circle. That is,[f a figure of ſeven ſides be 
deſcribed ina circle, and at the angles thereof the names of the Planets be placed, 
in their natural order on it : if we begin with Saturn, and ſuccellively draw lines 
from angle to angle, untill ſeven equicrural triangles be deſcribed, whoſe baſes are 
the ſeven fides of the ſeptil:teral figure, thetriangles will be made by this order. 
\ The firſt being made by Saturn, Sol and Luna, that is, Saturday,Sunday, and Mun- 
day; and fo the reſt in the order till retained. - | 
| Butthnsmuch is obſervable, that however in celeſtial conſiderations they em- 
braced the received order of the Planets, yet did they not retain either characters, 
or names in common uſe amongſt us , but declining humane denominations, they 
aſſigned chem names from ſomeremarkable qualities ; as is very obſervabte in their 
red and ſplendent Planets, that is,of Mars and Venus. But the change of their names 
diſparaged not the conſideration of their natures, nor did they thereby reje& all 
' | memory of theſe remarkable Stars, which God himſelfadmitted in his Tabernacle, 
- [if conjeure will hold concerning the Golden Candleſtick, whoſe ſhaft reſembled 
the Sun, and fix branches the Planets about ir. 


| 


Diſce, ſed ira cadat naſu, rugoſaq, ſanna, 


Dam veteres avias tibs de pulmene revello. 
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making Mundy. And fo with the relt, according to the account and order obſerved | 
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THE SIXTH BOOK: 


Of fundry common opinions Coſmographicall 
and Hiſtoricall.. | "1 


The firſt Diſcourſe comprehended in ſe-verall Chapters. 


Cua*nk 


Concerning the beginning of the World, that the time thereaf is not preciſely 
to be known , as men generally ſuppoſe : Of mens enquiries in what ſeaſon 
or point of the Zodiack it began. That as they are generally made they 
are in vain, and as particularly applied uncertain. of the diviſion of 
the ſeaſons and four quarters of the year, according to Aftronomers and 
Phyſitians. That the common compute of the Ancients, and whichis yet 
retarned by moſt, is unreaſonable and erronious. Of ſome Divinations and 
ridiculous diduitions from one part of the year ts another. And of the 
Providence and Wiſdom of God in the ſite and motion of the Sun, 


Oncerning the World and its temporal circumſcrip- 
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F337, 7 tions , who ever ſhall ſtritly examine both extreams, 
{wil caſily perceivethere is not only obſcurity in itsend, 
Ibut-irs beginning , that as its period is inſcrutable , ſo 
| is irs nativity indeterminable : That as it is preſumpti- 
= ifon to enquire after the one, ſo is there no reſt or fatiſ- 
= \ 1-7 dllfactory deciſion in the other. And hereunto we ſhall 
Sip. , A more readily. aſſent , if we examine the informations, 
ONE WW Hand cake a view of the ſeveral difficulties in this point ; 
—_ zz, hich we ſhall more eaſily do,if we conſider the different 
conceits of men, and duly perpend the imperfetions of their diſcoveries. 

And firſt, The hiſtories of the Gezriles afford us ſlender fatisfation, nor can 
they relate any ſtory, or affix a probable point to its beginning. For ſome there-' 
of ( and thoſe of the wiſeſt amongſt them) are ſo far from determining its begin- 
ning, that they opinion andmantain it never hadany at all ; as the doQtine of 
Epicarasimplieth, and more poſitively Ariſtorle in his books De Celodeclareth. 
Endeavouring to confirm it with arguments of reaſon, and thoſe appearingly de- 
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certainly de- 
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monſtrative , wherein his labours are rational, and uncontrouble upon the | 
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| grounds affumed, that is,of Phyſical generarion,and a Primary or firlt matter, 


beyond which no other hand was apprehended. Bur herein we remain ſuffi- 

ciently ſatisfied from Ao/es, and the DoCtrine delivered of the Creation ; thar ! 
is, a prodyQion of all things out of nothing, a formation nor only of mat- | 
ter,but of form,and a materiation even of matter it ſelf. 

Others are ſo far from defining the Original of the World or .of mankind, | 
that they have held opinions not only repugnant unto Chronology , but 
Philoſophy ; that is, that they had their beginning in the ſoil where they 
inhabited; aſſuming or receiving appellations conformable unto ſuch conceics. 
So did the Athenians term themſelves «vzy2-y85 or Aborigines, and in ceſti- 
mony thereof did wear a gojden Inſe& on their heads , the ſame nameis alſo 
givenunto the Inlanders, or Aaland inhabitants of this Ifland by Ceſar. Bur 
this is a conceit anſwerable unto the generation of the Giants, not admitta- 
ble in Philoſophy , much leſs in Divinity, which diſtincely informeth we are 
all the ſeed of Adam, that the whole world periſhed unto eight perſons 
before the flood, and was afcer peopled by the Colonies of the ſons of 
Neah. There was therefore never any Amtechthen, or man arifing from the 
earth but Adam; for the woman being formed out of the rib, was once 
removed from earth, and framed from that Element under incarnation. And 
ſo although her production were not by copulation, yet was it in a manner 
ſeminal : For if in every part from whence the ſeed doth flow, there be | 
contained the Idea of the- whole ; there was a ſeminality and contracted 
Adam in the rib, which by the information of a foul, was individuated into 
Eve. Andthereforethis conceitapplyed unto the Original of man, and the 
beginning of the world, is more juſtly appropriable unto its end. For then in- 
deed men ſhall riſe out of the earth : the graves ſhall ſhoot up their concealed 
ſeeds, and in that great Autumn, men ſhall ſpring up, and awake from their 
Chaos again. 

Others have been ſo blind in deducing the Original of things, or deliver- 
ing their own beginnings , that when it hath fallen-into controverſie, 
they have not recurred unto Chronologie or the Records of time : but 
betaken themſelves unto probabilities, and the conjeRuralities of Philo- 
fophy. Thus when the two ancient Nations, egypriazs and Scyrhi- 
ans contended for Antiquity, the e/£gyptiars pleaded their Antiquity from 
the fertility of their ſoil, inferring that men there firſt inhabited, where they 
were with moſt facility ſuſtained z and ſuch a land did they conceive was 
v£g9pt. | 
The Scythsans although a cold and heavier Nation urged more acutely, de- 
ducing their Arguments from the two aRive Elements and Principles of all 
chings, Fire and Water. For if of all things there was firſt an union,and that 
Fire over-ruled the reſt :ſurely that part ofearth which was coldeſt, would firſt 
get free, and afford a place of habitation. Bur if all the earth were firſt involved 
in Water, thoſe parts would ſurdy firſt appear, which were moſt high, and of 
moſt elevated ſituation, and ſuch was theirs. Theſe reaſons carried indeed the 
Antiquity from the «/Egyprians, but confirmed ic not in the Scythians: for as 
Herodotus relateth from Pargitans,their firlt King unto Darixs,they accounted 
bur two thouſand years. 

- As for the «/£gyprians they invented another way of trial; for asthe ſame 
Author relateth, P/ammitichss their King attemped this deciſion by a new 
and unknown experiment, bringing up two Infants with Goats, and where 
they never heard the voiceof man ; concluding that co be the ancienteſt Na- 
tion, whoſe language they ſhould firſt deliver. But herein he forgot thac | 
ſpeech was by inſtruction not inſtint, by imication, not by nature , that 
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then do ſpeak in ſome kind bur like Parrets , and as they are inſtructed , that is, 
in ſimple' terms and words, expreſling the open notions of things ; which 
the ſecond a@ of Reaſon compoundeth into propoſitions, and the laſt into-Syl- 
logiſms and Forms of ratiocination. And howſoever the account of Mane- 
- | thon the </Egyptian Prieſt run very high ; and it bEevident that Afizraim peo- 
pled thar Country ( whoſe name with the Hebrews it beareth unto this day ) 
and there be many things of great Antiquity related in Holy Scripture, yet 
was their exa&t account not very ancient; for Prolomy their Country»man 
i his Aſtronomical compute - no higher then Nabonaſſer , who is 
conceived by ſome che ſame with Salmaenaſſer. As for the Argument dedu- 
ced from the Ferrtilicy of the foil, duly enquired, it rather - overchroweth 
then promoteth their antiquity ; for thar Country whoſe Fertility they ſo 
advance, was in ancient tines no firm or openland, but ſome vaſt lake or 
parr of the Sea, and became a gained ground by the mud and limous matter 
brought down by' the river N:/#s, which ſetled by degrees into a firmland- 
According as is expreſſed by Strabo, and more at large by Herodotus, both 
from the e-£gypriay tradition and probable inducements from reaſon, called 
therefore fluvis denn, an acceſſion of earth, or tra of land acquired by the 
river. 
. | Laſtly, Someindeed there are, who have kept Records of time, and of a con- 
ſiderable duration, yerdo the exacteſt thereof afford no fatisfaRion concern- 
ing the beginning of the world , or any way point out the time of its crea- 
tion. The moſt Authentick Records and beſt approved Antiquity are thoſe of 
the Cheldeans ; yetin the time of Alexander the Great, they attained not ſo 


who accompanied that Worthy in 'his expedition, that at his arriveat Babylon, 
he would enquire of the Antiquity of their Records ; and thoſe upon com- 
pute he found ro amount unto 1903 years ; which account notwithſtand- 
ing ariſeth no higher then 95 years after the flood, The Arcedians I con- 
fels, were. eſteemed of gfear Antiquity, and it was uſually faid they were be- 
fore the Moon, according unto that of Seneca, Sydns poſt wveteres Arcades 
editum ;' and that of Ovid, Luna gens prior illa fuit. But this as Cenſors- 
»xs obſerveth, muſt not be taken groſly, as though they were exiſtent before 
that Luminary , but were ſo eſteemed, becauſe they obſerved a ſet courſe of 
year,beforethe Greeks conformed their year unto the courſe and motion of the 
Moon. = =& 

Thus the Heathens affording no ſatisfaQtion herein , they are moſt likely 
- | to manifeſt this truth, who have been acquainted with Holy Scripture, and 

the ſacred Chronology delivered by 2s/es, who —_— ſets down this 
account , computing by certain intervals, by memorable Eras, Epeches, or 
terms of cime. As from the Creation unto the flood, from thence unto 


in this number have only been Samaritans, Fews and Chriſtians. For the fews 
they agree not in their accounts, as Bodine in his method of Hiſtory hath 
obſerved out of Baal Seder, Rabbi Naſſom, Gerſom, and others; in whoſe 
compute the age of the World. is not yet 5400 years. The fameis more 
evidently obſervable from -rwo moſt learned- Jews, Philo and Foſephns ; 
_ . | who very much differ in theaccountsof time, and variouſly ſam up theſe 
Intervals affented unto by all, . Thus Philo from the departure out of 
ef gype unto-the building of 'the Temple, accounts but 920 years , but 
| 7oſepbus ſets down 1062. Philo from the building of the Temple to its 
-deſtruction 440.- 7oſephxs 470 : Philo from the Creation to the deſtruQti. 
on'of the Temple 3373. bur Joſephus 3513. © Philo from the Deluge tothe 


high as the flood. For as Simplicins relateth, Ariftocle required of Califthenes, | 


Abrabams , from Abraham unto 'the departure from e/£gypr, &c. Now | 
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| are manifeſt diſparities, and'ſuchas-much divide the concordance and harmony | 


 curring account , there is alſo in them a manifeſt diſagreement , and ſuch: as 


this harh been obſerved by Nicephorns, Theophanes, and" Aaximas. The 


theyatr ofthe world 7154, which doth exaRly agree unto-this laſt, account 
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of rimes. | 

For the Samaritans; their account is different from theſe orany others. 
for they account from the, creation to the deluge, but 1302. years; which | 
comerh to paſs upon the different account of the ages of the Pratriarks ſet| | 
down when they -begac children. For whereas the Hebrew, Greek and La- 
tine- texts: account” Zared 162 when he begat Enoch , they account bur 62, 
and ſo in others. Now the Samaritans were no incompetent judges of times 
and the Chronology thereof ; for they embraced the five books: of Moſes, 
and , as it feemeth, preſerved the Text with far more integrity then the Jews ; 
who' as Tertullian , Chryſoſteme, and others obſerve , did ſeveral wayes cor- 
rupt the ſame,eſpecially in paſſages concerning the propheſics of Chritt ; So that 
as Ferome profeſſeth , in his tranſlation he was fain ſometime to relieve. him- 
ſelt by the Samaritan Pentateuch; asamongſt others in that Text , Demtrine- 
my 27. Malediftns omnis qui non permanſerit in omuibus que ſcripta ſunt _in 
libro Legis. From hence Saint Pasl inferreth there is no jultification by the 
Law, andurpeththe Text according to the Septuagint. Now the Jews to at- 
ford a latitude unto themſelves, in their copies expunged the word 72 or Syn- 
categorematical term omznis; wherein lieth the ſtrength of che Law, and of the | 
Apoliles argument ; but the Samaritar Bible retained itright,and anſwerable 
unto what the Apoſtle had urged. 

As for Chriſtians from whom we ſhould expe& the exaQteſt and moſt con- 


is not eaſily reconciled. For firſt, The Latines accord not in their account ; 
to omit the calculation of the Ancients, of Aſtin, Bede, and others, the 
Chronology of the Moderns doth manifeſtly diſſent. foſephns Scaliger , 
whom Helvicas feems to follow, accounts the Creation in 765 of the 
7ulian period; and from thence unto the Nativity of our Saviour allow- 
eth 3947 years; Burt Dionyſins Petavins a.learned Chronologer diſflenteth 
from this compute almoſt 40 years ; placing the Creation in the 730 of 
che 7utan period, and from thence unto the Incarnation accounteth 3 983 
rears: \ h | 6 
; 'For' the Greeks , their accounts are more anomalous for if we recur un- 
to atxcient comprites,, we ſhall find that Clemens: Alexandrinns, an ancient 
Father and Preceptor unto Origen, accounted from the Creation unto our Sa- 
viour, 5664. years ; for inthe firſt of his Stromaticks, he colleterh the time 
from Adam utito the death of Commoeadxs to be 5858 years; now-the death of 
Commodas he' placeth in the year after Chriſt 194, which number deducted 
fron the former, there remaineth 5664. Theophi/ar Biſhop of Antioch ac» 
counteth unto the Nativity of Chriſt 5515, deduceable from the like way of 
compute, for 'in his firſt 'book ad Antolychum, he accountetrh from Adam 
utito Anrelins Veras 5695 years; nowthat-Emperour .died inthe year/of our 
Lord 180, which deducted from the former ſumme, there remaineth 55 15. 
7nlins Africans 31 ancient Chronoloper, accounterh ſomewhat lels, that 1s, 
5500. 'Exſtbizs, Orofins and others diſſent 'not much from:this, bur all exceed 
fivethouſand. FD. 33 2A ereiyn,. 
\ The jdrter compute of the Greeks, as Peravizs:obſerveth, bath been reduced 
utito fwoor threeaccounts. The firſt accounts unto our. 'Saviour 5For, and' 


other 4etounts 5509 ;' And this of all at preſent is generally received -by the 
Chutch'osf Conftantinople , obſervedalſo! by the Moſcovite,-as Ihave. ſeen in 
thedite of ' che Emperoars tecters; - wherein this year of ours 1164515 from 
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5569;fot ifunto-char famme beadded 1645 , the product will. be,” 154,09 
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this Chronology are many Greek Authors to be underſtood ; and thus is 


Martinus (rufins to be made our, when in his Turcograzcian hiſtory he deli-! 


vers, the City of Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks inthe year £42, that 
is, 6961. Nowaccordirg unto theſe Chronologiſts, the Prophecy of Elias 
the Rabbin, ſo much in requeſt with the Jews, and in ſome credit alfa with 
Chriſtians, that the world ſhould laſt bur fix thouſand ; years; ynto theſe 
I fay, it hath been long and our of memory diſproved , for the Sabbati- 
call and 7000 year wherein the world ſhould end. ( as did the Creation 
on the ſeventh day ) unto them is long ago expired ;. they are proceeding 
inthe cight thouſand year, and numbers exceeding thoſe dayes which men 
have made the types and ſhadows of theſe. Butccertaiuly what Afarcxs Leo 
the Jew conceiveth of the end of the heavens, exceedeth the account of all 
that ever ſhall be ; for though he conceiveth the Elemental frame ſhall 
end in the Seventh or Sabbatical Millenary , ' yet. cannot he opinion the 
heavens and more durable part of the_Creation ſhall periſh before ſeven times 
feven, or 49, that is, the Quadrant of theother ſeven, and perfe& Jubilee of 
thouſands. | | 

Thus may we obſerve the difference and wide diſſent of mens opinions, and 


thereby the great incertainty in this eſtabliſhment. The Hebrews not'only |- 


diſſ:nting from che Samaritans,the Latines from the Greeks, but every one from 
another. Inſomuch that all can be in the right it is impoſlible; that any 
one is ſo, not with aſſurance determinable. And therefore as Petavins con- 
feſſerh, to effe& the ſame exactly without inſpiration ir is impoſſible, and be- | 
yond the Arichmatick ofany but God himſelf. And therefore alſo what fatisfacti- 
on may be obtained from thoſe violent diſputes, and eager enquirers in what 
day of the monerh the world began, either of March or ORober , likewiſe in 
what face or poſition of the Moon, whether at the prime or full, or ſoon after, 
let our ſecond and ſerious conſiderations determine. £6 IF | 

Now the reaſon and ground of this diffeftt,is the unhappy difference between 
the Greek and Hebrew Editions of the Bible,for unto theſe two Languages have 
all Tranſlations conformed; the holy Scripture being firſt delivered in Hebrew, 
and firſt tranſlated into Greek. For the Hebrew; it is incontrovertibly the 
primitive and ſureſt text to rely on, and to preſerve the ſame entire and uncor- 
rupt there hath been uſed thg higheſt caution humanity could invent. -For as 
R. Ben. Maimon hath declared, if in the copying thereof one letter were written 
twice, or if one letter but touched another, that copy was not admitted into 
their Synagogues , but only allowable to be read in Schools and private fami- 
lies. Neither were they carefull only in the exa& number of their SeRions of the 
Law, bur had alfo the curioſity to number every word, and affixed the account 
untotheir ſeveral books. Notwithſtanding all which, divers corruptions enſued, 
and ſeveral deprayations. ſliptin, ariſing from many and manifeſt grounds, as 
hath been exaQly noted by Morinas in his preface unto the Septuagint. 

As for the Septuagint, it is the firſt and moſt ancient Tranſlation ; and of 
Sreater Satay then the Chaldee verſion , occaſioned by the requeſt .of Pre- 
lomens Philadelphns King of Epgypr, for the ornament of bis memorable Library ; 
unto whom the high Prieſt addreſſed fix Jews out of every Tribe, which amount- 
ethunco 72 , and by theſe was effeRed that Tranſlation we uſually term the 

'Sepcuagint,or Tranſlation of ſeventy. Which name, however it obtain from the 
number of their perſons, yet in reſpe& of one common Spirit , it was the 
Tranſlation but as ic were of one man. For as the ſtory relateth, although 
they were ſet apart and ſevered from each other , yer were their Tranſ- 
lations, found to agree in every point, according as is related by Philo and 

tof bus; although we find not the ſame in Arife4s, who hath expreſly treat- 
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| This Tranſlation in ancient times was of great authority , by this many of 
the Heathens received iome notions of the Creation and the mighty works of | 
God; This in expreſs rerms is often followed by the Evangeliſts, by the 
Apoſtles , and by our'Saviour himſelf inthe quotations of the old Teſtamenc. 
This for many years was uſed by the Jews themſelves, that is,* ſuch as did Het 
lenize and diſperſedly dwelt our of Paleſtine with the Greeks ; and this alſo rhe 
ſucceeding, Chriſtians and ancient Fathers obſerved , although there ſucceeded |. 
other Greek verſions, that is, of Aquila, T heodoſins and Symmachas ; for the 
Latin tranſlation of 7eroms called now the Vulgar, was about 8oo. years after 
the Septuagint ; although there was alſo a Latin tranſlation before, called 
| ; the Italick verſion. Which was after loſt upon the general reception ofthe 
_—_ 'n P4-\ tranſlation of Saint ferom, Which notwithſtanding ( as he himſelf acknow- 
; ledgeth ) had been needleſs, if the Septuagint copies had remained pure,and as 
they were firſt tranſlated. - But, ( beſide that different copies were uſed, chat 
Alexandria and Egypt followed the copy of Heſychins, Antioch- and Conftants- 
zeple that of Lucianthe Martyr, and others that of Origen ) the Seprtuagint was 
much depraved, not only from 'the errors of Scribes, and the emergent cor- 
De Hebr ej & | ruptions of time, but malicious contrivance of the Jews ; as Faſtin Martyr: hath 
Greci textus | declared, in his learned dialogue with Tryphon, and Morinas bath learnedly 
/nceritate. | ſhewn from many confirmations. | | 
Whatſoever Interpretations there have been ſince, have been eſpecially effe- 
Red with reference unto theſe, that is, the Greek and Hebrew text ; the 
Tranflators ſometimes following the one, ſometimes adhering unto the other, 
according as they found them conſonant unto truth, or moſt correſpondent 
unto the rules of faith. Now however it cometh to paſs, theſe twoare very 
different in the enumeration of Genealogies, and particular accounts of time ; 
for in che ſecond interval , thatis, between the flood and Abraham, there is 
by the Septuagint introduced one Caixa, to bethe ſon of Arphaxad and father 
of Salah; whereas in the Hebrew there is no mention of ſuch a perſon, buc 
Arphaxadis ſet down to be the father of Sa/ah. But inthe firſt interval, that 
is, om the Creation unto the flood, their diſagreement is more conſiderable ; 
for therein the Greek exceedeth the Hebrew, and common account almoſt 
600 years, And tis indeed a thing not very ſtrange, to be at the difference 
of a third part, in ſo large and colleRive an account, if we conſider how diffe- 
rently they are ſer forth in minor and leſs miſtakable numbers. - So in the 
Propheſie of Fonab, bothin the Hebrew and Latine text, it is ſaid, Yer forty 
dayes and Nizevy ſhall be overthrown : But the Septuagint faith plainly , and 
chat in lettersat length, 7ecic 1@iens, that is, yet three dayes and Nizevy ſhall 
be deſtroyed. Which is a difference not newly crept in., but an obſervation 
very ancient, diſcuſſed by A«ſtin, and Theoderer, and was conceived an er- 
ror committed by the Scribe. Men therefore have raiſed different com- 
putes of time, according as they have followed their different texts ; / and| 
- have left the hiſtory oftimes far more perplexed then Chronology hath re- 
> [duced. . | y5 | 
Again, However the texts ware plain, and might in their numerations agree, 
yet were there no ſmall difficulty to ſet down a determinable Chronology, or i 
eſtabliſh from hence any fixed point of time. For the doubts concerning the 
time of the Judges are inexplicable ; that of the Reigns and ſucceſſion of 
Kings is as perplexed , it being uncertain whether the years both of their lives 
and reigns ought to be taken as compleat, or in their beginning and but curranc 
accounts. '- Nor is it unreaſonable to make ſome doubt whether in the firſt ages, 
and long lives of our fathers, Moſes doth not ſometime account by full and 
round numbers, whereas ſtriQly taken they might be ſome few years above or 
under; Asin the age of Noah, it isdelivered to be juſt five hundred w 
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| computed from all , but the probableit accouncand moſt concordant unto the 
! intention of Jeremy , is from the firſt of Nabachodonozor unto the firſt of 
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begar Ser ; whereas perhaps he might be ſomewhat above or below that round | 
and compleat number. For the ſame way of ſpeech is uſualin divers other ex- 
preſlions : Thus do we ſay the Septuagint, and uſing the full and articulate 
number,do write the Tranſlation of Seventy ; whereas we have ſhewn before, 
the preciſe number was Seventy two. $0 is it ſaid that Chriſt was three 
dayes in the grave , according to that of Mathew , as Jonas was three 
dayes and chree nights in the Whales belly, ſo ſhall the Son of man be 
three dayes and three nights in the. heart of the earth : which notwithſtand- 
ins mult be taken Synecdochically ; or by underſtanding a part for an whole 
day, for he remained but rwo nightsin the grave ; for he was buried in the 
afternoon of the firſt day; and aroſe very early in the morning on the third ; 
that is, he was interred inthe eveof the Sabbath, and aroſe chemorning af- 
rer it. | 

Moreover alrhough the number of years be determined and rightly under- 
ſtood, and there be wichour doubt a certain cruch herein, yer the text ſpeaking 
obſcurely or dubiouſly, there is ofc-rimes no ſlender difficulty at what point to 
begin or terminate the account. So when it is faid. Exod. 12. the ſojourning 
ofthe children of //-ae/! who dwelt in Zgype was 430 years, it cannot be taken 
ſtrictly , and from their firſt arrival into Egypt, for their habitation in that 
land was far leſs; but the account muſt begin from the Covenant of God 
with Abraham, and muſt alſo comprehend their ſojourn in the land of Ca- 
aan, according as is expreſſed, Gal. 3. The Covenant that was confirmed be- 
fore of God in Chriſt, the Law which was 430 years after cannot diſanul. 
Thus hath it alſo happened in the account ofthe 70 years of their captivity, 
according to that of Feremy, chap. 20. This whole land ſhall be a deſolation, 
and theſe Nations ſhall ſerve the King of Babylon 70 years. Now where to begin 
or end this compure,ariſeth no ſmall difficalty ; for there were three re- 
markable captivities. and deportationsof the Jews. The firſt was in the third 
or fourth year of oachim, and firlt of Nabnchodonozor, when Daniel was 
carried away z the fecond in the reign of /cconiab, and the eighth year of the 
ſameKing ; the third and moſt deplorable in the reign of Zedechias, and in 
the nineteenth year of Nabxchodedozor, whereat both the Temple and City 
were burned. Now ſuch is the different conceit of theſe times, that men have 


King Cyras over Babylon; although che Propher Zachary accounteth from 
the laſt. O Lord of hoſts, How long ! Wilt thou not have mercy on Jeruſa- 
lem, againſt which thou haſt had indignation theſe threeſcore and ten years ? 
for he maketh this expoſtulation in the ſecond year of Darius Hiſtaſpes , 
wherein he propheſied , which is about eighteen years in account after the 
other. | | 

Thus alſo although there be a certain truth therein , yet is there no eaſie 
doubt concerning the ſeventy weeks, or ſeventy times ſeven years of Daniel 
whether they have reference unto the nativity or paſſion of our Saviour, and 
eſpecially from whence, or what point of time they areto be computed. For 


chus is it delivered by the Angel Gabrie/ : Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people; and again in the following verſe : Know therefore and 
underſtand, that from the going forth of the Commandment to reſtore and 
to build Tersſalems unto the Meſlias the Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and 
threeſcore and two weeks, the fireet ſhall be built again, and the wall even in 


off. Now the going out of the Commandment to build the City, being the 
point from whence. to compute, there is no ſlender controverſie when to begin. 


croubleſome times; and after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah becut| 
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firſt year of Cyr#s, the other in the ſecond of Darizs, thethird and fourth 
in the ſeventh, and in the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanns , although as 
Petavissaccounteth, it beſt accorderh unto the twenty year of Ar:axerxes, 
from whence Nehemiah deriverh his Commiſſion. Now that computes are 
made uncertainly with reference unto Chriſt, itis no wonder, ſince I perceive ' 
the time ofhis Nativity is in controverſie,and no leſs bis age at his Paſſion : For 
Clemens ond Tertullian conceive he ſuffered at thirty ; but Irexexs a Father 
neerer his time, is further off in his account, that is,derween forty and fifty, | 
'Longomontanxs a late Aſtronomer, endeavours to diſcover this ſecret from | 
Aſtronomical grounds, that is, the Apogeum of the Sun conceiving the Ex- 
centricity invariable,and theApogeum yearly to move one (cruple,two ſeconds, ! 
fifty thirds, &c. Wherefore if in the time of H:pparchus,that is, in the year of! 


Tycho Brahe, that is in the year of our Lord 1588, or of the world 5554. the 
fame was removed unto the fift degree of Cancer ; by the proportion of its 
motion, it was at the Creation firſt in.the beginning of Aries, and the Perige- 
um or neareſt point in Libra. Bur this conceit how ingenious or ſubtile ſever, 
is not of ſacisfaRion ; it being not dererminable, or yet agreed in whart time pre- 
ciſely the Apogeum abſolverh one degree, as Petavias hattiallo delivered. 
Laſtly, However theſe or other ditficulties intervene, and that we cannot 
fatisfie our ſelves in the exat compute vf time, yet may we ſit down with the 
common and uſual account ; nor are theſe differences derogatory unto the Ad- 
vent or Paſſion of Chriſt, unto which indeed they all do ſeem to point , for the 
Prophecies concerning our Saviour were indefinitely delivered before that of Da- 
zicl , ſo wasthat pronounced unto Eve in Paradiſe, that after of Balaam, 
thoſe of 1/aiah and the Prophets, and that memorable one of 1acob, the Scepter 
ſhall not depart from 1/-ac/ untill $h5/o come ; which time notwithſtanding it 
did not define at all.1n what year therefore ſocver,cither from the deſtruRtion of 
the Temple, from there-edifying thereof, from the flood, or from the Creation 
he appeared, certain it is, that in the fulne(s of time he came. When he 
therefore came is not ſo. conſiderable, as that he is come: in the one there is 
conſolation, in the other no ſatisfatiop. The greater Quere is, when be will 
come again ; and yet indeed ir is no Quereat all : for that js never to be known, 
and therefore vainly enquired : *tisa profeſſed and authentick obſcurity, un- 
known to all but to the omsiſcience of cheAlmighty.Certainly the ends of things 
are wrapt up in the hands of God, he that undertakes the knowledge thereof , 
forgets his own beginning,and diſclaims his principles of earth. No mah knows 
the end of the world, nor aſſuredly of any thing in it : God ſees it, becauſe unto 
his Ecernity it is preſent ; he knoweth the ends of us, but not ofhimſelf: and | 
becauſe he knows not this, he knoweth all things, and his knowledge is endleſs, 


even in the obje& of himſelf. 
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as they are generally made, they are in vain, and as particularly, un- 
Certarn. eg h 


(Corning the Seaſons, that is, the quarters of the year; ſome are rea- 
dy to enquire, others to decermine, in what ſeaſon, wherher in the Au-, 
eunn, Sp:ing, Winter or Summer the World had its beginning. Wherein 
jweaffirm, that as thequeſtion is generally, and in reſpe& of the whole 
earth propoſed, ir is. with manifeſt injury unto reaſon in any particular 
determined z becauſe when ever che world had its beginning it was cre- 
ated in all theſe four. For, as we have elſewhere delivered , whatſoever 
ſign the Sun poſleſſeth ( whoſe receſs or vicinity defineth the quarters of the 
year ) thoſe four ſeaſons were aRually exiſtent , it being the nature of chat 
Luminary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſeaſons of che year ; all which it maketh 
at one time inthe whole carth, and ſacceſlively in any part thereof, Thus 
if we ſuppoſe the Sun created in Libra, in which ſign unto ſome ir maketh 
Autumn , at the ſame time it had been Wintrr unto the Northren-pole , 
for unto them at chat time the. Sun beginneth tobe inviſible, and to ſhew 
it ſelf again unto the Pole of the South. Unto the poſition of a right 
Sphere ,-or direfly under the Xquator, it had been Summer ; for unto 
char ſituation the Sun is at that time vertical. Unto the latitude of Ca- 
pricorn , or the Winter Solſtice it had been Spring ; for unto that po- 
fition ic had been ina middle point , and that of aſcent, or approximati- 
on, but unto the latirude of Cancer or the Summer Solſtice ic had been Au- 


elongation. 


alſo the conſtitution of che firſt day. For when it was evening unto one 
longitude, it was morning unto another ; when night unto one, day unto ano- 
cher. And therefore thar queſtion, whether our Saviour ſhall come apain in 
che cwilight ( as is conceived he aroſe ) or whether he ſhall come upon usin 
che night, according to che compariſon of a thief, or the Fewſs cradition, 
chat he will come abort the time, of their departure out of «Egypt, when 
chey eatethe Paſsover, and the Angel paſſed by the doors of their houſes ; 
chis Quere I ſay neeteth not further diſpuce. For if che earth be almoſt | 
every where inhabired,and his coming ( as Divinity affirmeth) muſt needs be; 


X ” ; : . | 
of mens Enquiries in what ſeaſon or Point of the Zodiack it began,that 


tumn ; for then hadit been placed in a middle poiar, and thar of deſcent, or | 


Andif we fhalltake ir literally what Aoſes deſcribed popularly, this was | 


The world be- 
an in all the 
our quarters 

of the year. 


untoall ; then muſt the time of his appearance be both in the day and night. 
For if unto 7eraſalem, or what part of the world ſoever he ſhall appear in the 
{nighc, ar the ſametime unto che Arripoges, it muſt be day, if ewilighr unro | 
chem, broad day unto the Indians ; if noon unto them, yer night unto the 
Americans;and ſo with variety according unto various habitations,or different 
poſitions of the Sphere, as will be eaſily conceived by thoſe who underſtand 
the affeRions of different habications, and the condirions of Anteci, Periecs, 
and Antipodes. And ſo although he appear ip the nighr, yer may the day of 
| Judgement or Doomſ-day well retain chat name, for char implieth one revo- 
}lution of che Sun, which maketh che day and night, and char one natural day. 
' And yetto ſpeak ſtriRly, if ( as the = affirmech ) we ſhall be changed :n | 
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\the twinckling of an eye ( andastheSchools determine) the deſtruction of 
the world ſhall not be ſucceſſive butin an inſtant ; we cannot properly apply | 
thereto the uſual diſtinRions of time ; calling that ewelve hours, which admits 
not the parts thereof, or uſe at allthe name of time, when the nature thereof 
ſhall periſh. | | 

- Bur if theenquiry be made unto a particular place, and the queſtion de- 
termined unto ſome certain Meridian ;, as namely, unta Meſopotamia where- 
'in the ſeat of Paradice-is preſumed, the Qucty becomes more reaſonable, 
jand is indeed in nature alſo determinable. Yet poſitively to define that ſea- 
| ſon, there is no ſlender difficulty ; for ſome contend that ic began in che 

Spring ; as ( beſide Exſebins, Ambroſe , Bede, and Theodoret ) ſome few 

' years paſt Henrico Philippi inhis Chronology of the. Scripture. Others are 
alrogether for Aucuinn ; and from hence do our Chronologers commence 
q their compute ; 'as may, be obſerved in Helvicas, of. Scabiger, Calviſius, 
|  |and Peravins. A | 
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CHAP. III. 


; of the Diviſions of the ſeaſons and four Quarters of the year, ac- 
: corlling unto Aſtronomers and. Phyſitians - + that the common 
| coanr of the Ancients, and which is ſtillretained by ſome, is very 
| queſtionable. © | | 


A S forthe diviſions of the year, and the quartering out this remark- 
"A kable ſtandard of time, there, have paſſedeſpecially two diſtinRions ; 
| - | the firſt in frequent uſewich Aſtronomers, according ro the cardinal interſeRi. 
ons. of the Zodiack, that is, the two. EXquinoQtials and both the Solfticial 
points ; defirung that. rime to be the Spring of the year, wherein the Sun 
doth paſs from the Zquinox of Aries unto the Solſtice of Cancer ; the 
time -berween the Solſtice and the Aquinox of Libra , Summer ; from 
thence ynto the'Solſtice of Capricornus, Autumn ; and from thence un- 
to the Aquinox of Aries again, Winter. Now this diviſion alchough it 
be regular and equal, is not univerſal ; for ic includerh nor choſe laticudes 

{which have the ſeaſons of the year double; as have the. inhabicants under 
Between the [| the Aquator, or elſe between the Tropicks. For unto them the Sun is 
Tropicks ewo | yertical twice a year, making two.diſtint Summers in the different points 
. ps ina | of verticality. So unto thoſe which live under the Zquaror, when theSun 
ai is in the Zquinox it is Summer , in which points it maketh Spring or Au- 
| tumn unto us ; and unto them ir is alſo. Winter: when che Sun is in either 
Tropick ; whereas unto-us ir maketh alwayes Summer in the one. And the like | 
will happen uncotboſe habirations, which are berween the Tropicks and the 


uator. 2y 

| | " ſecond and more ſenſible divifion there is obſerved by Hippocrates, and. 
«| moſt of the ancient Greeks, according to the rifing and ſetting of divers 
+. ſtars ; dividing the year. , ang eſtabliſhing che account of ſeaſons from 

85 uſual alterations, and ſenſible mutations in the air , diſcovered upon the 
[riſing and ſetting of thoſe ſtars, accounting the Spring from che £qui- 
noxial point: of Aries; from the riſing of the Pleiades ,, or the ſeveral 
ſtars on the back of Taury , Sutamer ; from the rifing of ArQurus,a ſtar 
| | between the thighs of Bootes, Autumn ; and from the ſerring of the Pleiades, 
| ; Winter. 
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| of the ſphere, and obſerve the aſcenſion of the Pleiades, which makerh the 
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Winter. Of theſe diviſions becauſe they were unequal, they were fain to | 
ſubdivide the two larger porcians,that is of theSummer and Winter quarters ; 
the firſt part of the Symmer they named Se, the ſecond unto therifing of the 
Dog-ſtar, 5s, from thence unto the ſetting of ArRurus, ;-veg. The Winter 
they divided 3llo into three parts; the firlt parc, or that of ſeed time they 
named a7, the niiddle or proper Winter, 51%", the laſt, which was their 
planting or grafting time gv7aa, This way of diviſion was in former ages 
receiveg, is very oitea mentioned in Poets, tranſlated from one Nation to ano- 
ther; from the G7eeks unto the Latinesas is received by good Authors, and de- 
lvered by Phylicjans,even unto our times. | : 

Now of theſe two, alchough the firſt in ſome latitude may be retained, yet 
is not the other in any co beadmitted. For in regard of time ( as we declare 
inthe Chap. of canicular dayes) the ſtars do yary their longitudes, and conſe- 
quently the times of their aſcenſion and deſcenfion. Thar ſtar which is the 
rerm of numeration, or point from whence we commence the account, alter- 
ing his ſite and longitude in proceſs of time, and removing from Weſt to 
Eaſt, almoſt one degree in the ſpace of 72 years, ſo that che ſame ſtar, ſince 
the age of Hzippocrates who uſed this account, is removed in conſequentia 
about 27 degrees. Which difference of their longitudes,doth much diverſifie 
che cimes of their aſcents, and rendereth the account unſtable which ſhall pro- 
ceed thereby. a 

Again, In regard of different laticudes, this cannot be a ſ(etled rule, or rea- | 
ſonably applied unto many Nations, For whereas the ſetting of che Pleiades 
or ſeven ſtars, is deſigned the term of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter ; 
unto ſome latitudes theſe itars do never ſet, as unto all beyond 67 degrees. 
Andif in ſeveral and far diſtant latitudes we ' obſerve the ſame ſtar as a com- 
mon term of account unto both, we ſhall fall upon an unexpected, but an 
unſufferable abſurdity ; and by the ſame account it will be Summer unto us 
in the North, before it be ſo unto thoſe, which unto us are Southward, and 
many degrees approaching nearer the Sun. For if we conſult the DoQrine 


beginning of Summer, we ſhall diſcover that in the latitude of 40. Theſe ſtars 
ariſe in the 16 degreeof Taurus;bur in the latitude of 50,they aſcend in the ele- 
venth degree of the ſame fign, thatis, 5 dayes ſooner ; ſo ſhall it be Summer 
unto London, beforc it be unto T olcdo,and begin to ſcorch in England, before it 
grow hot in Spain. | 

This is therefore no general way of compute, nor reaſonable to be derived 
from one Nation unto another ; the defe&t of which conſideration hath cauſed 
divers errors in Latine Poets, tranſlating theſe expreſſions from the Greeks ; 
and many difficulties evenin the Greeks themſelves; which living in diyers 
latitudes, yet obſerved the ſame compute. So that to make them out, we are 
fain co uſediſtin&ions ; ſometime computing coſmically what they intended 
heliacally ; and- ſometime in the ſame expreſſion the riſing heliacally, the ſet- 
ting coſmically. . Otherwiſe it will be hardly made out, what is delivered by 
approved Authors ; andis.an obſervation very conſiderable unto thoſe which 
meet with ſuch expreſſions, as they are very frequent in the Poets of elder 
times, eſpecially Hefiod, Aratus, Virgil, Ovid, Menillins , and Authors Geo- 
ponical, or which have treated de re r»ſtica, as Conſtantive, Marcus Cato,Colu- 
ella, Palladins and Varro. 


Laſtly,The abſurdity in making common unto many Nations thoſe conſide-| 


rations, -whoſe verity is but particular unto ſeme, will more evidently appear, 
if we examine the Rules and Precepts of ſome one climate, and fall upon con- |. 
fideration with what incongruity they are transferrible anto others , Thus is 
it adviſed by Hejod.” 
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- } one Nation to another, bur hath perturbed the obſervation of feſtivities 


| -by way of Parenthefis, chat the river overfloweth its banks in the time of har- 
-['veſt z which is conceived thetime wherein they paſſed ; and ir isafter delivered, | 


| 


| ſeaſon, the firſt rain and the latter rain. For the firſt rain fell upon the | 


}ariſeth, and not cheir Heliacal obſcuration, or their incluſion in the luſtre 


ll the car, and fell in Abibor March, the firſt monech: according as is Exprel- | 


| 
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| 2 0 yy | Pleiadibus Atlante natss orientibus 
| =" Incipe meſſem, Arationem vero occidentibus. 


Implying bereby._the Heliacal aſcent and Coſmical deſceny of thoſe ſtars. 
Now herein he ſetteth down apule to begin harveſt ar the ariſe of che Pleiades ;| 
which in his time was in the beginning of 2day. This indeed was confonanc 
| unto the clime wherein he lived, and cheir harveſt began about char ſeaſon : bur 
is not appliable unto our own, for therein weare ſo | from expeRing at har- 
veſt, that our Barley-ſeed is not ended. Again,correſpondent unto the rule of 
Hefied,Virgil affordeth another, BEHR, 


Ante tibi Eva Atlantides abſcondantar, 
Debita quam ſulcis committas ſemina. 


Underſtanding hereby their Coſmical deſcent, or cheirſetting when the Sun 


of the Sun, as. Servizs upon this place would have it; for atthat time theſe 
ſtars are many ſigns removed from that luminary. Now herein he ſtrictly 
adviſeth, not to beginto ſow before the ſetting of theſe ſtars, which noc- 
withſtanding without injury'to agricalture, cannot be obſerved in Emgland ; 
for they ſer unto us about the 12 of November, when our Seed-time is almoſt 
ended. | | . 

And this diverſity of clime and celeſtial obſervations, preciſely obſerved 
unto certain ſtarsand moneths,” hath not only overthrown che deductions of 


and ftatary Solemnitics, even with the Fews themſelves. For unto. them ir 
was commanded that at their entrance into the land of Canaar, in the four- 
teenth of the firſt moneth ( that” is 46:6 or Ni/a» which is Spring with us ) 
they ſhould obſerve the celebration of the Paſcover ; and on the morrow 
after, which is the fifteenth: day, the fealt of unleavened bread; and in the | 
ſixteenth of the ſame moneth, tharthey ſhould offer che firſt ſheaf of che 
harveſt. Now all this was feaſible and of an eafie poſſibility in the land of | 
Caxaay, Or latitude of feruſalem; for ſo it is obſerved by ſeveral Authors 
in later times; and is alſo teſtified by holy Scripture in times very far be- 
fore. - For when the children of 1/-ae/ paſſed the. river fordar, it is delivered 


that in the fourteenth Uay they celebrated the Paſsover : which accord- 
ng -Eap Law of 2Zoſes was to be obſervedin the firſt monerb, or monech of 
yaa | | 

And therefore it is no wonder, what is related by Luke, that the Diſciples 
upon the: Deateroprotos, as they paſſed by, plucked the ears of corn. For 
the Deuteroproton. or ſecond firſt 'Sabbarh , was the firſt Sabbath after che 
Deutera or ſecond of the Paſsover, which was the ſixteenth of N;/az or 
Abib. And this is alſo evidenced from the received conſtruction of the 
firſt and latter _ rain. I will give you. the rain of your land in his due 


ſeed-time about October, and was to make the ſeed to root, the latrer was to 


ſed. And he will cauſe rocome down for you the rain, the former rain and 
the latrer rain.in the firſt moneth, thar is the monenh of Abib wherein the 
Paſsover was obſerved. This wasthe Law of Aoſes, and this in the land 
of Canaan was well obſerved, according to the firſt inſticucion : but ſince their | 
| | | wh diſperſion ' 
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diſperſion and habicacion in Countries, whoſe conſtitutions admit not ſuch 
rempeſtivity of harveſts; and many not. before the latter ead of Summer;nor- 
withſtanding the advantage of cheir Lunary, account, and intercalary moneth 
Veader,affixed unto the beginning of the.year , there will be found « Brea 
_ | diſparity -in their obſervations ; nor can-they ftritly .and at the ſame ſeaſon 
with their forefathers obſerve the commands.of God,  Þ _ WERE 
To add yet further, choſe Geoponical- rules and precepts of Agriculture | 
which are delivered by divers Authors, are not co be. generally received; but 
reſpectively underſtood: unto climes wheretathey are determined.For where= 
as oneadvilſeth to-ſow chiis or that at one ſeaſon,a ſecond to; ſer: this or that at 
another, it muſt be conceived relatively, and every Nation muſt have its 
Country Farm ; for. herein we may obſerve a manifeſt and. yifble difference, 
not only in the ſeaſons of harveſt, bur in the grains themſelves, For with us 
Barley-harveſt is made after wheac-harveſt,but with the 1/r-«clires and e/£gyp- 
| t5ans- it was otherwiſe, ſo is it expreſſed by way of priority ,. Ruth the 2. 0 


; ſmicten, for they were not grown up. wr Iy | 
| And thus weſee the account eſtabliſhed upon the ariſe or deſcent of the 
{ ſtars can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtant Nations at all, and by reaſon of 


* 
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| another, 
| F Ourthly, There are certain vulgar apmone concerning days of the year, 

and concluſions popularly deduced from certain days of the moneth : 
men commonly believing the days increaſe and decreaſe equally in the whole 
year: which notwithſtanding is very repugnant unto truth. For they in- 
creaſe in the moneth of March, almoſt as much as in therwo moneth of Ja- 
nyary and February : and decreaſe much as in September,as they do in July 
and Auguſt, For the days increaſe or decreaſe accofing to the declination 
of the Sun, that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from the Xqua- 
ror. Now thisdigreſlion is not equal, but near the £quinoxial interſeQi- 
ons, it is right and greater, near the Solſtices more oblique and lefſer.So from 
the eleventh of March the vernal Aquinox, unto the eleventh of Aprilthe Sun 
declineth to the North twelve degrees , from the eleventh of April unto the 


mer Solſtice but three anda half: all which make twenty two degrees an. 
| half. the greateſt declination of the Sun. yd Me 
| And | 
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Of ſome computation of days and diduitions of one part of the year unto | 


eleventh of May bur eight, from thence unto the fifceenth of June, or the Sunr: ; nn 
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That the days 
increale and 
decreale un- 
equally. + 


_ 
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And this inequility itithe declination of the Sun in the Zodiack or line of 
life, is corteſpondetit unto the growth or declination of man. For ſetting out 
from itifancy we increaſe not equally, or regularly atrarn to our ſtare or per- 
feQion : nor when We eſcend from our Rate, is our declination equall, or car- 
rieth us with even pact unto the grave. For, as Hippocrates affirmeth, a 
man is hotteſt in the firſt day of hislife, and coldeſt in che laſt : his nacural 
heat ſerteth forth moſt vigoroilly atfirſt, and declineth molt ſenſibly at laſt. 
The natural | And {6 though the growth of mari end not perhaps until ewenty one, yec is his 
proportion of | rare thore advanced in the firſt ſeptenary then in the ſecond, and inthe ſe- 
_—_ | cotid;ttore thenin the third , and more indeed in the firlt ſeven years, then in 
growth, @*c, bo an vita noe TY : pen, 7 PINE ' 

In the worlg, | the fourteen ringer for, what ſtature we attain unto at ſeven years, we 

do fometimies but dotMe, -moſt times comes ſhort of at one and twenty. And 
ſd do we decline again : Forin the latter age upon the Tropick and firſt de- 
ſcenfion'from'our folktice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination : bur declin- 
ing furtfer,0ur decretnent accelerates, we fer apace, and in our aſt dayes pre- 
cipicare iriro our grives. And'thos areatfo our progreſſions in the womb, char 
is: our formation, torion, our birth 'or exchufion. For our formation is 
quicklyefeed; otirmorionappeareth later, and our excluſion very long after : 
ifthar be "true which Bippocrites and Avicenra have declared, that the time of 
our motion is double unro that of formation,and that of excluſion treble unto 
that of 'mocion. Xs {the Infant be formed at thirty five dayes, it moverh at 
ſeventy, and is Born; the tivo hundred and tenth day, that is, the fevench 
ps 6r/if*it receives not -forinatibn'before forty five dayes, it movech 
the hicecieth day; ard is exclitdedinrherwohundredand ſeventy, thac is, che 
| ni nthmonecth. | OTE | 
There are alſo certain popular (prbgnoſticks drawn from feſtivals in the Ca- 
ſender;and cohceived opinions of *certatndayes in moneths ; fo is there a ge- 
neral tradition 'irxmoſt parts of Europe, that inferreth the coldneſs of ſuceeding 
winter from the ſhining of the Sun upon Candlemas day, or the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary, according to the proverbial diſtich, 
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and in the 
womb. 


t—— 


$5 Sol ſplendeſcat aria purificante, 
Mapr erit glacies poſt feſtum quam fuit ante. 


So is it uſual amongſt us to qualifie and conditionate the twelve moneths of the 
year ,anſwerably-uncocthe temper of the twelve days in Chriſtmas; and co aſcribe 
unto March certain borrowed days from April ;. all which men ſeem co believe 
upon annuall experience of their own, and the received traditions of their fore- 
fathers. 
\ Nowit is manifeſt, and moſt men likewiſe know , that the' Calenders of 
theſe computers,and che accounts of theſe days are very different ; the Greeks 
| difſenting from the Latines, and the Latines from each other ; the one obſerv- 
| ing the 7-lian or ancient account, as- great Brittain and part of Germany , 
- the other adhering to the Gregorian 'or new account, as 7taly, France, Spaiy, 
and the united Provinces 'of the Netherlands, 'Now this later account 
| by ten dayes ar leaſt anticipateth the other; ſo that before the one be. 
| ginneth the account, the other is paſt it ; yet in the ſeveral calculations, 
| the ſame events ſeem true, and men'wich equal 0pinion of verity, expe& 
and confeſsa confirmation from them all. Whereby is evident the Oracu- | 
| lous authority of tradition, and the' eafie* ſeduRion of men, neither enquiring| - 
| inc the verity of the ſubſtance , nor teforming upon repugaance of circum- 
' ſtance. | | 
| Andthus may divers eaſily be miſtaken who ſuperſticiouſly obſerve certain 
| times, or ſet down unto themſelves an obſervation of unfortunate moneths , 
| | or 
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or dayes, or hours; Asdid the -£gyprians, two inevery moneth,and the 
Romans, the dayes after the Nones, Ides and: Calends. And thus rhe Rules 
of Navigators muſt often fail, ſetting down, as Rhodiginus.obſerverh , ſuf- 
peed and ominous dayes, in every-moneth., - as. the firſt and ſeventh of 
March, the fifr and fixr of April, the \ſixt;-the twelfrh and-fiftecnth of Fe- 
bruary. For the accounts hereof intheſe moneths are very different in our 
days, and were different with ſeveral Nations in Ages paſt; and how ftrie- | 
i ly foever the account be made , andeven by the ſelf-lame Calender; yer is: if 
pl mr _ rg n9-. be out. - For-fo were the: Hollanders , who 

ng. Weltward through frerzum le Mare, and compatiing che Globe,up- 
on their returg into the a mak - found that they bad foſt a $54 | 
For if two menat the ſame time travel from the ſame place; the one Eaſl- S3T 2) 
ward, the other Weſtward round about the.carth' , and meet in the fame FED, 
place from whence the firſt ſer forch ; it will: ſo fall. our, that he which hack | 
moved Eaſtward againſt the diurnal motion of theSun, by: anticipating day= 
| Iy fometbing'of its circle-with: his own mocion.,, will gain-one day z bur | 
| he chat travellech Weſtward;: with the 'motion of theSun;by -fecondiag ics | 
| revolution, ſhall loſe or come ſhort a day. .. And therefore: alſo: upon: cheſe 
grounds that Delos was ſeated in the middle-of: the-eartb, - ic-was. no ' exa&t 
| deciſion, becauſe two Eaglesler fly Eaft and: Weſt by 7upicer, their -mecting 
| fell out juſtin the Iſland Delos. df 288: 1451 5 AN 
| 
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A Digreſsion of the wiſdom of God in thi ſite and mation of the Sun. 


| H Aving thus beheld the ignorance of man in ſome things , his error and 
; KL L blindneſs in others, thatis, in the meaſure of duration. both of years | 
and ſeaſons , let us awhile admire the Wiſdom of God in. this diſtiogyiſher 
of times, and viſible Deity - ( as ſome have termed ic ) the.Sun; which 
' though ſome from its glory adore , and all for its benefits admire}, - we 
ſhall advance from other conſiderations, and ſuch as illuſtrate the arti- 
fice of its Maker. Nor do we think we can excuſe the ducy of our know. | 
ledge, if weonly beſtow the flouriſh of Poetry hereon, or thoſe commen- : 
datory conceits which popularly ſet forth the eminency of this creature, . ED = 
except we aſcend unto ſubciler conſiderations, and ſuch as rightly underſtood, AIRS 
convincingly declarethe wiſdom of che Creator. Which ſince a.Spaniſh Phy- 
fitiat hath, begun, we will enlarge with our deductions; and this we ſhall 
| endeavour from two conſiderations ; its proper ſituation, and wiſely order- 
ed motion,” pn ny bi, 
And firſt we cannot paſs over his providence, inthat it moveth at all , for | 
had it ſtood till, and wereit fixed like the carch, there had been ther-no | 
diſtin&tion of times, either of day or year, of Spring, of Autumn, of Summer, | 
or of Winter ; for theſe ſeaſons are defined by the motions of the Sun ; when | 
that approacheth neareſt opr Zenich or vertical point., _ we, call ic Sum- 
mer, when furtheſt off, Winter, whenin the widdle ſpaces, Spring.or Au- 
rumn , whereas remaining im one place theſe diſtintions. had ceaſed , and | 
conſequently the generation. of all;chings depending on. their viciſſitudes ;. 
making in one hemiſphere a perpetual Summer, in che other adeplorable.| yy. he na- 
and comfortleſs Winter, And thus hadir alſo been continual day unto _— | rural day is, 
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Every part of 
the Earth ha. 
blrable, 
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year iscoryputed. For according to Aſtronomy , the poles of the Zquacor 


and perpetual night unto ochers; for the day is defined by the abode of the Sun 
above the Horizon, andthe night by its continuance below ; fo ſhould we | 


Sun, one tg illuſtrateour Hemiſphere, a ſecond to et; 
; Which inconvenience will enſue in what ſire ſever we place | 


% 


+ His wiſdom is again diſcernable, not only-in that ir moveth ar all, and i 
ics bare motion, bur wonderful in contriving the line of irs revolution ; which 
is:ſo prudently effeRed, that by. a viciflitude in one body and light ic ſuf- 


inevery part thereof ; andthar-is the line Ecliptick, all which ro effect by 
any other circle it had been impoſsible. For firſt, if we imagine the Sun to 
make his courſe out of che Ecliprick, and upona line without any obliquity, | 
fetit be conceived within thar- Circle, that is either on the A£quaror, or elſe 
on either fide: (for if we/ſhould'-place it either: in the Meridian or Colures, 
beſide the ſubverſion of its courſe from Eaſt eo Welt, there would enſue the 
like -incommodities. ) Now if-weconceive the Sun to move between the ob- 
liquiry of this Ecliptitk in a line upon one fide of the Aquaror , chen 


| would the Snn- be viſible but unto one pole-/;- that is the ſame which 


was neareſt unto ir. So that unto the one it would be -perpetual day \; | 
unto the other perpetual night ; the one would be oppreſſed with conſtanc 
heat , the other with inſufferable cold ; and ſo the defect of alcernation 
would utterly impugn the generation of all things ; which aaturally require 
a viciffitude of heat totheir production , and no leſs to their increaſe and 
conſervation. 

Bur if we conceive it to move in the Aquator z firſt unto a parallel ſphere , 
or ſuch as have the pole for their Zenith, it would have made neither perfe& 
day nor night.For beingin the Zquator it would interſe&t their Horizon, 
and be half above and half beneath it : or rather it would bave made perpe- 


cus] nightto both; for though in regard of the rational Horizon, which 
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biſecteth the Globe inzo equal parts, - the Sun in the Aquator would in- 
terſe the Horizon- yetin refpeR ofthe ſenſible Horizon ( which is defined 
by the eye) the Sun would be viſible onto neither. For if as ocular wit- 
neſles report , and ſome alſo write ', by reaſon of the. convexity of the 
Earth, the eye of man under the XAquator cannot diſcover both che_poles ; 
neither would the eye under the poles diſcover the Sun in the #.quator. Thus. 
would there nothing fruRifie either near or under them : The Sun being Ho- 
rizontal to the poles, and of no conſiderable altirude unto parts a. reaſonable 
diſtance from them. Again, unto a right ſphere,or ſuch as dwell under the 
APW, although ic made a difference in day and night, yet would it,not 
make any diſtinQion of ſeaſons: for unto them it would be conſtantSummer, 
it being always vertical, and never defleRting from them : So hadthere been 
no fructification at all,and the Countries ſubjected would be as unhabirable,as 
indeed antiquity conceived them. NE” 

Laſtly ,Ic moving chus upon the Xquator,unto what poſition ſoever, 4l- 
though it had made a day, yet couldir have made no. year : for it could not 
have had thoſe two motions now aſcribed unto it, thar is, from Eaſt ro Weſt, 
whereby it makes the day, and; likewiſe from Welt .co Eaſt, whereby the 


\ 


are the ſame with choſe of the Primum XHobile. Now it-is impoſſible that on | 
the ſaine circle, having the ſame poles , both theſe motions from oppoſite 


rerms, ſhould be ac che ſame time performed ;'all which is falvedgif weal- | 
. | | low © 
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ficech the whole earth, affording thereby a' poſſible or pleaſurable habitation |. 
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low the Sun an obliquity in his annuall motion, and conceive him to move up- 
on the Poles of the Zodiack, diſtant from theſe of the world 23 degrees and 
an half, Thus may we diſcern che neceſlity of ics obliquity,and how inconve- ! 
nient ics m92tion had been upon a circle parallel to the Zquaror, or upon the ! 
Aquator it ſelf, -. et | 

Now with what Providenice this obliquity is determined, we ſhall perceive ; 
upon the'enſuing inconveniences from any deviation. ' For firſt, if irs obliqui- | 


——__ | 


ty had been leſs ( as inſtead of twenty threedegrees, twelve or the half chere- 
of - ) the viciſfitude of ſeaſons appointed for the generation of all things, 
would farely have been too ſhort ; for different ſeaſons would have hudled 
upon each other ; and unto ſome ic had not been much better then if ic had 
moved on che &quator: But had the obliquity been greacer then now ic is, 
as double, or of 40 degrees , ſeveral parts of the earth had not beenable to 
endure the diſproportionable differences of ſeaſons, occaſioned by the great 
recels, and diſtance of the Sun. For unto ſome habitations the Summer 
would have been extream hor, and the Winter extream cold, likewiſe the. 
Summer temperate unto ſome, bur exceſlive and in extremity unto others, 
as unto thoſe who ſhould dwell under the Tropick of Cancer, asthen would | 
do fome part of Spaiz, or ten degrees beyond, as Germany, and ſome part 
of Ezgland; who would have Summers as now the Afoors of Africa. For 
che Sun would ſometime be vertical unto them : but they would have Winters 
like thoſe beyond the Arcick Circle; for in that ſeaſon the Sun would be re- 
moved above 80 degrees from them. Again, it would beremperate to ſome 
babitations in the Summer, but very extream in the Winter - temperate to 
thoſe in' two or three deprees beyond the Artick Circle, as nowirt is unto 
us; for they would be equidiftant from that Tropick,even as we are from this 
at preient. But the Winter would be extream, the Sun beinggremoved above 
an hundreddegrees,and ſo conſequently would not be viſibleintheir Horizon, 
no poſition of ſphere diſcovering any ſtar diſtane above go degrees, which 
is the diſtance of every Zenich from 'the Horizon. And thus if the ob-| 
liquity. of this Circle had been leſs, the viciſficnde of ſeaſons had been fo 
| ſmallasnot to be diſtinguiſhed ; if greater, fo large and diſproportionable as 
not eo be endured. | c, "PL 
Now for'its ſituation, alchough it held chis Ecliptick line, 'yet had it been 
ſeated in any other Orb, inconveniences would enſue of condition like che 
former; for-had it been placed in the loweſt ſphere of che Moon, the, year 
would have conſiſted buc of one monerh ; for in that” ſpace* of time it 
| would have paſſed chrough every part of the Ecliptick :"{o would there 
have been no reaſonable diftin&ion of ſeaſons required for the generation ard | , competent 
frucifying of all things, contrary ſeaſons which deſtroy the effeRs of one | ;igin&ion of 
another, ſo ſuddenly ſucceeding. Belides by this vicinity unto the earth, 1t5 } ſ-aſons neceſ- 
heat had been intolerable: for if { as many afficm ) there is a different ſenſe | fary,and why- 
of heat from'the different points of irs proper Orb, and chat inthe Apogeum 
or highelt point ( which happeneth in Cancer ) iris not fo hot under char 
Tropick, on this fide the Zquaror, as unto che other fide if the Perigeum or 
loweſt patt of the eccentrick ( which happeneth in Capricornus. ) ſurety being 
placed in an Orb far lower, its heat would be unſufferable, nor needed we a fa-" : 
| ble toſer the world on fire. | : ho EG 
; Buthadir beenplaced in the higheſt Orb, or that of the eighth ſphere, there 
| had been none bur Plaroes year, and a far leG diltin&ion 'of ſeaſons : for. 
one year had chen been many, and according unto the ſlow revolution of 
char Orb which abſolveth nor his courſe in many thouſand years, no man 
had lived coattainthe acconnt thereof. Theſe are the inconvenicaces enſuing up-] 
on its ſituation in the excream orbs,and had ir been placed in the middle orbs - 
| | | Ll the 
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the Planets,there would have enſued abſurdities of a middle nature unto them. 
Now whether we adhere unto the hypotheſis of Copernicss, affirming the carr 

| to move, and che Sunto ſtand ſtill; of whether we bold, as ſome of late have 
concluded , from the ſpors in the Sun,which appear and diſappear again ; that 
beſides the revolution it makerh with irs Orbs, it hath alſo a dinetical motion, 
and rowls upon its own Poles; whether I ſay we affirm cheſe or no, the jllarions 
| before mentioned are nor thereby infringed. We therefore conclude this con- 
remplation,and are not afraid £0 believe,it may be literally ſaid of the wiſdom 
of God, what men will have figuratively ſpoken of the works of Chriſt ; that if 
the wonders thereof were duly defcribed,che whole world,thac is,all within the 
| laſt circumfetence , would not contain them. For as his Wiſdor is infinite, ſo 
| caanot the duc expreſſions thereof be finire;and if che world compriſe him nor, 

neither can it. compretiend the ſtory-of him. 
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Concerniny the uniynr opinion, thut the Earth was ſlen#erly peopled be- 
fort the Flow, © ; 


ÞH Efide the ſtender conſideration nien of latter times do hold ef the firſt ages, 
it 15 commonly. opinioned, and at firſt thought generally imagined, chat 

che earch was thinly inhabited, at leaſt nor remotely-planted before the 
flood ; ſo that ſome conteiving it needleſs to be univerſal, have made 
ch deluge paritular, and about thoſe parts where Noh built bis Ark. 
Which opiczon Fecyule it is not only injurious to the Text, humane hiſtory, 
and common reaſon, but alſo derogatory unto that-great Work of God, the 
univerſal inundation, we ſhall not paſs over wichour ſtri& inquiſition, And 
( although predetermined by opinion ) whether many might not ſuffer in 
the firſt flood, as they ſhall in thelaſt Flame, thatis, who knew not Adam | 
nor his offence ; and many periſh-in the deluge, who never heard of Noah or 
the Ark of his pfefervation. | [ | 
 . Now for the trucenquiry thereof, the means ate as obſcure as the matter, 
which beitg naturally-co be explored by Hiſtory Humane or Divine, receivech 
thereby no ſmalladdition of obſcurity. For as for humanerelations, they are 
ſo fabulous in Dexcalbens flood, that they are of little credit about Ogges 
| and Noabs. For the Heathens ( as Ferro accounteth ) make chree diltin- 
| F095 tive : the firſt from the beginaing of tle world unto n/a 

_ | Deluge of Oggges, they term Adele, that 1s, a time nor much unkke that 
{ ' which was before time, itmanifeſt and unknown, becauſe thereof there is 
| almoſt nothing or very obſcurely delivered : for though divers Aurhors have 
fi made ſorne mentian of-the Deluge, as 2axethon the e>£gyprian Prieſt, Xene- 
| | phon de xquivocis, Febins Pifor de Aureo ſeculo, Mar. Cato de axgnibes, 
| and 4rchslochns the Greek, who introduceth alſo the Teſtimony of L1ſer in 
| his fragment de remporibus : yet have they delivered no account of: what pre- 
| ceded or went before,- 7o/ephws I confels in his Diſcourſe agaialt Apzion' induc- 
| eth theantiquity of the Jews unto the flood, and before from the teſtimony of 
bumane Writers ; inſiſting eſpecially upon Maſeas. of Dameſtis, Feroximus 
eEgprin, and Beroſus; and confirming thelodg duration of cheir lives,nor 
only from theſe, burthe authority of Heſiod, Erathins, Hellanicui and Ageſi- 
lane. Biroſus the Chalieay Prielt, writes moſt plainly, mentioning the City 
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of Enos, the name of Noah and his Sons, the building of. the- Ark, amt atfo 

the place of its landing. © Arid Dioderis Siculus hath m his third book pal ; 
ſage, which examined advanceth as high as Adam : for the Chaideans, fark he, | _ 
deriverhe-Oxiginal of their Aſtronomy arid letters forty threathouſand years | | 
before the Monarchy of: Alexander the Great : —_ years whereby they | 

compured the Antiquity of their letters, being as Xenophox: interprets:16+be 
accounted Lunary : the compute will ariſe unto.the tire of - Adem.- 'For for- 
ty three thouſand Lunary years make about three chouſarid ſix hundred thirty 
four yEars, which anſwerech che Chronology of time from: the beginnidg of 
the world untothe raign of Alexander,as v1n%jus of Viterbo:cotnpucethr-in his 


\ a 
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| Comment upon Beroſus. - | TIES A : 

The ſecond ſpace or interval of time is accounted from the flood unto:the 
firſt Olympiad, rhac is, che year of the: world 3174, whichextendeth-unco 
the days of 1/asah the Propher, and ſome twenty years befarethe fouridation 
of Rome : this they term /fthicon or fabutous, becauſethe account thereof, 
eſpecially of the firſt parc,is fabulouſly or imperfeRly delivered. Hereof fome 
things have been briefly related by che Authors above mentioned : more par- 
ticularly by Dares Phrygius, Diftys Cretenſis, Herodotus, Diodorns Siculns, 
and Trogus Pompeins ; the molt famous Greek Poets lived alſoiin this incer- 
val,as Orphens; Linus, Maſenas, Homer, Hefiod ; and herein are comprehended 
the prounds and firſt inventions of Poerical fables, which were alſo caken up 
by hiſtorical Writers, perturbing the Chaldean and e/Egyptiain Records with 
fabulous additions ; and confounding their names and ftortes, with their own 


inventions. | ; 421; 
-- Thethird time ſucceeding untill their prefent ages,chey-term H#or5con,cthat 
is, ſuch wherein matters have been more'traly biftorified:, and may-thorefore 
be believed. Of theſe times alſo have been written Herodotas,T hucydittes, 
NXenopbox ,"Drodorwz and borh of theſeand the otlier preceding ſuch as have'| 
delivered univerſal Hiſtories or Chronologies; as -{ to omit Phils,whoſe Nar- 
rations concern che Hebrews) Exſebius,Fulins Africanns, Otofins, Ado of: Ki- 
rxna, Marianus Scotas , Hiſtoria tripartita, Urſpergenfis, Carton, Pineda;Sali- 
ax,and with us Sir Walter Raleigh. OWL thomas 3:oupent | 
Now from the firſt hereof chat moſt concerneth us, we: have lictle or no 
| aſſiſtance ; rhe.fragments and broken” records hereof inforcing nor at all ; 
our purpoſe. And although 'fome things noc uſually obſerved;-may. be from | 
| chence colleted, yer do they not adyantage our difcourſe; 'nor any way' | 
.make evident the point in hand. Forthe ſecond, though it-direQly:con- 
| cerns us not, yet in regardof our laſt medium/and ſome-ifluſtrations. therein, 
1-we ſhall be conſtrained to .make ſome uſe: thereof. As far. thelaſt, tr cor- 
|-cernsus tiotatall ; for treating of times far below us,-ic can'no way al- 
vantage us. ' And though divers in this laſt Age have alſo wrutten of the firſt, | 
as all that bave delivered che'general accounts of time; yer arc4heir Tractates 
little auxiliary unco ours, nor afford usany light to detenebrateand clear this | 
| Truth. 4 
. As for' holy Scripture and divine relation, there may alſo. ſeem therein 
| bur ſlender information, there being only lefe@-brief narration hereof by 11o- 
| /ez,and ſuch as affords no poſicivedetermination. For the:Textdelivereth but. 
two genealogies; that is, of Gainand Seth; in:the line of Seeh thereare only 
| ten deſcencs, in that of Cainibut ſeven, ant thoſein a right line with mention 
of farher and fon; cxceptingthac of Lemeth, where is allo medition of wives, 
{ ſons, and a daughter. Notwighſtandingif' weſcrioully conſider what. is'devi- | 
vered therein,” and what" is alſo:deducible; it will be probably declared: whas 
is by us interided, thatis, the populous and aviple babirgtion of. che earth; be- 
| fore-the flood.” Which we ſhall _— ro.induce not from: poſtulates apd 
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"|entreated Maxims, bur utdetiable Principles declared in holy Scripture ;. char | 


{ivhen the Scripture in the line-of Serb nominates bur. ten. perſons , are 


| deliveringthe holy-line, wherein the world was to be preſerved, firſtin Noah, 


| perſons which are named-in the Scripcure, the ſooneſt ac 65, it mult not be 
| underſtosd char they had none before; bur not any in whom it pleaſed God che 
. . holy line ſhould be: continued. And although the expreſſion that they be- 
| gat- ſons and daughcers be not determined to be before or after che mention , 
{-of theſe, yer muſt ig be' before in fone ;, for before it is ſaid that Adew | 
| begar Serhat the. 130 year it is ns affirmed that Cain knew his wife,and 


i 


{ cumſtance of the fourth perſon living. And whereas ic is ſaid upon the nativity 


how .it conducettiunto populoſity we ſhall make bur lictle'doubr, if we conſi- 


[tbe firſt cauſe we may obſerve exaimples in creatures oviparous, as Birdsand 
' | Fiſhes g in rermiparous,as Flies, Locuſts and Gnats , in animals alſo viviparous, 


ly |:thathe hada thouſand yoak of Oxen, and ſixthouſand Camels ; andof the 


——— 
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| of iris afcer ſaid, he bepat ſons and daughters. And fo for ought can be diſ- 
{ proved there might be more perſons upon earth thenare commonly ſuppoſed, 
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is; the lenpch of mens lives before the flood, and the large extent of time from 
Creation | n [4 Þ Why,» , . | ; | | 
We fhall only firſtcrave norice,chat althoughin the relation of doſes there | 
y few perſons mentioned;yet arethere many mere co be preſumed ; nor 
they to be conceived all thac were..of this generation ; 'The Scripture ſingly 


d afterward in our Saviour. For inchis ling iris manifeſt chere were many. 
more born then are named ; for it is ſaid of rhem all, chac chey: begat ſons 
and daughters. And whereas it is very lace before iris ſaid chey begat thoſe 


hadafon ; which muſt be one of the daughters of 4dem,one of thoſe where 


- when Cain ſlew Abel, nor the fact ſo hainouſly to be aggravated in the cir- 


of Seth, God bach appointed me anther ſeed inſtead of Abel, i doth not im- 

ply he had no other all chis while, but not any of that expeCtation,or appointed 
(as his naine imflies)to'make a_ eſſion inthetioly line; in whom the world 

popes be ſaved;and from whom | ſhould be born;that was myſtically ſlain in 
oben ont dns fer ood iO) Eala 

- . Nowoutfirſt-pround toinduce the mimerofity of people before the flood, 

isthe long Fer ht of their lives, beyond 7, 8;and 9, hundred years. Whieb 


« 


der there are two'main cauſes of numeroſity in any kind or ſpecies , that is,a 
frequent and multiparous way of breeding, whereby they fill the world wich 
-others, thouph' chey exiſt nor long themſelves ; or a oo. rr and ſub 
(iftence; whereby do not only repleniſh the world with z new annumera- 
tion of orhers, but alſo maintain the fotmer account in themſelves. From 


.as Swine and Conies. Of the: firſt there is a great example in the herd of | 
Swine in | Galehe, - although av unlcean beaſt, and forbidden unto che 

tws, Ofithe :other a remarkable one in «thenens , in the Iſle Aftipa- 
| ca, one. of the Cyclades now called Srampalin, wherein from two thar were 
51 agg the-number ſo increaſed, thar the'Tababicants were conſtrained 
' to.have recontſe unto the Oraciof De/phos, for an invention how to deſtroy 


Others there: arewhich' make:good the paiicity of thieir breed with the 
engthand dutation of their daies,whereof there want riot examplc>in animals | 
'niparous: Firſt, in biſultous or cloven-hooft, as Camels, and Beeves, where. | 
of theres above a million annually lain in Exgland; Tt isalſo ſaid of Fob, 


£bildret' of 1/7ael paſſing into chic land of Canear, that chey cook from the 
Mitiavites threeſcore andten thouſand Beeves;; and of che Army.of Seqvira: 
»5s, thar/ there were therein onehuodted chouſand Camels. For Solipeds or 
fira-hoofed-animls; as Horſes, Aſſes, Mules, &c. they are alſoin mighty 
nambers y ſo is; it delivered 'thar- Fob had a -chouſand: ſhe Aﬀes : that the | 
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Aidianites loſt fixty one thouſand Aſſes.” For Horſes itis affirmed by Diode- 
rus, thar Ninwy brought againſt the Baftriens two hundred eighty 
'| Horſes; after him Semirams five hundred thouſand Horſes, and Chariots one* 
hundred thouſand. Even'in creatures ſterit and fuch as do not- generate, the 
'| lengrhrof life conduceth mgch unto the mulciplicity of the ſpecies; for the 
number of Mules which live far longer then their Dams or Sires, in coun- 
rries pops they are- bred, is very remarkable, and far more common then 
Horſes. __ A etl T; | HP | | 

For Animals muJcifdous,or ſuchas are dipirated or have ſeveral divifions in 
their feet, there are but ewo'thar are uniparous, that is, Men and Eleplrants, 
who though their produRions be bur ſingle , are notwichſtanding- very 
numerous. The Elephant {( as Ariftorle affirmeth ) carrieth the young two 
years, and conceiveth not 'again' ( as Edvardss Lopez affirmerh)) in many 
after , yer doth cheir age requite chis diſadvantage, they living commonly 
one hundred, ſometime rwo bunderd'years.” *Now although they berare wich 
us in Exrope;and altogether unknown unto Americe,yetinthe two orther-parts 
of che world chey are in great abundance;as evidently appears by.che relation 
of Gorcias ab Horto, Phyſitianto the Viceroy at Goa ; who relates that at 
/ one venation the King of $ias took four thouſand; andis of opinion they 
| arein other parts in greater number then heards of Beeves in Exrope. And 
| though this delivered from a Spamard unacquainted with our Nortbren 

droves, may ſeem very far to exceed ; yet muſt we conceive chem very nu- 
| merous, if we conſider the number of teeth cranſporced from one Countrey 
| to another ,, they havingonly rwo great teeth, and thoſe not falling or re- 

newing. | 8: | bt io 

As for man; the diſadvantage in hisfingle iſſue*ische ſame wich cheſe,and 
in the lareneſs of his generation ſomewhat greater then any , yer in theronci- 
nual and not interrupted time thereof, ' and the excent of his days, be becomes 
| ar preſear, if not then any orher ſpecies, at leaſt more! numerous then' theſe 
before mentioned. Now being thus numerousar preſent , and in 'the meaſure 
of threeſcore, fourſcore or an hundred: years, if their days extended unto 
ſix, ſeven, oreight bundred, their generatioas would 'be proportionably mul- 
tiplied; their times of generation being not only multiplied, but their ſub- 
ſiſtence.continued. For though the great Grarid-child went on,the Perracius 


The term for 


and firſt Original would ſubſiſt and make one'of the world ; though he our- = perſon 
com whom 


| lived all the terms of conſanguinity, and became a ſtranger unto his proper conſanguineal 
progeny. So by compute of Scripture Ademlived untothe ninth generation, | «ations are 
unto the days of Lemech the Father of 'N#eah; Aethuſelah unto the year of | accounted,as 
the flood ; and Noah was contemporary unto all from Exoch unto Abraharn. | inthe 4:ber 
So that although ſome died;the father beholding ſo many deſcents, the num- | 
ber of Survivers mult ſtill be very great; for if halfthemen were now alive, | ac,,., ,;; ne 
which lived in the laſt Century, the earth-would ſcarce coritain their number. | 4jc pate fika, 
Whereas in our abridged and ſepruageſimal Ages, it is very rare, and deſerves | ec. 
a Diſtick ro behold the fourth generatiob;' Xerxes complaint ſtill remaining ; 
and whac he lamented .in his Army, being almoſt de e in the whole | 
world , men ſeldom arriving uato thoſe years: whereby 2ſerbuſelah exceeded 
nine hundred,and what Adaws came ſhort of a thouſand, was defined long ago 
co betheaghof man; ths le fl hiulabes hone Hi wee fo vitt 
Now- although the length of days conducerh mainly unto thie numeroſity \ 
of mankind, and it be: manifeſt from Scripture they lived very long, yet is | 
not the period of their lives determinable, and ſome mighe be livers, 
then we account that any were. For ( to omit that conceit of , that 
Adans was the oldeſt man, 'in as much as heis conceived to be created-1n the i 
maturicy of mankind, that is, at 60..( for inthat age itis ſer down pre oF 
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| Meſes: Tndeed of thoſt ten mentioned in Scripture, with their ſeverall ages | 
it muſt be true ; \durwhecher thoſe ſeven of rhe line of (ain and their pro- |- 


|ed in:che Texc, excepting Enoch:;;; fho after he had lived as many, years as 
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| Bo-.0x 6. 
A) ſo that adding hs NS his 939, be was 2 years older | 


| then-ary of his proſtericy ) thaceven 9Merhaſelah was the. longeſt liver of all | 


che children of 1dow, we need not-grant ;, nor. isicdefinicively fer down by |: 


eny, or any of the-ſons/ or daughters poſtericy after. chem on-hved thoſe, 
b __ expreſſed in. od abr. 2nd. ir- will ſeem-more probable, thar of 
the line of Cain, ſome were longer lived. then any of Seth , if we concede 
that ſeven penerationsof the one lived'as Jong as nice ofthe orher. - As for | 
rzharis commonly alledged, that God:would not, permie the lifeof any unto 
a thouſand, beceaſe ( alluding umothat of David)..no man ſhould hve one 
day in the fight ofthe Lord ; alchough it be urged by divers, yer is it methinks. 
an inference ſomewhat Rabbiaicall; and not of power to perſwade a ſerious 
examinator, 
Having thus declared how powerfully the lengeh of lives conduced unto po- 

puloſity ofthoſe times, it dull yet, becaſier acknowledged if we deſcend to 
particularities, and conſider how, many in ſeven hundred. years might deſcend 
from oneman;; whereinconddering the lengeh of their days, wemay conceive 
the greateſtnumber to have beenalive together, .;And this that no,reaſonable 
ſpiric may contradict; we will declare with manifelt diſadvantage; for whereas | 
thedurationof the world unto the flood was above 1600 years, We will make | 
our computceiin lefsrhen balf that ime. | Nor-will we begin with the-firſt man, 
bur-alloiy theearthto-þe provided of women Gt for marriagethe ſecond or 
third firſt Cencuries; and will only take 4s granted, char. they might beger 
children at ſixty, and atan hundred years have twenty, allowing for 
humber forty.years: NoP will weterem mn Gogle .out-Merbuſelab, or = Gi 
fromthe longeſt livers, but make choice of the ſhorteſt of any wehfad.record- 


there be days in the year, was itanſlersloc 365-- And thus from gne ſtock 
of feven hundred years, multiplying ſtill by twenty, ve ſball find. ctheprodut 
to be one thouſe hun ty feven Rik WRmes ſixty 
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penal}, bur in ſome'way ztſ6.neceſſary', as ode :have: conceived of tran{la- 
ons, => cot finmed , \and had remained upon carth 
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}Lunary year they underſiand twelve revolations of the Moon, that is 354 
"days, eleven fewer then ia the Solaty year ; there will be no preat diffe- 
rence ; at leaſt not ſufficieft to convince or extenuate rhe queſtion. But'if 
by a Lunary year they mean one revolution of the Moon, that is, a monerh , 
they firſt incroduce a year never uſed by the Hebrews, in their Civil ac- 
compts; and what is delivered before of che Chaldean years ( as Xenophon' | 
gives a caution ) was only received i the Chronology of their Arts. Second-! | 
ly, they contradift the Scripeure, which makes a plain enumeration of many 
moneths in the account of the Deluge, for ſo itis exprefſed in the Text. 1n | 
the tenth moneth, inthe firſt duy of the moneth were the rops of the moun-/ | 
tains ſeen 2 Concordant whereunto is the relation of hamane Authors , | 
Inundationes plures fuere , prima novimeſiris innandlatio terrarum fub | X:nophon dz | 
priſco Ogyge. QJdeminiſſe hoc loco par ft peſt primum diluvinm Ogygs | Equivecis. | 
temporibus notatnm , cnn wwurn + amplins menſibus diem continna nox in- | $9975: | 
ambraſſet , Delon ante owns terras rattits folis ihuminarum ſorticaomque ex vo | 
nomen. And laſtly, they fall upon an abfurtity,for they make Exoch to be- 
ger children abour fix years of age. For whereas it is ſaid he begat Merhnſetch! 
ar 65, if we ſhall account every tonerh a year, he was at that rime ſone fix | 
years and an half, for-ſo many monethsare contained in thac ſpace of time. | 
Having thus declared how much CENTS lives conduced unto 
the populoſity of their kind, ourfecond foundation muſtbe the large ex-] - | 
rent of time, from nhe Creation unto the Deluge , that is kecveding nao | 
received computes about 1655 years) a loner time then hath paſſed ſince, 
the nativity of our Saviour-: and this we cannot but conceive ſufficient for! | 
a very large increaſe, if wedo'bur affirm what reaſonable enquirers will not 
deny: That cheearth mighrbeas populous in char number of years before 
the flood, as we ran manifeſt it was in the arhe number after. And whereas 
[there may be conceived ſome diſadvantage, in regard that at the Creation 
the original of mankind was in two perſons, but after the flood their pro- 
 pagation iſſued at leaſt fromfix ; againſt this we might very well fer the tengeh 
| of their lives before the flood, which were abbreviated after, and in ha{f chi 
ſpace contraQted into hundreds and threeſcores. Notwithſtanding co equa- | 
| hZeaccounts, we-will allow three huttdred. years, and To long a time as we | 
can manifeſt from the Scripture, There were four men at leaſt onkien 1» | 
children, 14am, Cain, Serh, and -Enos ; So ſhall we: fairly and favourably | 
proceed if weaftirm the world to have beenas popnlous in fixteen hundred ard 
tifty years before the flood, as it wavin thirteen hnadred after. Now how po- 
pulous and wn. 6 IE it was within this period of time, - we ſhall de- | | 
proce probabilities , and ſeveral teſtimonies of Sctipture and tbumane 
Authors. | - | 
And firſt, 'To- manifeſt the ſame neer thoſe =_ of thecarrh where the 

Ark is preſutted to have reſted, we have che relation of boly Scripture ac! 


counting the peniealopgy of "Cham and Sep, and iti this "faſt, four 
defeats aingh the tfion is earth in the days of Pe/zz, which time al- I 
though it were not upon common compute much above an hundred years, | 
yer were they at this time thiphtily increaſed. | Nor canwe well conceive it 
otherwiſe, if we conſider they began already to wander from their firſthabi- 
cation,and were able to attempr ſo mighty a wotk avthe building of a City 
anda Tower, whoſe topſhonld rexch unto'the heavens. Whereunto thete | 
{. was required no ſlender number: of perſons , if we __ 'the magaitude | 
thereof, expreſſed by fome, and congeived to be7 ris Belk ih Herodarns; 
and the tiulcitudesof people recorded atthe ereRing: of the like or inferiour 1 
{ructures4-for EY of Solomons Teinple there were threefcore 
Gadm—— thatcarried burdens, and fourſcote thouſand hewersin the | 
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{ mountains, beſide the chief of: his officers three thouſand and three hundreg ; 
and at the erecting of the Pyramids in the reign of King Cheops, as Herodotus 
reports,there were decem myriades, that is an hundred thouſand men. And 
though it be ſaid of rhe «4 gyprians, Porrum & cepe nefas violare & frangere | 
morſu.; yet did the ſummes expended in Garlick and Onyons amount unto no 
leſs then one thouſand fix hundred Talents. 

The firſt Monarchy or Kingdom:of Babylon is mentioned in Scripture under 
the foundation of Nimrod, which is alſo recorded in humane hiſtory ; as be- 
"*EFM fide Beroſus, in Diodorasand Faſtine, for Nimrod of the Scripcures is Belus | 
ay of of che Gentiles, and Afr. the ſame with Nis bis ſucceſſour, There is alſo 
were,” | mention ofdivers Cities, particularly of Njnivy and. Reſes expreſſed emphati- 

cally in the Texc to be a-great City. ge ts ARE 

. That other Countriesround-about were alſo peopled, appears by the Wars 
of the Monarchs of Aſſjria with the Batrians, Indians, Scythians eo Erhiopians, 
Armenians, Hyrcanians, Parthians, Perſians, Suſftans ; they vanquiſhing ( as 
| | Diedorus relateth ) + gypr,, Syria, and all Aſa minor, even from Boſphorus 
; unto Tanais. And it is ſaid, that Sexziramis in her expedition againſt the [x- 
| 4ans brought along with her the King of Arabia. About the ſame time ofthe 
Aſſyrian Monarchy, do Authors place that of the S5cienians in Greece , and 
ſoon after that of the Argives, and not very long atter, that of che Athenian; 
under Cecrops,. and withinour period aſſamed are hiſtorified many memora- 
ble ations of the Greeks, as the expedition of the Argonantes, with the moſt 


Tuvenal, 


B famous Wars of Thebesand Troy. - wn Ot 1 | | 
| \, That Canaanalſoand e/Egypr were well peopled far within this period, be- 
bdes their plancation by Cazaas and rain, appeareth from the hiſtory of 
Abraham, whoinleſs then 400 years after the Flood, journied from 2eſo- | 
| potamia unto CanagnandeEgypr,. both which he found well peopled and 
policied into. Kingdoms: whereinalſo in 430oyears, from threeſcore and ren 
perſons which-came with 7aceb into e/£gypr,he became a mighty Nation ; for 
if is ſaid, at their departure, there journeyed from Rhameſis to Sutcoth about 
| fix hundred thouſand on foot, that were men, beſides children. Now how 
"= populous the land frgm whence they came was, may be colle&ted not only 
from their ability in commanding ſuch ſubjetions and mighty powers under 
chem, bur from . & ſeveral accounts of that Kingdom delivered by Heroaoras, 
And how foon it was peopled, is evidencedfrom the pillar of their: King Ofris, 
with chis inſcription in Dioderss , thi pater eff: Saturnns deorum junior, ſum 
vero Ofyris rex qui totum peragravi orbem uſq, ad Indorum fines , ad eos 9uoqy| 
ſam profettus qui ſeptentrioni ſubjacent nſq; ad 1ſtri fontes, & alias partes uſq; 
| ,. |<4Oceannm.Now according unto the belt determinations O/hris was Miſraim, 
_ ny s [and Saturms e/Egyptinsthe ſame with Cham, after whoſe name egypt is 
SExyrine not only called in Scripture the land of Ham, but thus much is alſo teſtihed by 
were. Platarch , for in his Treatiſe de G/jride, be deliverethchat-c/£gypr was called 
Chamia a Chama Noe filio, that is trom Cham the. ſon of Noeh.;': And if ac- 
cording to the conſent of ancient Fathers, Adam was buried in the ſame place 
where Chriſt was crucifed, that, is Mount Calvary, the firſt man ranged far 
before the Food, and laid his bones many miles from thar.place, where its 
E preſumed. he receivedthem. . And this migration was the greater , if as the 
text Expreſſerh, he was caſt our,of the Eaſt-fide of Paradiſeto till the ground , 
| andas the Poſition of the Cherubins impliech; who were placed at the eaſt end 
| of the garden to keep him from the tree of life;. +} 6 
- That the extream and remote parts of theearth werc in this time inhabited 
|.is alſo induceable jrom the like teſtimonies; for. ( omitting che numeration | 
of Foſephns, and. the genealogies of the" Sons. of Noah) that 1raly was in- 
| | habired, appearerh from the Records of Livie, and Dionyſims, Halicarnaſſeus, \ 
| by _ the! 
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the ſtory of «/Eneas, Evander atid Fanns, whoin Anuins of Viterbo; #nd the 
Chorographers of 1raly, do make to be the ſame wich Noah, Thar Sicily was 
alſo peopled,is made out from the frequent meticion thereof in Homer, the Re- 
cords of Diodorys and others, but eſpecially ffom a retnarkable paſſage touch- 


| 
ed by Arttirs and Rantanus Biſhop of Laveriam, but fully exphined by Zho- 
mas Fazelliin his accurate Hiſtory of Sicily, that is,from an ancient inſctipti- 
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onina ſtoneat Payorms,expreſſed by him mics proper charaRers, and by a Sy- 
rianthus tranſJated, Nos :ft alins Deins preter nyurm Dent, no#t eff alins potens 
preter enudem Denin, neg; oft alins vittor pratey exndem ques colimus Dew : 
Hujus turru prefttins eff Sapha filius Eliphas, flii Eſau, fratris Jacob filis Lfanc, 
 filis Abraham 2 & tarri quidens ipfi nomen eft Baych, ſed turri haic proxime ne- | 
men eſt Pharath. The antiquity of che inhabitation of Spas is allo confirtne- | 
ble, not only from Bero/us in the plantation of 7 »bal, and a Ciry continning ' 
yerin his name ; but the ſtory,of Gerion,the travels of Herewles andhis pillats : ; 
and eſpecially a paſſage in Sryabo which advancerh unto the time of Ninws,thus | 
delivered in his fourch book. The Spaniards(ſaith be)affirm rhat they have had ; 
Lawsand Letrers above fix thouſand years; Now the Spaziard! or Theriavs ob- 
ſerving(as Xenophen hath delivered) Annum quadrimeſirem, four moneths unto | 
| a year,this compute will make ap 2000 ſolary years, which is abour the ſpace of | 
| cime from Szy4b,who lived in the days of Avgnftnr,unto tliercign of Airs. 
That Mauritania and the coaſt of Africd were peopled very foon,is the con- | i 
jecture of many wiſe men,and that by the Phexicians,who left their Countrey MY 
upon the invaſion of Canaan by the 1/raclites. For beſide the conformity of | 
the Punick or Carthaginian language with that of Phenicia, there is a preg- | 
|nantand very remarkable teſtimony heseof itt Procopizs, who in his ſecond ae | 
' bells vandalico, recorderh, that in a town of Aanritenia Tingitana, there was | 
,to be ſeen upon two white Columns inthe- Phenician language theſe enfning | 
| words 5 Nos Maurici ſumns qui fugimns a facie Fehnſchue fill Nwnis predate- | 
 7i5.The forturmce Iflands of Canaries were not unknown; for ſo doth Strabo in- | 
 terprer that fpeech in Homer of Proteus unto Menalans, ; | 


{ 
Sed te qua terre poſtremns terminns extat, | | 
Elyfiam in Campum caleflia nnmina ducunt. | 


) 


| Thelike might we affirm from credible hiſtories both of France and Germa- 
, »y, and probably alſo our of our own Countrey. For omitting the fabulous 
; and Trojan original delivered-by Feofrey of onmenth, and the expreſs text £1 
| of Scripture ; that che raceof 7apher did people the Ifles of the Gepriles; the 
' Brittiſh Original was ſo obſcure in Ceſars time,chat he affirmeth the Inland in- 
habicanrs were Aborigines, that is, ſuch asxeported that they had their be- 
ginning in the Iſland. That 7ye/49d our neighbour land was nor long time with- 
out Inhabitants, may be made probable by fandry accounts; alchough weabate | 
the Tradition of Bartholanus the Scyrhinn, whoarrived'there three hundred 
years after the flood,or the relation of Gira/dxs, that Ce/aria the daughter of 
Noah dwelt there before. $43 Eb ; | 

Now ſhould we call in the learned acconmt of Bochartar, deducing the anci- 
ent names of Countries from Phexiciars, who dy their plantations, diſcoveries, 
and fea negotiations, have left unto very many Countries,' Phenitian denomi- ! Bochart,Geog. 
nations ; the enquiry would be much ſorter, and if Spaix in the Phanician Sacr, patr. 2. 
Original, be bur che region'of Conirs, Lefitahia, or diets 7 che Countrey of | 
Almonds if  Byittanica were at firſt Baratavatz,or the land of Tim,and /beryia 
or Treland,were but Tbernee,ot the fartheſt habitation;and chefe namesimpoſed | 
and diſperſed by PhenicianColonics in their ſeveral navigations ; the Anziqui- | 
| ty of habitations might be more cleerly advanced. | 

_ 'Thus- 
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| ofall Ages. For neither in Heroddrms or T bencydides do we find any mention of 


formed within leſs then four hundred years after the flood. © 


| text, Leſt we be ſcatteredabroad upon the face of the carth. 


. | this truth; burthe certainty bereofler the Arichmetick of thelaſt day derermine; 


a dubious and opinative way.lt being reaſonable for every man to vary his opi- 
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| Thus though we have declared how largely the world was inhabited within 
he ſpace of 1300 years, yermult it: be conceived more populous then can be 


clearly evinced ; for a greater pare of the carch hath ever been peopled, then | | 
hach been known or deſcribed by Geographers,as will appear by the diſcoveries1 


Rome,nor in Prolomy of many parts of Emrope, Aſia or Africa. And becauſe 
many places we havedeclared of long plantation, of whoſe populofity not- 
withſtanding or memorable ations we have no ancient ſtory; if wemay con- 
jeRureof theſe by what we find related of others, we ſhall not need many 
words, noraſſume the half of 1300 years. And this we might illuſtrate from 
the mighty aRtsof che Aſſrians performed noclong after the flood; recorded 
by Zuſtine and Dioderus,who makes relation of expeditions by Armies more nu- 
merous then have been ever fince. For Ninns King of Afſyria brought againſt 
the Baftrians 700000 foot, 200000 horſe, 10600 Chariots. Semiramss his 
ſucceſſor led againſt the Indians 1 300000 foot, 500000 horſe, 100000 Cha- 
riots, and as many upon Camels: Andir is ſaid, Stewrobares the Indian King, 
met-her with greater forces then ſhe broughe againſt him, All which was per- 


Now it any.imagine the unity of their language did hinder their diſperſion 
before the flood, we. confeſs it fome hindrance at firſt, bur noc much after-|. 
ward. For though it might reſtrain their diſperſion, it conld not their popu- 
loſity ; which neceſſarily requireth tranſmigration and ewiſfion of Colonies, | 
as we read of Romans,Greeks,Phenicians in ages palt,and havebebeld examples 
thereof in our days. We may alſo obſerve that after the flood beforethe 
confuſion of tongues, men began to diſperſe : for it is ſaid, they journyed to- 
wards . the Eaſt - and the Scripture ir ſelf expreſſeth a neceſſity conceived: 
of their diſperſion, for the iatentof ereRing the Tower is ſo delivered in the 


Again, If any imagine the plantation of the earth more eaſie in regard of 
Navigation and ſhiping diſcovered ſince the floed, whereby the Iſlands and 
divided parts of theearth are now inhabiced ; he muſt conſider, that whether 
there were Iſlands or no before the flood, is not yer determined , and is with 
probability denied by very learned Authors. 

Laſtly,1f we ſhall fall into apprehenſion that it was leſs inhabited, becauſeir 
is ſaid-inthe ſix of Geneſis about a'120 years before the flood, and it came to 
paſs that when men began ro multiply upon the face of the earth. Beſide char 
this may be only meant of the race of Cain, it will not import they were not 
multiplied before,- but that they were at thattime plentifully encreaſed , for 
ſo is the ſame word uſed in other parts of Scripture. And fois it afterward in 
the 9 Chapter faid, that No«h began to be an husbandman, that is,he was ſo,or 
earneſtly performed the Acts thereof: ſo it is ſaid of our Saviour, that he began 
to calt chem out that boughr and ſold in the Temple, chat is, he aRually caſt 
them our,or with alacrity effeRedir. | | 

Thus havel declared my private and probable conceptions in the enquiry of 


and therefore expe no further belief then probability and reaſon.induce: Only 
delire men would not ſwallow dubioſities for certainties, and receive as Princi- 
ples points mainly controvertible; for we are to adhere unto things doubrfull in 


nion according co the variance of hisreaſon,and to affirm one day what he de- 
nied another.Wherein alchough at laſt we miſs of cruch , we dic notwirhſtand-. 
ing in harmleſs and inoffenſive errors,becauſe we adhere unto that, whereunto 

| 


the examen of our reaſons,and honeſt enquiries induce us. | 
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. | He next ſhall be of Eaſt and Weſt, that is, the proprieties and conditions 
aſcribed unto Regions reſpeQively unto chole ſituations; which hath been 
the obvious conception of Philoſophers and Geographers,magnifying the cqn- 
dicion' of Iedia, and the Eaſtern Countries, above the ſetting. and occidential 
Climates,fome aſcribing hereto the generation of gold, precious ſtones and ſpi- 
ces,others the civility and natural endowmentsof men; conceiving the bodies 
of. this ſituation ro reccivea ſpecial impreſſion from the firſt ſatates of the 
and ſome appropriate influence from hisaſcendent and oriental radiations. Bur 
cheſe proprieries affixed-nnto bodies, upon conſiderations deduced from Eaſt, 
Welt, or thoſe obſervable points of the ſphere, how ſpecious and plauſible ſo- 
ever, will not upon enquiry be juſtified fromſuch foundations: - hs | 
! . For co.ſpeak ſtriftly, there is no Eaſt and Welt in nature, nor are thoſe ab- 
ſoluteand invariable, bur reſpeRive and mutable points, according unto diffe- 
rent {ongicudes, or diſtant partsof habication, whereby they ſuffer many and | 
conſiderable-variations. For firſt, unto ſome the ſame part will be Eaſt or 


Welt in reſpe of one another,thar is,unto ſach as inhabic the ſame paralld,or | 
differently dwell from Eaſt toWeſt. Thus as unto Spain, Jzaly [yeth Eaſt unto | 
ltaly Greece,unto Greece Perſia,and unto Perſia (hina,ſo againunto the cour- | 
trey of China, Perfia lyeth Welt,unto Perſa Greece,unto Greece 1raly,and unto: 
Italy Spain. So that the ſame Countrey is ſometimes Eaft and ſometimes Welt : 
and Pers though Eaſt unto Greece, yetis it Welt unto Ching. - E 
Unto other hahirations the ſame point will be boch Eaſt and Weſt ; as unto| 
thoſe that are 4ncipodes or ſeated in points of the Globe diametrically oppoſed. 
So the Americans are Antipodal unto the »dians, and ſome-part of Indi is 
boch Eaſt and Weſt unto America, according as it ſhall be regarded from one| 
| ſide or the other, to the right or to the lefc, and ſetting our from any middle 
+ { point,cither by Eaſt or Weſt, the diſtance unto the place intendedis equal and | 
inthe ſame ſpace of time in naturealſo performable. OE, 5 
1 --Foehird that have hePoles for their vertex, or dwell in the politionof a 
| | parallel ſphere, there will be neither Eaſt nor Welt,/at leaſt the greaeſt part of 
the.year. Forif (as the name Orienral implyeth ) they ſhall account that parc 
co be Eaſt where ever the Sun ariſerh, or that Weſt where the-Sun is occidental 
| or ſetterh;almoſt half the year they have neither.the one nar the other. For half 
che year it is belowgheir Horizon, and the other balf ic is contioually above ir, 
and circling round about them interſeerh.qor the Hora Ie leaverh any | 
part for this compute. And if ( which will ſeem very, rezſqnable ) that parc ' 
ſhould be termed the Eaſtern point, where the Fun at &quinox,and hut once in = 
the year ariſeth, yer will this alſo diſturb che cardinal accounts, nor will it wich 
propriety admir char aggiſtion. For chat ſurely cannot be: accounted Ealt | 
which hath che South Gdes ; which notwithſtanding this poſitionmuſt 
have.For if unto ſuch under the Pole,chat be only North which isabove 
| them, that muſt be Southerly which is below chem ; which isall the other porgi- | E 
on of the Globe, beſide that part poſſeſſed by chem. And thus theſe points 'of 
; Eat and Welt being not abſolute ip any, reſpettivein ſome, acid not at all re- 
| Jating unto others ; we cannot hereoneſtabliſhſo general conſderations, nor 
! reaſonably erect ſuch immutable flneynngen ſo unſtable Nao, 2 
} m2 ow 
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Enquiries into Vulgar Boox 6. 
Now the ground that begat or promoted this conceit, was firſt a miſtake in 
the apprehenſion of Eaſt and Welt, conſidering thereof as of the North and 
South, and computing by theſe as invariably asby the ocher; but herein, upon 
ſecond thoughesrhere is a great diſparity. For the North and Southern Pole, 
are theinvariableterms of gbat Axis whereon the heavens do move ; and are 
therefore incommunicable and fixed points; whereof the oneis not appre- 
henſible in the other. Bur with Eaſt and Weltitis quite otherwiſe; for the re- 
| volution of the Orbs being made upon the Poles of North and South, all other 


{ Eaſt. And ſo if where the Sun ariſeth, that part be rermed Eaſt,every babicacion 


| or Fp4i# more fruitfull then Hi/paxiols or golden Caſtle; in as muchas the Sun 


| be more fruirfulthen it ſelf : For 1#di4 ismore fertile then Spain, becauſe more 


{is leſs fruitful then 'that Countrey , which a leſs fertile Countrey then ic ſelf 
jexcelleth. + | 


1 which being <quidiſtane from thecarch, andequally removed in the Eaſt as in 


| taken notice, and Sca/iger hat 
forſaken Gyan of the Sun, find to (Wye che effe& have recurred unco the 
_ | iuflgence of the ſtars, | 


| roapprehend thoſe ſtars peculiarly glance on us, who muſ of neceſlity carry 
1 al Gounerics, unto- wars Jock revolution and |: 


| we impute unto the aftion of the Sun , muſt ſurely have nearer and more 


| iminediate cauſes then rhac Luminary. And chef place in thepropriety | 
.| of clime, or condition of ſoil wherein wi Ara , we ſhall more rea- 
| ſonably proceed, then they who aſcribe rhe aQRivity of the Sun, 
| Whoſe revolution being regular, ithath no r nor efficacy peculiar from 


points about the Axis are mutable ; and whereſvever thereinthe Eaſt-point be 
determined ; by fucceſlion of parts in one revolution every point 'becomerh 


differing in longitude, will have this point alſo different ; in as much as the Sun 
ſucceſſively arifeth unto every one. | C Okt 

The ſecond ground, although'it depend upon the former,approachech near- 
er the effe& ; and that is the efficacy of the Sun, ſet our and divided according 
to priority of aſcent ; whereby hisinfluence is conceived more favourable unto 
one Countrey then another,and to felicitate 7vdis more then any after. Buc 
hereby we catinot ayoid abſurdities,and ſuch as infer effes controuble by our 
ſeaſes.For firſt, by the fame reaſon that we affirm the /»d;e»richer then the .4- 
merican, the American will alſo be niore plentiful thenthe /ndiax, and England 


ariſeth unto the one ſooner then the other : and fo accouncably unto any 
Nation ſubje&ted unto the fame parallel, or with'a conſiderable diverſity of 
longitude fromeach other. © h ONES 

Secondly, An unfufferable abſardity will enſue : for thereby a Country may 


Eaſt, and charthe Sun ariſeth firſt unco ir : Spaiv likewiſe by the ſame rea- 
ſon more fraitfull-then America , and Americs then India: fo that: Spain 


Laſtly, If we'tonceive the Sun hath any advantage by priority of aſcent, 
or makes thereby one Country more happy then another, we introduce in- 
juſtifiable determinations, and impoſe a natural parcialiry on that Luminary, 
the Welt, his Power and Efficacyin both places muſt be equal, as Boerix hath | | 
ith graphically declared. Some have therefore | 


making their aRivities National, and appropriating 
ular tegjots. $6 Cardan conceiveth the tail of Ur/z 


their Powers unto particu | 
Major peculiarly reſpeRerh aps : whiereras indeed once in 24 hours it alſo 
abſolveth irs courſe over Afa and Amirice. Andtherefore it will net be cafie 


'# common eyeand regard unto all 


vercicity 1s alſo common: — / | 
' The effcQstherefore or different produRions in ſeveral Countries, which 


irs orientaliry, bur equally diſperſeth his beams, unto all which equally, andin 
the fame reſtriQion, recerve his luſtre. And being an univerſal and indefinite 
agent, the effe&s or produQions we behold; receive not their circle from his 


cauſality,but are determined by the principles of the place,or qualities of that | 
; | | __ 


3 Bee 
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region which admits them. And thisisevident nor only in gemms, minerals, 
and mercals, but obſervable in planes and animals; whereot ſome are com- 
mon unto many Countries, forme peculiar umoone , ſome not communicable | _.. 
unto another. For the hand of God-that firſt created theearth, hath with hows pro 
variety diſpoſed che principlesof all chings , wiſely contriving them in their | ferent com- 
proper ſeminaries; and where they beſt maintain the intention of their ſpecies, | modities of 
whereofif they have not a concurrence,” and be not lodged in a convenient | ſ<v*'2! Coun- 
matrix, they are not excited by the efficacy of the Sun ; or failing in | *** 

icular cauſes, receive a relief or ſufficient promotion from the univer- 

fall, For although ſuperiour powers co-operate with inferiour aRivities , 
and may . ( as fone conceive) carry a ſtroke inthe plaſtick and formative 
draught of all things, yet do their decerminations belong unto particular 
agents, and are defined fromtheir proper principles. Thus the 'Sun which 
wich us is fruitfull in the generation of Frogs, Toadsand Serpents, to this ef- 
fe& proves impotent in our neighbour Iſland ; wherein as in all other car. 
rying a.common aſpeR, ir concurreth bur unto prediſpoſed effets; and only 
ſuſcitates thoſe forms, whoſe dererminations are ſeminal, and procced fromthe 
1dea of themſelves. . yh 
| Now whereas there be many obſervations concerning Eaſt, and divers con- 
| ſiderations of Arc which ſeem coextoll the quality of that point, ifrightly 
; underſtood they do not really, promote it. That che Aſtrologer takes ac- 
' count of nativities from the Aſcendenc, that is, the firſt houſe of the heavens, 
; whoſe beginning is coward the Eaſt,ic doth not advancagethe conceic. For, he | wt, a gro- 
 eſtabliſherh-not his Judgement ypon the orientality chereof, but conſidereth | logical jadge-| 
therein his firſt aſcent above the Horizon 3-at which timeirs efficacy becomes | mencs upon | 
obſervable,and is conceived co have the fignification of life, and to reſpe& the | Nativicies be 
condition 'ofall things, which at the ſame time ariſe from their cauſes, and aſ- —_— 
 cend to their Horizon with it. Now thisaſcenſion indeed falls our reſpeRively Fj 
in the Eaſt: bur as we have delivered before, in ſome poſitions there is no 
Eaſtern point from whence to computetheſe aſcentions. So-is it ina parallet 
ſphere: for unto them ſix houſes are continually depreſled,and fix never ele- 
vated : and the planets themſelves , whoſe revolutions are of more ſpeed, and 
| influenees of higher conſideration, muſt find in that place a very imperfe& 
. regard ; for half their period they abſolve above, and half beneath the Hori- 

zon. And fo for fix years, no mancan have the happineſs to be born under 
| ?upiter and for fifteen together all muſt eſcape. the aſcendent dominion of 
Saturn. - | ; 

That Ariftotle in his Politicks , commends. the ficuation of a City which 
is opert towards the Eaſt, and admitrethy che raics of the riſing Sun, there- 
by is implied no more particular efficacy then in the Weſt : Bur char poſition 
is commended, in regard the damps and vaptorous cxbalations ingendered in | 
the abſence of the Sun, are by his retarnjag raiesche ſooner diſpelied.; and £1 
men thereby more early enjoy a clear and healthy habirarion. Upon the like EE 
conſiderations it is, that Marcxs Varro commenderh/the fame fituation, and | 5, ,,'z,g:a. - 
expoſecth his-farm unto the equinoxiall aſcegr of the Sun,and that Palladins ad- 
viſeth the front of his edifice ſhould ſo reſpe& theSourh, that in the firk angle 
it receivethe riſing raies ofthe winter Sun, and decline a little from the winter 
ſetting thereof. And concordant hereunto is the inſtruction of Coluwells | 
De poſstione ville : which he contriveth into Summer and Winter habitacions, 
ordering that the Winter lodgings regard the Winter aſcent of che Sun, that is 
South-Eaſt ; .and the rooms of repaſt at ſupper, the Aquinoxiall ſer- 
ing thereof, that is the Welt : that the Summer lodgings regard the 
Z£quinoxial Meridian : but the-rooms of cznation in the Summer ., he 
| obverts unto the Winter aſcent, that is , South-Eaſt ; andthe Balnearies 
or 
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| or bathing places, that they way remain under the Sun uatill evening, be ex- 


poſeth unto the Summer ſetting, thatis, North-Weſt, in all which although 
the Cardinal points beintroduccd, yet is the conſideration Solary,and only de- 
rermined/unto the aſpect or viſible reception of che Sun. + 

wand: Mahomerans in theſe and-our neighbour parts are obſerved to uſe 
ſome geſtures towards the Eaſt, as at their benediftion., and the killing of 
their meat. ' And though many ignorant ſpeRators, and not a few of the 
aRors' conceive ſome Magick or myſterie therein, yet is the Ceremony only | 


| Turkie.Wherein notwithſtanding there is oo Oriental reſpe& ; for with che 


| | . Fourthly, Whereas in the ordering of the Camp of Iſrael A the Eaſt quarter 


| Topical; and in a memorial relation 'unto a place they honour. So the Jews 
do carry a reſpe&t and caſt aneye upon ferxſalem: for which praQice they 
arenot without the example: of their foretathers, and the encouragement of 
heir wife King zFor ſo it is faidthat Daniel went into his houte, and his 
windows being opened towards ferxſaley, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times aday, and prayed. So is it expreſſed: in-rhe prayer of Solomon, What 
prayer' or ſapplication ſoever be made by any man, which ſhall ſpread forth 
his bands towards this houſe :- if thy people go-out to bartell, and ſhall pray 
untoitfie Lord:rowards che Cicy which thow' haſt choſen, and: toward the 


| houſe which I have choſen to build for thy Name , then hear thou-in heaven 


their--prayer-and: their ſupplication, and maintain their cauſe. - Now the ob- 
ſervation hereof unto the: Jews that are diſperſed Weſtward, and ſuch as 
moſt converſe wich us , direterh rheir regard unto the Eaſt : But the words 
of Solomon are appliable unto all-qudrters of Heaven:: and by the:Jews of the 
Eaſt-and' South muſt: be regarded in/a- contrary: poſition. © So Daniel in 
Babyles looking toward fer»ſalem had: his face. roward che Weſt. So the 
Jews/in their own land looked :upon- it from all quarters. For the: Tribe of 
?adabbebeld'ir tothe North : - Mfznafſes, Zabnlon; and Neptba{i unto the 
South: -Rewben and Gad unto the: Wett'; only che:!Tribe of Dax-regarded it 
dire&ly or to the due Eaſt.. So when it. is faid., when you ſee a cloud 
riſe out of rhe Weſt, you ſay there cometh a' ſhowr , and ſo ic is, 
the obſervation was reſpeRive unto {adea : nor is: this a reaſonable illation | 
inallorher Nations: whatſoever: For the Sea lay weſt unto thar Countrey , 
and the winds brought rain from that quarter ;\'But rhis conſideration can- | 
not. be- transferred unto! /»dia or China, which have a vaſt Sea Eaſtward, | 
and 'a:vaſter Continent toward: the; Weſt. So likewiſe when it is faid in | 
the vulgar Tranſlation, Gold cometh out of che North iis no reaſonable in- 


ducement unto us and many other Countries, from ſome particular mines ſep- | 


*| tentrionall unto his ſituation, to ſearch after that mettal in cold and Northern i 


regions; which we. moſt plentifully. diſcover in hor and Southern habitacions. 
For the Mahometans, as they partake with all Religions in-ſomethins, ſo 
they imiatethe Jew in this. Foro their obſerved geſtures, rhey hold re- 
gard unto Aecha and Medine Talnabi, two Cidicsin Arabia falix; where 
their Prophet was:born and buried; whither they. perform their pilgrimages : 
and from whencethey expect he- ſhould: return again. And therefore they 
dire& their faces unto theſe parts; which untothe Mahomertans of Barbary | 
and-e/£gypr lic Eaſt, and are in ſome point thereof unto many other parts of | 


ſame-devotion on the other fide they regard theſe parts coward the Weſt,and | 
ſo-with - variety whereſoever they are ſeated, contorming unto the ground of | 
their conception. C2061 | 


is :appointed unto the nobleſt Tribe, that is the Tribe of /#dah, according 


[to che command of God, In the Eaſt-fide roward the riſing of the Sun, | 


ſhall the Standard of the Tribe of 7#dab pitch : it doth not peculiarly excoll 


chat-point. . For herein the Eaſt is not co be taken ſtrictly; but as ic fignitieth 
or 
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or implieth the foremoſt place, for F4dah had the Van, and many, Countries 
through which they paſſed were ſeated Eaſterly unto them. Thus much is im- | 
plied by the Original, and expreſſed by Tranſlations which firitly conform 
thereto:So 7 remelins and 7unins,Caſtra habentium ab anteriore parte Orientem: | 
verſus, vexillum eſto caſtroruns Fude ; ſo hath R. Solomon Jarchi expounded 
it, the foremoſt or before, is the Eaſt quarter, and the Welt is called behind. 
And upon this interpretation may all be falved that is alleageable againſt it. 
For if the tribe of 7#dah were to pitch before the Tabernacle ar the Eaſt, and | 
yer to march firſt, as is commanded, Namb. 10. there muſt enſue a dil- 
order in the Camp, nor could they conveniently obſerve the execution there- 
of , For when they ſer out from Aount Sinah where the Command was de- 
livered, they made Northward unto Richmah , from Riſſah unto Exiongaber 
about fourteen ſtations they marched South : From Almon Diblathaim 
| chrough che mountains of Tabarim and plains of Aſoab towards fordan the 
| face of their march was Weſt : So thatif 7-dab were ſtrictly to pitchin the 
{ Eaſt of che Tabernacle, every night he encamped in the Rear: And if ( as | 
ſome conceive ) -the whole Camp could nor be leſs then twelve miles long, it 
had been prepoſterous for him to have marched foremoſt ; or ſet out firſt who 
was moſt remote from the place to be approached, | 

Fiftly, Thac Learning, Civility and Arcs had their beginning in the Eaſt 
ic i$not imputable either to the action of the Sun, or its Orientality , but|4....z. 
the firſt plantation of Manin thoſe parts ; which unto Burope docarry the| Ark reſted as 
reipe& of Eaſt.. For on the mountains of Ararat, that is part of the hill Tax- | ſome think, 
ras, between the Eaſt-Indies and Scythia, as Sir 7. Raleigh accounts it, the | 
Ark of Noah reſted ; from the Eaſt they travelled that buile the Tower of 
Babel: from thence they were diſperſed and ſucceſlively enlarged, and Learn- 
ing, good Arts, and all Civility communicated. The progreſſion whereof was 
very ſenfible ; and if we conſider the diſtance of time betweenthe confuſion 
of Babel, and the Civility of many parts now eminent therein, it travelled 
late and ſlowly into our quarters. For notwithſtanding the learning of Bardes 
and Draides of elder times, he that ſhall peruſe that work of Tacitus de mo- 
ribus Germaitoram, may eaſily diſcern how little Civility two thouſand years 
had wrought upon that Nation: the like he may obſerve concerning our | 
ſelves, from the ſame Author in the life of Agricola, and more direQtly from 
Strabo ; who tothe diſhonour of our Predeceſſors, andthe difparagemient 
of thoſe that glory in che Antiquity of their Anceſtors, affirmeth the Britains 
_ ſo ſimple,that choughithey abounded in Milk, they hadnot the Artifice of 

zheeſe. 

Laſtly, That the Globeir ſelf is by Coſmographers divided into Eaſt and 
Weſt, accounting from the firſt Meridian, it doth not eſtabliſh this conceit. For 
thac diviſion is nor naturally founded, bur arrificially ſet down,and by agree- 
ment; as the apreſt terms to define or commenſurate the longitude of places. 
Thusthe ancient Coſmographers do place the diviſion of the Eaſt and Weſtern 
|Hemiſphere, char is the firſt term of longitude in the Canary or fortunare 
Iflands; conceiving theſe parts the extreameſt habitations Weltward : -But 
the Moderns have alcered that term, and tranſlated ir unto the Azores or 
Iflandsof Saint. ALichael; and that upon a plauſible conceit of the ſmall or in- $ 
ſenſible variation:of the Compaſs in thoſe parts,: wherein nevertheleſs , and 
though upon ſecond invention, they proceed upon a common and no appropri- 
ate foundation; for even in that Meridian farther North'6r S6uth che Compaſs 
obſervably varieth ; and therearealſo other places wherein ir'varieth not, as 
| Alphonſo and Rodvriges de Lago will have it about Capo de las Agnllas inAfrs- 
4 ; as Mawroljcus affirmerh inthe ſhore of Peleponeſusin Europe : andas 
Gilbertusaverrech, in the midſt of great regions, in moſt partsof the _ : 
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| How <#gy2t 


ficſt became 
firm land. 


+ . | ſed;was raiſed atlaſtinto a firm and habitableCountrey:Thelike opinion he held 


| 


| were many ii 


| 
| teſechen choad diſrees x5 amen rant ghoſe delivered by Plizy. All which con- | 
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Caay., VIIL 
of the River Nilus. 


Ereof CLP and under general conſent many opinions are pal- 

. fant, which nacrwithſtandingupon due cxaminacion,do admit of:doubr or | - 
refiriftion. Iris generally eſteemed, andby moſt unco. our days received, that 
the River of Nil#s hath ſeven oftiaries; that js, by ſeven Chanels disburdneth 
itſelf into the $ea. Wherein git pa very thac we find no.concurrent 
determination of ages paſt, anda poſicive and [undeniable refuce of cheſe pre- 
ſenc;the affirmative is mutable,and-muſt not be received withour all limicatiog. 
For ſome, from-whom we receive the greateſt illuſtrations of Antiquity , | - 
bare made no mention hereof : $0. Hemer harh-given no number of its Chan- 
nels,nor ſo much as the game thereofin uſe with all Hiſtorians. E ratoftents in 

his deſcription of £gype bach likewiſe paſſed chem over. Arifotle is ſo indi- 
ſtin& in their names and numbers, that in che firſt of ereorshe plainly affirm- 
eth the Region of ge ( which we elteemthe atciencelt Nation in che 
world -): was a meer-gain Wo ,and thac by the ferling of mud and limous | 
maſter brought, down by the River N5lxs, that which was at firſt acontinued 


of Heotia Pains, that by the floads of T anais and earth brought down there-| 
by, it grew obſerfably ſhallower in his days, and would in proceſs of time 
decome a firm land; - And though his conjeRure be. not as yet fulfilled ,yetis 
the like abſeryablein-the River Gibox, a branch of Enpbrates and River. of Pa- | 
radiſe ; which having i in former Ages diſcharged i ſelf into the Perſian Sea , 
doth ac preſearfallſhore ; beingloſt i in the lakes of Cha/dea, and bath lefc be: 
largeand coghkderable part of dry land. 
cha « ext cn yn vere rt deliver chemſens Toes 
in his Eurerpe $ Mention of ſeven; areleſly of two t | 
thac is Bolbstiuhaw, and Bucolicans.; for theſe, Pore be, 2 not the necural 
euzrents, bur. made by Art.for ſome occaſional convenience. Straby in his Ge. 
ogriphy naming bac two, Pclenfrecum and C anopicnm;plainly afficmeth there 
ſeven; Inter hec alia quingue,&c.Thereare{ ſaich he ) | - 
many remarkable; towns within the currents of Nile , eſpecially fuch which 
havegiven the pgates /unco the oſtiaries thereof, not unto all, or they are. 
eleven, and four beſides, but unto ſeven and moſt conſiderable : ova is Cano- 


proww, | Balbidinaniy 'Selemnerionm, Stbengeticum, Pharniticam, 1Mendeſo _ 


Tuvriticun * ard PMnſimm : "wherein to make up. the number-;; 
the -arcidacial. : of Heiredatys is: accounted. Prolomy ane/£gyp on get and 
born-at ch6- Peiwffian mouth of Asle,in his ron es, maketh.nme.: and in 
etbird Mapiof "ge nave their mouths prefixed their ſeveral names ; 
Hleraclearicanyy rBolbierinnm, Sebexn Proiptum, Diolcos, Parbmeticum, 
W { ; wherein notwithlandingtbere are no 


Salily: As Gar Garcher accord not Either in_name'or 
the of Maginurede Oftiornts Nil 

hers is get feriptores diſcordant. | 

eographers a eredo much abate of this number, for as 

ndother Cree ages now bur chtee or four mouths there- 

eh t:1y88u5 long ago, and Belloning ſince, both occular ebqui- 


$ 4AYe a For below. Cairo, the River-divides:ic elf] 
, whereof two makothe chief and navigable Rreams, the| * 
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one running'to Pe/uſium of the Ancients, and now Damiata z the other unto | | 
C anopium, and now Roſcerta, the other two, ſaith Mr. Sa»dys,do run between | 5214 Relation, 
theſe ; bur poor in water. Of-thoſe ſeven mentioned by Heroderys, andtholſe | 
nine by Prolomy, theſe are all licoatd either ſee or hear of. Which: much con- | 
firmeth the celtimony of the Biſhop of Tyre,a diligent and ocular Enquirer ; | 
who in his holy war doth thus deliver himſelf. We wonder much ar the An- | 
cients, who aſligned ſeven mouths unto'N3/ss: which we can'no otherwiſe 
ſalve, then that by proceſs of time, the face of places is altered; and theriver ; 
\eher - his chanels ; or that our fore-fathers did never obtaina true accounc 
thereof, -» + © ett 
And therefore when it is ſaid in holy Scripture, The Lord ſhall utterly de- 
ſtroy therongue of: the ££yyprian ſea, and with his mighty wind he ſhall 
ſhake his'hand over theriver, and ſhall ſmice it in the feven ſtreams, and | 
make men go over dry-ſhod. If this expreſſion concerneth the river Ni#s, 
it muſt only reſpect the ſeven principal ftreams, Bur the place is very ob- 
| ſcure, and whether thereby be not meant che river Zxphrates, is not without 
good controverkie , as is colſetible from the ſabſequene words ; And} 
there fhall' be-an high way for the remnant of his people, that ſhall be lefr| 
from. Aſſri4, and fromthe bare naniv River, emphatically ſignifying Ex- RISE 
phrares, andthereby the diviſion of the 4ſſrias Empire inco many fradtions, | * -T = 
whicb mighr. facilitate their return : as Gror5#s bathobſerved; and ismore| tcr.2.13,43, | 
plainly madeour, if the Apocrypha of E/aras,and thar of the Apocalyps have 47- 
any relation hereto. | = | Apoc,16.12, 
- Laſtly, Whatever .-wasor is their number, the contrivers of Cards-and: 
{ Maps afford us, no aſſurance or conſtant deſcription therein.” - For whereas 
Prolomy hath ſet forth nine, Hondias in his Map of Africa, makes bureight, 
andin chat of Exropeten. Orrelizsin the Map of the T »rki/þ Empire, ſetteth 
down eight, -in that of e/£gypr eleven, and Maginns in his Map of that 
Countrey hath obſerved rhe ſame namber. And if we enquire farther, we: 
ſhall find the ſame diverſity and diſcord indivers others: pat, F 
Thus may. we perceive that this. account was differently related by the' 
Ancients, that it-is undeniably rejected by che:Moderns, and mult be warily 
received'by any. For if wereceive them all*into account, they were more 
then ſeven, if only the nacural (luces, they were fewer ; and however we re- 
ceive chem;there is no agreeable and conſtant defcription thereof, - Andthere- 
fore how reaſonable it is co.draw continual and durable deduRions from alte- | 
'rable and unceertain foundations, let then confider who make the gates of 
T hebes, and the mouths pf his: River a conſtancand continued Periphraſis for 
this number , and in cheir Poerical expreſſions do give the River rhat Epithire 
unto this day. + tt 4 | | + my 
- ThefameRiver is alfoaccounted the greateſt of the earth, calted therefore 
Flaviorum pater, and totins Orbis maximns, by Ortelins : If this berrue, 
many _ muſt he: correted, or-the' retations of divers good Authors re- | 
NOUNnced.”-. 6 | de hob bx 
_ For firſts; In the deliniations of many Mapsof Africa, the River Niger ex- 
{ ceedethic about ten degrees indength, that is, no lefs then ſix: hundred miles. 
For arifing beyond the or it maketh Norchward almoſt r5 degrees, and 
| defleQing after Weſtward," without 'Meanders.,- continueth a Rraic courſe 
abour 40 degrees ; and at lengrb- wich many great currents diſ-burdenech ic . 
ſelf inco. the Occidental Ocean. Again, if we credir the deſcriptions of good 
Authors, other Rivers excellic in leagth,or breadth, or boch, Arrianus in 
us biſtory of Alexander,afligneth the firſt place unro the River Ganges; which 
traly according unco latter relations, if not inlength, yer in breadch and depch 
may-be granted-co exceld ic. For che magnitude of Ns confiſterh in the | 
tos XR dimenſion - 
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| diſcovery of no; man had ſera period. - And this an uſual way: to give the 
ſuperlative unto things of eminency in any kind ; and when athing is very 
| greac, preſently to define it tobe the greateſt of all. Whereas indeed Super- 


| firſt macter, andche affeionsof thar which is next; 


| 


| | River Nia Zaire do overflow; and ſo do the Rivers beyond the moun- 


. | greateſt in the world, thar is the River Oreg/iaxtin'the ſameconcinent, which 


| andidrawn to'a proverbial obſcurity 7 the opinion thercof became wichour | 
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| dimenſion of, longitude, [andis inconſiderable-in:the- other, what ſtream it 
| maintainerch beyond Syexe or Aſn, and fo forward unto its original , relations 

are very: iraperfe&; but below theſe places; and farther: removed from the |' 
' head; the current is but narrow, and we readiin the" Hiſtory of the Turks, 
the Tartar horſemen of Selimns, ſwam over the Nile from Cairo, 'to meer 
the forces of Tonombens. Baptiſta Scortia exprelly creating hereof, prefer. 
etch the River of Plate in America; «s hath delivered, fal- 


for thar as Aaffe 
teth into the Ocean in the latitude of forty leagnes;/ and with thar ſource and 
that men ar Sea do taſte freſh water, betore they approactliſo-near as to 


diſcover the land. So is it exceeded by chat which by Carden istermed the | 


| as Haginss delivererh, hath been navigated 6000 miles; and opens'in a chanel 
of ninety leagues broad ; ſo thar, as eſcoſta,an ocular witneſs recordeth, they 
that ſail in the middle,can make no land of either ſide; © 

Now the gronnd of this aſſertion was ſurely the magnifying eſteem of the 
Ancients, arifing from the indiſcovery of its. head.” | For as things unknown 
ſeem greater then-they are, and are uſually received with amplifications above 
 their-nacure;.ſo might ic alſo be with this River, whoſe head being unknown 


bounds ;- and men muſt needs-conceir a large exrent' of that ro-which the 


latives are difficulc; whereof there being but'one in every kind, their derer- 
minationsare dangerous, and-muſt not be made without great circumſpeRion. 
So'the-City. of Kowe is magnified by che Latines to be the greareſt of the 
earth; but time and Geography inform us, thar («iro is bigger, and Quin/ay 
in-Chivafar exceedeth both. So is Olympus extolled by the Greeks asan hill ar- 
taining unto heaven, buc the enlarged Geography of afrertimes, makes ſlight 
account hereof, when chey diſcourſe of Anderin Pers,or Teneriffaitfthe Cana 
ries. $0 have all ue we -and moſt are ſtill ready to ſwear, the Wren | 
is the leaſt of Birds; yet the (diſcoveries; of Americas, and even of our own 

Plantations have ſhewed us one: far leſs ; that is, the Humbird, not much ex- 
 ceeding a Beetle. And truly, for the leaſt and greateſt, the higbeſt and the | 
loweſt of every kind,as it is very difficult todefine-them in viſible things; ſo is+ 
itcounderſtand inchings inviſible. ' This is no. caficlefſon ro comprehend the | 


bur impoſſible truly to comprehend God, who indeedis all chings, ' For things 
asthey ariſe, unto perfeRion-, and: approach tintoGod, 'or deſcend to im po 
fetion, and draw nearer unto nothing, fall both imperfeRtly incg-our appre- | 
henfions; che one being too weak for our conception, cur conception too weak 


neighbour-unco [nothing, | 


Thirdly, Div s conceptions there are-concernit irs increment or innnda- 
tion. The firſt unwarily opinions, thar Aneneren or annual overflowingis| 


proper unto Ni/e,and nor agreeableumoany other River; which noewitſtand-: 
ing is common unto many Currents of Africs;:: For abourthe ſame time the 


tains of the Moon, as Suews, and Spirito Sexo; And nor only theſein Africe, 
bur ſome alſo in Exrope and Afa;for ſoicis reported of Menanin'india,and fo 
doth Boreroreport of Dxine in Livonia; and the ſame is allo obſervable in the 


| River Forde in Zades; for ſoisitdelivered, that: ferdan overfloweth all his| 


banks 'm the time of harveſt. 


' The effeR indeed is wondeefullin all, andchbezuſes ſurely beſt refolvable 
from obſervations made in the Countries chemſelves, :the parcs through which 
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| 


| later diſcoveries affirm they are not only in 4/ia and Africa, but very fre- 


| 


| | re - and when T heodorws tranflaterh that: part of his, Cormne Thanns &- Scom- 


— — —— 


only referred: it unto the Providence:.of God, and his feeret. manuduRion. of | | 
The cauſeof 


alledged by Diodorus, Seneca, Strabo and others, is allowable; that the inunda- can; poo 


Ebuſus or Eviſa,anlſland near Majorcs upon the coaſt of Spdin. With thele 
apprehenſions do the eyes of neighbour SpeRators behold e/£rn4, theflaming | | 
mountain in Ficil;a;; but Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain-in | me 
I{land : a more remarkable one in 7 eneriffa of the Canaries, and/many Yulca- | 
no's or fiery Hils elſewhere. Thus Crocodiles were thoughe to be peculiar 
unto N':le,and the optnion ſo poſſeſſed Alexander, that when he had diſcover- | 
ed ſomein Gevges, he fell upon conceit he had found the head of Nilus ; but - 


quent in ſome rivers of America. I Fe 

Another opinion confineth its Inundation, and poſitively.affirmeth, it con- 
ſtangly encreaſeth the ſevenceenth day of June ; wherein-perhaps a larger | 
form of ſpeech were ſafer, then that which. puncually prefixech a conſtant 
day thereto. For this expreſlion is different from that of the: Ancients, as 
Herodotus, Diodorns, Seneca, &c. delivering only that it happenetþ abour the 
entrance of the Sun into Cancer , wherein they warily deliver themſelves , 
and reſerve, a reaſonable latitude. So when. Hippocrates ſaith, Sub Cane & 
ante Canem difficiles ſunt purgationes : There isa laticude of days compriſed 
therein ; for under zhe Dog-itar he containerh ' not only the day of its al- 
cent, but many following, and ſome ten days preceding. So Ariftetle deli 
vers the affeQions of animals : with the wary terms of Circa, & magna ex par- 


Nonas, rendersit ?#2i: initio ;* becauſe that expoſition affordeth the laticude of 

divers days : For affirmingit happeneth before the Nones ; he alloweth but 

one day, that-isthe Calends,; for inthe Rowan account, the ſecond day is the 

fourth of the Nones of June. - all 
Again, Werethe day definitive,it had prevented the deluſion of the devil, | 

nor could he bave gained applauſe by its predition ; who notwithltanding(as | 

Athanafins in the lifz of Anthony relateth) to magnifie -his knowledge in | | | 
| Nn2 things'. _ 


j 
} 
} 
bri menſe Februario poſt Idas, pariunt Tunio ante Nonas : Scaliger for ante | 
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things to come; when he perceived the rains to fall in /£rhiopia, would preſage 
: unto the c/£gyptiansrhe Lay of its inundation. And this wouldalſo make uſeleſs 
thac natural experiment obſerved in earth or ſand about the River, by che 
| weight whereof (asgood Authors report Jthey have uaco this day a knowledge 
of its encreaſe. 
- Laſtly, Ir is not reaſonable from variable and unſtable cauſes, ro derive a fix- 
4 


ed and conſtant effet, and ſuch arethe cauſes of rhis inundation , which can- 
} |'not indeed be regular ,and therefore their effeRs nor prognoſticable like Eclip- 
| fes. Fordeperiding upon the clouds and deſcent of ſhowers in e-Erhiopia, 
; which have their generation frpm vaporous exbalations, they muſt ſubmic 
their exiſtence unto contingencies, and endure anticipation and receſsion from 
1 the movable condition of cheircauſes. Andtherefore ſome years there hath 
4 been no encreaſe atall, as ſome conceivein cheyears of Famin under Pharaoh, 
| | as Seneca, and divers relate of the eleventh year of Cleopatra, nor nineyears 
| rogethier,as is teſtified by Cl:fthenes.Some years it hath alſo retarded, and came 
| far later then'vſually it was expeRted, as according to Sozomen and Nicephorns 
I | it bappenedin che days of Theodoſenus; whereat the people were ready to mu- | 
| tiny, becauſe they might nor facrifice unto the River, according to the cuſtom 
of their Predeceſlors. 6 ie? | 


| Now this is alſo an uſual way- of miſtake, and many are. deceived who too 
| ſtrictly conſtruethe temporal conſiderations of things. Thus books will tell 
: us, and we are madetd believe that rhe fourteenth year malesare ſeminifical 
| and pubeſcent ;-bur he thac ſhall enquire into the generality, will rather adhere 
| unto the cautelous aſſertion of Ariſtorle, that is,” bis ſeprem annis exattis, and 
' then but magna ex parte. That'Whelpsare blind nine days, -and then begin 
to ſee,is generally believed , but as we have elſewhere declared;ir is exceeding 
rare, nor do their eyelids uſually open uncill che” twelfth, and ſometimes+ not |. 
, before the fourteenth Yay. And to ſpeak ſtrictly, an hazardable' determination 
: it is ufito fluuaringand indifferenc effects, to affix a poſitive Type or Period. 
For' in effe&s of. far more regular cauſalities, difficulties do often ariſe, and 
x —_ Jevenintimeirſelf, which meaſurech all chings, we uſe ailowance in irs com- 

; menfuration. Thus while we conceive we have the accoynt of a year in 365 
| days, exa& enquirers and Computiſts will tell us, chat we aſcape 6 hours, that 
| isa quarter of a day. And ſo in a day which every one accounts 24 hours, or 
one revolucion of cbe Sun; in ſtrict account- we muſt allow che addition 'of 
| ſuch a partas theSun doth make in his proper motion, from Welt to Faſt, 

|] whereby in one day he deſcribeth not a perteR Circle. 

' | © Fourthly, It isaffirmed by many, and received by moſt, thar'it never rain- 
ethin «£gypr, the river ſupplying char defect, and bouncifully requiting it in 
| | its inundatfon--- but this mult alſo be received in a qualified ſenſe, rhatis, that 
| it rains bar ſeldom at any timein the Summer, and very rarely in,the Winter. 
| | But that great' ſhowers do ſometimes fall uponthat Region , beſide che Af- 


, 
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That oc ſertion of many Writers, we-cancconfirm from h able and ocular teſti- 
rae rain, { mony, and that noc many years paſt, it rained in Grand Caire divers days to- 
ar #:Uiam \_SetOer. . ; 
=_ he fame is alſo atteſted concerning other parts of e£gypt, by Proſper Al- 


Fi*x;,who lived long inthat Countrey, and hath {eft an accurate Treaty of the 

medical praiſe thereof. Cayri raro decidunt pluvie, Alexandrie, Peluſiiq, 

| & in omnibus lscis mari adjacentibus, pluit largiſſime & ſepe ; tat is,it rainerh 
| ſeldom ar (airo,but at Alexardria,Damiataand places near the Sea, it raineth | 
| | plencifully and ofren. Whereto we might add the latter teſtimony of Learned | 
[ Mr, Greaves, in his accuratedeſcription of the Pyramid. : 
. Beſide, Men hereby forger therelation of. holy-Scripture. Behold 1 will | 
| Exod. 9, Cauſe it to rain @ very great hail, ſuch as hath net been in &gypt ſince the | 
| 72 fomndation * 
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foundation thereof, even nntill now Wherein Godchreatning ſuch a rain as 
had nor happened, it mult be preſumed they bad been acquainted with ſome | 
before, and were not ignorant of the ſubſtance, the menace being made in the | 
.circumitance. The ſame concerning. hail is inferrible from Proſper Alpinns. 
Rarifſime nix,grands,it ſeldom ſnoweth or hailech. Whereby we muſt concede 
; that 1now and hail da ſometimes fall, becauſe they happen ſeldom: | 
; Now chis miſtake ariſech from a miſapplication of the bounds or limits of 
; time,and an undue tranſition from one untoanother , which to avoid, we muſt | | 
; obſerve the punQuaT differences of time;'and ſo diſtinguiſh thereof, as nor ro 
' confound or loſe the one inthe other. ' For .chings may come to pals, Semper, 
; Plerumq;,Sepe,aut Nunquam, Aliquando, Rare , that is, Alwayszhr Never, For 
the molt part;or Sometimes, Ofctimes, or Seldom.Now the deception js. uſual 
which is made by che miſ-application of theſe; men preſently concluding that - 
ro happen often, which happeneth but ſometimes : that never,which bappen- 
eth but ſeldom ; and that alway , which happenerh for the moſt parc. So is ir 
ſaid, the Sun ſhines every day-in Rhodes, becauſe for the moſt parc it faileth 
;\NOt, SO we ſay and believe that a Camelion never eateth, bur liverh only upon 
| ayr, whereas indeed it is ſeen to eat very ſeldom : but many there are who | 
have beheldir to feed on Flyes. And fo itisfaid, that children bora in the eighth 
moneth live not, that is, for the moſt part, but not to beconcluded always : 
nor it ſeems in former ages in all places: for it is otherwiſe recorded by 
Ariſtotle concerning the births of /Egype. | | 
{ _ Laſtly Itis commonly-conceived that divers Princes have attempted to cut | :ingue maris 
the Iſthmus or-tra&t of land which parteth the Arabian and MeaditerraneanSea: | £gyptii. 
but upon enquiry | tind ſome difficulty concerning the place attempted ; many Iſa, 11.15, 
with good authority affirming, chat the. intent was not immediately to unite 
theſe Seas, bur to make a navigable chanel between the Red Sea and the Nile, 
the marks whereof are extanr to this day ; it was firſt attempted by Se/o-/ 
ftris, after by Darizs, andin a fear todrownthe Countrey, deſerted by chem 
; both, but was long after re-attempred,and in ſome manner effected by Phila- | 
delphus. And ſo the grand Signior who is Lord of the Countrey;conveyeth his | 
Gallies into the Red Sea by the Nile ; for he bringeth them down to Grand 
Cairo where they are taken in pieces, carried upon Camels backs,and rejoyned 
rogether at Sues, his port and Naval ſtation! for that Sea,whereby in effect he 
| acts the defign of Cleopatra, who after thebattle of Atium ina different way 
| would have conveyed her Gallies into the Red Sea. | 
And therefore that proverb to cut an Iſthmus, that is,to take great pains,and | 1/mun perſe- - 
effe& nothing, alluderh-not-unto this attempt; but is by Eraſmus applyed"unto | 4rre. 
| ſeveral other, as that undertaking of Cnidiansto cut their Iitbmus, bur eſpeci- 
ally that of Coriath ſo unſucceſsfully arempted by many Emperours. The Cni- 
dians were deterred by the peremprory diſſwaſion of Apo/lo, plainly command- 
ing them ro deſiſt , for if God had thought it-fir,, he wonld have made that 
Conntrey and Iſland at firſt. Bue this perhaps will not be thoughra reaſona- 
ble diſcouragement unto the aQivity of thoſe ſpirits which endeavour to ad- 
vantage nature by Art,and upon good grounds to promote any part of the uni-! 
verſe;nor will the ill ſucceſsof ſome be made a ſufficient determenr unto others; | 
who know that many learned men affirm,that Iſlands were not from the begin- 
ing* that many bave been made fince by Art,that ſome Iſthmes have been: eat 
through by the Sea, and others cut by the ſpade : And if policy would Jorane, 
that of Pazama in America were molt werthy the attempt : it being but few 
miles over, and would opena ſhorter cut unto the Eaſt Indies and China. 
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licus; Stulte perſuaſum eſt vulgo rabras alicubi eſſe maris aquas, quin ab Ery: 


| {the Apoſtle, All were baptized unco Afoſes in the cloud, and in the Sea: for 


| and Portugal obſervations, doth place the redneſs of the Sea, in the refleRi- 
on from red Iſlands, and the redneſs of the earth -at the bottom + where- | 
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C HAP, IX. 
Of the Red Sea. 


Ontrary apprehenſions are made.of the Erythrzan or Red Sea; moſt ap- 
prehending a material redneſs therein,from whence hey derive its com- 
mon denominarion ; 'and ſome ſo-lightly conceivinghereof,as if it had nored- 
neſs at all, are fain to-recurr unto other originals of its appellation. Whercin ro 


deliver a diſtin& account;, we firſt obſerve that without conſideration of co- 
lour it is named the Arabian Gnlph :: The Hebrews who had beſt reaſon, to re- 


| memberir; do call i Z»ph, or the weedy Sea, becauſe it was full of ſedge, or | 


\ 


they foundic ſoin theit paſſage ; the Mahomerang who are now Lords 
do know it by no other:name then the G#1pb of Micha a City of Arabia. 
The ſtream of Antiquity deriveth ics/name from King Erjthbras ; 1g leight- 
ly conceiving of the nominal 'deduCtion from Redae(s, thar they plainly. deny 
there is any ſuch accident init. The: words of Cartixs are plain vryng ene- 
ſion, AbErythroregeTuditum eſt nomen, propter quod ignari rubere aquas credunt: \ 
Of no more obſcurity. are the wordsof Philoſtratus, and of later times, Sakel- | 


ereof 


thro rege nomen pelago indium. Ofthis opinion was, Andreas Corſalins, Pliny, 
Solinus, Dio Cafſins; who although they denied nor. all rednefs, yer did they ; 
rely upon the original from King Erythras. FILI CL ane 6 i 8 
Others have fallen'upon che like, or'perhaps the ſame conceit under another 

appellation ; deducing irs name not from King Erythrus, but Eſas'or Edow, 
whoſe hahitation was upon the coaſts thereof. Now E4doms is as much as Ery- 
thras, and the red Sea no morethen the 1dumeas ; from whence the poſterity 
of E dom removing towards the Mediterranean coaſt; according to their-former 
nomination by rhe Greeks were called Phenicigns or red men : and froma 
planration and colony of theirs, an Iflandnear Spain,was by the Greek deſcrib- 
ers termed Erithra,as is declared by 'Strabo and Solinys 

Very many omitting the nominal derivation , 4o reſt in the groſs and literal 
conception thereof, apprehendingareal redneſs and conſtant colour of parrs. 
Of which opinion are alſo they which hold the Sea receiveth a red and mini- 
ous fgin&ure from ſprings, wells, and currents that fall into it ; and of the ſame 
belief are probably many Chriftians, who conceiving the paſſage of the 1/rac- 
lires through this Sea to have been the rype of Baptiſm, according to that of 


the better reſemblance of the blood of Chriſt, they willingly received it in tl:: 
apprehenfion of redneſs, and-« colour agreeable unto its myſterie: according 
cothar of Auftin,Significat mare illud rubrum Baptiſmunm Chriſti ,' unde nobis 
Baptiſmus Chriſti ni ſangnine Chriſti, confecratus ? . | 

© Burdivers Moderns not conſidering theſe conceptions : and appealing unto 
the Teſtimony of ſenſe, have ar laſt determined the point : concluding a red- 
neſs herein, bur not in the ſenſe received. Sir Walter Raleigh from his own 


in Coral grows very pleatifully, and from whence in great abundance it is 
cranſported into 'Exrope. The obſervations of Alberguergue, and Seephann; 
de Gama ( as from fohannes de Barros, Fernandius de Cordova relaterh) de- 
rive this redneſs from the colour of the ſand and argillous earth ar the bor- 


tome ;* for being a ſhallow Sea , while it rowleth too and fro , there 
: h appeareth 


PIE 
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; appeareth a redneſs upon the water ; which is moſt diſcernablein ſunny and 
; windy weather. Bur that chisis no more then a ſeeming redneſs, heconfirm- 
| ech by an experiment, for in the reddeſt part taking up a veſlel of water, ic 
; differed nor from the complexion of other Seas. Nor is this colour diſcovera- 
| ble in every place of char Sea, for as he alſo obſerverh, in ſome places it is very 
| green, in others whice and yellow, according to the colour of the earth or ſand 
; atthe botcom, And ſo may Philoſtratus be made our, when he ſaith, this 
; Sea is blew ; or Bellonius denying thus redneſs, becauſe he beheld not that colour 
about Sues ; or when Corſalins at the mouth thereof could not diſcover the 
ſame. 

 Nowalthough we have enquired the ground of redneſs in this Sea, yet are 1 
we not fully fatisfied : for whac is forgot by many, and known by few, there is 
another Red Sea whoſe name we precend not to make out from theſe princi- 

ples, that is, the Perſian Gulph or Bay, which divideth the Arabian and Perſ+ | 
an ſhore, as Pliny hath deſcribed ir, Mare rabrum in duos dividitur ſinas ,is | 
qui ab Oriente eſt Perſicas appellatar ; or as Selinus expreſleth ir, 2ui ab Ori - 
ente eſt Perficus appellatur, ex adverſo unde Arabia eſt, Arabicus ; whereto al- 
ſenceth Sxidar, Ortelius, and many more. And therefore thereis no abſurdity 
| in $:rabo when he delivereth that Tigris and Emphrates do fall into the Red 
Sea, and Fernandins de Cordova, jultly defendech his Countryman Sexeca in 
| char expreſſion ; 


Et qui renatum prorſus excipiens diem 
Tepidum Rabenti Tigrin immiſcet freto. 


Nor hath only the Perſian Sea received the ſame name with the Arabian, 
bur whar is ſtrange, and much confounds the diſtinion, the name thereof is 
alſo derived from King Erythrus;who was conceived to be buried inan Ifland 
of this Sea, as Dionyſzus, Afer,Curtius and Suidas do deliver. Which were of no 
leſs probabilicy then the other, if (as with the ſame authors $rrabo affirmeth] he 
was buried neer Caramazxia bordering upon the Perſian Gulph. And if his tomb 
was ſeen by Nearchus, it was not ſo likely to be in the Arabian Gulph ; for ES 
we read that fromche River 1ndxs.he came unto Alexander at Babylon, ſome 
few days before his death. Now Babylon was ſeated upon the River Exphrazes, 
which runs into the Pe-/ian Gulph. And therefore however the Latine expref- 
ſeth itin Srrabo, that Nearchns ſuffered much in the Arabian Sinzs, yet is the 
original uoAT '5 Te {0I1.053 that is, the Gulf of Perſia. | 

Thar therefore the Red Sea or Arabian Gulph received irs name from 
perſonal derivation,though probable,is but uncertain;that both the Seas of one 
name ſhould have one common denominator,leſs probable, chat there is a groſs 
and material redneſs in either, not to be affirmed : thac there is an empharical 
or appearing redneſsin one, not well to be denied. And this is ſufficient co make | 
good the Allegory of the Chriſtians : and in this diſtinRion may we juſtifie the 
name ofthe Black Sea, given unto Pontus Enxinnus:the name of Xanthss,or the 
Yellowriver of Phrygia: and the name of ar Vermeip, or the Red Sea in 
America. Fs 
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«| the faculties of reaſon moſt often fail us. Thus of colours in general, under 
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Cui, X. 
Of the Blackneſs of Negroes. 


Ly is evident not only in the general frame of Nature, that things moſt ma- | 
| I nifeſt unto ſenſe, have proved obſcure unto the underſtanding: But even 
in proper and appropriate Obje&s, wherein we affirm the ſenſe cannot err , 


whoſe gloſs and verniſh all things are ſeen, no man hath yer beheld the true 
nature; or poſitively ſet down their incontroulable cauſes. Which while 
ſome-afcribeunto the mixture of the: Elements, others to the graduality of 
'Opacity and Light; they have lefr our endeavours to grope chem out by twi- 
light, and by darkneſs almoſt to diſcover that whoſe exiſtence is evidenced 
by Light. The Chymifts have laudably reduced their cauſes unto. Sal,Sulphur, 
and Mercury ;. atd had they made ir out ſo well in this, as in the objeRts of 
ſinell and taſte, their endeavours had been more acceptable : For whereas 
they refer Sapor unto Salr, and Odor unto Sulphur, they vary much concern- | 
ning colour , ſomereducing it unto Mercury, ſome to Sulphur ; others unco 
Salt. Wherein indeed the laſt conceit doth not oppreſs the former ; and 
though Sulphur ſeem to carry the maſter-{troak,yet Salt may have a ſtrong co- 
operation. For beſide the fixed and terreſtrious Salt, there is m natural bodies 
4 Sal niter referring unto Sulphur;there is alſo a yolatile or Armoniack Salt, re- 
mug unto Mercury ; by which Salts the colours of bodies are ſenſibly qualifi- 
ed, andreceivedegrees of luſtre or obicurity, ſuperficialicy or profundity,tixa- 
tion or volatility. | : 
Their general or firſt Natures being thus obſcure, there will be greater dif- 
ficulties in their particular diſcoveries ; for being farther removed from their 
ſimplicities, they fall into mor# complexed conſiderations , and fo require a 
ſubtiler ac of reaſon to diſtinguiſh and call forth cheir natures. Thus although 
a man underſtood the general nature of colours, yer were it no eafie Probleme 
to reſolve, Why Graſs is green ? Why Garlick, Molyes and Porrets have white 
roots,deep green leaves, and black ſeeds ? Why ſeveral docks and ſorts of Rhu- 
| bard with yellow roots, ſend forth a flowers ? Why alſo from LaQary or 
milky plants which have a white and la&eous juyce diſperſed through every 
part, there ariſe flowers blew and ydlow ? Moreover, beſide the ſpecifical and 
firſt digreſsions ordained from the Creation, which might be urged to ſalve che 
variety inevery ſpecies ; Why ſhall che marvail of Per» produce its lowers of | 
different colours, and thar not once ,or conſtantly,but every day,and variouſly? 
Why Tulips of one colour produce ſome of another , and running through 
almoſt all, ſhould Rill eſcapea blew ? And laſtly, Why ſome men, yea and they 
a mighty and conſiderable part'of mankind, ſhould firſt acquire and ſill retain 
the gloſs and rin&ture of blackneſs ? Which whoever ſtritly enquires, 
ſhall find no leſs of "darkneſs in the cauſe, then blackneſs in the effe& ir ſelf; 
thereariſing unto examination no ſach ſarisfaRtory and unquarrellable reaſons, 
as may confirm the cauſes generally received ; which are but two in number. 
The heat and ſcorch of the Sun ; or the curſe of God on Cham and his 
Poſterity. x : 
The firſt was generally received by the Ancients, who inobſcurities had no 
higher recourſe then unto Nature, as may- appear by a Diſcourſe concerning 
this point in Srrabo. By Ariftorle it ſeems to be implied in thoſe Problemes | 
which enquire why the Sun makes men black , and nor the fire 2 Why ir whi-, 
tens wax, «yet blacks the zkin? By the word e/£thiops it ſelf, applied ro the 


memorableſt Nations of Negroes, that is of a burnt agd corrid countenance. | 
The 
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| #r;bur amply and ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed as wo know by no-man,We ſhall there- 


| ly ſhake che ſecurity of this Aſſertion. 


| ly occaſion this complexion; ſurely a' migration or changecbereof mighe cauſe 


| reſpondence'uno thoſe in milder regions, ' Now did this complexion proteed 


| Auruminal Mquinox, 'Foxes begin to pro white; thus Michovins FePOrt-! 
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the fancy of the fable infers alſo the Antiquity of the opinion; which derivech. | 
che complexion: from-che deviation of the Sun, and the: conflagration of all | 


things under Phaetoy. Bur this opinion though generally embraced ,wasF per- 


ceive reje&ted by Ariftobulus a very ancient Geographer ; as is diſcovered by 


Strabo.It ha:h been doubred by ſeveral modern Writers; particularly by'0+rel;- 


fore endeavour a full delivery hereof, declaring:the grounds of douht,' and 
reaſons of denial, which rightly underſtood,may,it not overthrow, yet ſhrewd- 


And firſt, Many which countenance the opinion in this reaſon do tacicly and 
upon conſequence overthrow ir in another, For whilſt they make the River Se- 
"ga to divide and bound the Afoors, ſo that on the South-ſide they ats- black, 


on che other only tawny, they imply a ſecrec caufaliry herein-from the air;place | | 


or river; and feem nor to derive it fromthe Sun. Theeffefts of whoſe aRt- 
vity are not precipitoully abrupted, bur gradually proceed td their ceſſaci- 
Ons. © | pb {2 717590 uy 
Secondly, If weaffirm chat this effe& proceeded, or as we will not be back- 
ward to concede, it may beadvanced and fomented from the fervoar' of the 
Sun ; yer do we not hereby diſcover a principle ſufficient ro'decidethe queſtion 
concerning ocher animals ,” nor doth he that affirmerh che heat#makes' man 
black, afford a reaſon why other animals in the ſame -habirations maintain 
a conſtant and agreeable hue unto theſe in other parts, as Lions, Elephanes, 
Camels, Swans, Tigers, Eſtriges Which chough in-e/£:bopia, in the 
diſadvantage of two Summers, and perpendicular Rayes of the Sun; do 
yet make good the complexion of their ſpecies , and bold a colourablecor- 


from heat iri'm2n,, the fame would be communicated uoto orher animals 
which equally parcicipate the Inflaence: of the common: Agent. For thus 
ic is in theeffets of gold, in Regions far removed from-the: Sun ; for there 
in men are not only of fair completions,” 'gray-eyed,” and of light hair ;\bur 
many creatures expoſed to. the air, defle& in; extremity from their narural 
colours; from brown, 'ruſſec and black, receiving the complexion of 'Win- 
cer, and earning perfe& white. Thus O/ans Magnarrelates, thar afterthe 


eth, and we want not ocular confirmation, . that Hares' and Partridges-rurn 
white in the Winter;and thus a white Crow,a * UT Rr with us,is none 
unco chem ;] þut that inſeparable accident of Porphyricis ſeparaced in-many 
hundreds. © = JTO($. 1 ET © 3EC3,TH5 
| Thirdly, If the fervour af the Sun; or intemperate heat of climedid ſole- 


a ſenfibſe, if nar a total! mutation; which notwithſtanding experiegee will nor 
admit.For Negroes tranſplanted although into cold and flegmarick babirations, 
contin ue therr hue boch-in themſelves, and alfo cheir generations: j | exeopt 
chey mix with different complexions*; whereby notwatiſtanding chere only 
ſucceeds a remiſſion of. their tinRures ; there remaining unto inany-doſcencsa 
ſtrong ſhadow of their Originals;and if they preſerye their copulations:entire, 

they Nin maintain their complexions. *As$18 very remarkable inrhe domiriions 
of the Grand Signior, and moſt obſervable in the ſorry in Braſiſia; which 

tranſplanted about an hundred years paſt ', continuehe tinftures of cheir fa- | 
thers unto this day. And fo likewiſe fair or white people cranſlared intothetter 

Countries receive not impreſſions amouatinf*ro 
obſerved in many Exropeans who havelived in che lang of Afegroes:and as Ed 
vardus Lopesteſtifierh of the Spaniſh platitacions,thar they'reraned theit-narive 


Xothis complexion, as bath been [ 


complexions unto his days. 


Ss 7 Fourthly, 
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| | or Perx; nor yet tothe Northward in Hi/paviols, Caſtilia, del Oro, of Nicara- 
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. | of che Southern Laticude. Whereas in the ſame clevation Northward , 
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fullinthe Northern Hemiſphere; and-in the Apogeum , for therein his mo- | 


| days, -odd hours and minutes, yec by reaſon of Excentricity, his motion 1s 
| unequal, and his courſe far longer. in-the Northern Semicircle, then inthe 


yond the Soxhern Tropick, and ſome ſo far removed froin ir, as Geographi- 


Fourthly, If the fervout of the. Sun were the ſole cauſe bereof in Erhiopia 
or any land of Negroes ; it were alſo. reaſonable that- Inbabirants of the ſame 
latitude; ſubjeRted unto the ſame vicinity of the Sun, the ſame diurnal arch, 
and direRion of its rayes,ſhould alſo partake of the ſame hue and complexion, 
which- notwithſtanding they do nor. For. the Inhabitants of the ſame latitude 
in Aa. are of a different complexion, as are the Inhabitants of (ambe- 
$iaand 7eve, inſomuch that ſome. conceive the Negro is properly a native of 
Africa, and that thoſe places in Ai inbabited now by Adeors, are bur the in- 
truſions of Negroes arriving firſt from Africa, as we generally conceive of 
Madagaſcar, and the adjoining Iſlands, who retain che ſame complexion 
unto this day. But this defe& iis more remarkable in America ; which al- 
chough ſabje&ed unto both the Tropicks, yet are not the Inhabitants black 
between, or near, or under either : neither co the South-ward in Braſi/ia,Chils, 


2x4. And alchough in many parts thereof there be at preſent ſwarms of Ne- 
groes ſerving under the Spaniard, yet were they all tranſported from Africa, 
{incethe diſcovery of Co/umbas ;-and are not indigenous or proper natives of 
A merica. ny 6% ba) | 
Fifthly, We.cannot conclude this complexion in Nations from the vicinity 
or habitudechey bold unco the Sun, for even in Africa they be Negroes under | 
the Southera Tropick, burare nor all- of this hue either under or ncar the 
Northern, So the people of Gualats, Agader,Garamantes,and of Goaga,all with- 
in the Northern Tropicksare not Negroes ; but onthe other fide about Capo 
Negro, Cefals,and Madagaſcar,they are of a jetty black. . | 
.Now if co falve this Anomaly we ſay the heat of the Sun is more powerfull 
inthe Southern Tropick, becauſe in the ſign of Capricorn fals ouc the Perige- 
um or loweſt place: of che Sun in his Excentrick, whereby he becomes nearer 
unto them then unto the other in Cancer,we ſhall not abſolve the doubr. And if 
any inſiſt upon ſuch nicecies,and will-preſume a different effect ofthe Sun, from 
ſuch a difference of place or vicinity ; we ſhall ballance the ſame with-che con- 
cernment of its motion, and time of revolution , and ſay he is more power- 


tion is flower, and ſo his heat reſpeRively unto thoſe habitations, as of du- 
ration,ſo alſo of more effe&. | For, though he abſolve his revolution in 365 


Southern; for the latter he paſſeth-ina 178 days,. bur the other takes him a 
187, that is, eleven days more. So is. his preſence more continued unto 
the Northern Inhabitants ; and the longeſt day. in Caticer is longer unto us , 
then that in Capricern unto the Southern Habitator. Beſide,hereby we only 
infer an igequality of heat, indifferent Troyicks, but not an equality of effes 
in other parts ſubzeRed to the ſame. - For, in-the ſame degree, and as near 
the carth he makes his revolution unto the eLwerigus, whole Inhabicants nor- 
withſtanding partake nor of the ſame effeRt. And if berein we ſeek a relief # 
from the Dog-ſtar, we ſhall introduce an effe&-proper unto a few, from | 


cauſe common unto many ; for upon the ſame grounds that Star ſhould have 
as forcible a power upon Americe and 4/4; and alchough ir be not vertical 


 unco any part of fs, buc only paſſerh by Beach, in terra incognita; yet isit 


ſo -_ eAmerica, aud vertically paſſeth over the habitations of Per and 
Sixchly, And which is very conſiderable, there are Negroes in Africa be- | 


callytheclime is not incemperate, that is, near tht Cape of good Hope, in 36 
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the Inhabitants-of America are fair, and they of Exrope in Cana, Sicily, 
and ſome parts of Spain,defervenort properly ſo low a name as Tawny. | 

Laſtly , Whereas the Africans are conceived to be more peculiarly ſcorched : 
| and torrified from the Stn, by addirion of drineſs from the” ſoil, trom want 
and defe@ of warer'; it will-not excuſe the doubr. For the parts which the 
Negroes poſſeſs, are not fo void of Rivers and moiſture, as is preſumed; for on 
the other ſidethe mountains of the Moon, iri thar-great tra called Zanzibar, 
there arethe mighty Rivers of S»ama, and Spirits Santo; on this fide, the | 
great River Zaire, the mighty Nile and Niger ; which do not only 'moiſten | 
and contemperate the air by their exhalations, buc refreſh and humeRate thg 
earth by their annual Inundations. Beſide, in that part of Africa, which with 
all diſadvantage is moſt dry,that is,in ſituation between the Tropicks, defe& of 
rivers and inundations,as alſo abundance of ſands, the people are not eſteemed /_., ineſs of 
; Negroes; and that is Lyb;a,which wich the Greeks carriesthe name of all Afr5- Dobie. _ 
ca. Arepion ſo deferc,dry and ſandy, that Travellers(as Zo reports are fainto 
carry water on their Camels whereof they find not a drop'ſometime in ſix or.| | 
ſeven days. Yer is this Countrey accounted by Geographers no part of terra ' 
"| Nigritarum,and Prolomy placeth herein the Lenco e/Erhiopes,or pale and Taw- 
ny. Moors, 

Now che ground of this opinion might be the viſible quality of Blackneſs 
| obſervably produced by heat, fire and ſmoak ; but eſpecially withthe Ancients 
the violent eſteem they held of the heat of the Sun, inthe hot or torrid Zone ; 
conceivingthar part unhabirable, and therefore that people in the vicinities'or 
fronciers thereof, could not eſcape without this change of their complexions. 
But how far they were miſtaken in this apprehenhon , modern Geogra- 
phy bath diſcovered; And as we have declared, there are many within this 
Zone whoſe complexions deſcend not ſo low-as unto blackneſs. And if| 
we ſhould ſtriQtly infilt hereon, the poſlibiliry might fall into queſtion , that 
is, wherher the heat of the Sun, whoſe fervdur may ſwarr a living” part, 
and even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh; canyetin animals, whoſe parts are 
ſucceſliye and in continual flux, produce this deep and perfe& gloſs-of Black- | 
neſs. ; 

Thus having evinced, at Waſt made dubious,the Sun is not the Author of this | ..., _ 
Blackneſs, bow,and when this rinQure firſt began is yet a Riddle,and poſitively | cauſes of tte 
ro determine, it ſurpaſſech my preſumption. Seeing rherefote we cafinot dif- | Negroes black- 
cover what did effe& it, it may afford ſome piece of ſatisfaQtion ro know what | nels probab!y. 
might procure it. It may be therefore conſidered, whether the inward uſe of 
certain waters or fountains of petuliar operations, might notat firſt produce } 
the effe& in queſtion. For,of rhelike we have records in Arifferle, Sryabs and | 
Pliny, who hath made a colle&ion hereof, asof two fountains4h Bevtia, the 
- | one making Sheep white, the 6ther black ; of the water of. S;beri which ttiade 
Oxen black, and thelike effe& it,had alſo upon men, dyingnot only the skin, 
but making their hairs black and curled. This was the conceit of Ariſtobulus ; 
who received fo little fatisfaRion from the other, or that it might be cauſed-by 
heat,or any kind of fire, that he conceived ir as reaſonable to ittipare rhe effet 
- Unto Water. | 

Secondly, Tt may be perpended whether it might not fall out the fame way 
that Z.acobs cattel became ſpeckled, ſpotted andring-ſtraked, that is, by the 
Power and Efficacy of Imagination ;- which produceth eff:Rs in the concep- 
tion correſpondent unto the phancy of the Agentsin generation ; and ſome- | 
times aflimilates the Idea of the Generator into a reality in the ching ingen- | | | 
dred. For, hereof there paſs for current many indiſputed exarnples, fo 'in 
Hippocrates we read of one, that from the view and intention of a Piture 
| conceived 2 Negro ; And inthe hiſtory of Heljodore of a Mooriſh I | 
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| Fide plara | who upon aſpeRion of the Picture of Andromeda, conceived and brought | 
| apud Tbo.Fle- | forth a fair one.” - And thus perhaps might ſome ſay ir was the beginning of this | 
{rags de vi? | complexion : induced firſt by Imagination, which having once impregnated the | 

us imoginati- - . 
| ONlis« ſced, found: afterward concurrent co-operations, which were contiuued by 
| Climes, whoſe conſtitution advantaged the-firſt impreſſion. - Thus Pletinns 
conceiveth white Peacocks firſt came in: Thus many opinion that from aſpecti- 
on of the Snow, which lieth long in Northern Regions, and high mountains, 
Why Bears, | Hawks,Kites Bears,and other creatures become white, And by.this way Awſtiy: 
ec. whicc in | conceiveth the devil provided, they never wanted a white ſpotted Ox in 
ſome places. | v Egype.for ſuchan onethey worſhipped,and called Apz. MAN 
Thirdly, it is not indiſputable whecher ic might not proceed from ſuch a 
cauſe and the like foundation of TinRure, as doth the black Jaundies, which 
meeting with congenerous cauſes might ſettle durable incligations,and advance | 
their generations unto that hue, which were'naturally before bur a degree or | 
| two below it. + And this tranſmiſſion we ſhall the eaſter admitin colour, it we | 
rememberthe like bath been effeRed in puns parts and figure ; the Sym- 
metry whereof being caſually or purpoſely perverted ; their morboſities 
have vigorouſly deſcended to their poſterities,and that in durable deformities. 
This was the beginning of 2facrocephali, or people with long heads, whereof 
"OM Hippocrates bath clearly delivered himſelf : Cum primam. editus eft Inſans, | 
| Aquis,eh Lo- | Capmt ejus tenellum manibus effingunt, & in longitudine aduleſcere cogunt ; hoc 
Cis, inſttutum primum hujuſmods , nature 'dedit witium, ſucceſſu wero temporis 
in naturam abiit, ut proinde inflituto nthil amplius opas eſſet- ; ſemen enim 
genitale ex omnibus corporis partibus provenit, ex ſanis quidem ſanam, ex 
morboſis morboſum. Si igitur ex calvis calvi,ex ceciis cacis, & ex diſtortis ut- | 
plarimum, diſtorts gignuntur, eatlemg; incetteris formis valet ratio,quid prohi- 
bet cur non ex macrocephalis macrecephals gignantur.?, Thus as Ariftorle obſerv- | 
veth,the Deers of Argins/a had their ears divided;occafioned ar firſt by flitring 
the ears of Deer. Thus have the Chineſes little feet, moſt Negroes great 
lips and flat Noſes; And thus many Spaniards, and Mediterranean 1n- 
habitants , which are of the Race of Barbary Moors (, although after 
_ commixcure ) have not worn out the C amoys Nofe unto this 
ay.” oy s | 
| Artificial Negroes, or Gypſies acquire their complexion by anointing their 
bodies with Bacon and fat ſubſtances, and ſoexpoſing them to the Sun. In | 
Guinie Moors andothers, it hath been obſerved, that they frequently moyſten 
their skins with fat and oylie materials, to temper the irkſom drinefs there- 
of from the parching rayes of the Sun. Wherher this'praQiſe ar firſt had 
not ſome efficacy toward this complexion,may alſo be conſidered. 

Laſtly, If we ſtill be urged to particularities,and fuch as declare how, and 
when the ſeed of Adam did firſt receive thistinRure z we may ſay thas men | 
became black in the ſame manner chac ſome: Foxes, Squirrels, Lions, firſt 
rarned of this complexion, whereof there-area conſtanc fort in divers Coun: | 
tries ;, that ſome Chaughs came to have red legs and bils, that Crows became 
'pyed ; All which mutations however they began, depend on durable foun- | 
datians ; and ſuch as may continue for ever. Andif.as yer we muſt farther 
define the cauſe. and' manner of this mutation, we muſt confeſs, in matters 
of Antiquity ,; and ſuch as are decided by Hiſtory, if their Originals and 
firſt beginnings eſcape a duerelation, they fall into great obſcuricies, and fuch | 
as future Ages ſeldom reduce unto a reſolution. Thus if you dedu@ the ad- 
* {How ſundry | miniſtration of Angels,and that they diſperſed the creatures into all parts after | 
ry of Anl- | the flood,as they had congregated them into Noaks Ark before; it will be no ea- | 
= he '® | fie queſtion to- reſolve , how ſeveral ſorts of animals. were firſt diſperſed into. 
| [lands | Ulands, and almoſt how any into America : How the venereal Contagion i 
Ws þ Þ began 
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began in char part of the earth, ſince. biltory is ſilent, is not eaſily reſolved by 
Philoſopby. For whereas it is impuced unto Anthropophagy, or the eating of 
mans fleſh; that cauſe hath been common unto many other Countries , and 
there have been Canibals or men-eaters in the three other parcs of the world, 
if we credit the relations of Ptolomy, Strabo and Pliny. And thus if the fa- 
vourable.pen of 2ſoſes had not revealed the confution of rongues,and politive- | g:;;5 cum vs | 
ly declared their diviſion at Babel; our diſputes concerning:their beginning | nerit /o;ve; 
-had been without end; and1 fear we muſt have left che hopes of that deciſion | 4#%um. 
| unto Elias. - | | | | Py 
| And if any will yetinſiſt, and urge the queſtion farther. ſtill upon me, 1 
ſhall be enforced unco divers of the like nature, wherein perhaps 1: ſhall re- 
ceive no greater ſatisfation. Iiſhall demand how the Camels: ot Baftriacame 
to have two bunches on their backs, whereas the Camels of  Arabiain allre- 
lationshave but one ? How Oxen in ſome Countries began and continue gib- 
bous or bunch-back'd * what way choſe many different ſhapes, colours, hairs, 
and natures of Dogs camein ? how they of fome Countries became depilous, 
an without any hair ac all, whereas ſome ſorts in exceſs abound: therewith ? | 
How: the Indian Hare came to have along tail, whereas chac parc. in others 
| attains no higher then a ſcur ? How the hogs of 1/1yria which Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
| of, became ſolipedes or whole-hoofed, whereas in other parts they are bi- 
| ſulcous, and deſcribed cloven-hoofed by God himſelf ? All which with many 
| others muſt needs ſeem ſtrange unto thoſe that hold there were but ewo of the 
| unclean fort in che Ark; and are forced to reduce theſe varieties ro unknown þ 
| original ſince. | | 42115. 
! However therefore this complexion was firſt acquired, it is evidently main- | How the 
cained by generation,and by the tinure of the skin. asa: ſpermatical part tra- —— of 
duced from-facher unto Son; ſo that they whichareſtrangers contra. it nor, —_ >,nch 
ant the' Natives which cranſmigrate, omit it-not without commixture;. and | pared, he 
that after divers generations. And this affe&tion '( if the ſtony were true.) 
might wonderfully be confirmed, by what Aſaginas andothers relate of the : 
Emperour of «/£thiopia, or Prefter 7ohn, who derived from: Solow” is, not 
yet deſcended into the bue of his Country, butremainsa Mwlarro, thatis, ofa 
Mongril complexion unto this day. Now although we conceive this blackneſs 
to be ſeminal, yer are we not of Herogotas conceit;that:their ſeedis black. ' An 
opinion long ago rejected by Ariſtotle, and fince by ſenle and enquiry. .._His 
aſſertion againſt the Hiſtorian was probable, that all ſeed was whice ; char is | 
wichout great controverſiein viviporous Animals,and ſuch as have Teſticles,or 
preparing veſſels wherein ir receives a manifeſt dealbationc-And not only-in 
them, bur { for ought I know) in Fiſhes not/abacing the ſeed of Plants; whereof 
| chough the skin and covering be black, yer isthe ſeed and fruftifying part nor | 
| ſo:as may.be'obſerved in the ſeeds of 0»y0v;, Pyenic and Baſfs{.Molt controver- 
ible ir ſeems in the ſpawa of Frogs, and Lobſters, whereof-notwithſtandingar 
the very firſt the ſpawn is white, contracting by degrees a blackneſs, anfwera- | | 
ble in the one unto the colour of the ſhell, in the ocher unctothe Porwigle or 
Tadpole ; that is that Animall which firſt proceedeth fromit. And chus may 
it alſo bein the generation and ſperm of Negroes ; thar'being firlt andin irs | 
naturals white, but upon ſeparation of parrs accidents before inviſible become 
apparent;there ariſing a ſhadow or dark efloreſcence inthe out-ſfide, whereby | 
not only their legitimate and, timely birrhs,but their abortions are alſo dusky, | : 
before they bave felt the ſcorch and fervor of the Sun, + ++ 44 
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© | dantly unto Beroſxs, the fragment of Cato de Originibas,fome things of Hals- 


Fthben do we induce this complexion on the Sidonians, then was the promiſed 


| noris it-diſtintly determinable from whom thereof the Ethiopians are pro- 
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of the ſame. | 


A Second opinion there is, -that this complexion was firſt a curſe of God 
| derived unto them from Cham,upon whom it was inflicted for diſcover- 
ing the nakedneſs of Noah. Which notwithſtanding is ſooner affirmed then 
proved, carrieth with it ſundry improbabilities. For firſt,ifwe derive the curſe 
on Cham,or in general upon his poſtericy, we ſhall denigrate a greater part of 
the earth-then was ever ſo conceived; and not only paint the Athiopians and 
reputed ſons of C#/ſ#, but the people alſo of -£gyprs Arabia, Aſſyriaand 
{haldea; for by this race were theſe Countriesalſo peopled. Andif concor- | 


caryaſſeus, Macrobins, and out of them of Leandroand Anuins,we ſhail con- 
ceive of the travels of Caweſe or Cham; we may introduce a generation of 
Negroes as high as 1raly; which part was never culpable of deformity, but 
hath produced the magnified examples of beauty- 

Secondly, The curſe mentionedin Scripture was not denounced upon Chayy, 
bur Caraan his youngeſt ſon, and the reaſons thereofare divers. The firſt, from 
the Jewiſh Tradition, whereby ir is conceived, that Cayaar made the diſcovery 
ofthe nakedneſsof 'Nexb, and notified it unto Cham.Secondly,to bave.curſed 
Cham had been to -curſe all his poſteriry, whereof bur one was guilty of the 
fact. And laſtly, he ſpared Cham, becauſe he had bleſſed him before. Now if we 
' confinerhis curſeunto. Caxear, and think the ſame fulfilled in his poſterity 


"I 


land atra&t ofNegroes , For from Canaan were deſcended the Canganites,fe- | 
 buſues, Amorites; Gergezites and Hivites, which, were poſſeſſed of that land. | 

_ Thirdly, Although we ſhould place the original of this curſe apon one of 
the ſons of Cham, yet.merc it not known from which of them to derive ir. 
For tbe particularity oftheir deſcentsis imperfeRly ſet down by accountants, 


ceeded.. For whereas theſe of Afr5caare generally eſteemed to be the Iſſue | 
of Chas, the elder ſon of Cham, it is not fo eaſily made out. For the land | 
of Chus,which theSepruagint tranſlates eE chiopia, makes no part of Africa, 
nor is it the habication of Blackmares, but the Countrey of Arbia, eſpecially 
the; Happy ——_ poſſeſſions and Colonies of all the ſons of Chas, ex- | | 
cepting Nimrod, and Hawilah:p &d and planted wholly by the chil- 
dren of Chxs, that is, by. Sabtah. and Raxmah, Sebjacha, and the ſons of | 
Raamah, Dedan, and Sheba, according. unto whoſe names the Nations of | 
{ thoſe parts have received their denominations,as may be colleRted. from Pliny 
and .Prolomy, and as weare informed by credible Authors, they. hold a fair 
Analogy in their names, even unto qur:days.So the wife of Moſes tranſlated in 
Scripcure an e/Etchiopian, and ſo confirmed by the fabulous relationof Foſephns, 
{ was: none of the daughters of Africa, nor any. Negroe of e/£thiopia , bur 
the daughter of ferbro, Prince and. Prieſt of Madian, which was a part of 
| Arabia the: ſtony , bordering upen the. Red Sea. So the Queen of Sheba 
| Carke mor unto. Solomon out of &£xh3opia, bur from 4rabia, and that parc 
thereof which bore.the name of the firlt planter, che ſon of Chxs. So 
whether the Eunuch which Phi/5p the Deacon baptiſed, were ſervanc unto 
Candace Queen of the African <Etheopia ( although Damianus 4 Goes , 
Cedignues, and the ZEchiopick relations averr ) i$yecr by many , and with 
ſtrong ſuſpitions doubted. So that Army of a million , which Zerah King of 
| | ; of e/Ethiopia 
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| for his ſon 1/aec out of the ang hcers of the Canaanites:; and the like was 


' | and Zemerites ſeem exempted. But why there being eleven en only were 
g diſcovery. 


Rion, isa ſecret beyong d 
Laſtly, Whereas men affirm this colour was a Curſe, I cangt make SN ihe 
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the conſideration of complexions. Thus in concolour animals and ſuch as are 


wiſethe Moorseſcape the curſeof deformiry : there concurring no ſtationary | 
j colour, and ſometimes not any unto Beautcy.. Ee et wy 
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EE: ' The Platohick contemplatorsrejedt both theſe deſcriptions founded upon 
My parts and Colours, or either : as 24.Leothe Jew hath excellently diſcourſed jn 
| his Genealogy of Love «: defining beauty a'formal grace, which delights and 
moves them co tove which comprehend ir. This grace fay they, difcoverable 
outwardly,is the reſplendor and Ray offome interiour & invilibteBeauty and 
proceedeth from the forms of compoſitions amiable. Whoſe faculies if rhey 
| catvapely conttiyetheir marter , they beget in the ſubjeR an agreeable and 
| pleaſing beauty ; ifover-ruled thereby,they evidence not their perfeRions bur 
' | run into deformity. For fering that out of the ſame materials, Therfres and 
| Pari', Beauty and monſtrofity may be contrived, the formsandoperative fa- 
<ulties introtuce and determine thteir perfe&tions. Which in natural bodies re- 
ceiveexaQneſs inevery kind, according to the firſt des of the Creator, and 
4 in bonttived bodies the phancy of the Artificer. And by this confideration 
' of Beanty, the Moorsalſo are not excluded; but hold a common ſhare therein 
| with all mankind. | 
- Laſtly; Inwharſoever its Theory conſiſteth, or ifin the general, we allow 
trhecommon'conceit of ſymmetry and of colour, yet to deſcend unto ſingula- 
| rities, or derermiine m what fymmerrey or colour it conſiſted, were a ſlippery 
defignarion.” 'Fbr Beauty isderermined by opinion,and ſeems ro have noeſ- 
ſence that hotds on* riotion with all ; that ſeeming beauteons unto one,which | 
| hach no favgarwithanorher, and that unto every one, according as cuſtome 
/| barh made irhatural, or ſympathy and conformity of minds ſhall make ir 
;| ſeem apreeahſe!® Thus flat noſes ſeem comely-unto the Moor, an Aquiline 
or hawkedone unto the Perſian, 'a large ard prominent noſe unto the Ro- 
; | mane ; bur dtc of all theſe are acceptable in our opinion. Thus ſome think 
pmrpintnrsny- ee to wear their Bracelets on their Wrelts, others ſay icis 

'bercer to have them about their Ancles; ſome think ir moſt comely to wear 
arbed wor els in the Ear, others will have them abour their Priviries ; 
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arhiird will'northink they are compleat except they hang them intheir lips , 
, cheeks, ornioſes. Thus Homer to ſer off Minerva,calleth her yaevzam:, that is, 
FR : of CATE eyed : now this unto us ſeems far leſs amiable then the 

Flack | Hy ar are of contrary complexions accuſe the blackneſs of the | 
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© Burthe Spouſein the Cazticlesexcuſeth this conceit, in that 
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| be expounded'fo' fiigh: 
| *hil confelſe degree of monſtroſity. 


y, Frixg very injurious method unto Philoſophy, and a perpetual pro- 
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| daand Gyralan; bave left recorded. Thus the Aſs having a peculiar mark o | 


| cyliar ſignation 3 ſince thac beaſt had 
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| 
honour to bear our Saviour on his 
| back, | 
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| farneſs conſpicuous or ſeparated he termeth My1oe, fulige, as wax; roſin , pirch,ſ| 
| or turpentine; that from unRuous bodies, and fuch whole oylineſsis evident; 
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back, Certainly chis 'is a courſe more deſperate then Antiathies, S mpathies» 
or occult qualities; wherein by a final and fatisfaQive diſcernment of faith, we 
Jay thelaſt and particular effe&s upon the firit and general cauſe of all things , 
whereas in the ocher,we do bur palliate our dererminations;untill our advanced 
endeavours dototally rejeR, or partially falve their evaſfions. * ©" 


Cnay, XIT. | 
A Digreſsion concerning Blackneſs, '' © 


"J Here being therefore two opinions repugnanc unto eachother, it may nar 
,. be preſumptive or skeptical todoubr of both. And becauſe we remain ims 
perfe&; an the general Theory of colours, we ſhall deliverat- prefenta ſhort 


diſcovery of blackneſs; wherein -alchough perbaps we afford no- greater faril- 


ly and ſenſibly dif6ourſe bereof; deducing the: cauſes of Blackneſs from ſuch | 
Originals in nature, as we do generally obſerve things are denigrated by Art. 


Arc being the. imitation of Nature, or Nature at the ſecond hand: iris bur-a 
 ſcafible exprefiion of . effefts dependant on the ſame, though more removed 


| other. F 


| ing from the, Sulphur of bodies torrified , nor. taking fu/igo, ſtritly, but in op- | 
| poſition vntex7ws,that is any-kind of vaporonsor madefying excretion ; and| 


jected, : Hercef. in his Mereors, from the qualities of the ſubje& he raiſerh 
three kinds; theexbalations from ligneous and lean bodies, as bones, hair, and| 
the like he calleth »y+ves, fumms, from fat bodies, and ſuch ashave nor their 


he nameth «ris or zidor. Now every one of theſe do black bodies objeRed 


--fay, proceeding from the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is the oylic far, | 
and unctuous parts-whereinconliſt the principles of fAlaramabilwy;- Not pure 
and refined ſulphur, as in the Spirits of wine often retified ; but containing 
rerreſtrious- parts, and carrying with it the volatile falr of the: body, and 
fuch as is diſtinguiſhable by taſte in ſoot , nor vulgar and uſual ſulphur ; for 
that leaves node or very little blackne(s, except a metalline body” receive the | 


exhalatian.. +». : 12. BÞ7. 2.2 IND 
I ſay, torrified, findged, or. ſuffering ſomeimpreſſion-from fire; thusare | 
bodies cafually or artificially-denigrated, which'in rheir nacurals are of another | 
complexion ; thus are Charco' made black by an infection of their own | 
ſufficus;; ſo-is it true whats affirmed of: combuſtible bodies. 'Aduſt nigra, 
pernfta alba ; black at firt fram be fuliginoustinRure, which beingexhaled 
they become white, as is perceptible in afhes. And fo doth fire cleanſe and 
ihe bodies, becauſe it conſumes the ſalphureousparts, which before did 
them foul: ,and therefore refines thaſe bodies which will never be mun- 
dified by: water.- Thus Camphire of a-white ſubſtance, by its fu/igo afforderh 
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faction then others, yet ſhall our attempts exceed any ; for we ſhall Emperical- || 


Aad herein I-hope our progreſlion will not 'be cho unreaſonable. for'| 


 Andfirft, Things become black by a ſooty and fuliginous:matrer proceed- | 


comprehending «!<wi«a;, that .is as Ariftorie defines ic, a ſeparation. of moiſt|. 
and dry parts'made by the ation of hear or fire, and colouring bodies ob-| . 


cauſes : and therefore | the: works of the one may 'ſerve to diſcover the | / | 


unto them, and areto be conceived in the ſooty and fuliginous matter ex- Pe” 
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adeep black. So is picch black, although ir proceed from che-ſame tree wirty| - 
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be Roſin, the one. diſtilling forth, the other forced by fire, So of the ſufficus 
| of atorch, do Painters make a; velvet black : ſo is lanip-black made: ſo of 
| burnt Harts-horna fable; ſo is Bacon denigrated- in chimneys: ſo in Feavers 
| and hordiſtempers from choler aduſt is cauſed a blackneſs in our tongues, teerh 
and excretions: ſo are uſtilago, brane corn and trees black by' blaſting ; ſo 
parts cauterized, gangrenared, fiderated and mortified, become black , the ra- 
dical moiſture, or vital ſulphur fuffering anextinRion, and ſmothered in che |} 
| part affe&ed. - So not only aRual bur potential fire : not burning fire, buc 
alſo corroding water will induce a blackneſs. So are Chimneys and Furnaces 
enerally black, except they receive a clear and manifeſt fulpbur : for the 
'Whythe (nou | 120ak of ſulphur will nor black a'paper, and .is commonly uſed by women to 
>< HAeE? whicen Tiffinies, which it perfotmech by an acide vitriolous, and penetrating 

| phuc blacks | ſpiric aſcending from it, by reaſon whereof. iris nor apt to kindle any thing : 
nor. nor will it caſt _ a Candle, untill that ſpirit be ſpent, and the flame ap- | 
| = the match. This is that acide and piercing ſpirit which wich ſuch 
aQivity and-compunRion invadeth the brains andnoſtrils of thoſe that receive 
3? it. Andthus when Bel/onizs affirmeth that Charcoals made out of the wood of 
| Oxycedar are white, Dr. fordas in his judicious Diſcourſe of mineral. waters 
yeeldeth che reaſon, becaule their- vapors are rarher ſulphureous then of any 
other combuſtible ſubſjance. So we ſee that T5n6y coals will not black linnen 
{ being hanged in the ſmoak thereof, bur rather whitea ir, by reaſon of the dry- 
ing and penetrating quality of ſulphur , which will make red Roſes white. And 
| therefore toconceivea general blackneſs in Hell , and yet therein the pure and | 
refined flames of ſulphur, is no Philoſophical cnoception, nor will it well con- 
'þ fiſt with therealeffeRs of its nature. IELS | | N 
| | Theſe arethe: afvenient and artificial wayes of denigration ,- anſwerably 
' wherero may be the natural progreſs. Theſe are the wayes whereby culinary 
| and common fires do operate, ayd correſpondent hereunco may be the effects | 
| of fire elemental. So may Bitumen, Coals, Jer, Black-lead, and divers mineral 
earths become black ; being either fuliginous concretions in the earth,or ſuffer- 
; ing a ſcorch from - wager gy ples in their formation. Se menand other 
animals receive different tinEtures from conſticurionand complexional efffo. 
; reſcences ,and deſcend ſtjll lower, as they partake of the fuliginousand deni- 
| grating humour. And ſo may the e/£:hiopians or Negroes become coal-black, 
om fuliginous effloreſcences_ and complexional tinRures ariſing from ſuch. 
ps probabilities, as we have declared before. | | 


The ſecond way whereby bodies become black, is an Atrgmentous conditi- 
"© @ | | on or mixture, thar is a vitriolate or copperoſe quality conjoyning with a ter- 
| . | reſtrious and aſtringent humidity , for ſo is Atramentum Scriptorium,or wri- 
EB; ting Ink commonly made by copperoſe caſt upon a decoQtion or infaſion of 
| galls. I fay a vitriolous or copperons quality ; for vitriol-is the ative or 
| chief ingredient in Ink, and no other falr chat I know will ſtrike the colour 
| with galls; neither Alom, Sgl-gem, Nicre, nor Armoniack. Now. artificial 
Whatche | copperoſe, and ſuch as we commonly uſe , is a rough and acrimonious 
> ind of ſalt -drawnouc of ferreous' and eruginous earths, partaking chiefly 
of Iron and Copper ; theblewof Copper, the-green moſt of Iron :Nor is it | 
| unuſual co diſſolve. fragments of Iron.in the Iſnor thereof, for, advancage in 
f -| the concretion. © I ſay, aterreſtriousor aſtringent humidity ;- for without 
this there will enſue notinRure,; for Copperoſe ina decation of Letriice or / 
Mallowsaffords no black, which with an aſtringenc mixturejr will do, though. 
it bemade up with oyl,asin printing and painting Ink. But whereas in this | 
| i compoſition we uſe only Nur-gals, that is an excreſcence from the Oak, there- | 
| inwe followand beat upon the oldreceic ; for any planc of auſtere and ſtiptick | | 
.'W- | parts will ſuffice, asI have experichented in Briftorte , Ayrobolans, Myrins| 
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Brabantica, Balauftium and Red-Roics., And indeed, moſt decoctions of | 
aſtriogeneplants, of whac colour ſoever, do leave inthe Liquor a deep and 
Muſcadine red : which by addition of vitriol deſceadsinto-þ black : And ſo | 
=. 965.75 his receic. of Ink, leaves out gall, and wich copperoſe makes ute of 
oor.” 7; BORAT i 04 i) HOGELE Spit v1 | 
Now: if we enquire in what part of vitriol this Acramental and den'gra- 

ring: condition Jodgerh', it will ſeern eſpecially to lie in the more fixed falc 
thereof; For the phlegm or aqueousevaporation-will not denigrate ; nor yet 
ſpirits of vicriol, which carry with them volatile:and-nimbler Salt : For if 
upon-a- decoction of: Copperoſe and gall, be. poured rhe ſpirits: or oyl of vi- | 
criol, the liquor will relinquiſh his blackneſs ; the gall and parts of the cop- 0 


peroleprecipitate- unco the botrom, andthe Ink grow clear again-;z which in- 
deed it: will nor ſo-calily .do in commonInk, becauſethar gum is diſſolved 
thereio, which hindereth the ſeparation. Bur Colcothar or. vitrio! burne. 
chough unto a redneſs containing the fixed falc, will make good ink; and 
ſo will the Lixivium, or Lye made thereof with warm water , but the Terra| | 
| 

| 


; or Infipid earch remaining, affords no black at all, bur ſerves in many things for 
| a groſs and uſefull red. And though Spirits of vicriol,projeted upon a decoQi- 
| on of gals,will not raiſe a black, yer if theſe ſpirits be any way fixed,or return} . 
| _ vicriol again, the ſame will nor a their former parts and denigra:e as be- | - 
.---FCTEC:; - ; 
|  Andif weyet make a more exa& enquiry, by what this ſalt of vitriol more | 
; peculiarly givesthis colour, we ſhall find -itto be fromma metalline condition, 
. and eſpecially an Iron — or ferreous participation.: For blew Coppe- |- 
roſe which deeply partakes oÞ: che copper will do it but weakly , Verdigriſe 
which is made of Copper will not do-it atall; But the filings of Iron infuſed 
in vinegar, will with a decoQion of gals make good Ink, without any coppe- 
roſe at_ all ; and fo will infuſion of Load-ſtone ; which is of affinity with-Iron. | 
And though moreconſpicuouſly inTron, yer fuch a Calcanthous or Atramen- | 
tous quality, we will not wholly reje& inother mettals; whereby we often ] 
| 


4. 


obſerve black tin&tures in their ſolurions. Thus a Lemmon, Quince orſharp 
Applecur with a knife becomes immediately black : And from the like cauſe, 
Artichokes ; ſo ſublimare bear up with whites of eggs,if-rouched with a knife, 
becomes: incontinencly black. So Aquz fortis, . whoſe ingredient is vitriol, will 
| make- white bodies black. So leather dreſſed with the bark of Oak, is eaſily | 
made black by a bare ſolution of Copperoſe. So divers Mineral waters and. 
ſach as participate of Iron, -upon an infuſion of gals, become of a dark colour, "00 
and entering upon black. Sd ſteel infuſed, makes nor only the liquor duskie, but: Td 2 OL 
in bodies wherein it concurs with proportionable tin&ures makes alſo the ex- UN: 
cretions black. And ſo alſo from this vitriolous quality Mercarizs dulcss, and " 
| vitriol yomicive occaſion black eje&tions. Burt whether this denigrating 
quality in Copperoſe proceedetli from an Iron participation, or rather inIron y 
from a vitriolous communication ; or whether black tintures from metallica] 
bodies be not from: vitriolous parts contained intheir ſulphur; ſince common 
fulphut containethbalſy much vicriol, may admit confideration. However-in 
this way. of tinRare, it-ſeemeth plain, that Iron and Vitriol are the poweriul} 
Denigrators. FE. ; | | 2.4 | 
Such a condition there is naturally-io ſome living/oreatures. Thus that black | 
humour by Ariſtorle named 1& and commonly tranſlated Arramenram,may | 
| be occaſioned in the Currie. Such a condition there is naturally in ſome;Plants, 
as Black-berries, Walnuc-rinds, Black-cherries.;; whereby'they extipguiſhin- | 
flammations,-corroborate the itomack, and are eſteemed Ipretfical in the Epi- 
lephe. Such an Atramentous condition there is tobe found fometime-in; the 


blood., when -thac which ſome call Acetum , others Vitrio/uns ;-: concurs 
Pp 2 | with \ 


L 


_. 


How a vitrio- 
lous quality 
may be in liv-_ 
ing bodies, 


' advance and graduare their colours with Salts. For the decoctionsof fimples 
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with: parrs prepared forichis tiaRure. And ſo from theſe conditions the Moors i 
mighr poſſiblybecome Negrocs, receiving Atramentaus impreſſions in ſome of ; 
thoſe wayes, whole polſlibility-is by us declared. 97H f:5 
Noris it {icange that we affirmrbereare vicriolous parts,qualicies, and even 
at ſome diſtance Vitriol it ſelf in living Bodies , for there is a ſowr ſtiprick ſalc 
diffuſed through the Earth, which paſſing a concoCtion/in plants, becomerh 
milder and more agreeable unto the ſence, .and this is that vegitable vitriol, 
whereby divers plants contain a gratefull-ſharpneſs,as Lemmons, Pomegranats, 
Cherries;or an- auſtere &4nconcocted roughneſs, as Sloes; Medlars & Quincgs. 
And that not only virtriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but thac the ſalts of natural 
bodies &0 carry a powerfull ſtroke inthetinfture andverniſh of all things, we | 
ſhall not deny,if we contradict not expericnce,and the viſible art ofDyars;who 


Whence the 
colours of 
Plants, @#c- 
may ariſe. 


Opinions 


{ Chymical preparations. So Cinaber-becomes red by the acide exhalation of ſul- 


| yetare:there many things of truth diſcloſed by the way ; and the cotfacerall 
verity, may unto reaſonable ſpeculations, requite the capital indifcovery. 


. | themſelves; according to-their own account hereof, as Afunſter diſcovered in 
| the letters &paſs which they obcained fromS195/mand the Emperour, that they 


which bear the viſible colours of bodies decoRted, are dead andevanid, wich- 
out the commixcion of Alum, Argol, and the like. { And this is alſo apparent in 


phur,which otherwiſe preſents a pure &niveous white.So ſpirits of Salc upon a 
blew-paper make an orient red. So Tartar or vitriol-upon an infuſion of violets 
affords a delightfuil crimſon. Thus it is wonderful wha variety of colours the 
fpirits of Salrperer, and eſpecially, if chey he kept in a glaſs while they: pierce 
the ſides thereof; I ſay, what Orienr-greens they will projet:from the like ſpi- 
rits in the earth che plans chereof perhaps acquire their verdure. And from 
ſuch ſolary irradiationsmay thoſewondrous rarigties ariſe, which are obſer- 
vable in Animals, as Mallards heads, and Peacoks feathers, receiving intention 
or alteration according as they are preſented” rinco-the lighr. Thus Saltpeter, 
Ammoniack and Mineral ſpirits emit deleQable and various colours ; and com- | 
mon Aqwa fortis willin ſome green and: narrow mouthed. glaſſes, about the | 

verges hereof, ſend forth a deep and Gentianella blew. | 


Thus have we ar laſt drawn'our conjectures unto period ; wherein ifour | 
contemplations afford: zo fatisfaRtion unto others ,'I hope our attempts will 
bring no condemnation on our ſelves(for beſides thacadventures in knowledge 
are laudable, and che aſfayes of weaker heads afford oftentimes improveable 
-bints unto betrer ) : although in this long journey we miſs the intended end, 


! 
; 


uh 


A — 


RO av; XIN. * 
Mat wonder jt is not we are to feek in the original of «Ethiopians and 
natural Negroes;beiog alſo at a toſs concerning the Original of Gypſies | . 


and countrfcic Moors,oblervablein many parts of Europe, Afa, and Africa. 
Common opinion deriveth them from © 27pt, and from thence they derive 


4 


( 


| 


- 


firſt cameour of leſſer -£gype, that having deſeRed from'the Chriſtian rule, 


concerning 
the original of 
Gyphies. 


and relapfed untoPaganrices, ſome of every family were enjoyned this penance 
to-wander abourtheworld, or as Aventing: deiiverech, they pretend for this 
vagabond courſe, 2 judgemenr-of God upon their forefarhers ,who-refufed to 
enreccain the Virgin Afary and Tefus,when ſhe fledimotheir Country. 

| Which 


, 


Book'6. 


and Common Ex RORSs. | 
 . - Which account notwithſtanding is of lirtle probability': for the generall 


_ | part of Tareary, Bellonins no further then Watechia and Bulgaria, nor Aven- 
_ | tinusthenthe confines of Hangarie. Mr. F: 
i Thatthey are no e/£gyprians, Bellonins miaketh evident: who met great 
; droves of Gypſies in egypr, about Gran Cairo, Matzrea, and the villages on 
, the banks of Ni/#s,who notwithſtandiuvg were accounted ſtrangers unto thar 
Nation, and wanderers from forreign parcs, even as they are eſteemed with us. 
Thar they came not ont of «/Z gypr is alfo probable, becauſe their firſt appear- 
ance was in Germany ,lince the year 1400. nor were they :obſerved betore in 
other parts of Exrope, as is deducible from 24uyſter, Genebrard, Crantfus and 
Ortelins. 04 
Buc that they firſt ſer out not far from Germaxy, is alſo probable.from their 
laaguage, which was the Sclavonian tongue;and when chey wandred afterward 
into Frazce,they were commonly called Bohemians, which name is ſtill retained 
for Gyplies. And therefore when (axtfius deliveteth, they firſt appeared 
 abour che Baltick Sea, when Zellonius deriverh them from Bulgaria and Wa- 
' achia, aud others from about Huxgaria, they ſpeak not repugnantly herets : 
for the language of thoſg Nations was Sclavonian, at leaſt ſome diale& thereof. 
| Bur of what nation ſoever they were art firſt, they'are now almoſt of all; 
aſſociating unto them ſome of every countrey where they wander ; when 
they will be loſt, or whether at all again, is not without ſome doubr:for unſer- 


have been baniſhed by moſt Chriſtian Princes, yet have they found ſome coun - 
cenance from the great Turk, who ſuffereth chem to live and maintain publick 
Scews near the Imperial City. in Peya, of whom he often maketh a polirick ad- 
vancage, imploying them as ſpies into other nations, under which title they 
were baniſhed by Charls the fift. 420677 h yet 


bd FT TE 4 


"Crane KEN; 


Of ſome others. 


V V E commonly accuſe the phancies of elder times inthe improper f1- 

- gures of heaven aſligned unto Conſtellations, which: do -not ſeem to 
anſwer them, either in Greek or Barbarick Spheres : yer equal{ incongruities 
have been commonly committed by Geographersand Hiſtorians. inthe figu- 
| rall reſemblances of ſeveral regions onearth ; While by Livy and falins Rn- 
flicus the Iſland of Britain is made to reſemble along diſhortwo-edged ax , 
Trady by Ngmatiannt to be like an Oak-leaf + and Spainan Ox-hide ; while 


Afer-will bave ic like a fling : with: many othersobſervable in good wruers, 
| yernot made out from the letger or ſignification ; acqQitring Aftrenomy in 

cheir figures of the Zodiack : wherein they are nor; juttified unto ftrict re- 
ſemblances, but rather made out from the effe&s of Sunor Moon in theſe fe- 
veral portions of heaven, or from-pecutiar influences of thoſe conſtellations, 


which ſome way make good their names, | 


- ov—— 


| 


led nations have out-laſted others of fixed habitations : and though Gypſies | 


the phancy of Strabo makes the habicared earth like: a (cloak, and Dionyſpnc | 


— — _— ——— - 
— - -_ _—< 
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ſtream of writers, who enquire into their originall, inſiſt not upon this , and Fernand. de 
are ſoliccle ſarisfied in their deſcent from e/£gype,rhat they deduce them from £9444 d:4a/- 
ſeveral other nations : | Potydore Virgil accounting them originally Syrians, | ©74% 
Philippns Bergomas fetcheth them fromChaldea, /Encas Sylvins from ſome | 


Ob/ervaz.l.2, 


' Gypſies 6 t 


known in 
Germat:y. 


Pellon. obſer- 
vat.l.z. 

Whar uſe the 
Grand Signl- 
or maketh of 
Gyphes. 


Tacit. de wita 
Ind. Agile 


Tunftin'n Sph. | 


{. de Sacro boj- 
c0 £ap.2- 


| 
| 


{ 
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| »$6 | 


The Cabala 
of the Sta: s. 


Gre fſarel out 


of K. Chomer. 


| Athan, Kir- 
Cher. in pro- 
mio. 


Robertus Hues 
de globis. 


Hevel. Se.enop. 
cap.9. 


When the 

| Moon will be 
ſcen on the _ 
firſt day of 
the change. 
Why the Sun 
is ſeen after ir 
is ſec,or natu- 
rally under 
the Horizon. 


{ To what the 
motion of che 
{Heavens 

.} ſerverb. per. 


| 


-from the Stars inthe head of: 3deduſa, ro make out the word Charab; and 


| ſuration, ſufficiently ſalve the difference. The ancients began the (meaſure of | 


| the ſigns of long deſcention, as Piſces, Aries, Tanras, in the Perigeum or 


| aRtly made, from the'viſible ariſing or (ecting of the Sun, becauſe the Sun is 
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Which notwithſtanding being now authentick by preſcription, may de re-, 
rained in their naked acceptions, and names tranſlated from ſubſtances known 
on earth. Andthereforetbe learned Hevelizs in his accurate Gelenography, 
or deſcription of the Moon, harh well tranſlated the known appellacions of ; 
Regions, Seas and Mountains,untothe parts ofthat Luminary : and rather then | 
uſe invented names or humane denominations, with witty. congruity bath | 
placed Mount Sinai, Tanras, Metis Palus, the Mediterranean Sea, Aanri- | 
:tania, Sicilyand Afia Minor in the Moon. | 

More hardly can we find'the Hebrew letters in the heavens, made out of che 
greater and lefſer Stars, which pat cogether do make up words, wherein Ca- 
baliſticall Speculators conceive they read the events of future things ; and how 


thereby deſolation preſignified-unto Greece or favan,numerally charaRerized ; 
in that word, requireth no rigid 'reader. | 
It is not eaſie to reconcile the different accounts of longitude, while in mo- 
dern tables' the hundred and eighty degree, is more - thirty degrees be- 
yond that part, where Prol/omyplacech an 180. Nor will the wider and more 
Weſtern term of Locgitade, flow whence the Moderns begin their commen- 


Longitude fromthe forcunate Iſlands or Canaries, the Moderns from the A- 
zores or Iſlands'of S. Michael ; but ſince the Azores are but fifteen degrees 
more Weſt, why the Moderns ſhou'd reckon 180.,where” Prolomy account- 
eth above 220. orthough they rake in 15 degrees at the Welt ; they ſhould 
reckon 30 at the Eaſt, beyond the ſame meaſure, is yer to be:determined ; nor 
would it be much advantaged, if we ſhonld conceive that the compute of Pro- 
lomy were not ſo agreeable _unco the Canaries, as the Heſperides or Iſlands of 
Cabo Verde. 3. 

Whether the compute of moneths from the firſt appearance of the Moon, 
which divers nations have followed, be not a more perturbed way, then that 
which accounts from the conjunRion,may ſeem of reaſonable doubc , nor only | 
from the uncertainty of its appearance in foul and cloudy weather, but un- 
equal time inany, that is ſooner or larcer , according as the Moon ſhall be in 


ſwifteſt motion, andin the Nothern Latitude: whereby ſometimes it may be 
ſeen the very day of the change, as will obſervably happen 1654. in che 
moneths of Apriland May ? or whether alſorhe compute of the day be ex- 


ſometimes naturally ſet, and under the Horizangwhen viſibly it is above it ; 
from the cauſes of refraRion , and ſuch as makes behold a piece of filver in 
a baſin, when water is put upon ic, which we could not diſcover before, as un- 
der the verge thereof. | F226 4 | | 
Whether the globe of the earth be but apoint, in reſpe&t of the Stars'and | 
Firmament, or how if the rayes thereof do fall upona point, they are received | 
” m_ variety of Angles, appearing greater-or leffer from differences of :re- | 
fraction? |: | y/ | 30 AE 
Whether if the motion of the Heavens ſhould ceaſe awhile, all things would | 
inſtancly periſh? and whether this aſſerzon doch nor makethe fragge of ſublu- 


| nary things,-to.. hold coo looſe a dependenty: upon the firſt and conſerving 


cauſe? acleaſt:impute too much unro the. motion of the heavens, whoſe emi- 
nentaRivitiesare bÞ hear, light and influence, the morion ic ſelf being barren, 
or cluefly ſerving for the due application of celeſtial virtues unro ſublunary bo- ; 
dies, as Cabexs hath learnedly obſerved ? | 
Whether Comets or blazing Stars be generally 


of ſuch terrible effeRts, | 


| as elder times have conceived them, for ſince ir is found that many, from | 


whence 


mY 
—_ 
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whence theſe predictions are drawn, have been abovethe Moon z why they | 
may notbe qualitied from their poſitions, and aſpets which they hoſd with ſtars | | | 
of favourable natures; or why ſince they may be conceived toariſe from the 
effluviums of other Srars,cthey my not retaia the benigniry of their Originals ; 
ar ſince the natures of the fixed Stars, are accordng differenced by the | 


"—_ CO —_ 


Planets, -and are eſteemed Martial or Jovial, according to the colours where- 4 
by they anſwer theſe Planets; why —_— red Comets do carry the 
portenſions of Mars, the brightly-white ſh6uld not be of the Influence of | | 
_ or Venus,anſwerably unto Cor Scorpis and Arurus; is not abſurdco | * | 

u Y | | 


as | 
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Concerning. many Hiſtorical T enents generally re: 


Scripture. 
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Crnasy. I. 
of the Forbidden-Eruit. a 


. by 
5 þ4 


Pp , 
4s P ad F/ foro / 


@ Hat the Forbidden fruit' of Paradiſe was an Apple, is 
© commonly believed, confirmed by Tradition, perpetulat: 
ed by Writings, Yerſes,Pi&ures; and fone have been fo 
bad Preſodians as from thence to derive the Latine word 


ing. 
cet $5 and ſome deduced from the hiſtory of holy 


[ *s 


alum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt vccaſion of evil; 
wherein notwithſtanding determinations are prefump- 
| * tnous, and many I perceiveare of another belief. For 
| * ſome have conceived ita Vine ; in the myfterie of whoſe” 
| fruir ſay the- expration of the cranſgreſſion :' Goropins Breanns reviving the' 
conceitof Baycephas,peremprorily concladectit ro be rhe 14ia#Fig-tree;and 
by a witty Allegory labours to confirm the fame. Again, ſorne fruits paſs un- 
derthenameof 4am: apples; whichin commonacceprion adimit not that ap- 
pellacion ; che one defcribed by Marhio/arunder the name of Pomnts Adams . 
a very fair fruit,and not unlike a Citron, bur fomewhar rougher;chopr and cra- 


Apples of Paradife ,” not reſemblmg an apple in figure, and it rafte a Melon or 
| Comcumber. Which fruitsalthough they have received appeflations fuirable 
unto the tradicion,yet 6an we not from thence ibfer they were chis fruir inque- 
ſtion : 'No more then Arbor vite, ſo commotly catted,co obtain irs name from 
the tree of life in Paradiſe,” or Arbor Fade, to be the ſame which ſupplied the 
gidbet unto Zadas. Fx PTR; > 0 
Again, Thereisno determination in the Text \, wherein is'only particd-” 
fared char ic wasthe fruic of a tree good for food,and pleaſanc. unto the eye, 


ried, vttgarly conceived the marks of Adams teeth. Another, the fruit of that | 
phant which S-7apion termerh Afaſa, but the Eaftern Chriſtians, commonly the. | 


' Opinions, of | 
wha: kind the 
fo bidd:n 


fruit was. 


| 


C"IPFT TOI 


in which regazds many excelfthe Apple ; and cherefore learned men do' wiſe- 
ly conceive it inexplicable ; and Phzlo purs derermination unro deſpair, when | 
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lacobs Sciatica, 
ſee Gen.z2.25/ 
31,32. 


. | Pes cedrus ef, 
bruncus cupreſ- 
ſas, oliva ſu- 
premum, p-l- | 
moqz tranſver- | 
um Chriſti 
ſunt in cruce 
lignum. 


Ruel.de flirpi- 
um naturd. 
Iſagoge mrem 
Herbariam 


| Can, 8. 


| 
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Fruftus bo; 41. 
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he affirmeth the ſame kind of fruit was never produced ſince. Surely were it 


not requiſite to-haye been. cancealed;ir had nor-paſled unſpecified,.nor- the tree 
revealed which concealed: thai pakedneſs, andthat concealed which revealed 
ir, for inthe ſamechapter mentionis made of fig-leaves. And thelike particulars, 
alchough cheyKem fncircumſtangial, are ofc ſerdown in holy.Scripcure; ſo is ic 


L- 1 PR far g 


= 


7 hat_E nqer $ Juniper cree, Abſolom hangeg-b \ an-Oak ) 
on what hand Yenxs was wounded, the Philoſopher choughc ic a ſufficient reſo- 
lucion to re-inquire upon what leg King Philip balred ; and the Fews not un- 
doubredly reſolved of the Sciatica-ſide of 7acob,. do cauteouſly.in cheir diet 
| abſtain from theſinews of both : yer are there many nice parciculars. which 
may be authencically derermined. Thar Peter cut off che right ear of Malchus, 
is beyond all doubt. That our Saviour eat the Paſsover in an upper room, we 
may determine from the Text. And ſome we may concede which the Scrip. 
cure plainly defines not. That the Dyal of Abaz was placed upon the Welt- 
fide.of the Temple, we will nor deny,or contradict the geſcription.of Aarice: 
mins. "That Abrabams. ſervant pur his hand under his righe thigh, we ſhall 
not: queſtion ;.andcharche Thixfon the right, hand 'was ſaved, and the 'ocher 
on the left reprobated,to make good the Method of thelaſt judicial diſmiſtion, 
we are ready to admit. Burt ſorely in vain we enquire of 'what wood was 
Moſes rod, or the tree that ſweerned the waters. Or though tradition or 
humane Hiftory might afford ſomelight , whether the Crown of thorns was 
made of Paliurus ; Whether the croſs of Chriſt were made of thoſe four | 
woods in the Diſtick of Dzrantes,or only of Oak, according unto Ziphns and | 
Goropins, welabour not to determine. For thovgh hereof prudent Symbols 
and pious Allegories be made by wiſer Concetversz: yer common heads will flie 
unto ſuperſticious applications, and bardly avoid miraculous 0 
pectations. .. 

Now the ground 


— —— 


" 
. 
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of reaſon that occaſioned this expreſſion byan Apple,might 


* 


r mapical ex- | 


be the community of this, fruit, and which is ofcen taken for any other. So the 
Goddeſs of Gardens is rermed Pomona ; ſothe Proverb expreſſeth it cp-give 
Apples unto Alcinens ; ſo.the fruit which Paris decided was called a9 Apple, fo 
.in the garden of Heſperides ( which many conceive a. fiction drawnfrom Para- 
dife) we read of . iden Apples guarded by the Dragon. Andrto ſpeak ſtriftly in 
this appellation, chey placed it more fafely chen any other ; for beſide the great 
variety of Apples, the word in Greek comprehendeth Orenges, Lemmons, 
Citrons, Quinces; and as Rxellizs definerh, ſuch fruirs as have no ſtone 

within, and a ſoft covering without ; excepting the Pomegranate. And. 
will extend much farther in che acception of Spigelivs, who comprebendech 
all round fruits under the naine of Apples,not excluding Nuts and Plumbs. 


| 
asit runs in the vulgar tranſlation, Sb arbore malo ſuſcitavi te, bi carrupta 
eft mater tua, bi vrolata eſt genetrix tua; Which words notwichſtanding para-. 
bolically intended, admir no liceral inference, and are of liccle force in our 
cranſlation, I raiſed chee under an Apple-tree, there thy mother brought thee 
-forch, there ſhe brought thee forth chac bare thee, So when, from a, basker 
of ſummer fruirs or apples,as the vulgar rendrech them. God by Ames fore- 
cold the deſtruRion of his people, we cannot ſay they had ahy reference unto. 
the fruit of Paradiſe, which was the deſtrution of man, but thereby was de- 


nq longer duracion then- thoſe horary or ſoon decaying fruics of. Summer, 
Nor when itisfaidin che fametranſlacion, Poma defiderii animg tne g5(ceſſe- 
runt 4 te, the apples that thy ſoul luſted after are departed from thee, is there | 


s any 


. WIE 
_—_— 
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-It hath heen promoted in ſome conſtructions from a paſſage in the Cavricles, | 


clared the propinquity -of their deſolacion, and char cheir cranquility was of | 


| —_ 
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any alldfion frherein unto the fruic of Paradiſe. But thereby is threatned 
unto Babylon, that the pleaſures and delights of their Palate ſhould forſake ' 
them. And weread in Pieri«s, that an Apple was the Hieroglyphick of Love, ' 
and that the Statua of Yenus was made with onein her hand. So the little Cy. Philoftrar. 
pids in the figures of Philoftratus do play with apples ina garden, and there _—_— 
want not ſome who have ſymbolized the Apple of Paradiſe unto ſuch con- ; 
ſtru&ions. | 
Since therefore afcer this fruit, curioſity fruitleſly enquireth, and confidence 
blindly determinerh, we ſhall ſurceaſe our Inquiſition ; rather creubled thac 
it was taſted, then troubling our ſelves in its deciſion ; this only we obſerve, 
when things areleft uncertain,men will aſſure them by derermination. Which is 
not only verified concerning the fruit, but the Serpent that perſwaded , many 
defining the kind or ſpecies thereof. So Bonaventure and Comeſtor affirm it C—_ - 
was a Dragon, Emgabinus a Baſilisk, Delrio a Viper, and others a common Serpent = Say 
ſnake. Wherein men ſtill continue the deluſion of the Serpent,who havingde-| &6 ; 
ceived Eve inthe main, ſets her poſterity on work to miſtake in the circum- 
ſtance, and endeavours to propagate errors at any hand, And thoſe he ſurely 
moſt defireth which concen either God or himſelf; for they diſhonour God 
who is abſolute truth and goodneſs ; but for himſelf, who is extreamly evil,and 
che worſt we can conceive , by aberration of conceit they extenuate his depra- 


vity, and aſcribe ſome goodneſs unto him. 


— 


Cruar. 1]. 


That a Man hath one Rib leſs then a woman 


; y © Hat a Man hath one Ribleſsthen'a Woman, isa common conceit derived 
from the Hiſtory of Gezeſss, wherein it ſtands delivered, that Eve was 
framed out of a Rib of Adam; whence *cis concluded the ſex of man ſtill 
wants thar rib our Father loſt in Eve. And this is not only paſſant with the 
many, bur was urged againſt Colambas in an Anatomy of his at Pi/a, where 
baving prepared the Sceleton of a woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs on 
one ſide, there aroſe a party that cried him down, and even unto oaths affir- 
med,this was the rib wherein a woman exceeded. Were this true,it would ocu- 
larly ſilence that diſpute out of which ſide Eve was framed;it would determine | © yay __ 
the opinion of Oleaſter,that ſhe was made our of theribs of both fides,or ſuch |" 
as from the expreſſion of the Text maintain there was a plurality of ribs re- 
quired, and might indeed decry the parabolical expoſition of Origen, Cajeran, 
and ſuch as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilare the integrity of A- 
dam,preventively conceive the creation of thirteen ribs. | | | 
But this will not conſiſt with reaſon or inſpection. | For if we ſurvey the| gry many 
Sceleton of both ſexes, and therein the compage of bones, we ſhall readily diſ- | ribs common- 
cover that men and women have four and twenty ribs, thar is, twelve on each | ly in men and 
ſide, ſeven greater annexed unto the Sternon,and five leſſer which come ſhort | #** 
thereof. Wherein if it ſometimes happen chart either ſex exceed, the conforma- 
| tion is irregular, defle&ting from the common rate or number,and no more in- 
| ferrible upon tnankind, then the monſtroſity of the ſon of Rapha, or the viti- | 
. ous exceſs in the number of fingers and toes. And alchough fome difference 
there be in figure, and the female os 3nominarum be ſomewhat more protube- | 
rant, to make a fairer -cavity for the Infant; che coccyx ſometime more re- 
fleted ro pive the eaſier delivery, andthe ribs themſelves ſeem a lictle flatter, 


yet are they equal in number. And therefore while Ari/torle doubterh the 
Qq2 relations 
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| | ſtrange, it may nor be impoſſible whats confirmed at Zauſazun concerning the | 
{ Counteſs of Holland, nor what Albertas reportsof che birch of an hundred 


| atesche ſame, as in Twins, in mixed and numerous generations. And to ſpeak 


formative operator will-aoc delineate a part,” but endeavour the formation of 
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relations made of Nations, which had but ſeven ribs on a fide,and yet delivereth, 
that men have generally no more then cighr;as he rejeReth their hiſtory, ſo can 
we not accept of his Anatomy. al | 
Again, Although we concede there wanted one ribin the Sceleton'of Adam, 
yer were it repugnant unco reaſon and common obſervation char his poſtericy 
ſhould want the ſame. For we obſerve thar mutilacions are not tranſmitted 
from father unto fon ; che blind begetting ſuch as can ſee, men with one %eye 
children with two, and cripples mucilatein their own perſons do come our per- 
fect in their generations, For the ſeed conveyeth withir nor only the excract 
and ſingle Idea of every part, whereby it tranſmits their perfections or infirmi- 
ties; but double and over again; whereby fomecimes it multipliciouſly deline- 


more ſtrictly, parts of the ſeed do ſeem to contain the Idea and power of che 
whole ; ſo parents deprived of hands, beget manuai iſſues, and rhe defect of 
choſe parts is ſupplied by che Idea of others. Soin one grainof corn appear- 
ing: ſimiltaty and- inſufficient for a plural germination, there lyeth dormant 
che virtualicy of many other ; and from thence ſometimes proceed abovean 
hundredears. And thus may be made out the cauſe®of multiparous producti- 
ons; for though the ſeminal materials diſperſe and ſeparate in the matrix, the 


the-whole ; effecting the ſame as far as the matter will permic, and from di- 
viding marerials attempt entire formations. And therefore, though wondrous | 


and fifty. Andif we conſider the magnaliries of generation in ſome things, we 


ſhall not controvert its poſſibilities in others : nor eaſily queſtion char great 
work, whoſe wonders arc'only ſecond unto thoſe of the Creation , anda cloſe | 
apprehenſion of the one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light, and cre- | 
puſculous glance of the other, * ' | 


Anz. 11H; 
Of Methuſelah: 


\W Hat hath been everywhere opinioned by all men, andin all times, is more | 
then paradoxical ro diſpute;and fo that Jderhnſelah was the longeſt liver | 
of all the poſtericy of Adam, we quietly believe : bur chart he muſt needs be ſo, 
is perhaps below Paralogy zo deny. For hereof there is no determination from 
che Texc ; wherein it 15 only particulared he was the longeſt Liver of all the Pa- 
rriacks whoſeage is there.expreſſed, bur that he out-lived all others, we cannot | 
well conclude. For of thoſe nine whoſe death is mentioned before the flood;rhe 
Text expreſſeth that Exoch was the ſhorteſt Liver; who ſaw bur three hundred 
ſixty five years,Bur to affirm from hence,none of the reſt, whoſe age is nor ex- 
preſſed, did die before that rime, is ſurely anillation whereto we cannot aſſent. 
| Again, Many perſons there were in thoſe days of longevity, of whoſe age 
notwithſtanding there is no account in Scripture; as of therace of Caiz; the 
wivesof the nine Patriarchs, with all the ſons and daughrers that every one 
begat : whereof perhaps ſome perſons might out-live etha/elah ; rhe Texr 
intending only the maſculine line of Seth, conduceable unco the Genealogy of 


Rm me HR 


our Saviour, and the antediluvian Chronology. And therefore we muſt not 
contract the lives of thoſe which are lefc in filence by Adoſes ; for neither is the 
age of eAbel expreſſed in the Scripture, yet is he conceived far elder chen 

commonly 


i 
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commonly opinioned : - and if we allow the concluſion of his Epitaph as made 
by Adam, and fo ſer down by Salian, Poſuit merens pater, cni a filio juſtins 
poſitum. foret, Anno ab ortu rerum 130. Ab Abele nate 129. we ſhall not 
need co doubr. Which notwithſtanding {jetanand others confirm, nor is ic 


Seth a year aſter the death of Abel : for ſo ir being ſaid, that Adam was an 
hundred and thirty years old when he begat Serb, Abcl muſt periſh the year 
before, which was one hundred twenty nine. | 
And if the account of Cain extend unto the Deluge, ic may not beimpro- 

bable char ſome thereof exceeded any of Seth. Nor is it unlikely in life, rich- 
es, power and temporal bleffings, they might ſurpaſs them inrthis world, whoſe 
lives related unto the next. For fo when the ſeed of Face. was under 
afflictionand* captivity, that of 7/mael and Eſas flouriſhed and grew mighty, 
| there proceeding from the one twelve Princes, from the other no leſs then four- 
teen Dukes and eight Kings. And whereas the age of Cainand' his polterity is 
not delivered in the Texc,ſome do ſalve it from the ſecret merhod of Scripeure, 
which ſometimes wholly omits, but ſeldom or never delivers che entire duration 
of wicked and faithlefs perſons, as is obſervable in the hiſtory of E/as, and the 
Kings of 1/-ae/ and fndab. And therefore when mention is made that //mae! 
lived 137 years, ſome conceive he adhered unto the faith of Abraham, for fo 
did others who were nor deſcended from 7acob; for fob isthought to bean 
1dumean, and of the feed of Eſan. 

Laſtly ( alchough we rely not thereon) we will not omit that conceit urged 
by learned men, that Adam was elder then Merhbuſelah ; inaſmuch as be was 
| created in the perfe& age of man; which was in thoſe days 50 or 60 years, for 


improbable,if we conceive that Fhe/ was born inthe ſecond year of Adam,and| 
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Job thought 
by ſome to be 
of the race of 
Eſau. 


about that time we read that they begat children ; ſo that ifanto g30 we add 
60 years,he will exceed Methuſelah. And therefore if notin tengrh of days, 
atleaſt in old age he ſurpaſſed others ; he was older then all, who was never ſo 
young asany. For though he knew old age, he was never acquainted with 
pubercy, youth or Infancy ; and ſoin aftri& account he begar children ar one 
year old. And ifthe uſual compute will hold, that men are of the ſame age| 
which are born within compaſs of the ſame year; Eve was as old as her husband 
and parent Adam,and Cain their ſon coetaneous unto both. | 

Now that conception,that no man did ever attain unto a thouſand years , 
becauſe none ſhould ever be oneday old inthe fight of che Lord, unto whom 
according to that of David, A thouſand years are but one day ; doth not ad- 
vantage Methuſelah. And being deduced froma popular expreffion, which 


divetc a ſeriousenquirer.” For unto God a thouſand years are no more then 
one moment,and in his ſight MMethnſelah lived no nearer one day then bel, 
for all parts of time are alike unto him, unto whom none are referrible z and 
all chings preſent, unto whom nothing is paſt or to come. And therefore, al- 
'though we be meaſured by the Zone of time, and the flowing and continued 
inſtants thereof, do weave at laſt a line and circle abour the eldeſt: yer can we 
not thus commenſurate the ſphere of Triſmegiſtus; or ſum up the unſucceſſive 
and ftable duration of God. | 


CHAP. 


will not ſtand a Metaphyſical and firi& examination , is nox of force to] - 
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| C H AP, IV. | 
1-| . That there was no Rain-bow before the Flood. | 


| T Hat there ſhall no Rain-bow appear forty years before the end of the 
world, and that the preceding drought unto that great flame ſhall ex- 
hauſt the materials ofchis Meteor, was an aſſertion grounded upon no ſolid 
reaſon': but that there was not any in ſixteen hundred years, that is, before 
| {the flood, ſeems deduceable from holy Scripture, Gez. 9. 1 do fer my bow in 
the clouds, -and it ſhall be for a token: of a Covenant between me and we: 
1 jearth, From whence notwithſtanding we cannot conclude the nonexiſtence 
i ofthe Rain-bow ,; nor is that Chronology naturally eſtabliſhed, which com- 
| | puteth the antiquity of effe&s ariſing from phyſical and ſetled cauſes, by ad- 
| dicionall impoſicions from voluntrary determinators, Now by the decree of 
reaſon and Philoſophy,the Rain-bow hath its ground in Nature, and cauſed 
| by the rays of the Sun, falling upon a roride and oppoſite cloud : whereof 
| . _- ſome refleRted., others refracted, beget that ſemi-circular variety we ge- 
nerally call the Rain-bow ; which muſt ſucceed upon concurrence of cauſes 
{and ſubjeRs aptly prediſpoſed. And therefore, to conceive there was no 
Rain-bow before, becauſe God choſe this our asa token of the Covenant, is 
to conclude-the exiſtence of things from their ſignalities ; or of what is obje- 
Red unto the ſenſe, a coexiſtence with that which is internally preſented 
-[unto the underſtanding. With equall reaſon we may infer there was no 
| water before the inſtitution of Baptiſm, nor bread and wine before the holy 
| Euchariſt. | 
| Again, while men deny theantiquity of one Rain-bow,they anciently con- 
-  ]cede another. For, beſide the ſolary Iris which God ſhewed unto*'Noah, there 
: hana # is another Lunary, whoſe efficient is the Moon, - viſible only in the night, 
bedioon, | moſt commonly at full Moon, and ſome degrees above the Horizon. Now che 
Exiſtence hereof men do not controvert, although effected by a different Lumi- 
nary in the fame way with he other. And probably appeared later, as| 
being of rare appearance and rarer obſervation, and many there are which 
think chere is no ſuch thing in Nature. And therefore by caſual ſpectators 
| they are lookt upon like prodigies, and ſignifications made, not ſignified by 
their natures, | 
|. Laſtly, Weſhall not need to conceive God made the Rain-bow at this time, 
jif we conſider that in itscreated and prediſpoſed nature, it was more proper 
| far this ſignification then any other Meteor or celeſtial appearancy whacfb- 
| ever, - Thunder and lightning had too much terrour to have been tokens of | 
| mercy ; Comets or blazing Stars appear too ſeldom to pur us in mind of a 
Covenant to be remembred often : and might rather ſignifi the world ſhould 
| be once deſtroyed by fire, then never again by water. The Galaxia or milky 
Circle had been more probable ; for (beſide that unto the latitude of thirty, 
it becomes their Horizon twice in four and twenty hours, and unto ſuch as 
| liveunder the &quator, in that ſpace the whole Circle appearerh ) part 
thereof is viſible unto any ſituation , bur being only diſcoverable in the night, 
and when the ayr is clear, it becomes of unfrequent and comfortleſs ſigniti- 
| cation. A fixed Star had not been viſible unto all the Globe, and fo of too 
narrow a ſignality in a Covenant concerning all. But Rain-bows are ſeen unto 
all the world, and every pofition of ſphere, Unto our own elevation they | 
may appear in the morning , while the Sun hath atcained abour forty five 


| degreesabove the Horizon ( which is conceived the largeſt ſemidiameter of | 
any. 
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| laugh of weeping Heaven; and thus may it be elegantly faid;I put my bow;not 
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; any Iris)and ſo in the afternoon when it hath declined unto that altitude again; ' 
| which heighr che Sun not accaining in winter, rain-bows may happen with us ac 
' noon or any time. Unto a right poſition of *ſphere they may appear three hours 

afcer the rifing of che Sun,and three before its ſerting; for the Sun aſcending fif- | 
| teen degrees an hour, in three atcainech. forry five of alticude. Even unto a 
| parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under the pole, for half a year ſome ſegments 
may appearat any time and under any quarter,the Sun nor ſecting, buc walking | 
round. about them, | Lg 


But the propriety of its Ele&ion moſt ;properly appeareth in the natural | 

ſignification and prognoſtick of ic ſelf; as containing a mixc ignality.of rain and | Th 

fair weather.For being inaroride cloud and-ready to drop; ig declareth a pluyi- Frag 7m of 
ous diſpoſure in the air ;, but becauſe when it appears the Sun muſt- alſo ſhine, the cain-boy, 
there cathbeno univerſal ſhowrs, and conſequently'no Deluge. Thus when the 
windows of the great deep were open,in vain men lookefor the Rain-bow:for 
at thac time it could not; be-ſeen, which after appeared unto.Neah, It was there. 
fore exiſten; before the-fload, and had in nature fome ground of its addition. Uan- 
co that of nature God ſuperadded an aſſurance of ;his Promiſe;thac is; never to 
hinder irs appearance, -or-ſo to repleniſh, the heavens again, as that we ſhould 
behold-it no more. Andchus without diſparaging the promiſe,it might rain ac 
the ſame:time when God ſhewed it unto. Noah ; thus was there moretherein 
then the heathens underſtood, when they called ic the Nancie of the gods,& the| 


my arrowinthe clouds, that is,in the menace of rainthe mercy of fair weather. an us plrantis 
Cabaliſtical heads, who from thatexpreſſion in E/ay,do make a book of hea» | 7” 
ven,and read therein the great concernments of earch,do literally play on this, | 1434.4. 
and from3ts ſemicircular figure,reſembling.the Hebrew letter 2 Caph, whereby 530 
is ſignified che uncomfortable number of rwenty., ar which 7oſeph was: ſold, 5.0 
which Zacob'lived under Laban,and at which men were to go to war:do nate a 
propriety in its ſignification ; as thereby declaring the diſmal Time.of the;De- 
luge. And Chriſtian conceits do ſeem to {train as high, while from the irragiati- 
on of the Sun upoa a cloud, they apprehend the myſterie of the Sun of Righ-| - 
cequſneſs in 'che obſcuricy of fleſh, by the colours green. and red, the twode- 
tractions of the world by fire and water ; 'or by the. colours of blood: and. 
water,the myſteries of Bapriſm, and the holy Euchariſt, Sir hdin 
Laudable- therefore is the cuſtom of the Fews, who upon.the appearance. of 
che Rain-bow,do magnifiethe fidelity of God in che memory of his Covenanc; 
according to.chat of Syracides, look upon the Rain-bow, and praiſe himithac 
madeir, - And though lome pious and Chriſtian pens have only ſymbolized the 
ſame from the mylterie of its colours, yer are there ocher' affetions which 
might_admir of Theological alluſiens. Nor would he find a.more improper 
ſubje, that ſhould conſider thatche colours are made by refraCion of Lighc, | 
and che ſhadows char limic chat lighc; that che Center of che Sun,the Rain-þow, 
and che eye'of the Beholder muſt be in oneright line, thac the SpeRator.mull 
be between the Sun and theRain-bow ; chat fomecrime three appear, ſometime 
one reverſed. With many others, conſiderable in Meteorological Divinity, | T914mancias, 
which would more ſenſibly make out che Epithite of che Heathens , | and'the 
expreſſion of the ſon of Syrach. Very beaurcifull is the Rain-bow,ic compaſſech! 
che heaveri about with a glorious circle, and the hands of the moſt High haye 


beaded it. 
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| | by the Septtagint, and'fo by that of Tremelins. And therefore” when che 


| - Now wheress the Scripture affv2deth che priority of order unto Sew, we 
| continued - and therefore however bor, his genealogy was moſt remarkable. 


| 


hundred; cherefore Sem-rhuſt be both 'Wheti Noah was five hundrett and cwo, | 
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| miner of Jerom, atd minimas of Tremelins. And upon theſe grounds per- 
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Cuna P, V. $633 
Of Sem, Ham and Taphet. 


[Ong the three ſons of Noah, Sens, Hamand Judber, tharithe order 
of their nativity was according to that of numeration; and Fapher- the 
youngeſt ſon, as rhoſt believe; as A#tinand others account,che ſons of 74pher, 
and Exropenns riced not grant : nof wiltic fo well concord unto the' letter 'of 
the Text, and its readieſt Interpretariohs. For ſo is1t ſaid in'our Tranſlation, 
Stew the father of ull the ſons of Hehzy the brother 'of Taphzr the'elder': fo 


Vulgar readsit, Fravre Japhet majore,the miſtake as Twnins obſerverh, might 
be committed bythe negle of the Hebrew accetit ; which occaſioned /5rom ſo 
to tbnidet ir, and prariy after to believer. Nor is that Argument contemptible 
which is deduced froir therr-Chronelogy ; for probable -it is that" Aoxh had 
none of therti before; wad bepar theiti from that year when it is ſaid he was five 
handred years 01d," '#iid begat Sew; Ham and Taphes. _ it is faid he was 
fix huridred yeays old at the flood, and that two' years 'after Se7-- was bat an 


andſoine other before'in the year of five huridredand one. 


cannor- from thehce infer his prittiopenitbre. For-in' Sem the holy line was 


So isir ior unuſvaltin holy Scripttiveze rominace the youtiger before: the el- 
der -- ſ&is it ſaid\Fhat 7 arab bepit Abraham, Nachor afid Haraws: i whereas 
Havaih was the eldelt. So Rebeccais termed the mother of acob and\ E/an. 
Nor isit ſtrange he younger ſhould be firſt in nomination, who have common- 
ly hadthe priority'in the bleſſings of God, and been firſtiri his benedition,. $0 
Alzl was accepted before Cain; 1/aac' the younger preferred before 1hmael 
rheelder, Jacob before Eſar, loſeph was the youngeſt of twelve, and David the 
eleventh {on and minour cadet of Jeſſe: | 
Laſtly,though 7epher were nor elder then Sos, yet muſt we not affirm 
that he was youngerthen Cham, for it is plainly delivered, that afrer Sep; 
and Zapher had covered Noah, he-awaked, and knew what his youngeſt ſon 
had done unto him #235 5 r:o7ee& is the expreſſion of the Sepruagint, Filixs 


haps Joſephs doth vary fram the Sctipcure enumeration, 'and natneth them 
Sem, faphet and Cham ; which is alfo obſerved by the Arnian Beroſus ,, Noah 
cum tribns filits, Semo, Iapeto Chem. And therefore although in che prioricy 
of Sem and lapher, there may be foare difficulty, thou” Cyril,” Epiphenins and | 
Auſtin have accounted Sem the elder, and $aliay the Annalift, and Petavins 
the Chronologiſt contend for the ſame ; yet Cham is more plainly and confeſ- ! 


. . 


ſedly named the youngeſt io the Text. - 9 RALWref  nS142 

Andthis is moreconformableuiito the Pagan hiſtory and Gentile acconne 
hereof, urito whotn Noah Was Sarmyn, whoſe ſymbol wasa ſhip, as relating 
unto the Ark, and who is faid ro have divided the world /betweerr: his -three 
ſons. Ham is conceived to be Fapiter, who was the youngelt ſon ; worſhipped 
by the name of Hamor, which was the egyptian and African name for Tupi- 
ter, who is ſaid to have cur off the genitals of his father,derived from rhe hiſto- 
ry of Ham, who beheld che nakedneſs of his, and by no hard miſtake might be | 
confirmed from the Text, as Bochartas bath well'obſerved. 
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Cnaye. YI. | 
That the Tower of Babel was eretied againſ 4 ſecond Deluge: 


| 
| AX Opinion there is of ſome generality, that our fathers after the flood | 
attempred the Tower of Babel to ſecure themſelves againſt a ſecond De- 
' Inge. Which however affirined by Foſephxs and others, bath ſeemed improbable| | 
unto many who have:diſcourſed hereon. For ( beſide thar they could not be | 
ignorant of the Promiſe of God never to drown the world again,and had the | 
Rain-bow before their eyes to put chem in mind thereof) ic is improbable from 
the nature of the Neluge; which being not poſſibly cauſable from natural 
ſhowers above, or watery eruptions below, but requiring a ſupernatural hand, 
and ſuch as all acknowledge irreſiſtible ,we muſt diſparage their knowledge and | 
judgement in ſo ſucceſleſs attempts. | | | 

Again, They muſt probably hear, and ſome might know, that the waters 
of the flood aſcended fifteen cubits above the higheit mountains. Now,ifas | 3 
' ſome define, the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt mountains be four miles ; | 
| or as others, bur fifceen furlongs, it is not eafily conceived how ſuch a ſtruRure 
| could be effeted. Although we allowed the deſcription of Herodorus concern- 
| ing-the Tower of Belas ; whoſe loweſt ſtorie was in height and bredch one 
' furlong, and ſeven more built uponit ; abating that of the Annian Beroſ#s, the 
i traditional relation of eroms, and fabulous account of the Fews. Probable ic is 
' that what they attempted was feaſible,otherwiſe they had been amply fooled in 

fruicleſs ſucceſs of their labours,nor needed God to have hindred them,faying, 

Nothing will be reſtrained from them, which they begin to do. 

Is was improbable from the place, that is a plain in the land of Shinar. And 
if the ſituation of Babylon were ſuch at firlt as it was in the days of Herodotus , 
it was rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure, then conducing unto this intention. 
It being in a very great plain,and ſoimproper a placete provide againſt a gene- 
ral Deluge by Towers and eminent {truQtures, that rhey were fain to make 
proviſions againſt particular and annual inundations by ditches and trenches, 
after che manner of e/£gypr. And therefore Sir alter prom accordingly 0b- | 11;Qory of the 
jeteth : If the Nations which followed Nimrod, ſtill doubted the ſurpriſe of | world. 
a ſecond flood, according to theopinions of the ancient Hebrews, it ſounderh 
i!l co the ear of Reaſon, that they would have ſpent many years in that low and 
overflown valley of eſeporamia. And therefore in this ſituation, they choſe | 
a place more likely to have ſecured them from the worlds deſtruRion by fire , 
then another Deluge of water : and as P:erixs obſerverh, ſome have conceived 
chat this was their intention. 

Laſtly, The reaſon is delivered in the Text. Let us build us a City anda 
Tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven, andler us make usa name, leſt we 
be ſcattered abroad upon the whole earth ; as we have already began to 
wander over a part. Theſe were the open ends propoſed -untothe people ; 
bur the ſecret deſign of Nimrod, was to ſettle unto himſelf a place of domi- 
nion,and rule over his Brethren, as it after ſucceeded, according to the delivery 
of the Text, the beginning of bis kingdom was Babel. 


— 
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Ss H A Pp . V I Fo 
of the Manarakes of Leah. 


E ſhall not omit the Mandrakes of Leah, according to the Hiſtory of 
Genefis. And Rexben went out in the daiesof Wheat-harveſt, and found 
Mandrakesin the field, and broughtthem unto his mother Leah ; then . Rache/ 
faid unto Leah, give me, I pray thee, of thy ſons Mandrakes : and ſhe aid 
unto her, is it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my husband, and wouldeſt 
thou take my ſons Mandrakes alſo ? and Rachel ſaid, Therefore he ſhall lie with 
thee this night for thy ſoas Mandrakes. From whence hath ariſen a common 
conceit, that Rachel requeſted theſe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
whereby ſhe might become fruirfull, Which notwithſtanding is very queliio- 
nable,and of incertain truth. | EY | 
For firſt from the compariſon of one Text with another, whether the Man- 
drakes here mentioned, be the ſame plant which holds that name wich us, there |_ 
is ſome cauſe to doubt. The word is uſed in another place of Scripture, when 
the Church inviting her beloved into. the fields, among the deljghtfull fruits of 
Grapesand Pomegranartes, it is faid, The Mandrakes givea ſmell, and ar qur 


atesare all manner of pleaſant fruits. Now inftead of a ſmell of Delight, 
our Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant odor, whether in the leaf or 
apple, as is diſcoverable in their ſimplicity or mixture. The ſame is alſo du- 
btous from the different interpretations : for though the Septuagint and 7o/z- 
phus do render it the Apples of Mandrakes in this Text, yet in the other of the 
Canticles, the Chaldy Paraphraſe termeth it Balſame. 'R. Solomon, as Drains 
obſerveth, conceives it to be thar plant the Arabiavs named Ieſemin. Oleafter, 
and Georgins Yenerys, theLilly, and that the word Dadaim, may comprehend 
any planc that hath a good ſmell, reſembleth a womans breaſt, and flouriſherh 
in wheat harveſt. 7«nius and Tremelius interpret the ſame for any amiable 
flowers of a pleaſant and delightfull odour : but the Gemeva Tranſlators have 
been more wary then any : for although they retain the word Mandrake in the 
Texc,they in effec recraQ itin the Margin : wherein is ſer down the word in | 
the Original is D#daim,which isa kind of fruit or flower unknown. 
Nor ſhall we wonder at the diſſent of expoſition, and difficulty of definition 
concerning this Text, if we perpend how variouſly the vegetables of Scripture | 
areexpounded, and how hard it is in many places to make our the ſpecies de- | 
termined, Thus are weat variance concerning the plant that covered fonas ; 
which though the Septyaginr doth render Colocynthis, the Spaniſh Calabaca, 
and ours accordingly a Gourd: yet the vulgar tranſlates it Hedera or Ivy , 
and asGrotizs obſerveth, Jerom thus tranſlaced it , not as the fame plant, bur 
beſt apprehended thereby. The Icalian of Diodati , and that of Tremelins 
have named it Ricinws, and ſo hath ours in the Margin, for pa/ma Chrifts is the 
ſame with Ricinus. The Geneva Tranflators have herein been alſo circamſpeR, | 
| for they. have recained the Original word K:kaion, arid ours hath alſo affixed | 
' the ſame unto the —_ PO OO Copper | 
Nor arethey indeed alwayes the fame plants which are delivered under the | 
fame name, and appellations commonly received amongſt us. So whenir is 


—_ 


= a groweth upon the wall, that is, from che greateſt unto the ſmal- | 
[le 


4-well conceveth, ſome kind of the capillaries, which are very ſmall plants, and | 


ſaid of Solomon, thar he writ of plants from the Cedar of Lebanus, unco the ; 


, it.cannot be well conceived our common Hyſop; for neither js thar che 


but rather as Lemnins 


leaſt of vegetables, nor obſerved to grow upon wals ; | 


' only grow upon wals and ſtony places. 


"Nor are the four ſpeciesin the holy ; 
b | ___oyntment, 
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oyntment, Cinnamon, Myrrhe, Calamus and Caſſia, nor the other in the holy 


unto thoſe in uſe with us, as not to leave conſiderable doubts behind them.Nor 
muſt chat perhaps be taken for a ſimple ungaear, which Afarrhew only termeth 
a precious oyntment ; but rather a compoſition, as ark and obs itnply by 
piltick Nard,char is fairhfully diſpenſed, and as may be that famous compoſition 
deſcribed by Dioſcorides, made of oyl of Ben, Malabathrum,Juncus Odorarus, 
Coſtus, Amomum, Myrrbe, Balſam and Nard ; which Galex affirmeth'to 
have beenin uſe with the celicate Dames of Rowe , and thatthe beſt thereof 
was made at Laodicea; from whence by Merchancs it was conveyed unto 
other parts. Bar how to make our char Tranſlation concerning the Tithe of 
Mint, Aniſe and Cumin, weare ſtill ro ſeek , for we find not a word in the 


Latines call Azerhwy, and is properly Engliſhed Dill. Laſtly, What meteor 
chat was, thac fed the 1/-ae/ites ſo many years, they muſt riſe again to infotm 
us. Nor dothey makeit out, who will bave it the fame with our Manna; 
nor willany one kind thereof,-or hardly all kinds we read of, be able co an- 
ſwer the qualities thereof, delivered in the Scripture, that is, to fall upon 
che ground, to. breed wortns, to- melt with che Sun, to taſte like freſh oy], 
to be grounded in,Mils, to be like Coriander ſeed , and of the colour of 
Bdellium. | - | 

Again, It is not deducible from the Text or concurreiit ſentence of Com- 
ments, that Rachel had any ſuch intention, and moſt do reſt in thedetermina- 
on of Auſtin, that ſhe deſired them for rarity, pulcricude or ſuavity. Nor is ic 
probable ſhe would have reſigned her bed unco Zeeh, when at the ſame time 
ſhe had obcained a medicine to fruRifie her ſelf. And therefore Dr»fs who 
hath expreſly and favourably created hereof, is ſo far from conceding this in- 
cention,thar he plainly concludeth, Hoc quo modo illis in mentem venerit conjicere 
{ xeques;, how this conceit fell into mens minds, ic cannot fall into mine; for 
the Scripture delivereth it not, nor can it be clearly deduced from the 
Text. 

Thirdly, If Rachel had any ſuch intention, yet had they no ſuch effe&, for 
' ſhe conceived not many years after of 7oſeph ; whereas in the mean time Leah 

! had three children, 1/achar,Zabulon and Dinah. 
+ Laſtly, Although atchar time they failed of this effe, yer is it mainly 
| queſtionable whether they bad any ſuch vertue either in che opinions of choſe 
' rumes, Or in their proper nature, That the opinion was popular inthe land of | 
| Canaan, it is improbable, and had Zeeh underſtood thus much, ſhe would not 
ſurely have parted with fruits of ſucha faculty , eſpecially unto Reche!, who | 
was no friend unto her. Asfor its proper nature, the Ancients have generally 
eſteemed ic Narcotick or ſtupefative, and is to be found in theliſt of poyſons, | 
ſer down by Dieſcorides, Galen, /£rins, /Egineta; and ſeveral Antidotes deli- 
vered by them againſt it. Ir wasI confeſs from good Antiquity, and in the 
days of Theophraffus accounted a philtre, or plant that conciliares affeRion ; 
| and ſo delivered by Dioſcorides. And thisintent might ſeem moſt probable, 
| had they not been che wives of holy Facob : had Rachel preſented them unto 
| him,and not requeſted them for her ſelf. 

| Now what Dioſcorides affirmeth in favour of thiseffeR, that the grains of 

- che apples of Mandrakes mundifie the Matrix , andapplied with Sulphur, 
ſtop the fluxes of women, he overthrows again by qualities deſtruQive unto 
conceptionzaffirining alſo that the juice thereof purgeth upward like Hellebore: 


» 


—- 
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tion. Petrus Hiſpanus, or Pope fohn the twentieth ſpeaks more 


perfume, Frankincenſe, State, Onycha and Galbanum, ſo agreeably expounded | 


Text that can properly be rendred Aniſe ; the Greek being 4119vy, which the | 


V. Mathjoli. 
Epift. 


""” 


V. DoQifſi- 


mun 
Coryſoftom. 
Magnenum de 
Mazxne. 


and applied in peſſaries provokes the menſtruous flows, and procures abor- "5 


ho his Theſanrns pauperum : wherein among the receits of feeundation, be 
; Rr 2 | __ experimentally 
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Opium, of 
whar effeR in 
venery, 


The Magl or 
wiſe men 
( Mat. 2.) 


| Whar manner 


of Klogs. 
they were. 


24, ;Burihbe ſoul of. che medicine may bein Triphers magna, an cxcellent com- 


the ſame unco the coldneſs of that ſimple, and is of opinion that in hot climates, 


| plants exceedingin cold do reRike it; 4f it be cold, ſimples that are hot reduce | 


 carnality. 


| —_—_ 


: Enquiries imto#algar: : Boos 7. | 
experigzentally commenderh che wineof Mandrakes given with 7riphera mag- | 


poſition; ,and for this effekt commended-/by Nicolazs. And whereas Lrvinus ; 
Lemnins that eminent ?byſitian doth alſo concede this effeR,ir is from-manifeſt | 
cauſes-and qualities elemental occaſionally producing the ſame. For be impuceth 


and wherethe uterine parts exceed in hear, by the coldneſs hereof they- may be | 
reduced into a conceprive conſtitution,and Crafis accofhmodable unto genera- 
tion ; whereby indeed we will not deny the due and frequent uſe may proceed | 
uato ſome effe&,from whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer a fertilicating 
condition or property of fecundation. For in this way all vegetables do make | 
fryicfull according unto the complexion of the Matrix, if that excell in heat, 


it; [if dry moiſt ,.if moiſt dry correCt it; in which diviſionall plants are 
comprehended. But - to diſtingpiſh -.chas much-is a poinr of Art, and 
beyond-the Method of Rache/s or feminine Phyfick. - Again, Whereas it 
may be thought that Mandrakes may fecundate, fince Poppy hath-obtained 
the Epichite of fruicfull, and that fertility was Hieroglypbically deſcribed 
by Yexxs with-an head of Poppy itt her -hand; the reaſon bereof was the mulci- | 
cude of ſeed within. it ſelf, - and no ſuch mulcjplying in humane generation. 
And laſtly, whereas they may ſeem to have this qualicy , ſince Opiumir ſelf is 
conceived to extimulate unto ket and for that intenr is ſomermes uſed by. 
Turks, Perſians, aud moſt oriental Nations ; although. #:nc/eras doth ſeem 
co favour tbe conceit, yet Amatus Lnſuannr,and-Rodericus 4 Caſftroaxe againſt 
it; Garcias ab horto refutes it: from experiment;-and they ſpeak probably 
who affirm the incent andeffeR of eating Opium, isnor ſo much to: invigorare 
themſelves in coition, as to' prolong the Act, and ſpin our the motions of 


% 
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Cnare VIIE . 
of the three Kings of Collein. 


A Common conceit there is of the- three Kings of Collei#, conceived to be 
the wiſe men that travelled unto our Saviour by the direction of the ſtar, 
Wherein(omitting the large Diſcourſes of Baronivs, Pixeda and Montacutins) | 
that cp might be Kings, beſide the ancient Tradition and authority of many | 


fathers,che Scripture alſo impliech. The Gentiles fball comeo thy lighc, &Kings 


to the brightoeſs of thy riſing. The Kings of Tharſis and the Iles, the Kings of 
Arahia and Saba ſhall offer gifts, which places molt Chriſtians and many Rab- 
bins 4Qterpret of the Meſſiah. Not that they are to be conceived potent Mo- 
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7oſeph,burare conceived cocarry one tþr therti'all, according tothe exprefion 
ot cheir father, Take of the'beſt fruirs &f the land-in your veſſels, and carry 
down the man a preſent. © And therefor chair number'bein$ uncercain,, whar 
credir is to be piyen Unto their names" Gaſper, Melchior, Baltbazar,wtiat to 
the charm thereof again{t*rhe falling ſickneſs,or what unco their habits,com- 
plexions, and corporal accidents, we mult relie or their uncertain ory, and 
received pourtraits of Collery. £2 rp _ PE: 
Laſtly, Although we grant them Kings, and threeity;number , yet could 
we not conceivethat they were Kings of Co/lein. For though Co/lczn' were 
the chief City of the 67, then called Ubiops/a, and afrerwards Agrippina, 
yer will no hiſtory inform us there were three Kings thereof. | Beſide, theſe 
being rulers-in their Countries, and returning home, would have probably 
converted their ſubjes: bur according unto Munſter, their converſion was 
not wrought uncill ſeventy years after by Mater a diſciple of Peter. * And 
laſtly, it is ſaid thac the wiſe men came from the Eaſt, bar, Colleix is ſeated 
Welt-ward from fern/alrm, for Collcinhagh of longitude thirry four degrees, 
bur 7ernſalem ſeventy two. py Ta 
The ground of all was this. Theſe wifemen or Kings,were probably of Arabis, 
and deſcended from Abraham by Ketarab, who apprehending the myſterie of 
chis Scar; either dy the Spirit of God, the propheſie of Ba/aams, the prophelic 
which S»etonius mentions ; received and conſtantly believed through all the 
Eaſt,char our of Jury one ſhould come that ſhould rule the whole wor{d: or the 
divulged expeRancy ofthe Jews from the expiring prediftion of Dawel: were 
bythe ſameconduRted unto Fadza;returtied mto their Conntry, and were after 
baptized by Thomas. From whence about three hundred years after, by Hele- 
»ache Empreſs cheir bodies were tranſlated to Conſtantinople, From thence by 
Enſtatias unto Millane,and at laſt by Rex#rxs the Biſhop unto Collein : where 
they are believed at preſent to remain,their monuments ſhewn unto ſtrangers, 
and having loſt cheir Arabian titles, are crowned Kings of Cellein. 


Y 


Cuae. IX. 
of the food of John Baptiſt, Locuſts and Wild-honey. 
Oncerning the food of 2ohn Baptift in the wilderneſs, Lucuſts and wild- 


Foo! 
| Coos” et popular opiniatrity; ould ariſe, we will deliver the chief opi- 


nions. The firſt conceiveth the Locuſts here mentioned: to be that fruit 
the Greeks name «p71, mentioned by Zake in the diet of the Prodigalt ſon, 


| the Latines Siliqza, and ſome Paris Santts Fohannss ; included ina broad Cod, 


and indeed of caſte almoſt as pleaſant as boney. But this opinion doth not ſo 
cruly impugn that of the Locuſts : and might rather call into controverſie the 
meaning of wild-honey. 

The ſecond affirmeth they were the tops or tender crops of trees: for fo 
Lecuſtaalſo ſignifieth : which conceit is plauſible in Latine, but will not hold 


| in Greek, wherein the word is <x;isi, except for @«ei/7:, we read «xp5Ipua, 


or axeiyoyis,, Which ſignifie the extremities of trees, of which belief have di- 
vers been : more confidently 1fdore Pelenfiora, who in his Epiſtles plainly af- 
firmeth they think unlearnedly who are of another belief. And this fo 
wrought upon Baronixs, that he concladeth. in heutrality::: Hee cam ſeri- 
bat Tſidorns definiendum nobis nen eft, & totum relinquimus lefloris arbitris ; 
nam conftat Gracam diftionem dxid'«s, & Locuſtam, inſefti ghuns, & arborum 


| ſummitates 
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24. ;Buribe ſoul of. che medicine may. liein 7riphera magna, an excellent com- | 


| plants exceedingin cold do reRike itz if it be cold, ſimples that are hor reduce | 


carnality. A, 
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| Enquiries into Valgar- | Boos 7. | 
experigzentally commendeth the wine of Mandrakes given with 77iphera mag- | 


poſition; ,and for this effe&t commended by Nicolans. And whereas Levinus | 
Lenanins that eminent ?byſitian doth alſo concede this effeR,it is from manifeſt } 
cauſes-and qualities elemental occaſionally producing the fame. For be impuceth 
the ſame unto the coldneſs of that ſimple, and is of opinion that in hot climates, 
and where the uterine parts exceed in hear, by the coldneſs hereof they may be 
reduced into a conceprive conſlitution,and Craſis accothmodable unto genera- 
tion ; whereby indeed we will not deny the due and frequent uſe may proceed 
unto ſome effet, from whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer a fertilicating 
condition or property of fecundation. For in this way all vegetables do make 
fruicfull according unto the complexion of the Matrix, if that excell in hear, 


it; .if dry moiſt, if moiſt dry- correc it; in. which diviſfionall plants are 
comprehended. But to diſtinguiſh thus much is a poinr of Art, and 
beyond-the Method of Rachels or feminine Phyfick. - Again, Whereas it 
may be: thought that Mandrakes may fecundate, fince Poppy hath obtained 
the Epichice of fruicfull, and that fertility was Hieroglyphbically deſcribed 
by Yexxs with-an head of Poppy int her hand, the reaſon bereof was the mulci- 3 
cude of ſeed within. it ſelf, - and no ſuch mulcjplying in humane generation. 
And laſtly, whereas they may feem to have this qualicy , fince Opiumit ſelf is 
conceived coextimulate unto venery, and for that intent is ſometimes uſed by 
Turks, Perſiazs, and moſt oriental Nations ; although winclerus doth ſeem 
co favour the conceit, yet Amatus Luſtanns,and Rodericus 4 Caſtro are againſt 
it; Garcias ab horto refutes it. from experiment; and they ſpeak probably 
who affirm the incent and effeR of eating Opium, is not ſo much to. invigorace 
themſelves in coition, as to' prolong the Act, and ſpin our the motions of 
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of the three Kings of Collein, 
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A Common conceit there js of the three Kings of Co/leiv, conceived to be 
the wiſe men that travelled unto our Saviour by the direRtion of the ſtar, 
Wherein(omitting the large Diſcourſes of Baronins, Pineda and Aontacutins) 
that ce might be Kings, beſide the ancient Tradition and authority of many 
fathers,che Scripture alſo implieth. The Gentiles fball come co thy light, &Kings 
to the brightneſs of thy riſing. The Kings of Tharfis and the Iles, the Kings of 
Arabia and Saba ſhall offer gifts, which places molt Chriſtians and many Rab- 
bins interpret of the Meſſiah. Not that they are to be conceived potent Mo- 
narchs,or mighty Kings; but Toparks, Kings of Cities or narrow Territories ; 


| ſuch as were the Kings of Sodow and Gomorrah; the Kings of Fericho and As , 


the one and thirty which-Zof»ab ſubdued, and ſuch as ſome conceive the 
friends of Fob ro havebecn,”, 1 | 

Bur although we grant, they were: Kings, yet can we not be aſſured they 
were three. For the Sqripture maketb no mention of ary number , and the 
number of their preſgnts, Gold, Myrrhe and Frankincenſe , concludeth nor | 


| the number of cheir perſons; for:theſe were the commodities of cheir Coun- 


try, and ſuch as probably the; Queen of- Sheba in. one perſon bad brought | 
before unto So/omor., $0 did not-the- fons of 7 acob divide rhe _ unto | 
Ts of eph, 


_ 


\ 


| 


ah. 


| 
| | 
| 


| 


Foſeph,bat are conceived co 


' we not conceivethat they were Kings of Cellein. Oug 
the chief City of the Ubi, then called Vbiopslz, and afterwards Agrippina, | 


| vers been : more confidently 1fdore Pelenſiota, who in his Epiſtles plainly af- 


< 


Book: 5 


carry one for thern'all, according to the exprefiioh 
of cheir farher', Take of the belt fruits of the Jand in your veſſels, and carry 
down the man a preſent. '* Andtherefore their number beins uncercain,, whas 
credic is to be piyen unto their names, Gaſper, Melchior, Bdlthazar,wtiar to 
the charm thereof againit*rhe falling ſickneſ(s,or what unto their habits,com- 
plexions, and corporal accidents, we muſt relie or their uncertain ory, and 
received pourtraits of Collein. "Y Us 
Laſtly, Although we grant them Kings, and rhreein number , yet could 
For though Collcin' were 


yer will no biltory inform us there were three Kings thereof. Belide, chele 
being rulers in their Countries, and returning home, would have probably 
converted their ſubjets: bur according unto ſuxſter, their converſion was 
not wrought untill ſeventy years after by 2aterms a diſciple of Peter. * And 
laſtly, iis faid that the wife men came from the Eaſt, bur. Co/leinis ſeated 
Welt-ward from fernſalrm, for Collein hah of longitude thirry four degrees, 
bur 7eruſalem ſeventy two. 5 | 

The ground of all was this. Theſe wifemen or Kings, were probably of Arabia, 
and deſcended from Abraham by Ketarab, who apprehending the myſtcrie of 
chis Star;either dy the Spirit of God, the propheſie of Balaam, the propheſie 
which Smetonias mentions , received and conſtantly believed through all the 
Eaſt,chac our of Jury one ſhould come that ſhould rule the whole wor{d:or the 
divulged expeRancy ofthe Jews from the expiring prediftion of Dawe1: were 
bythe ſame-conduRted unto Fa4:a,returtied into their Country, and were after 
baptized by Thomas. From whence about three hundred years after, by Hele- 
ache Empreſs cheir bodies were tranſlated to Conſtantinople, From thence by 
Euſtatias unto Millane,and art laſt by Rex«rxs the Biſhop unto Collein : where 
they are believed at preſent to remain,their monuments ſhewn unto ſtrangers, 
and having loſt their Arabiaatitles, are crowned Kings of Co/lein. 


.C HAP, 1 N. 
of the feed of Johia Baptiſt, Tocuſts and 1Vild-honey. 


'Q Oncerning the food of Fohx. Baptiſt in the wilderneſs, Lucuſts and wild- 
£honey, left popular opiniatrity. ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief opi- 
nions. The firſt conceiveth the Locuſts here mentioned: to be that fruit 
the Greeks name *4pz7::y, mentioned by Zake in the diet of the Prodigall ſon, 


| theLatines $:1;4*a, and ſome Paris Santts Johannss ; included ina broad Cod, 


and indeed of taſte almoſt as pleaſant as boney. But this opinion doth not ſo 
cruly impugn that of the Locults : and might rather call into controverſie the 
meanings of wild-honey. | 

The ſecond affirmeth rhey were the tops or tender crops of trees: for fo 
Lecuftaalſo ſignifieth : which conceit is plauſible in Latine, but will not hold 
in Greek, wherein the word is «x;isi, except for &z#ei/7c, we read axp5Spue, 
or #xe3ores, Which ſignifie the extremities of trees, of which belief have di- 


firmer they think unlearnedly who are of another belief. And this fo 
wrought upon Baroxtxs, that he concladerh in neutrality t Hic cum ſcri- 
' bat Tſidorns definiendum nobis nen eft, & totum relinquimus lefloris arbitris ; 


nam conftat Grecam dittionem dxcid«, & Locuſtam, inſefti gtnns, & arborum 


and Co))ivs E KNORS. p | 
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3 9 .i0h  " Bnquiries into Vulgar Boos 7. | 
| (amwitazes penificare. Sed fallitar, faith Montacutius, nan conftat contrarium, 
AuiSz apud nullum antherem claſsicumAtt*{tv2 fignificare.But above all Para- 
celſas with moſt animoſity promoteth this opinion. and in his book de wetle, 
ſpareth not his friend 67. Hoc a nonnullis ita explicatur ut dicant —_ 
ant cicadas 7ohanns pro cibo faiſſe ; ſed hi ftultitiam diſcimulare non poſſunt, | 
veluti Jeronimus, Eraſmns, & alis Prophete Neoterici in Latinitate immortus. 
The more . Achird affirmerh thar they were properly Locuſts : thac is,a ſheach-wing- | 
probable. | edand ſix-footed inſet, ſuch as is our Graſhopper,; And this opinion ſeems * 
what. more probable then the other. For beſide the authority of Origee, Ferom,Chry- 
ſoftom, Hillary and Ambroſe to confirm it: thisisthe proper ſignification of 
the word.thus uſed in Scripture by ihe Septuaginr, Greek vocabularies thus ex- 
pound it. S#ides on the word A<is obſerves it to be that animal whereon the / 
Baptiſt fed inthe deſert; in this ſenſe the word is uſed by Ariſtorle, Dioſcorides, 
Gates, and ſeveral hamane Authors. 'And laſtly, there is no ablurdicy inthis 
incerpretation, or any ſolid reaſon why we ſhould decline it, itbeinga food 
| permitted unto the Jews, whereof faur kinds are reckoned up among clean 
; meats. Beſide, not only the Jews, bur many orher Nations long before and | 
| ſince, bave madean uſual food thereof. Tharthe Ethiopians, Manritanians 
| and Arabians did commonly eat thetd, is teltified by Diodorus, Strabo, Solings, 
| Elianand Pliny : that they {ill feed on them isconfirmed by Leo,(ademſtus 
and others. John therefore as ourSavibur faith,came neither eating nor drinking: 
that is,far from the diet of Jer»/a/em and other riotous places : bur fared courl- 
ly and poorly according unto the apparel he wore, that is of Camels hair: the 
place of his abode, the wilderneſs ; and the doQrinehe preached, bumiliation 
and repentance. | 


_— 


——. 


C FF AP, X. 
That John tbe Evangeliſt ſhould not dit. 


HE conceit of the long-living,or rather not dying of oh» the Evangeliſt, | 
alchough ir ſeem inconſiderable, and not much weightier then that of 1o- 
ſeph the wandriag Jew : yer being deduced from Scripture, and abecred by 
Authors of all crimes, ic fhall nor eſcape our enquiry. Ic is drawn from che 
ſpeech ofour Saviour unto Peter after the prediction of his Martyrdom ; Pe- 
- ] Toh 21. ter ſaith unto Jelus, Lord and-what ſhall this man do ? Teſus faich unco bim, If 
| I will that hetarry untillI come, what is that cothee? follow thou ine ; then. 
wen this ſayingabroad among the bretbren,thar this diſci ple ſhould nor die. 
Now the apprettenſion hereof hath been received either profly and in the 
general, thar is not diſtinguiſhing the manner or particular way of this con- 
riquation, in which ſenſe probably the groſſer and andiſcerning party receiv- 
edit. Or morediſtiatly apprehending the manner of his immortality , that 
| is, that-Foh» ſhould never properly die, but be rranſlared into Paradiſe, there | 
' 1% |\roremainwith Enochand Ekas until about the coming of Chriſt, and ſhould 
| be ſlain with chem under Antichriſt, qo to that of the Apocalyps,- I 
will give power gnto my ewo witneſſes, and they ſhall propheſie a thouſand / 
rwo hundred and threefcore days cloathed in ſackloch, and when they 
ſhall have finiſhed their Teſtimony, the beaſt that aſcendeth our- of the bot- 
romleſs pit, fhall make war againſt them, and ſhall overcome themzand kill } 
them. Hereof, as Baronixs obſcrverh, within three hundred years after Chriſt, 
Hippolytus the Martyr was the firſt affertor , bur hath been maintained 
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| Boox 7. avd Common ExRORS. 
by many ſince;by Merapbraſtes,by Freenlphas,but eſpecially by Georgins Tr4- 
pezuntizs,who hath expreſly'treated upon chis Texr,and although he lived bur 
inthe laſt Century ,did ſtill affirm that Fob» was not yer dead. 

As for the groſs opinion thac he ſhould nor die, it is ſufficiently _refured by 
that which firſt occaſioned ir,that is the Scripcure ic ſelf,and no further off,chen 
the very ſubſequent verſe: Yet Jeſus ſaid not unto him, he ſhould nor die, bur if 
I will chathe carry cill I come, What is that to thee ® And this was written by 
7ohn himſelf, whom che qpinion concerned , gndas is conceived many years 


after, when Peter had ſuffered and fulfilled the prophecy of Chriſt, 

For the parvicular conceit, the foundations weak, nor can itbe made out- 
from the Tex alledged in che Apocalyps : for beſide chat: therein two perſons 
areonly named,no mention is made of Fohwa third Ator in this Tragedy. The 
ſame is overthrown by Hiſtory, which recordeth not 6nly che death of 7obn,| 
bur aſligneth the place of his burial, chat is Epheſus,a Ciry in Hſe minor, whi- 
thec afcer he had been baniſhed inco Patmos by Domztien, be returned in the 
reignof Nerva,there deceaſed,and was buried in the days of Trajes. And this 
|.is teſtified by Ferom, by Tertallian, by Chryſoftom and Enſcbins, in whoſe days 
| his Seputcbre wasto be ſeen ; and by a more ancient Teſtimony alledged alſo by 
him, that is of Polycrares Biſhop of Epheſws, not many ſucceſſions after obs ; 
whoſe words are theſe in an Epiſtle unto Fi&or Biſhop of Rome, fobannes ille 
qui ſupra pettus Domini recumbebat, Dottor optimus, apud Epheſum dormivit ;, 


| 


others. | 5 425 

' Now the main and primitive ground of. this error,was a graſs miſtake in the 
words of Chriſt, and a falſe apprebenſionof his meaning ;-underſtanding chat 
pofitively which was but conditionally expreſſed, or receiving that affirmative- 


-a doubtful ſtrain, rather reprebending then ſatisfying the curioſity of Peter, as 
chough he ſhould have ſaid, Thou haſt chy own doom, why enquirgſt thou af. | 
ter thy Brothers * What relief unto thy affliftion, will bethe'{ociety of ano-. 


afluredly known, it might have caſt ſome water on his flames, and 
thoſe fires which kindled after unto the honour of his Maſter. . þ-c-oth 

Now why amonz all the reſt Zohx only eſcaped the death of a-Martyr, the 
redſon is given;becauſe all others fled away or withdrewthemſelvesac his death, 
SKÞnd healone of the Twelve beheld his paſſion on che Croſs. Wherein notwith- 

ſtanding, the afflition thathe ſuffered could not amount unto lefs. then 
Martyrdom:for if che naked relation,ar leaſt the intentive conſideration of that | 
Paſſion, beable ſtill, and ac chis diſadvantage of rime,to rend che hearts of pious 
Contemplators ; ſurely che near and ſenſible viſion chereof muſt.needs occaſion. 


ſmothered 


je&t more ſharply pierce the Mart 
nails rhe crucified body of Peter. 
.- Again,They were miſtakenint 


not paſs before it was fulfilled . they needed noc, much leſs need we ſuppoſe 
ſuch 'diucurnity.. For after the death of Peer , John lived to ;þchold the 


mazy of the like nature are noted by Baronins, 7anſenins, Eftins, Lipellons,and | 


ly which was bur conceſlively delivered. For the words of our Saviour run in|, 


$640 oo ages ware <4 
» 


thers'? Why pryeſt thou into the ſecrets of Gods Judgemenrs? If he ſtay uncill | 
I come , what concerneth it thee, who ſhalc be ſure to ſuffer befofe thac time ?| 
And ſuch an anſwer probably he returned, becauſe he fore-knew ohn ſhould | 
not ſuffer a violent death, but go unto his grave in peace, Which had Perer | 


agonies beyond che comprehenſion of fleſh, and the trajeRions of, fuch an ob; 
yred ſoul of Fobn, then afterward did the}, 


he Emphatical apprehenſion,placing the con-| 
ſideration upon the words, If I will : whereas it properly lay intheſe, when T | 
come, Which had they apprehended as ſome have lince, thac is, nor for his| 
ultimate and laſt recurn, bur his coming in Judgement and deſtryRion upo®] / 
;the Fes; or ſucha coming, asit might be ſaid, chat that generation ſhould; 


The death of 
Se. 70bn Evan- 
geliſt, where 
and when. 


De Scriptor. 
Eccleſiaſt. De 
anims. 


Ofall the 
Apottles,s. 
ra only is 
thought ro 
have ſuffered a 
natural death : 
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| 


ſame fulfilled by Yeſpafian: nor had hethen his Nunc dimittis,” or went 


out * 
like 


a mma 
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Then.» 


Saint John, 
how long ſur- 


Þ viving our B. 


viour. 


| or fuffer him to live to ſee himreturn in glory, who was the only Apoſtle that 
, | times, that Chriſt wonld fuddenſy come , for they held not general- 


| ny Centuries'z. bat conceived his coming would nar be long after his paſſion, 


| vorite ſhould live unto ir. Laſtly, the long life of Fohs might much advantage 


— 


- | argumentuncoallothers following , becauſe in hiscombat Epheſus there was 


| Enquiries into Pulgar . Boox 7. | 
like unto Simeon; bur = in accompliſht obſcurities, and having ſeen the 
of Daniels prediQion,as ſome ooticeive,he accompliſhed his Revelation. 
- . But beſides this original andprimary foundation, divers others have made 
impreſſions according unto different ages and perſons by whom they were re- 
ceived. For ſome eſtabliſhedthe conceit in che diſciples and brechren, which 
were comtemporary unto him, or lived abouc the ſame time with him ; and 
this was firſt the extraordinary affetion our Saviour bare unto this diſciple, 
who hath the honour to be called the diſciple whom Jeſus loved. Now from 
hence they mighit be aptto believe their Maſter wonld diſpenſe with his death , 


expire 


beheld him to diein'diſhonour. Another was thebelief and opinion of thoſe 
ly-che ſame opinion with their ſucceſſors, or as deſcending ages after ſo ma- 


according unto ſeveral expreffions of our Saviour groſly underſtood, and as 
we findthe fameopinion not long after reprehentled by S. Pax! : and thus con- 
ceiving hiscomihg would not be Jong, they might be induced ts believe his fa- | 


this opinion ;- for he ſurvived che other twelve, he was aged 22 years when he 
was called by Chrift,and 25 that is che age of Prieſthood at his death, and lived | 
93 years, that is 68-after his Saviour, and died nor before the ſecond year of 
Tr4jan. Now having outlived all his fellows, the world was confirmed he 
might live fill, and even unto the coming of his Maſter. 
The grounds which promored it in ſucceeding ages, were'eſpecially two.The | 
firſt his eſcape of-martyrdom :' for whereas all the reſt ſuffered ſome kind of 
forcible death, we'bave no hiſtory that he ſuffered any ; and menmight think 
| he was not capable thereof : For as Hiſtory imformeth, by the command of | 
Domirian he wab caſtinto a Caldron of burning oyl, and came out again un- 
finged.Nobv fature ages apprehending he ſuffered no violent death,and finding 
'alſothe means that'fended thereto could take no place,they might be confirmed 
in their opinion,that death had no power over him, that he might live alwayes 
who could net bedeftroyed by fire,and was able to reſiſt the fury of that ele- 
' ment which nothing ſhall reſiſt. The ſecond wasa coruption crept into the La- 
tine Text, reading for $3, Sic cams manere volo;, whereby the anſwer of our 
Saviour becomerts politive,or that he will have it ſo; which way of reading was 
much received in former ages, and is ſtill retained in the vulgar Tranſlation ; 
bur in the Greek and original the word is i, fignifying $7 or if, which is very 
different from '#7w,'and cannot be tranſlated for it : and anſwerable hereun- p 
trois the rranſlation -of 7«nizs and Tremelius,and that alſo annexed unto the } 
Greek by the authority of Sixtus quintas. | 
| - Thethirdconfirmed ic in ages farther deſcending, and proveda powerfull 


no corps or relique thereof to'be found ; whereupon ariſed divers doubrs,and 
_ fuſpitious conceptions; ſome believing he was not buried, ſome that he 
| was buried burriſen again, others that he deſcended alive into his tomb, , and 
from thence departed after. Bur all theſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds, 
as Bavonixs bach "obſerved ; who alledgeth a letter of Celeftine Biſhop of | 
Rome, uncothe Council of Epheſ#s,wherein he declarech thereliques of FN ” 
were highly honoured by that City ;. and a' paſſape alſo of Chryſoſtome in the 
cone; ofthe Apoſtles, Thar John being dead;did cures in Epheſws,as though | 

were ſtillalive. And ſoTobſerve thac Efhizs diſcuſfipg this point, con- 
cluderh hereupon, 20d corpus tjus nunquan reperiatar, hoc non dicerent fs ve- 
teram ſcripta diligentuy perluſtraſſent. 


| Now that the 


firſt ages after Chriſt, choſe ſucceeding, or any other ſhould! 
| -proceed 


_ 


v 
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proceed into opinions ſo far divided from reaſen, as to think of immortality 
afcer the fall of Adew, or conceic a man it theſe later times ſhould ourdive 
our fathers in the firſt ; although ir ſeem very range, yer isit nor incredi- ; 
ble. For che credulicy of men hath been deluded inro thelike conceitt; and * 
as [reneas and Tertullian mention, one Aenander a Samaritan obtained behiet | 
in this very point, whoſe doarine it was,that death ſhould haveno power on 
his diſciples, and luch as received his b2priſm ſhould receive immortality there- | 
with. Twas ſurely an apprehenſion very ſtrange ,, nor oſvally falling either | 
from the abſurdities of Mclaccholy or vanities of ambicion. Some indeed have 
been ſo affeRtedly vain, as to my Immorcality, and have ftoln their 
death,in a hope to be eſteemed immorta), and others have conceived themſelves 
| dead;bur ſurely few or none bave fallen upon ſobold an errour, as not to think 1 
that chey could dieat all. The reaſon of thoſe mighty ones, whoſe ambirion 


but the prondelt thereof have by the daily dictates of corruption convinced 
the impropriety of that appellation, And ſurely alchough deluſion may run 
high, and poſlible it is that tor a while a man-may forge his nature; yet cannot | 
this bedurable. For the inconcealable imperfeRionsof our: ſelves, or their 
daily examples in others, will hourly prompe us our corruption, and loudly tell 
| us wearethe ſons of earch, | 


.C HAP, X1. 
More compendiouſly of ſome others. 


M Any others there are which we reſign unto Divinity, and perhaps de- 
LY ſerve not controyerſie. Whether David were puniſhed only for pride of 
heart in numbering the people,as moſt do hold, or whether as Foſephxs and ma- 
ny maintain, he ſuffered alſo for not performing the Commandment of God 
concerning capitation , 'that whenthe people were numbred, for every head 
they ſhould pay unto Goda ſhekell, we ſhall not here contend. Surely, if it 
were not the occaſion of this plague, we muſt acknowledge the omiſſion there- 
of was threatned with that puniſhment, according to the words of the Law. 
When thou takelt the ſum of the children of 1/7ae!, then ſhall they give every 


Now how deeply hereby God was defraudedin the time of D@vid,and opolent 
1Srate of 1ſrael, will eahly appear by the ſums of former tuftrations” For in the 
firſt, rhe filver.of them that. were numbred was an bundred Talents, an dx 
thouſand ſeven hundred threeſcore and fifceen ſhekels; a Bekilyfar every man, 
that is, half a ſhekel. after the ſhekel of the ſanctuary; for every one from ewen- 
ty years old and upwards, far fix hundred thouſand,and rhree thouſand arid five 
hundredand 6fry men. Anſwerable whereto weread in Fo/ephws, Veſpaſian or- 
dered that every. manaf the Fews ſhould bring inco rhe Capitol ewo drag 
which amounts-unto-fifecen 
and is equixalent unto a Bekah,or half a-fhekeb of the Sarifkuary. For an (Ar- 
tick dragm is. ſeven pence hali-peny or a quarrer of a fhekek,and a didraeftirion 
or double dragm, is-the word uſed for Frikure money , or half a ſheket ; and 2 
| ſtater the money found inthe fiſhes mouth was.rwo Didrachmums,or an whole 
ſhekel,and triduce ſufficient. for our Saviour and for: Perey. | 
' Wewill not queſtion che Metamorphoſis of Z's wite, or whether ſha were 


could ſuffer them to be called gods, would never be flattered into immortality: | 


mana ranſom for his ſoul unto the Lord, that there be no plague amongſt ther. | 


m# , | 
pence,or aquarter'of an ounceof fitver with ns : | 


Exod.30- 


Exod. 38. 


' Whar the At- 
rick dragm is. | 
What the di- 
drachmum and | 
the ſtarter, 
Mat.17.27. 


transformed intea;rext ſtatus bf Salt : thouph: ſome! conceive thar expreffion 


Metaphbozical, and. no more: thereby then. a taſting and durable column, ac- | 


cording .tojche nature of Salt, which admicterbyno corruprion : in whiely fenſe 
| ; SC the 


y, * 
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þ aplag- . : Re ON | 
bag ' | rhe Covenant of God is termed a Covenant of Salr;and ir is alſo ſaid, God gave. 
che Kingdom unto David for ever,or by a Covenant of Salr. FN | 
| Thar Abſalom was hanged by the hair of the head, and not caught up by the | 
| neck, as foſephas conceiverh, and the common argument againſt long bar at- | 
firmerh,we are not ready to deriy. Although I confeſs a great and learned parry | 
thereare of another opinion , although if he had his Morion or Helmet on, I 
could not well conceiveir ; alchough the tranſlation of ferem or T remelins do 
not prove it, andour own ſeems rather to overthrow it. 

That «das banged himſelf, much more,that he periſhd thereby,we ſhall not | 
raiſe a doubr. Alchough 7a»ſcnixs diſcouyfing the point, produceth thereſtimo. | 
ny of Theophylatt and Exthymins, that be died not by the Gallows, but under a 
or | care wheel, and Baronias allo delivereth,this was the opinion of the Greeks, and 
| derived as high as Papias, one of the Diſciples of Fohx. Although how hardly / 
che expreſſion of Matthew is reconcilable unto that of Peter,and that he plainly 
hanged himſelf, with char, chat falling head-long he burſt aſunder in che midit, 
with many other, the learned Gretizs plainly doth acknowledge. And laſtly, 
How Irdas | Although as healſo urgech, the word &'=i£aJvin A1atthew, doth not only ſig- 
niight die. | nifie ſuſpenſion. or pendulous illaqueation, as the common picture difcriberh ir, 
buc alſo ſuffocation, ſtrangulation or interception of breath, which may ariſe 
from grief, deſpair, and deep dejection of ſpirit, in which ſenſe ic is uſed in 
S:rargulat in- | the Hiſtory of Tobit concerning Sara, izvummm cyides as: d'm'yEacdm Ita 
cluſus dolor. | triſtata eſt ut ſtrangulatione premeretar, ſaith 7unins ; and ſo might it happen 
from the horrour of mind unto Fadas. So do many of the Hebrews affirm, 
that Achitophel was alſo ſtrangled, that is, not from che rope, bur paſſion. For 
che Hebrew and Arabick'word inthe Text, .not only ſignifies ſuſpenſion, but 
indignation,as Grots#s hath alſo obſerved. IS 

Many more there are of indifferent truths ,whoſe dubious expoſitions, wor- 
| _ | thy Divines and Preachers do often draw into wholeſome and ſober uſes, where- 
| of- we thall nor ſpeak, with induſtry we decline ſuch Paradoxes, and peaceably 
ſubmit unto their received acceptions. | | 
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Crane. XII, 
of the Ceſſation of oracles. 


"TT Hae Oracles ceaſed or grew mute atthe coming of Chriſt,is beſt underſtood 
” 4naqualified ſenſe , and not wichour all latitade, as though preciſely there 

| | were none after,nor any decay before. For( what wemuſt confeſs unto relations 
| of Antiquity )ſome pre-decay is obſervable fromthat of Cicero,urged by Bare- 
mixes; Cur ifto modo jamoracula Delphis non eduntu#,non modo noſtraetate,ſed jam 
din,nt nihil poſſit eſſe contemprins. That during his life chey were not altogether 
dumb, is deduceable from Szetonizsinthe life of Tiberius, who Atrempting- to 
ſabvert the Oracles adjoyning unto! Rowe, was deterred by the Lotsor chances } 
which weredeliveredat Preneſte. After his death we iticet with many; Swetonius 
WE repdres that che Oracle of Amtiam forewarned Caligulato beware of Caſſi«s, 
| {who was onethat confpired his death./' P/ararch enquiring why the Oracles of | 
Greece ceaſed,excepteth that of Zebadia:and in the fame place Demerrizes affirm- 
eth the Oracles of 44opſus and Amphilechus were much frequented in his days. 
In brief, Hiſtories are. trequenc in examples , andere want not-ſomie even to | 


che reign of 7ulian. 

Whac therefore may conſiſt with hiſtory, by ceſſation of Oracles with o»- 
_  ,racutius we may: underſtand their interciſion , not abſciſſion or conſummate 
| | deſolation ; their rare delivery,notcoral dereliction,and yer in regard'of _— | 
| * | Oraciles, 
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Oracles, we may ſpeak ſtricily,and ſay there was a proper ceſſation, Thus.may | 
wereconcite the accounts of times,andalloy thoſe few and-broken divinations, | 
whereof we read in ſtorie and undewiable Auchors., For thae they. received this | 
blow from Chriſt,and no other! cauſes alledged by the heachens,from oraculous 
| confeſtjon they.cannot deny, whereof upanTeeerd there are ſome very remark- j | 
able. The fixit chat Oracle gt. De/phos delivered unto Auguſta: CES | | 
He puer Hebrens Dives Dens3pſe gubernans' ; 
Cegere ſeds jubet, rriſtensq; redsre (ub orcum ;,- | | 
Aris ergo wbbins dacitus diſcedito noftris./ » *\ © : 

' An Hebrew child, a God all gods excelting, | 
_, Tohell again commands me from this dwelling. 
Our Altats leave in ſilence; and no more ** + + 
A Reſoluſione're from henceimplore.*'- ?' © $443 7 
| A ſecond recorded by P1utarch,of a voicethat was heard to cry unto Mariners 
at the ſea,Great Pan is dead.which is zrelation: very remarkable, 8 may be read 
in his defect of Oracles. A.third reported by Exſcbias in the life of his magnified | 
' Conftantine, that about che time 4 pello mourned, :Feclaring his Oracles were 
falſe,8 thar the rightcousupdn carth did hinder him trqm ſpeaking cruth, And 

a fourth related by: T heodorer, 8 delivered by Apollo Daphnens unto Zuliay y 
_ | on his P+#4faxexpedition;that he ſhould remove the bodies about him CRE 
could recura/an anſwer ;8 not long after his Temple was burng with lightning. 
:All-which were evident and convincing-acknowledgements;of that. Power 
which ſhuthis lips , and reſtrained that gelufion which had reigned fo many 
Centuries. But as his malice is vigilant, andthe ſins:of men do till continue 
a tolerarion of his miſchiefs ,he reſteth not,nor will he ever ceaſe to circumvent 
.the ſonsof the firſt deceived. And therefore expelled from Oracles and ſolemn 
Temples of deluſion, he runs into corners, exerciſing minor trumperies, and 
| ating bis deceits in Witches, Magicians, Diviners, and ſuch inferiour ſeducers. 
And yet (whart is deplorable') while we apply. our ſelyes thereto,andafficming 
that God hath left ro ſpeak by his Prophers,expeR in doubrfull matrersa reſo- 
lution from ſuch ſpirits, while we ſay the devil is mute, yet confeſs that theſe can 
ſpeak; while we deny the ſubſtance, yet practiſe the effeR,and in the denied ſo- 
lemniry maintain the equivalent efficacy,in vain wecry that Oracles are down; 

Apollos Altar ſtill doth ſmoak, nor isthe fireof Delphos ont unto this day. 

Impertinent it is unto our intention to ſpeak in general of Oracles, and 
many have well performed it. The plaineſt of others was chat recorded by He- 
rodotus, and delivered unto Creſws; who as a trial of his omniſcience ſent unto 
diſtant Oracles; -and ſo contrived with the Meſſengers, that though in ſeveral 
places, yet at the ſame time they ſhould demand what Creſ#s was then/a doing. 
| Among all others the Oracle of Delphes only bit it, returning anſwer, he was 
boyling a Lamb with a Tortoiſe, ina brazen veſſel, with a cover of che fame 
metal. - The ſtile is haughty in Greek, though ſomewhat lower.in Latine. 


Equorts eſt ſpatium &* numerus mihi' notus arene, 
IUntum percipio, fantismhil audio vorem.Y 
 Venit ad hos ſenſns nidor teſtudinis acris, 

Lune ſemel agnina coquitnr cum carne labete, 
Aere infra ftrato, & ftratum cui deſuper* as eff. | 
I know the ſpace of Sea, the numberof che fand, | 
I hear the filent, mute I underſtand. © JETT | 
A tender Lamb joined with Tortoiſe fleſh, 
Thy Maſter King of Zyz5a iow doth dreſs. 
The fcent thereof doth in my noſtrils hover, 


From brazen pot cloſed with brazen' cover. 
hk  - Hereby 


The devils 
retrear when * } 
expelled the 
Oracles. 
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' Hettby indeed he acquired much-wealth and more honour,and was reputed 
by Crcfws as a Diety:and yer not lo$tfter,by « vulgat fallacy he deceived his 
fivourrre and preateft Friend of 'Oratles into an itreparable'overcthrow by Cy- 
ris. Ad fiirdy «the ſame ſucceſs arelixdly all to tiaverthar rely or depend upon! 
hit: '*Twas tlie fitſt play he praiſed on morrality';andas time hath rendred! 
him more perfe& inthe Art, ſo hath the invereratneſs of his malice more ready 
in the execution. * Tis-therefore the: faveraign degree of folly, and a crime not 
orly againſt God, but.alſo our own. reaſees ,.to expeRa favour from the devil, 
whoſe mercies are more crue}chenithofe of folpphemmas ;, for be devours his fa- 
vourites firſt, and the, nearer a mangpproachech, che ſooner he is ſcorched by 
Molech. In brief, his favours are*deceutfull and double-headed, he doth appa- 
rent good, for rel and convincing evil. after it ; .and. exalteth ys up to the cop 
of the Temple,but to tumble us dow.from it. ....”., - 
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mp Hit AriFotte drowned hiniſcifin Ewripnr acdeſpairing to refulvetbecauſe 
*Þ Vf its reciprocari9n; or ebb and Now-ſeven cimesa:day; wick this'derer. 
cORoHtiOHT; $5 puidems epdinem extpio te; tH capirs meywas thenſertjon of: Pricepins, 
Nethtwai fm Martyr and is generally believed atongit us.: Wherein, be- 
cafe weperceive''men have 'byren:imperſet knowletige, ſome'conceiving 
E mw to bex Rivers otbers'tdr knowing where'or in-what part ito-place it ; 
we irftatlvertife; "itþefterally Goarfiech any ftraic; -frer, or channdl of ebe Sea, 


Eiihipas Helleſpont2 #7 Bjrybens and this whereof werreat, Envipus-Exbei- 
cuior Chalcrarons, thiit is,'a narrow paſſage of Seadividing Attica, the 


\ Hland'&f! Exbes,; now ealled Golfo deN' egropoute; from tlie name of the'1land 


and chief Ciry thereof famous in the wars of {ntiochxis, and takenfrom 'the 
Prnetians by Mahimet'the Great. 7 "62a © fonel 5, 
"Now thar in this Emspe or fret of | Negropont, and upon the occaſion menti- 
otied;Ariftorle drowned Himfelf,as many-affirm,andalmoſtall believe, , we have 
ſomeroom to doubt:-'For without any mention of rhis, we find two ways de- 
livered of his death by Diogenes Laertins, who expreſily treaterh thereof the 
one from Ermolns and Phavorings ,' that being accuſed of impiery for com: 
poſtnganHymn unto Hermes (upon whole Concubine he begat bis fon N;cho- 
machni)he withdrew into (halcis, where drinking poiſon he died.. the Hymn 
isextant'in Lecrrizr,andthe fifteenth book of Athenens. Another by Apollode- 
r#5,tharhe diedat Chx/cis of a natural deathand languiſhment-offtomack, in 
his fixry threeorpreat ClimaCterical year;and anſwerablehererois the accoum 
of Suidas and Corforinas.' - And if that were clearly; made out, which Rabbi 
Ben Pofephaffirmech, he found in'an LE£2ypianbook of eA braham Sapien, 
Perizol;chat Ariftatieacknowledged all that was mritcen-inche Law of 2oſes, 
bv at laſt a Peoſelyte,it would allo make zypprebable this received way 
of his death. IO, hind onhin MS 205 hs tech 
Again, Beſide thenegativeof Authority, it is alfa. deniable by reaſon ; nor 
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ruiftiiis'berweer tyoThofrs, as Favins Pollux hath definedir ; us we rcad of | 
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| have beet dejefted unto death wich this. -- He chat was ſo. well acquainted with 
5, 674, and 27529 wtrum,and 4u 2454, a5 we obſerve in the Queries of his 
Problems >with isos and ire 7+ worw, fornaſſe and plerumgue, asS1is obſervable | 
through all his. Works: had certainly reſteg with probabulities, and glancing 
| conjectures in this: Nor would his reſolutions have ever run into thar, mortal 
Antanaclaſis,and deſperate piece of Rberoriek;to be compriz'd it chat he could 
aot-comprehend. Not is it indeed-co- be made our he ever endeavoured the par- 
| Cular of Ezripxs,.0r fo much as.to refolvethe ebb and flow of the Sea. - - For, 
as Vicomereatrns and others obſerve, he hath made. no mention-hereof inhis 
Works, although the occaſion preſeat it ſelf in bis Meteors: wherein he diſpuc- 
eththe affeRions of the Sea : nor yet in bis Problems, although in the cwenty 
third Seftion,- there be nolels then one and forry Queries of the Sea... Some 
mention theres indeed in a Wogrkot the propriety. of Elemenss; aſcribed unto 2] 
eAriftetle * which notwithſtanding is vo reputed genuine, .ahd was perhaps 2* 7{4citis 
the lame whencethis was urged by Plmrevrahs, — OT, avg _ 
. Laſtly,thetbe thing it ſelf whereon the apinion degendeth, that is, the vari- | 
ety of the flux.and the reflux of Zaripss, or whether che ſame do ebb and flow | 
ſeven times a day, is not.incontrovertible ;, For though Pompenins Mele, and 
| after him Selina and Phy bave affirmed-ir, yet 1 obſerve Thwcydides, who 
ſpeaketh oftenof -Exbes, hath omitted ir. Pawſavins an ancient Writer, who. | 
hath left anexa@t deſcription.of Greece, and. in as particular a way as Leandro 
of ltaly, or Cambgen of great Britain, deſcribing not only the Countrey 
Towns, and Rivers, but huls, ſprings and houſes, hath lefr no mention —_— 
& ſchines in Cteſphon only alludech unto it;and Srrapo that accurate Geagre- 
pher ſpeaks-warily of it, that is, .-5 9#5%andas men commonly reported; And: | 
fadath alſo Afagines, Velocis, ac varit fluttns offi mare, nbi. quater indie; anut'| 
ſeptics, ut alti dicunt, reciprecantnr eftns. Botero more plainly, 1/ mar creſce 
« cala con nu impeto mirabile quatra volte 41.4, ben che communimente fi dica 
fſetre walte, &c. This ſea with wondrous impetuofity ebbeth- and floweth four 
cimesa day, although ic be commonly faid ſeven umes,and generally opinion- 
e&& , thar Ariftecle deſpairing the reaſon, drowned bimſelt cherein. In which 
deſcription by four times a day, it exceeds ngtin number the, motion of other 
Seas,taking the-words properly,that is,twice-cbbing andtwice flowing infour'| 
and twenty hours, And is no more then what Themaſo Porrchaccht affirmeth in! 
his deſcription:af famous }ſlands, that ewice a day: it hach ſuch an-impetugus 
flood, as is not without wonder, LZ:iy ſpeaks more particularly, Had: fecilr. 
infeſtior claſs ſtatio eft & fretum ipſum Emnrips, non ſepties die (ſicmt famafers) 
remporibus certis reciprocat, [ed temere in modny: venti, nine buc nung line: 
verſo mari, velnt mante precipits develutus terrens rapitur. There: is bardly a: 
worſe harbour;rhe fret or channell of Exripas not. certainly eþbingor flowing 
ſeven times a.day,accordingto-common report; hut being uncergainly,& inthe 
manner of a wind:carried hither and thither,is whicled away 2satorrent down 
a hill. Bur theexperimencal teſtimony of Gillzws.is moſt conſiderable of any:'i 
'who having beheld the courſethereof, and made enquiry of Millers that dwelc 
upon its ſhore, reccivedanſwet, that it ebbed and flowed four times a day,that-| 
is, every fix hours,according ta the Law of the Qcean: | but that indeed ſome»: 
rimes icobſerved notthat certain:courſe. And this irregularity, though ſeldom 
happening, together wich itzunruly and tyumulcuous motion, might afford: & 
beginning unto the commonopinion. Thus may the expreſtion tn {refophon 
be made out : And by this may Arifecle be nierpreted, when in bis Probjerns || 
heſeems to. borrow a Merapbor from Exriper: while in the five and ewenti- 
eth Section he enquireth, why in the upper parts of bouſes the air dath Euri-. 
pize,thar is, iswhirled hither andebicher. 17 /: 
Now thec which gavelife unto the aſſertion, might be: his deatizat ——_” 
| the 
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' the chief City of Exbes,and ſeated upon Eripss,where *cis confeſſed by all he 
ended his dayes. That he emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry 
| ofits reciprocations, although nor drowned therein,asRhodsginws relateth, tome | 
= | conceived, was 2 half confeſſion” thereof not juſtifiable from Antiquity.Surely 
| [the Philoſophy of flux and reflux was very imperfe& of old among the Greeks 
and Latines; nor could they hold-a' ſufficient theory thereof, 'who only ob- 
ſerved the Mediterranean, which'inſome places hath no ebb;and not much in 
any part.Nor cariwe affirm our knowledge is at the height, who have now the | 
Theory of theOceari & narrow ſeas beſide. While we refer it untothe Moon, we 
give ſome ſatisfaRion for the Ocean, but no generall ſalve for Creeks, and Seas 
which know no flood ; nor reſolve why ic flows three or four foot at Venice 
inthe bottom of 'the Gulf, yer'ſcarce at all at Azcone, Da#azzs, Or Corcyra; | 
which lie but by the way. And therefore old abſtruſities have cauſed new inven- 
tions; and ſome from the Hypotheſes of Copermens,or the Diurnal and annuall 
| motion of the earth, endeavour ts falye the flows atid motions of theſe ſeas,il- 
luſtrating theſame by water ina boal, that riſing or falling to either ſide, - ac-| 
cording to the-motion of the veſfell ; the conceit is ingenuous, ſalves ſom 
doubes, and:is'diſcovered atlargeby Galileo, +25 | 
Ree Bai.ducif, | "But whether the received principleand undeniable aRtion of the Moon may | 
Caves Met. 2, | noUbe ſtill retained,although in ſome difference of application, is yet to be pere 

| pended; thats, not by a ſimple operation upon the fyrphace or ſuperiour parts, 
oF we bur-excitation of the'nitro-ſulphureous ſpirits, and. cs difpoled to intume- 
cauſe the. | {ency at the bottom; not by attenuation of the upperpart of the ſea, (where- 
bing and by - ſhips would draw more water at the flow then at che ebb) bucinturgeſcen- 
fowing of | ciescauled firſtat the bottom, and carrying the upper part before chem: ſub- 
{ Sea. ſiding and falling again,according to the Motion of che Moon frota the Meridi- 
Why Rivers | a0, and langaor of 'the exciting cauſe: and therefore Rivers and Lakes who 
and Lakes ebb | want theſe fermeming-parts at the botrom, are not excited unto zſtuations , 
"7 ow nor. | and'therefore ſome Seas ow higher then others, accordingito the Plenty of 
Se 4 _ cheſe-ſpirics, in their ſubmarine conſticutions. And therefore alſo the periods 
higher then | of flux and reflux are various, nor their increaſe or decreaſe equal: according | 
others, and '| tO'the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom :: -who as they are more | 
continue {Hardly or caſily moved , do variouſly begin, continue or endcheir intume- | 
longer. ſcencies. : | | 
Whence the | © From'the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth ar the bottom, wherein quick ex- | 
violent flows | citarions are made, may-ariſe thoſe Agars and .impetuous flows in ſome zliua- 
proceed in | ries and Rivers, as'1s obſervable about Treat and Hamber in England, which 
ſome Eftuaries | may alſo have ſome effe& in the boiſterous rides of Exripas, . not only from: 
and Rivers. | ebullicionsat the bottom, bur alſo: from the ſides and laterall-parts , driving 
| the ſtreams from etther fide, which! ariſe or fall acegYing ro the motion in thoſe 
| parts, and the intent or remiſs operation. of che-firſt exciting -cauſes, which 
maintain their ativities above and below the Horizon - even'as they do inthe 
| | bodies of plants and animals, and -in the commotion of Catarrbes. tid 7 
| ; - However therefore Arifor/e died, what was hisend,or upon what occaſion; | 
 alchough ir be'not altogether aſſured ; yer that his memory and worthy name; 
ſhall live, no man will deny,nor gratefull ſcholar doubr: & if according cothe 
Elogy of So/on,a.man may be only ſaid to be bappy after he is dead ,and ceaſeth; 
to bein the viſible capaciry of beatitude;or if-according unto his. own Ethicks, 
: ſenſe is nor efſential untofelicity,but a man may be happy without the appre- | 
' henſion thereof, ſurely in thar ſenſe heis pytamidally happy ; nor can hi ever 
; periſh but in the. Euripe of Ignorance, or till the Torrent or: Barbariſm over-j 


{ whelm all. | 4 | 


|' Alike conceit there paſſerh of Melifigents alias Himer, the father Poet, 
; thar he pined away upon the Riddle of the fiſhermen. But Herodotus who! 
X wrote 
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wrote his life hath cleared his point , delivering, char paſſing from Samos un- 
to Athens, he-went ſick aſhore upon the Iſland Jos, where he died, and was 
.ſolemaly interred upon the Sea fide; and fo decidingly concludeth, Ex hoc 
egritudine extremum. diens clauſit Homerns in fo, non, ut arbitrantar aliqui, 
e/Entomitatis perplexitate eneftus, ſed morbo. | 


Homers death. ' 


— 
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PY . HAP. XIV. 
of the wiſh of Philoxenus. 


| Þ rs relation of Ari/orle,and conceit generally received concerning Phile- 
xenus, Who wiſhed che neck of a Crane, that thereby be might take more 
pleaſure in his mear, alchough ir paſs without exception, upon enquiry I find | > | 
not only donbrfull in the ſtory, bur abſurd inthe defire or reaſon alledged for | 
it, For though his Wiſh were luchas is delivered, yer had ic not perhaps chat 
ehd,to delight his gaſt in eating; bur rather to obtain advantage therebyin ſing- 
| ing,as is declared by JLrandsla. Ariſterle(faith be)in his Ethicks and Problems, "6 
accuſeth Philoxenas of ſenſuality, tor the greater pleaſureof guſt deſiring the 
; neck of a Crane ; which deſire of his,aſſencing unto Ariſtorle, I have formerly | 
| condemned -- Bur ſince perceive that Ariforle for this accuſation hath been 
| accuſed by divers Writers. For Philoxenms wasan excellent Muſician, and de- 
' fired the neck ofa Crane, not for any pleaſure at meat; but. fancying thereby 
| an advantage in ſinging or warbling,and dividing the notes in muſick. And ma- 
{ ny Writers there are which mention a Muſician of that name;' as Platarch in. 
| his book againſt uſury and Arsforle himſelf in the eighth of his Politicks,ſpeaks 
| of one Philoxenus a Muſician, that weat off from the Dorick Dytherambicks 
| untothe !hrygian Harmony. 4G: a Mic: 
| Again, Betheſtory true or falſe,rightly applied or not, the-intentionis not 
; reaſonable,and that perhaps neither one way nor the other. For if we rightly 
conſider the organ of taſte, we ſhall find the length of che neck to conduce bur | 
little unto it. For the congue being che inſtrument of taſte, and che tip thereof ; 
the moſt exact diſtinguiſher,it will not advantage the guſt co have ihe neck ex- 
| tended; wherein the Guller and conveying parts are only ſeated, which partake 
; notof the nerves of guſtation,or apperrtaining untoſapor,bur receive them only | 
, from the ſixth pair ; whereaythe nerves of taſte deſcend from the third and 
| fourth propagations, and ſo diffuſe themſelves into the tongue. And therefore 
Cranes, Herns and Swans have no advantage intalte beyond Hawks, Kites, and 
others of ſhorter necks. - | } FANG LEN | 
Nor,if we conſider ic, had Nature reſpe& unto the taſte irt the different con- 
trivance of necks, but rather unto the parts contained,the compoſure of therelt 
ofthe body, and the manner whereby they feed. Thus animals of long legs , 
have generally long necks ; that is, for the conveniency of feeding as having a ge 
neceſficy roapply their mouths unto the earth. So have Horfes,Camels;'Dfo- 
medaries long necks, and all tall animals, except the Elephant/ who indefet | 
chereof is furniſhed with'a Trunk, without which he- could not atrain thie? 1 
{ ground. So haye Cranes,Herns, Storks and Shovelards long'hecks: and (oevet | 


in Man, whole figure is ere, the length of theneck followeth the proportiorr! | 
of other parts:and ſuch as have round faces'or broad cheſts and ſhoulders ave 


very ſeldom! long necks. For , the length of "the" face*rtwice exceedeth | 
thar ofthe neck, andthe ſpace betwixt the rhroar-pit and the navell, is equall | 
unto the circumference thereof. Again;animals gre frampgd wich long neck x4 
according unto the courſe of their life or feeding : ſo many with ſhotr Teg 
have. long necks, becauſe chey feed 'in' the water , 'as'Swams , Geeſe, 
' Pelicans , atid other fin-footed animals.” But Hawks and birds —_— 
| ave 


; 
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| : | haveſhort necks and truſſed leggs z for that which is long is weak and flexible, 
' and a ſhorter figure is beſt accomodated unto that intention. Laſtly .the necks. 
; of aninials do.vary, according tothe parts that are contained in them, which | 
;are the weazon and the guller. Such as have no weazon and breath not, have 
| — neck,as moſt ſorts of fiſhes; and ſome none at all,as all ſorts of pecti- | 
| \ nals, Soals, Thornback, Flounders;and all cruſtaceous animals,as Creviſes,Crabs ; 
and Lobſters. | | | | | 
! All whiich confidered,theWiſh of Philoxenns will hardly conſiſt with reaſon, ' 
| More exeuſable had it been to have wiſhed himſelf an Ape, which if common | 
| conceit ſpeak true, is exaRer intaſte then any. Rather ſome kind of granivo- 
: 1. rous-bird then a Crane, for in thisſenfe they are ſo exquiſite,that upon che firſt 
peck of their bill, they can diſtingyiſh the qualities ot hard bodies ; which the 
ſenſe of man diſcerns not withour'maſtication. Rather ſome ruminatinganimal, 
| that he might have eat his meat twice over;or racher,as Theophilus oblerved in 
Athezens, his deſire had been more reaſonable, bad he wiſhed himſclf an Ele- 
phant,or an Horſe; for in theſe animals the appetite is more vehement,and they 
{receive their viands in large and plenteous manner. And this indeed had been 
| more ſucable, if this were che ſame Philoxenus whereof Plutarch ſpeakerh, who 
was ſo uncivilly greedy,chac to engroſs the meſs, he would preventively deliver 
As tor che mulical advantage, although it ſeem more reaſonable, yer do we 
natobſerye that Cranes and birds of long necks have any muſical, but barſh and 
clangous throats. Bur birds that are canorous,and whoſe notes we moſt com- 
| mend;;are of littiechroatsand ſhort necks, as Nightingales, Finches, Linnets, 
'Canary birds & Latks. And cruly,alchough the weazon,throtie and tongue be 
che inſtruments ofvoice, and by their agications do. chiefly concurr unto cheſe 
delightfull modulations,yer cannot we aſlign the cauſe unto any particular for- 
mation;and Iperceive the beſt thereof,the Nightingale, bath ſome diſadvantage 
n the'tongue ; which is notaccuminate and pointedas in the reſt, but ſeemech 
| as it were cut off; which perhaps mighc give the hint unto the fable of Philome- 


{a,and the cutting off ber tongue by Terexs. | 


| SES! : CuaP. "4 hs 
© 4. Of the Lake Aſphattites,. 


(opn'ns the Lake Aſpbelrires, the Lake of Sadem,, ' or the dead Sea, 

| Y.__Uthat heavy bodies caſt therein fink not, but by reaſon ofa ſalt and biru- 
mjnous thicknels;in, the water floar. and ſwim above , narrations already 
| madeare of thax. variety, we can hardly from thence deduce a facisfaRory 
f determination z. and. tha not only in the ory ic ſelf, bur in the cauſe al- 
| ledged. As forthe. ſtory, mendeliver it variouſly : ſome fear too largely, 
as. Pn,  whaathrmerh chat bricks ill Guim. chereip. Mandel gocth 
! TP r, that lron.fwimmeth, and feathers fink.  Adnnſter inkit Colmogce- 
| phy, Bach another rejatzon, although perhaps derived: from the Poem, of Ter- 
t#llian, that 3 candle. buroing ſyanmesh, hurif. extinguiſhed fipketh. Some 
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thereof, 40a wvWwaeyzn, which wordis variouſly rendred, by ſome as a fa- ated es.” 
bulous account, by ſome as a common talk. Biddulphus divideth the common n= : = | 
accountsof xdea into three parts, the one ſaich he, are apparent Truths; the | gice. | 
ſecond apparent falſhoods , the third are dubious or between both ; in which | 
form he ranketh the relation of this Lake. But Avdrew Thever in his Coſmo- | 
graphy doth ocularly overthrow ir , for he affirmeth, be ſaw an Aſs with his | 
Saddle caſt therein and drowned. Now of thefe relations ſo different or con- | 
trary unto each other, the ſecond is moſt moderate and ſafeſt to be embraced, | 
(which faith, that living bodies ſwim therein, that is, they do nor eaſily fink : 
and this, untill exaCt experiment further determine, may be allowed, as beſt 
conſiſtent with chis quality, and the reaſonsalledged tor it. 

As for the cauſe of this effe&, common opinion conceives it to be the ſalt 
and bicuminons thickneſs of the water. This indeed is probable, and may be 
admitted as far as the ſecond opinion concedeth. For certain it is thar ſalt water 
will ſupporta greater burden then freſh ; and we ſec an egg will deſcend in falc 
warter,which will ſwim in brine. Burt that [ron ſhould float therein, from this 
cauſeis hardly granted ; for heavy bodies will only ſwim in that liquor,wherein 
che weight of cheir bulk exceedeth not the weighc of ſo much water as it oc- | 
cupieth or caketh up, Bur ſurely no water is heavy enough to anſwer the | 4 
ponderoſity of Iron, and therefore that metcal will fink in any kind thereof, 
andir was a perfe& Miracle which was wrought this way by E:5&s. Thus we 
perceive that bodies do ſwim or link in different liquors, according unto the , 
cenuiry or gravity-of thoſe liquors which are to ſupport them. So ſalt water | | 
beareth that weight which will-ſiok in vineger, vineger that which will fall in 
freſh water, freſh water that which will ſink in ſpirics of Wine, and chat will 
ſwim in ſpirits of Wine which will ſink in clear oyl , as we made experimentin 
globes of wax pierced with lighe ſticks to ſupport chein. So that although ir 
be conceived an hard matterto fink in oy, 1 believe a man ſhould find ir very: 
difficulc, and next co flying,to ſwim therein. And thus will Gold fink in Quick- 
ſilver, wherein Iron and other metals ſwim ; for the- bulk of Gold is -9n-+ 
ly heavier chen that ſpace of Quickſilver which \t containeth : andthus 
alſo in a ſolution of one ounce of Quickſilver in two of Aqua fortis,the 
liquor will bear Amber,Horn,and the ſofter kinds of ſtones,as we-have made 
erial inecach. 

But a private opinyjon there is which croſſeth the common conceit, maintained | 
by ſome of late, andalleadged of old by Srrabo, that the floating of bodies in 
this Lake procceds nor from the thickneſs of the water, but a bituminous ebul- if 
lition from the: bottom, whereby it wafts up bodies injeted , and ſuffereth | 
them not eaſily to ſink. The verity thereof would ——— by ocular ex- 
ploration,for this way is alſo propable. So we obſerve, it is hard to wade deepin 
| bachs where ſprings ariſe ; and chus ſometime are bals made co play upon a 
ſpouting ſtream. | | 

And therefore, untill judicious and ocular experimenc confirm.or diſtinguiſh 
the aſſertion, chat bodies do not fink herein at. all, we do not yet believe ; 
char they nor eaſily, or with more difficulty deſcend in this then other water , 
we ſhall readily aſſent. But co concludean impoſlibilicy from'a difficuley, or | - 
affirm whereas things nor eaſily fink, they do not drown at all ; beſide the 
fallacy, is a frequent addition in humane expreſſion, and an amplification not 
| unuſual as well in opinions as relations , which oftentimes give indiſtin& 
* accounts of proximities , and without reſtraint tranfeend from one ano- 

ther. Thus, foraſmuch as the torrid Zone was conceived exceeding hot, and 
of difficult habitation, the opinions of men ſo: advanced irs conſtitution, as 
to conceive the ſame nnhabirable,and beyond poſlibility for man to live there- 
in, Thus, becauſe thereare no Wolves in England, nor have been obſerved | 
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| rrary,, thatthere beno Spidersin Jre/and-; bur- we have beheld ſomein thac 
| CN rrey f and though but few,z ſome Cob-webs we behold in Iriſh wood in 


|'x. TB Fopwarot Averroes, and now common in every mouth, of the wo- 


| Eiffory to fornicate at a diſtance, and: much offendeth the rules of Phyſick, 
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for divers generations,.common people have proceeded into opinions, and 
fine wiſe men into affirmations, they will nor live therein, alchqugh broughe 
from qcher Countrics. Thus moſt men affirm,and few here will believe the con- 


England. Thus the Crocodile from an egg growing up to an exceeding magni- 
tude,common conceit,and divers Writers deliver,it hath no perigd; of-encreale, 
but groweth as long as itliveth.- And thus in brief, in molt appreheuſions the 
conceits of men extend. the conſiderations of things, .and dilace: their notions 
beyond the propriety of. their natures. | 
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man<har.concayedin a bath, by attracting the ſperm or ſeminal efflu- 

Xion ofa pan admitted co bath in ſome vicinity unto her, I have ſcarce faith 
robelieve;and had-1 been of che Jury, ſhould have hardly choughe I had found 
facher in the perſon that ſtood by ther. *Tis a\new-and unſeconded way in 


which. fay, there is. 0 generation withoura joingemiſſion, nor only a virtual, 
bur :corporal agg; carnal contaRion: And although Ariforle andhis adherents 
do. cut. offchg oge,”,who conceive noeffetualejaculacion in women, yet in de- 
fence of the other they cannot be introduced. For; if as-hie deliveretb, the in- 
ordinate longitude.of the organ,thougtvin its proper recipient,may be a means 
ro.improlificatacheſecd ; ſurely. the diftanceof place, with the commixeure of 
an;aqueous body,muſt prove apeffetual impediment, and utterly prevent- the 
ſuccels of aconception. And therefore that conceir concerningthe daughters 
of.. Lov, -. that they:were impregnated by their fleeping father, or conceived by 
ſemynal.pollutien received ar diftance-from him, -wilthardly be admitted. And| 
therefore what.is related of devils, and the contrived deluſions of ſpirits, chat 
they ſteal the ſeminal emiſſions of man, and tranſmir them into rhere yotaries{ 
in.coiion,is much ro-be ſuſpeed; and altogether co- be:denied;rhac there enſue | 
conceptions thereupanzhowever husbanded by Artzind the yiſeſt menapgery of 
thatmoſi ſubtilejimpoſter. Andtherefare alſo rharour magaified-2ferlin, was) 
chus begoreen b3.che devil, is ;agroundle(s conceprion ; and: asvain' ro think: 
from thencetq givethe reaſon. of; lis-prophetical ſpiric. For if ageneration: 
could ſucceed, yer ſhould not-chenffue.inherirrbefaculties of the-devil,, whois, 
but agauxiliary,and,no univocalAcor , Nor wilkhis nature fubſantially con- | 
cur to ſuch produttions. SHLD 2:20 H 
.'Andalthough.ic ſeems not impollible, thatimpregnarion may fiicceed-from | 
nyo ſpirits ,-and;yaporoys irradiations. 'comaiting the aRtive'principle', 
withqut material and. groſs emiſſions; as it bappenerh ſometimes in iinperfo- 1; 
raced, perſqns, .andrare conceptions of ſome much uader. pubertie vx-fourreen:* 
As may bealſo.conjecuredin thecoition.of | formeinſecs, wherein the female 
makes inrufoninto the male;;;andas ſome wouldihaveis, fromyrhe continued: 
occafien.in Hens, from"one fingle tread:of:acock, and little: ftock- laid up' 
near. the-venc,ſufficiegs for durable prolification; yer will-nor theſame ſuffice to; 
ſypport theſtqrieinqueſtion, wherein no corpulent emiſsion is etknowledged!'| 
anſwerable ungo the fable of the-7almedifts ;intheftorie of+ Benzira, begotten: | 
in the ſame manner. onthe:dayghter ofthe Proptier Feremir. of 
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2, The. Relation: of- Lucillixs ., :andnow become common , concerning 
Crafſ #s 
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| Craſſus theprandfather of Farcus the wealthy Rowen, thar'he never laugbed 
-buronee in all his life, and that wasaran Aſs eatinpthilttes is Yomething ſtrange. 
For, :if-an indifferent and -unritliculous-dbjeRt.could draw bis babicual auſtere- 
_ 1ineſsunto-a/ſmile: ic will beard ro' believe tiecould with perpztuity reſiſt che 
|-proper motives rhereof. 'For the'at of Lauptrer which'is a ſweet contraion 
-of the mulſcles-of the face;and a peaſant ors of the vocal Organs, is not 


, 


_ { meerlyvoluntary;or totally withinthe juriſdiior of our ſelves ::buc as it may 
be conltrained'by-corporal contaction'in any, nd hach'been etiforced in ſome 
even in their death ſoichenewunuſuat or unexpeRed jucundicies,which preſent 
|rhemſelves roany'man-in his life, at ſometime or other will bave Aivicy 
enough to excitate rheearthieſt ſoul, 'and 'Taiſe 'a ſinite from moſt compoſed 
cempers.Certainly*the times'were dull whet! theſe things happened,and the: wits 
of thoſe Ages thorrt of theſe of ours ; when'men cond maintain ſuch immuca- 
{ ble faces, as to remain like ſtatnts under rhe flatreries of wit ' and perſiſt unalte-\ 
{rable ar allefforrs-of Jocularicy: The'ſpiricsin hell;and Pho himſelf, whom! 
Lucian makestolaugh arpaſſages upon'earth , will plainly condemn -cheſe Sa 
rurnines, and make ridiculonsthe magnified Heraclitas, who wept prepoſte- 


his days in'rears,and:che-uncomforrable attendments of hell. 

3. The ſame conceir'there-/pafferh-concerning our bleſſed Saviour, .and is 
ſometimes urged as an high exampte of gravity. And this is opinioned, becauſe 
in holy ſcripcureic is recorded he ſometimes wept, bur never that he laughed. 
Which howſoever granted, it will be hard coconceive how he paſſed his youn- 
ger years and child-hood without a Imile, if az Divinicy affirmeth, for the aſ- 
{luranceof his humanity unto men, andthe concealment. of his Divinity from 
che devil, he paſſed this age like other children, and fo proceeded untill heevi- 
denced'the ſame. And ſurely herein'no danger there is to affirm the a& orper- 
formance of rhar, whereof we acknowledge the power and eſfencial property ,; 
and whereby indeed he moſt nearly convincedthe doubr of his humanity, Nor 
need we be afraid ro. afcribe that unto the incarnate Son, which ſomerimes 
is attribured unto the uncarnare Facher; of whom ir is ſaid He that dwelleth in 
che heavens ſhall laugh the wickedro fcorn. For a laugh there is of contempt 
or indignation,as well asof mirth and Jocoſiry; And that our Saviour was nor 
exempted from the ground hereof, rhar is,the paftion'of anger,regulated and 
rightly ordered by reaſon, the fchools do not deny:and beſides the experience 
of the money-changers,and Dove-ſelfers in the Temple, is ceſtified by St. fobn, 
when he ſaith, the ſpeech of Pawvidwasfulfilled in our Saviour. 

Now the Alogie of this opinion confiſterh in the illation; it being nor 
reaſonable ro conclude from Scripture negatively in points which arenor mat. 
rers of faich, and pertaining unto ſalvation. And'therefore alchough in che 
deſcription of the creation there be no mention of fire, Chriſtian Philoſophy 
did not think it reaſonable preſently co annihilate that element, or poſitively 
co decreethere was no fuch thing ac all. Thus whereas in the brief narration 
of Moſes there is no recordof wine before the flood, we cannot fatisfaQorily 
conclude that Noah was the firſt that ever taſted chereof., And thus becauſe 
the word Brainis ſcarce mentioned once, but Hearr above an hundred timesin 
holy Scripture ; Phyſiciansrhar diſpare the principality of parts are not from, 
hence induced to bereave the animal Organ of its priority, Wherefore the. 
Scriptures being ſerious, and commonly omitring ſuch Parergies, it wilt be un- | 
reaſonable from hence to condemn all Laughter, and from conſiderationsin: . 


rouſly, and-madeabeltonearth, for rejeRingthe conſolations. of life, he paſſed 
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conſiderable to diſcipline a man out of his nacure. For this is by a ruſtical feve. 


! commended by morality ; ſo is it conſiſtent with Religion, and doth not offend 
Divinity. | | 


rity to baniſh all urbanity ;, whoſe harmlefs and confined condition,as it ſtands ; 
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| inteations, whoſe racionalities, will never bear a rigid examination, and though 
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4. The cuſtom itis of Popes to change their name ar their creation ; 
and the Author thereof is commonly ſaid to be Bocce ds porce, or ſwines face , 
who therefore aſſamed the ftile of Sergizs the ſceond,as being aſhamed ſo foul 
z name ſhould diſhonour the chair of Perer , wherein notwichſtanding, from 
Montacntins ahd others I find there may be ſome miſtake. For Maſſonins who 
writ the lives of Popes , acknowledggth he was not the firſt chat changed his 
name in that'Sea ; nor as Platina affirmeth, have all bis Succeſſors preciſely 
continued that cuſtom; for Adrian the fixt , and Marcellus the ſecond, did | 
Riill retain cheir Baptiſmal denominations, Nor is it proved, or probable, | 
that Sergins changed the name of Bocea di Porco,, for this was his firname 
or gentilitious appellation : nor was it the cuſtom ro alter that with the other , 
bur he commured his Chriſtian name Petey for Sergizs, becauſe he would ſeem 
to decline the name of Perer the ſecond. - A ſcruple I confeſs not thought con- 
ſiderable in other Seas, whoſe Originals and firſt Patriarchs have been leſs diſ- 
puted , nor yet perhaps of char reality as to' prevail in points of the ſame 
nature; For the names of the Apoſtles ., Parriarchs and Prophets have 
been aſſumed even to affeRation ; the name of Jeſus hath not been ap- 
| Propriace, but ſome in precedent. ages have born that name, and many ſince 
Fat nocrefufed the Chriſtirn name of Emmanxel. Thus are chere few names 
more frequent thea Moſes and-Abraham among the Fews ; The T7uks without | 
ſcruple affe& che name of ahomer and with galdnels receive ſo honourable 
cognomnation, * . 

And truly in hamane occurrences there ever have been many well direted 


in ſome way they do' commend their, Authors, and ſuchas firſt began them , 
yet have they proved inſufficient to perperuate imitationin ſuch as have ſuc- 
ceeded chem. Thus was it a worthy.reſolution of Godfrey, and moſt Chriſti- 
ans have appliuded it, That he refuſed ro wear a Crown of Gold where his Sa- 
| Fiour had worn one of thorns. Yer did not his Succeffors durably inherit that 
ſcruple, but ſome were anointed,and ſolemnly accepted the Diadem of regality. | 
Thus 7ulius , Auguſtas and Tiberius with great humility or popularity refuſed | 
the name of 1-p:rator,bur their Succeſſors have challenged thar title,and retain 
the ſame even in its titularity. And thus to come nearer our ſubjeR, the humili- 
ty.of Gregory the Great, would by no means admit the ſtile of univerſal Biſhop; 
but the ambition of Boniface made no ſcruple thereof, nor of more queaiie re- 
ſolutions have been their Succeſſors ever fince. | 
5.That Tamerlane was 8 Scythian Shepherd, from Mr. Xno/ls and others, from 
Alhazex a learned Arabian who wrote his life, and was Spectator of many of 
his exploits, we have reaſonsto deny.Not only for bis birth, .for he was of the 
| blood of che Tartarian Emperours, whoſe farher Og had forhis poſleſsion the 
Countrey of Sagathy ; which was no ſlender Territory, but comprehended all 
chat rrat wherein were contained Batriana,Sogdiana,Margiana,& the nation 
of the Maſſagetes,whoſe capital City was Samareand, 2 place though now de- 
caid,of great eſteem and trade in former ages.But from his regal Inauguration, 
for it is ſaid, that being about theage of fifceen, . bis old facher reſigned the 
Kingdom, and men of war unto him. And alſo from his education, for as the 
ſtorie ſpeaks it, he was inſtriRed inthe Arabiaslearning,and afterward exer- | 
ciſed himſelf therein. Now Arabias learning was in a manner all the liberal Sci- | 
ences, eſpecially che Mathematicks,and natural Philoſophy, wherein not many 
apes before bim there flouriſhed Avicenna, 4verrees, Avenzear, Geber, Alman- 
zor and Alhazex,cognominal unto him chat wrote his Hiſtory, whoſe Chrono- 
logy indeed, alchough ir be obſcure, yer in che opinion of his Commentator, he 
was contemporary.unto Avicenna, and hath left fixteen books of Opticks, of 


greateſteem with ages paſt, and cexuary unto our days. ” | 
| ow 


> 
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Now the ground of this miſtake was turely that which the Turkiſh hiſtorian 

declarech, Some,faith he, ofur hiitorians will needs have Tamer/axe to be the 
ſon of a Shepherd. Bur thisthey have ſaid, nor knowing at all the cultome of | 
their Countrey ; whereiache principatrevenews of the King and Nobles con- 
ſiſteth in cattell ,wbo.deſpifing gold andfilver;abound in all ſorcs thereof. And 
this was the occaſion thacfome men call them Shepherds, and alſo affirm this 
Prince deſcended-from them.: Now, if ic be. reaſonable, . that. great men whoſe 
poſſeſſions are chiefly-incatteil, ſhould bear the name of Shepherds, and. fall | 
| upon ſo low denominations 3; then may we ſay that Fbyaham was a Shepherd, 
alchough too powerfull for four Kings: that Feb was of that condition,who be- 
ſid: Camelsand Oxen had Seven thouſand ſheep : and yet is ſaid tg be the 
greateſt man in che Eaſt. Thus was 4e/aa King of fab a Shepherd; who an-. | 
nually paid unto the Crown of //-ac/, an hundred thouſand lambs, and as many 
Rams. Surely it is no diſhonourable courſe of life which Moſes and.? cob have | 
made exemplary : *cisa profeſſion ſupported upon the nacurall way of acquili- 
tion,and though contemned by the e-£gyprians, much countenanced by the 
Hebrews, whoſe ſacrifices required plenty of Sheep and Lambs. Andcertainly 
they were very numerous; for, at the conſecration of the-Temple, beſide rwo 
| and twenty thouſand Oxen, King So/omoxfſacrificed an bundred ard twenty 

chouſand Sheep: & the ſame is obſervable from the daily proviſion of his houſe: 

which was.ten far Oxen, 'twenty Oxen out of the paſtures, and an bundred 
; Sheep, beſide row Buck, fallow Deer,and fatted Fowls. Wherein notwithſtand- | Deſcription 
| ing (ifa panRuall relation thereof do rightly imform us) the grand Seignior | of the Tur- 
; doth exceed : rhe daily proviſion of whole Seraglio in the reign of Achmer;be- | _ Scraglio, 
| fide Beeves, conſumed rwo hundred Sheep, Lambs and Kids when they were x6 3" pg 
in ſeaſon one hundred, Calves ten,Geeſe fifty, Hens two hundred, Chickens one orovifion of 
hundred, Pigeons an hundred pair. | = che Seraglio, | 

And therefore this miſtake concerniog the noble 7 amerlaxe, was like that 

- concerning Demoſthenes, who is ſaid to be the Son of a Black-ſmith, according | 
to common conceit, and that handſome expreſſion of F«venal, 


0—_ — — 


.  Daempatir ardentis maſſe fuligine lippns, 
A carbone & forcijibus, gladioſq; parante 
Tncude, & Inteo Valcano ad Rhetora miſit. 


| But Platarch who writ his life hath cleared this conceit, plainly af rming he 
was moſt nobly deſcended,and that this report was raiſed, becauſe his father 
had many flaves that wrought Smiths work,and brought the profit unto him. 
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Cray, XVII. 
Of ſome others, 


I, VW E are ſad when we read the ſtory of Be/:ſarins that worthy Chieftain | 
of 7«ſtinian, who after the Vicories of Vandals, Goths,Perſians, and 

his Trophies in three parts of the World, had ar laſt his eyes pur out by the 

Emperour, and was reduced to that diſtreſs, that he begged relief on the high- 

way, in that uncomfortable petition, Date ebo/amBeliſario.And this we do not 

only hear in Diſcourſes, Orations and Themes, bur find it alſo in the leaves of| - 
Petrns Crinitus, Volaterranurand other worthy Writers. | 

But, what may ſomewhat conſolate all men that honour vertue, we do not 


diſcover the latter Scene of his Miſery in Authors of Antiquity, or ſuch as 
| | have 
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| Arcana bifly- 
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{ P7ocop. bell. 

\ PerficeL. 
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| uw rn of fedzs rho havingfinned/beyond aggravation,and commirted one 


| Latine pens, asa judgement of Gad upon this fact, have ſet forth his future 
| which norwithſtanding Fobawnes the Greek, makes doubtfull, as may appear 


{ception,the ſame is averred by many Writers, and plainly deſcribed by 0d, 


fexpe@ a regularity in the winds; whereof though ſome be fiatary, ſome | 


are they numerally feared by Navigators. , 


Enquiries into V ulgar - Boos 7. | 
have -expreſly delivered .cheftory ofthoſe times. For, Suda: is filentberein , 
Cedrenus and Zongr ns,owo grave:andipuntual Authors, delivering only the 
confiſcation of his goods, omut the hiftory of his mendication. Paw/zs Diaco- 
us goeth farcher, not only paſling over this aR, but affirming his goods and 
dignities were reſtored.” ey, thixs who lived ac che ſame time, 'declarech he 
ſuffered much fromthe envyofche Court 2 bur that he deſcended. thus deep 
inco affliction, 15-not to be gathered from tis pen. The ſameis alſo omitced | 
by Procopius a contemporary and profeſſed enemy unto 7uſtinian and Belifari- 
xs, who hath left-agapprobrious- book againft them-both. | 
And in this apidion and hopes we are not fingle but Andreas Alciatagthe Ci- 
vilian dn bis Parerga and Frexciſcas.de Cordratmahis.Dida(calia,have borh de- 
claratorily confirmed the ſame, whichis alſo agreeabletunto the judgement of 
Nicolaus Al:manxi;jn his notes upon thar bicrerduftory of Procepixs.Certain- 
ly ſad and Tragicalftorics are ſeldom drawn wighia the circle of cher verities ; 
but as cheir Relators do cicher incend:the hatred'or pirry of the perſons, fo arc 
they ſet forth wich additional amplifications.Thus have ſome ſuſpetedir hath | 
pened unto theftory of Ocdipus 5 20d thus\do we conceive it bathfared 


villany which cannoc be exaſperatedby all other.: is yet'charged with the mur- 
cher of his-reputed brocher, parricide of his farher, and Jncelt wirh his own mo- 
ther, as Florilegpror XMatthewof Weſtminſter beth at large related, And thus | 
hacb4it perhaps befallen the rioble'Beis/arivs., who , upon mfligation of the 
Empreſs, baving.cantrived che exile; and very hardly treated Pope Serverins, 


ſufferings: and omitting nothing ofampbhfication;they have alſo delivered this: 


from his Iambicks in Barexins, and might be a miſtake or miſapplication,rtranſ- 
lating the afMiRionoof one man-upon anorher, for the ſame befell unto Johan- 
nes Cappadox, contemporary unto Beliſarixs, and ingreat favour with 7uſts- 
1:4n ; who being afterward baniſhed into e£yypr, was fain to beg relicfon the 
high way. 

2.That flufus Decumanuns,or the tenth wave isgreater and more dangerous 
then any other,ſome no doubt will be offended if we deny,and hereby we ſhall 
ſeem to contradi&t Antiquity;for,anſwerable unto the licteral and common ac- 


us venis bic flufins, flaitu, ſupereminet omnes, 
Poſterior nons eft , undecimeq; prior. 


Which notwithſtanding is evidently falſe ; nor can it be made'out by obſer- { 
vation either upon the ſhore or the Ocean, as we have with diligence explo- 
red in both. And ſurely in vain we expeR a regularity in the waves of the 
Sea, or in the particular motions thereof, as we may in its general reciprocati- 
ons whoſe cauſes are conſtant,and effets therefore correſpondent. Whereas 
its fluctuations are bur motions ſubſervient ; which winds, ſtorms, ſhores, 
ſhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. With ſemblable reaſon we mighr 


anniverſary, and the reſt do tend ro determinate points of heaven, yer do the 
blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no certainty in their courſe ; nor 


. Of affinity hereto is that conceit of Ovam Decamanum, fo called, becauſe the 
tenth egg is bigger. then any, other, according unto the reaſon alledged by 
Feſtus, Decumana ova dicuntur, quia ovum decimnm mas naſcitur. For the 


{honour we bear unto the Clergy, we cannot but wiſh this erne : bur herein 
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will be found no'more of -verity chenin tht orber Fand ſurely few wilt afſen® 
 berer@wickouran ng or Pyrhagoripablubmiſlion unts every 
"conception oinumber, - $775 . "M7 7 | 

-- For, furely the conceit is numeral; and though not in the ſenſe ap 
ee, relarerh untothe number of cen, as Franciſcts Sylviustiach molt proba 

bly declared. For, whereasanmiongit ſimple numbersor Digics;the number of 
ten isthe greateſt : therefore whatloever was the greateſt in every kind, might 
in ſome ſenſe be named from this number: Now, becauſe alfo that which was 
'the greaceft, was meraphorically by ſomear firſt called Dethmanns ; therefore 
"whacſoever paſſed under this name, was literally concetved by others to reſpet 
and make'good this number. © Oalag 2 | n 


| 
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The coriceit'is alſo Latine , for the Greeks to expreſs the greateſt wave, do 
-uſe thenumber of three,that is,the word 7g/wyuinz, which is-aconcurretice 0 
three waves in one, whence aroſe the proverb, 7pmugiz) was?rgor a trifluQttadtion 
of evils; which Eraſmns doth render, Mnlorwns flnftus Deeunnanus. Andthus, 
alchouglitl terms be very different, yetarethey made to ſignifie the ſelf-farte 
thing; the number of teh t6/explain the number of chtee , and the' ſingle num- 
| ber of one wavethe colte&ive concurrence of more. Hs 
| of Artaxerxes, whereby -atinointing a knife" on the one fide, and therewith 
| dividing bird; wich the one balfſhe poyſoned Srarira, atid ſafely fed her ſelf 


' on the other,was certainly a very ſubrile one;and ſuch as our ignorance is well 
; content it knows not. Butſurely we had difcovered a poyſon that would: not 
| endure Pandoracs box,” cond we be ſatisfied-inrhar which for its coldneſs no- 
Fra could contain'but ar''Aﬀes hoof, & wherewith ſome report that Mlexan 
derthe great was poyſoned. Had men derived ſo ſtrange aneffe& from ſome oc- 
cult or hidden qualities, they mighr have ſilenced contradition; bur afctibing 


perceive the coldeſt and moſt Stygian waters may beincluded'in glaſſes; and'by 
Ariſtotle who'faich, that glaſsis the perfeRE&t work of Art,we underſtand they 
were nor themnto be invented: 7 2023 6 MIT, 3452! : 

| © Andthoughit beſaid that poyſon will/ break a Venice glaſs, yethave'we 
not met wittr any of that nature.'Were there # truth herein, it were che beſt 
preſervative for Princes atid- perſons exalted uritoſuch' fears: and' ſurely fr 
; better then divers now in uſe. And rhongh the beſt of Cliiadifhes, andſuch as 
| che Emperourdoth uſe, be thought by fome' of infalfiblevertue 'unco 'thisef- 
| fe&; yer will they-nor, 1 fear,be ableto eladethe mifehicfof ſuch intentions; 
And thonghalſo it berrue,. that: God ade” all rhingsGouble, and thatifwe- 
look upon'theworks of the moſt High, thereare two and#two; one apainitanes 
ther., thar,one'contraryhath another, and poyſon is not wirhont# poyfon uns: 
co it ſelf; yer bach che cncſefo far prevailed; or elſe our inddſiryidetected: chat” 
poyſonsartbetrer knowy chen their Antidores, and "ſme" therevf' 66 ©ſraivee* 
admitofafy.” Andlaſtly; alchough unto every-poyſorrmen have defiveeet tna-- 
ny Antidotes, andin every one is promiſed an equality uht&myadveriity;yer 
do we ofteii find rhey- fait in their effe&s : Moly: will ndr' refit a'wealtr cup 
chen that of Circe ; a manimay be poyſonedin aTenitiatt diſſe; without the” 


3. The poyſon of Paryſatis reported from” Crefias by Phutarch in the life | 


it untoche marifeſt and opetrqualitiesofeold:rhey' muſt pardon our belief,who | 


In what ſenſe 
God AI- © - 
mighty hath 

created all © - | 
things double. 


Terra Melitea. | 


miracle 'W 70h», there is noconfidence in tliveartivofPanl;- andifirve meant” 
char no'poyfon conld wbrk'upon him; we doube theftory; andexpeEinoſuch 
ſucceſs from the diet of Xirhridates. Oe © [969 fi 
A ſtory rtiere paſſertrgfan Todian Kingtiiat ſentunts' {/exandera fllr wes 
men fed with Aconires 'and other poyſ6ns:witti rliis inrerit; etctier by-con- 
verſe or copulation complexionally' to deſtroy him. For my —— 
the deſign were true; I ſhould have'doubted the ſucceſs.” For, rhou$tr it b | 
poſſible that poyſons may meet with tempers whereto they may become Ali- 
ments, 
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ments, and we obſerve frotn fowls that feed on fiſhes, and others fed with gar- 
lick and onyons, that ſimple alimeprs are not alwayes concoRed beyond their 
| vegetable qualities ; and therefore that even after carnall converſion, poyſons 
| may yetretain ſome portion of their natures ; yetare they fo refraQted, cicu- 
| | rated and ſubdued,as not to make good their firſt and deſtrutive malignicies. 
| And therefore the Stork that eateth Snakes, and the Scare that f upon | - 
Hemlock, though no commendable aliments, are not deſtruRive poyſons.For, | 
animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poyſons, become antidotall unto the 
poyſon digeſted. And therefore whether their breath be atcraced,or heir fleth 
ingeſted, the poyſonous reliques go ſtill along with their Antidote ;. whoſe ſo- 
ciety will not permit their malice to be deſtruRive. And therefore alſo animals 
thar are not miſcbieved by poyſons which deſiroy us, may be drawn into Anti- 
| dote againſt them ; the blood or fleſh of Storks againſt the venom of Serpents, 
Hemlock. | the Quail againſt Hellebore, and che dier of Starlings againſt che drought of 
Socrates. Upon like grounds are ſome-parts of Animals Alexipharmacall nnto 
others, and ſome veins of the earth, and alſo whole regions, not only deſtro 
the life of venemous creatures, but alſo prevent their produRions. For thoug 
perhaps they contain the ſeminals of Spiders and: Scorpions, and fuch as in 
other earths by ſuſcitiarion of the Sun may ariſe unts animation; yet lying 
under command of their Antidote , withouc hope of emergency they are poy- ' 
ſoned in their matrix by powers eafily hindring the advance of their. originals, ' 
whoſe confirmed forms they are able to deſtroy. - | = 
5.The ſtory of the wandring Jewis very ſtrange, and will hardly obtain be-' 
lief ; yet is there a formall account thereof ſet down, by Mathew Paris, from 
the report of an Armenian Biſhop ; who came 'inte.this kingdom abour four 
hundred years ago,and had often entertained this wanderer at his Table. That 
he was then alive, was firſt called Cartaphilus, was keeper of the JOE 
Hall, whence thruſting out our Saviour with expeſtulation for his ftay , was 
Vade quid mo-| condemned to ſtay uncill his return; was after baptized by Ananias, and by 
IT 4 _ *4-| the name of Foſeph ; was thirty yearsold in the dayes of our Saviour, remem- 
morare donec | bred the Saints that ariſed with him, the making of the Apoſtles Creed, and, 
| venio. their ſeveral peregrinations. Surely were this true, he might be an bappy arbi- 
trator in many Chriſtian controverſies; but muſt impardonably condemn the | 
obſtinacy of the Jews, who can conteran the Rherorick of ſuch miracles, and 
blindly bebold ſo living and laſting converſions. . doe 
6. Clearer confirmations muſt be drawn for the hiſtory of Pope 7oan, who 
ſucceeded Leo the fourth, and preceded Beredi# the third, then many we yer 
diſcover. And finceit is delivered with ai#»: and ferant by many ; ſince the. 
Confutatio fa. | earned Leo Allatins hath diſcovered, that. ancient copies of Aartinns Pole 
bale de loanna | #7; WHO is chiefly urged for it, had not this ſtory init, ſince not only the 


Papifſa cum | ſtream of Latine Hiſtorians have omitced ir, but Phorixs the Patriarch, Merro- 
' phenes Smyrnexs, and the exaſperated Greeks have made no mention of it , 
but c Bened:#the third Succeſſor unto Leo the fourth ; he wants not 

gr doubrs it. - 


Many things luſtoricall which ſeem of clear conceſſion, want not affirma- 
tions and negations, according to divided pens : -as is notoriouſly obſervable 
| in the, ſtory of Hi/debrand or Gregory the ſeventh , repugnantly dg "ace 
| by che  Imperiall and Papal party. In. ſuch divided records partiality hath 
much depraved hiſtory , wherein if the equity of the reader do not corre | 
the iniquity of the writer, he will: bemuch confounded with repugnancies, 
| and often find in the ſame perſon, Numa and Nero. In things of this nature} 

moderation muſt intercede ; and ſo charity may hope, that Roman 
Of Luther, | Readers will conſtrue many paſſages in Bolſech, Faws, Scblaſſelberg and! 
Calvin,Beza. | Cochlens, 

7. Every 


. . | copper head, then the veſſel wherein it was wrought,and by the words it ſpake, 
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. 7.Every ear. is filled with the ſtorie Frier of Bacon,that made a brazen head to 

ſpeak theſe words, Timeis, Which though there want not the like relations , i $95 5597 "Il 
is ſurely coo literally received, and was but a myſtical fable ccrcerning the Phi acorrageh ad 
loſophers great work,wherein he eminently laboured.\mpl ying no more by the | 4c@:f7nus, 


{ then the opportunity to be watched, abour the Tewpas ortzs, or birth of the 
| myſtical child, or Philoſophical King of - Zu/lius 3 the riſing of the Terra folia- 
ta of 4rnoldgs,when the earth ſufficiently impregnated with the water,aſcend- | 
eth white andſplendent. Which not obſerved; the work is irrecoverably loſt ; 
according to that of Petrus Bonus. 1bi eft operis perfeftio aut annihilatio;, quo- | Margariza 
niam ipſa dic, immo hora, oriuntur elementa ſimplicia depurata, que egent ſtatins | p'®tieſa. 
i compoſiriont, antequam volent ah igne. 
. Now letting flip this critical opportunity, he miſled the intended treaſure. 
"Which had he obrained, he might have made our the tradition of making a 
brazen wall about England. Thar'is, the meſt powerfull defence; and ſtrongeſt 
fortification which Gold could bave effeed. | | 

8. Who can bur pitty the vertuous Epicarss, who is commonly conceived 
to bave placed his chief felicity in pleaſure and ſenſual delights, and hath there- 
| fore left an infamous name behind him? How true, let them determine who read 
that he lived ſeventy years, and wrote more books then any Philoſopher bur 
Chryſippas, and no leſs then three hundred, without borrowing from any Au- 
thor. Thar he was contented with bread and water, and when he would dine 
with ove,and pretend unto epulation, he deſired no other addition then a piece 
of Cytheriaian cheeſe. That ſhall conſider the words of Seneca, Non dico, 
quod pleriq, noſtrorum, ſettam' Epicurt flagitiorum magiſtrum eſſe: ſed illud dico, 
male audit infamis eſt,c immerito. Or ſhall read his lite, his Epiſtles, his Teſta- 
mentin Zaertizs,who plainly names them Calumnies, which are commonly ſaid 
againſt them. EYE Es - 

The ground hereof ſeems a miſ-apprehenſion of his opinion, who placed bis | : 
| Felicity not in the pleaſures of the body, but the mind, andtranquility thereof, EIS 
| obtained by wiſdom and vertue,as 1s moſt clearly determined in his Epiſtle un- RP; 2 
ro Meneceus, Now how this opinion was firſt traduced by the Stoicks, how it . De vita 
afcerwards became a common belief,and ſo taken up by Authors of all ages, by /' moribus Epi- 
| Cicero, Plutarch, Clemens, «Ambroſe and others ; the learned Pen of Gaſſen- © 


| dns hath diſcovered. 
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| | More briefly of ſome others, 
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C3 relations there are, and thoſe in very good Authors, which though 
we do nor poſitively deny , yet have they not been unqueſtioned by 
ſome,and art leaſt as improbable truths have been received by others. Unrco ſome 
it hath ſeemed incredible what Herodotus reporteth of the great Army of Xer- | 
xes, that drank whole rivers dry. And untothe Author himſelf ir appeared 
wondrous ſtrange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of the Countrey , 
rather then the waters thereof. For as he maketh the acconnt, and Budens de 
AſecorreQing the miſ.compute of Yalla, deliverethic, if every man of the 
Army had had a chenix of Corn a day, that is, a ſextary and balf, or about 
two pincs and a quarter, the Army had daily expended ten hundred thouſand | 
and forty Medimna's, or meaſares containing fix Buſhes. Which. rightly 

conſidered, the Abderites had reaſon to bleſs the Heavens, that Xerxes eat 

| but one meala day , and Pythizs his noble Hoſt, might with leſs charge and 
un poſſible!» 
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Who writ in 
the praiſe of 
bladneſis. 


An argument 
; Ur inſtance 
againſt the 
| motion of che 
| carth. 


poſlible provifion entertain both him and his Army. And yet may ali be ſalved, 


In Rabelais, | gonfeers feaſt, and might have matchc his throat char eat fix pilgrims for a| 
| Salad. 


 Fupement unto baldneſs, if icbe true what is related by e/£/5an concerning 
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if we cake it hyperbolically,as wiſemen receive that expreſtion in Fob,concern- 
ing Behtmorh of the Elephanc-, Behold , be drinkerh up a river and haſtech 
not, he truſterh char he can draw up forden into bismouth. = 
| +2. That Anwba/ cator brake through the Alps with Vinegar, may be too 
grofly taken,and che Author of his kfe annexed unco Plutarch affirmeth only, 
he uicd this arcifice upon the tops'of ſome of the higheſt mountains. For as it | 
is vulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his Army through thoſe migh- 
ry-mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatneſs of the effet, 
bur the quantiry of the efficient» and ſuch as hehokd chem,may thinkan Ocean 
of Vinepar xo0 little for tharefet. *Twas a work indeed racher to be ex- 
peRed from earthquakes and inundarions,then any corroſive waters,and much 
condetineth the Fadgemenc of Xerxes, that wroughe through Mount Arhos 
with Matcocks. 

3. That Archimedes burnt the ſhips of Aſarcel/as, with ſpeculums of para- 
bolical figures, at three furlongs,or as ſome will have ir, at the diſtance of three 
miles, ſounds hard unto reafan, and arcificial experience : and therefore juſtly 
queſtioned by Kirehernus, who after long enquiry could find buc one made by 
Manfredus Siptalins that fired at fifteen paces. And therefore more probable 
| itis,char the ſhips were nearer the ſhore, or abour ſome thirty paces:at which di- 
ſtance notwithſtanding che effe& was very great.But whereas men conceive the 

ſhips were tmote ealily ſet on flame, by reafon of the pitch abour them, it ſeem- 
eth no advantage. Since burning glaſſes will melt pirch or make ic boyl,nor caſi- 
ly fer it on fire, - | | 

4. The ſtorie of the Fabis, whereof three handred and fix marching againſt 
the Yeenres, were all ſlain, and one child alone to ſupport the family remained ; 
is ſurely not to be paralleld, nor caſic co be conceived, except we can imagine , 
that of three hundred and fix, but one had children below the ſervice of war ; 
that the reſt were all unmarried, or the wife but of one impregnated. | 

5.The received ſtorie of M5/o,who by daily lifting a Calf,atrained an ability to; 
carry it being a Bull,is a witty conceit,and handfomly ſers forch the efficacy of 
AſſuefaQion. But ſurely the account had been more reaſonably placed upon 
ſome perſon not much exceeding in ſtrength, and ſuch a one as without the ; 
aſſiſiance of cuſtom could never have performed thata&; which ſome may pre-! 
| ſume. that 24:/o wichour precedent artifice or any other preparative, had 

ſtrength enough to perform. For as relations declare,he was the moſt pancra- 
tical man of Greece,and as Galen reporteth,and ercarialisin bis Gymnaſticks 
repreſenteth, he was able to perſiſt ere upon an oFled plank, and not to bere- 
moved by the force or protrufton of three men. Andif that be true which 

Athenens reporteth,he was little beholding to cdſtom for this ability.For in the 
Olympick games, for the ſpace of a furlong,he carried an Ox of four years up- 
on his ſhoulders; and the ſame day he carried it in his belly : for as it is there 
delivered he cat itup himſelf Surely he had been a proper gueſt at Grand- 


r 


| 6. It much diſadvantageth the Panegyrick of Synefins, and is no ſmall diſpa-| 


[chilus , whoſe bald-pare was miſlaken for a rock, and ſo was brained by a 
| Tortoiſe which an Zagleler fall upon ic. Certainly ic was a very great miſtake 
it the perſpicacy of that Animal. Some men cricically diſpoſed, would from ; 
hence confure che opinion of Copernicus, never conceiving bow the motion of | 
the earch below, ſhould noc wave him from a knock perpendicularly direted' 
from a body inthe air above. | 
' 7.1t crefſeth the Proverb, an 
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d Rome might well be built in a day ; if char! 
| were 
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were true which is traditionally related by Strabo; that the great Cities An- | 
chiale and T arſus,were built by Sardanapalas both in one day,according ro the 
inſcription of his monument, Sardanapalus Anacyndaraxis filins, Anchialen 
9 os una die edificavi , T un autem hoſpes Ede, Lude, Bibe, &c, which 
if ſtrictly caken, thac is, for the finiſhing thereof, and not only for the be- | 
[Sinning ; for anartificial or natural day , and not one of Daziels weeks, that 
is, ſeven whole years, ſureiy their hands were very heavy that waſted thirteen 
years in the private houſe of Solomey : it may be wondred how forty years 
were ſpent inche ereRion of the Temple of Feraſalem,and no leſs then an hun- 
dred in that famous one of Epheſus. Certainly it was the greateſt ArchiteQure 
4 of oneday ſince that great one of ſix;an Artquite loſt with our Mecbanicks,a 
work not to be made our, bur like the wals of Thebes, and ſuch an Artificer as 
Amphion. | 
8 fc had been a ſight only ſecond unto the Ark,to have beheld the great Syr«- te] 
: ; pots *” | The Syracofia 
cufia,or mighty ſhip of Hiero,deſcribed in Athexews; and ſome have thought it ! or King Hie- 
a very large one,wherein wereto be found ten ſtables for horſes,cight Towers, | ro's Galleon, 
beſides Fiſh-ponds, Gardens , Tricliniums, and many fair rooms paved with , of what Bulk. 
Agath, and precious ſtones. But nothing was impoſlible unto Archimedes, the 
learned Contriver thereof, nor ſhall we queſtion his removing che carth, when 
he finds an immoveable baſe to place his Engine upon it. 

9- The relationof P/xtarch ofa youth Sparra,that ſuffered a Fox concealed 
under his robe to tear out his bowels, before he would either by voice or coun- | - _ | 
renance betray his theft ; and theother of the Spartan Lad,chat with the ſame _ _ 
reſolution ſuffered a coal from the Altar to burn his arm,alchough defended by ' chis and the 
che Author that writes his life, is I perceive miſtruſted by men of Judgement, ' following 
and the Author with an ai#»t,is made to ſalve himſelf. Aſſuredly it was a noble | ScRions. 
Nation that could afford an hint to ſuch inventions of patience, and upon 
whom, if not ſuch verities,at leaſt ſuch verifimilities of fortitude wage placed. 
Were the ſtorie traue,they would have made the only Diſciples for Zexo, & the 
Stoicks,and might perhaps have been perſwaded to laugh in Phaleris his Bull. 

10. If any man ſhall content his belief with the ſpeech of Balaams Aſs, with 
out a beliefof that of Mabomers Camel,or Livies Ox:if any man make a doubt 
] of Giges ring in 7#ſtinas, or conceives he muſt bea few that believes the Sabba- 
tical river in Joſephs If any man will ſay he doth not apprebend how the caylof/ 
an African Weather out-weigheth the body of a good Calf, that is,an hundred | 
pound, according unto Leo Africanss, or deſires before belief,to behold ſuch a | 
creature as is the Ruck in Panlnus Venerss, for my part | ſhall not be angry with 
his incredulity, | 

I1. If anyone ſhall receive as ſtretcht or fabulous accounts what is deliver 
ed of Cocles, Scevola and Curtins, the ſphereof Archimedes, the ſtorie of the 
Amazons,the taking of the City of Babylon,not known to ſome therein in three | Far/alloni 
days after, thar the nation was deaf which dwelt at the fall of N5/zs,the laugh- | Hiſtorici- | 
| ingand weeping humour of Heraclitas and Democritns, with many more, he 
ſhall not want ſome reaſon and che authority of Lancelorts. 

12. If any man doubt of the ſtrange Antiquities delivered by Hiſtorians, as | | 
of the wonderfull corps of Antexs untormbed a thouſand years after hisdeath 
by Sertorias. Whether there were no deceit in thoſe fragmenits of the Ark fo | 
common to be ſeen in che days of Beroſus; whether the Pillar which 7oſephns 
beheld long ago, Terrnllianlong after, and Bartholomens de Saligniaco, and 
Borchardas long ſince, be the ſame with that of Lors wife; whether this 


werethe hand of Pax/, or that which is commonly ſhewn the head of Peter, 
if any doubt, I ſhall nor much diſpute with their ſuſpicions. If any man | 
ſhall. not believe che Turpeatine berwixe eruſalem and Bethlem, under 
which the Virgin ſuckled our Saviour, as ſhe paſſed berween thoſe Ciries ; | | 
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- | or the figtree of Bethany ſhewed to this day , whereon Zachens aſcended to 
Tocompell | behold our Saviour ; I cannot tell how to enforce his belicf,nor do [ think itre- 
— » \quiſite to attempr it. Forzas it is no reaſonable proceeding to compel] a religion, 

omewnat \ , . : . 
contrary ro | Or think to enforce our own belief upon another,who cannot without the con- 
Reaſon. currence of Gods ſpirit, have any indubitable evidence of things thatare obtrud- 
ed.So is it alſo in matters of common belief ; whereunto neicher can we indubi- 
rably aſſent, without the co-operation of our ſenſe or reaſon, wherein conſiſts 
the principlesof perſwaſion. For, as the habir of Faith in Divinity is an Argu- 
ment of things unſeen, and a ſtable aſſent unto things inevident,upon authoricy 
of the divine Revealer:So the belief of man which depends upon humane teſti- 
mony, is but a ſtaggering aſſent unto the affirmative, noc without ſome fear of 
the negative. And as there is required the Word of God, or infuſed inclination 
unto the one, ſo muſt the aual ſenſation of our ſenſes,ar leaſt the non-oppoſi- 
tion of our reaſons procure our aſſent and acquieſcencein the other, So when 
| Enuſebins an holy Writer affirmeth, there grew a ſtrange and unknown plant 
near 'the ſtatue of Chriſt, ereted by his Hemarroidal patient in the Goſpel, 
which attaining unto the hem of his veſture, acquired a ſudden faculty to cure 
all diſeaſes. Alchough he faith he ſaw the ſtatua in his days, hath it found in 
many men ſo much as humane belief ? Some believing,orthers opinioning,a third 
ſuſpeRingit might be ocherwiſe. For indeed, in matters of belief the under- 
ſtanding aſſenting unto the relation, either for the authority of the perſon, or 
the probability of the obje&R, alchough there may be a confidence of the one, | 
. | yetif there benot a ſatisfaRtion in the other, there will ariſe ſuſpenſions; nor 
can we properly believe untill ſome argument of reaſon, or of our proper ſenſe 
convince or determine our dubitations. 

And thus it isalfo in matters of certain and experimented truth :for if unto 
one that never heard thereof, a man ſhould undertake to perſwade the affe- 
ofthe Load-ſtone , or that Jet and Amber attraReth ſtraws and light 
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ions 0 
bodies, there would be little Rhetorick in the authority of Ariſtorle, Pliny, 
or any other. Thus althongh it be true that the ſtring of a Lute or Viol will 
ſtir upon the ſtroak of an Uniſon or Diapazon in another of the ſame kind;that 
Alcanna being green, will ſuddenly infe& the nails and other parts with a dura- 
ble red ; that a Candle out of a Musket will pierce through an Inch-board, or | 
an urinal force a nail through a Plank ; yet can few or none believe thus much 
withour a viſible experiment. Which notwithſtanding fals out more happily for 
knowledge , for theſe relations leaving unſatisfaRion in the Hearers, do ſtir up 
ingenuous dubioſities unto experiment, and by an exploration of all, prevent |* 
deluſion inany. 
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Cuar, XIX. 
Of ſome Relations whoſe truth we fear. 


Aſtly, As there are many Relations whereto we cannot afſent,and make 
ſome doubt chereof, ſo there are divers others whoſe veritics we fear,and 
{hearcily wiſh chere were no cruch therein. | 
I. It is an unlufferable affront unto filiall piety,and a deep diſcouragement 
rs the expeRation of all aged Parents, who ſhall but read che ſtory of thar 
barbarous Queen , who after ſhe had beheld her royall Parents ruin,lay yetin 
the arms of his aſſaſſine, and carowſed with him.in the skull of her facher, For 
my part, ſhould have doubted the operation ofantimony, where ſuch a potion 
would not work; *cwas an at me thinks beyond Anthropophagy,and a cup fic 
to be ſerved up only at the Table of Arrexs. | ; 

2. While we laugh at the ſtory of Pygmaleon,and receive as a fablethat he fell 
in love with a ſtatue ; we cannot bur tear it may be true, what is delivered by 
Horedetus concerning thee /£ gyprianPollinctors,or ſuch as annointed the dead, 
that ſome thereof were found1n the act of carnality with them. From wits chat 
fay *cis more then incontinency for Hylas to ſpore with Hecaba,and youth ro 
flamein the frozen embraces of age, we require a name for this : wherein Pe- 
tronius Or Martial cannot relieve us. The tyrannie of Aezentins did never 
equall che vitioſity of this Incab#s,that could embrace corruption, and makea 
Miſtreſs of the grave; that could notrefiſt the dead provocations of beauty, 
whoſe quick invitements ſcarce excuſe ſubmiſſion. Surely, if ſuch depravities 
there be yer alive,deformity need not deſpair,nor will the eldeſt hopes beever 
ſuperannuared, ſince death hath ſpurs,and carcafles have bcen courted. 

3.I am heartily ſorry, and wifh it were not true, what to thediſhonour of 
Chriſtianity isaffirmed of the 1:a/iar ; who after he had inWigled his enemy to 
diſclaim his faith for the redemption ofhis life,did preſently poyniard him, to 
prevent repentance, and aſſure his eternal death. The villany of this Chriſtian 
exceeded the perſecution of Heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo Longiminous 
as tO reach the ſoul of their enemies ; or to extend unto the exile of their £/yr 
fiums.And though the blindneſs of ſome ferities bave ſavaged on the bodies of 
the dead, and been ſo injurious unto worms, as. to diſenter the bodies of the 
deceaſed ; yet had they therein no deſign upon the ſoul : and have been ſo far 
from the deſtruction of thar, or deſires of a perperual death, that for the ſati(- 
faction of their revenge they wiſht them many ſouls, and were it in their power 
would have reduced them unto life again. It is a great depravity in our natures, 
and ſurely an affeRion that ſomewhat favourerh of hell, to defire the ſociety, 
or comfort ſelves in the fellowſhip of others that ſuffer wich us ; butcopro- 
cure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, wherein we hold an hope to 
have no ſociety our ſelves,is me thinks a ſtrain above Zacifer, and a projet 
beyond the primary ſeduction of hell. | 

4.I hope it is notrrue,and ſome indeed have probably denied, what is record- 
ed of the Monk that poyſoned Henry the Emperour, in a draught of the holy 
Euchariſt. "Twas a ſcandalous wound unto Chriſtian Religion, and I hope all 
Pagans will forgive it, when they ſhall read that a Chriſtian was poyſonedina 
cupof Chriſt, and received his bane in a draught of his ſalvation. Had he beleiv- 
ed Tranſubſtantiation, he would have doubted the effe& ; and ſurely the fin ir 
ſelfreceived an agrravation in that opinion. It much commendeth the inno- 
; cency of our forefathers, and the ſimplicity of thoſe times, whoſe Laws could 
'never dream ſo high a crime as parricide : whereas this at theleaſt gay ſeem 
co out-reach that fa, and to exceed the regular diſtinions of murder. I will 

not 
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not ſay what ſinit was toaRit, yer may it ſeema kind of martyrdom to ſuffer 
by ic. For, alchough unknowingly, he died for Chriſt his ſake, and loſt his life | 
in the ordained teſtimony of his death. Certainly, had they known ic, ſome 
noble zeales would ſcarcely have refaſed it; racher adventuring their own 
death, then refuſing the memorial of his. 

Many other accounts like theſe we meet ſometimes in hiſtory, ſcandalous un- 
co Chriſtianity, and even unto hamanity ; whoſe verities not only, but whoſe 
relations honelt minds do deprecate. For offins heteroclital, and ſuch as want 
either name or preſident, there is oft times a fin even intheir hiſtories. We de- 
ſire no records of ſuch enormities ; ſins ſhould be accounted new, that ſo they 
may be c{icemed monſtrous. They omit of monltroſity as they fall from chei: 
rarity; for,men count it veniall co err with their forefachers,and fooliſhly con 
ceive they divide a ſin in its ſociety. The pens of men may ſufficiently expariate 
without theſe ſingularities of villany ; For, as they encreaſe the hatred of vic 
ia ſome, ſo do they enlarge the theory of wickedneſs in all. And this is one 
ching that may make latter ages worſe then were the former , For, the viciow 
examples of Apes paſt, poiſon the curioſity of theſe preſent affording a hint f 
ſin unto ſeduceable ſpirits, and ſoliciting thoſe unto the imitation of then, 
whoſe heads were never ſo perverſly principled as co invent them, In this kind 
we commend the wiſdom and goodneſs of Gale, who would not leave unco 
the world roo ſubtile a Theory of poiſons ; unarming thereby the malice 
of venemous ſpirits , whoſe ignorance muſt be contented wich Sublimate and 
Arſenick. For, ſurely there are ſubtiler venenations, ſuch as will inviſibly de 
ſtroy,and like the Baſilisks of heaven.In things of this nacure ſilence commend- 


riſe a Pancirollus, nor remain any Regifter but that ofhel]. 

And yet,ifas ſome Stoicks opinion,and Sexeca himſelf diſputeth,theſe unruly 
affe&ions that make us ſin ſuch prodigies,and even fins themſelves be animals, 
there is an hiſtorywf Africa and ſtory of Snakes in theſe. And if the tranſani. 
mation of Pythagoras or method thereof were true, tha the ſouls of men tran(- 
migrated into ſpecies anſwereing their former natures : ſome men muſt ſurely 
live over many Serpents, and cannot eſcape that very brood whoſe fire Satan 
entered, And chough the.objeQion of Plaro ſhould take place, that bodies 
ſubjected unto corruption, muſt fail ar laſt before the period of all things, and | 
growing fewer in number,muſt leave ſome ſouls aparc unto themſelves; the 
ſpirits of many long before that time will find but naked habications: and | 


pate ſuch natural deſolations. | : 
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Baſils Hexameron: 24 | Camp of the Iſraclites. 263 
| Bafilisk the Serpenr. - 96597998 | Camphire. $2,281| 
Bear, the Animal. .-. 95, 965276 | Canaan the ſon, why curſed for the fa& of 
Beaſts clean and unclean... 140 | Chamhisfarher, Gen. 9. 27h 
Beauty, what it is. -279, 280. Determined/| Canaries,or the forrunare Iſlands. 263 
chiefly by opinion, - or the ſeveral appre-* Candle, one diſcharged our of a a Musker 
; henfions of people. _ | rhrough an inch board. 324 | 
Bees, Candlemas day. 2.46 
| Beevs of England, A RY of Fond killed Candles burning blue. 230 
| yearly.' 252 | Cannibals. 277 
| BhinGne of the M4. | 2415242 | Carbuncle, 73 
Belifarius his glories,” and[ſuppoſed misforx | Des Cartes. 63 
| runes at laſt. 3 17.His hard gs of Pope Centaures. 
. Sylverms. '3bid. | Cham the ſon of Noah, he and Jupiter te 
Bellonius, his diligence commended. * 279 |* ſame perſon. 2 96 
78 Pelomancy, or divination by Arrows.” 2314 Chanvs progenie how extended: 278 
>cJus. 113297 | Chaldeans, their Records how ancient. 235 
Belus, and Nimrod,Gen-1ip, che ſame perſon. By whar years they Compure the antiquity 
256. | of their letrers, 2503251 
Bemara, anciently what _ Were. 214 Charcoal, how cis made black. 281 
Beroſus. ; 250 | Charon the fer y-man of hell,who he was.17 
; Bernacles, oP r1C Gook e- "trees. 4". I53 , Cheek-burning. 224 
[ Eg the 4nimall.'- - *,, GH1,ggz (Chiromancy, « Or divination by inſpcRion of | 
| Bezoar, commonly ſo eſteemed. *: : 136 | the hand. 229 
Bible corrupted by the Jews. 236. Wie Cherry-ſtones. 134 
ons in the original rext, 237- - Fire and |Black Cherries. 233 
Greek copies (\iſcordant. ' >» ,- Zibid.238 | China diſhes. 72. Their ſuppoſed vertuc 
Birth. 95. Birth of the eighth. mongch 185 | againſt poyſons. 321 | 
| Admirablec Births. £ ; 29: |Chicken. | I 5 I 
Birtor. $7 146 |Choler. - g | 
bo: Blackneſs, the cauſes dereofqribably 281, |Cholcrick men ſhorter liv*d. bs 
= 282 |Chriſhan religion. 7 | 
Blindneſs, I . Chriſtian Chronology how uncertain. 236 
Boats porcable. > . 54\|Chus, his iflue how diſperſcd. 278 
Bochartus his Geographia Sacra, conmnitenda Cinnamon. 77 
ed. / 257 | Clemens Alexandrinus. I6 
; Bodies incombuſtible. 114| Cleopatra dying. - | Fo 
| Bodies drowned, why rhey float after a time. | ClimaRerical year. x77. The opinion there- 
166. Heavy bodies, in-what quantity of | - of whence (probably,) promoted. 192 
liquor commonly they ſwim. 313 | Climar:s. 244 
Bocrius de Boot commended. ” Clocks no ancient invention. 219 
Pos in lingud. o-| Clouds. 69 
Boramez, a Plant animaj ,, or the jel iof  Clove. ; SY -- 
| - Taftary. 152.} Cockatrice. | 96 
Brain of man. | 158 Cocks-egg. 98 
| Briareys. | 17 | Coition. ' I?T,I 22 
; Brimſtqne. 69 | Colours.9$, 284. The principles of colour. 
Britrains, their ſimplicity of old. 263 | - 272.Coulontswhether eflential-ro beauty. 
Brures* ſome of them were. organiz'd for 315 
ſpecch. 89 | Columbus. EE at 
Brurus and Caflius. _ 33 | Comets. 297 
| y ConceptiongF222074- Conception in a Bath. 
«F . I4; 
| "SIRE FE 2; Congelation Or freezing, | 2 ors TI 
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Conies, their numerous multiplication, 254 | Devil painted white, by whom. 279 
Conſtantinoble. 254 | Dextral ativity, whence ir is, I63 
Coppervſe, whar it is. 282 | Diamond. ; 64 
Corall. 72,270. Why worn about childrens | Didrachmum,whar. 305 
necks. 230 | Difterences of hours. 59 
Comm they divide their Globe | Diodorus Siculus. 250 
into Eaſt and Weſt. 263 | Diogenes Cynicus. 1$3.Diogenes his Tub. 
,Coſtiveneſs. . $9 221 
Countries, their peculiar rarities, whence | Diomedes,h:s horſes. 17 
procceding. 261 | Dionyſus Heracleoticus, 183 
_ [Crearures, generally all of chem mear for | Dionyſus Peravius. 236 
| ſome people. 144. Their dependance upon | Dioſcorides, his CharaRer. 22 
God.-zo2, Creatures preſaging Weather. | Diſeaſes derermined by ſeaſons. 192 
104. Creatures ſubrerrancous. 42 | Diſeaſes Chronical and acute. _ 194 
Credulity, whar. I2 | Diflolution of bodics concrete. 33,39 
Creſles, 120 | Divinations, | 3352303231 
Critical day, what it is. 180 | Divine providence. 28 
Cryſtall. - 3740541342 | Dogs, how they fingle out their maſters in 
Crocodile, nor proper only to Nilus. 267. | the dack.17:. The variety of their ſhape 
Why report ar; lb no Ax, or period | and colours. 276 
of growrh. ' 313 | Dog-ſtar. 183,189,1933274 
| Crocus Martis. . 50 xa 188. Dog-days,why fo hot. 191 
Crows, in ſome places white. 273 | Dolphins. 198- 
Creſfias Cnidius, his Characer. 22 | Doomſ-day. | 241 
Cucumbers. $3 | Dove. 89,90 
Cure of the Pruſſian knife. 57 | Drachma, whar. 305 
Cures Superſtitious or Magical. 3334 | Dragon, how deſtroyed by Daniel. 66 
Q. Curtis. - 36 Dreams. | 30 
Cuſtomes ſuperſtitious, &>c. 223 Drowning. | 170 
Cuſtomes laudably begun,not alwaies nece{- | Drunkenneſs ſtarary, ,or to be ripled once a 
ſarily followed. 316, 317 monerh, whether 1r'V 228 
Carrle-fiſh. 283 | Dyars, their Art. © x 234 
Dyer of the Ancients. 141. Of the Tarrtars. 
ibid, 
D Y 
| | — and Icarus. 17 E 
Dagon the Idol, of wharfigure or ſhape, 
220 þ Ar-ringlings. 224 
Daniels ſeventy weeks. - . 239 Earthquakes. 13269 
David, what his fin was in numbering the |The Eatth,how *cis a Magnertical body.4344 
| _ 305 | Earth habirable in all che parts of ir. 248 
David George. $| Howpeopled before the flood. 250, 2515 
Day natural, whar. 247 | 25235253- Earths motion, one inſtance. 
of rhe weck, how anciently named | againſt ir. 322 | 
from the Plancrs. 234 | Eaſt and Weſt in nacure. 26032GT 
Daics of rhe year, how they encreaſe and | © Geſticularions towards the Eaſt. 262,263 
decreaſe. 245 | Education. : 27 
anciently held to be ominous or un- | Effluxions corporeal. 4498 | 
forrunare. 246 | Eggs. I52,166 
Declination of rhe Sun. 245 | Egg-ſhell, why it muſt be broken, when the 
Deer. | I00,101| mear is our. 224 
Deformiries ſpecifical nor ro be granted. 145) | Ele&rical bodies,whart. 7 #1 
146 Elephant. $5,864$71015213 : 
Delos rhe Iſle, why ſaid co be in the midſt of Elephants, rheir dociliry. $7,83. Their | 
the earth. | 247 | . age commonly. 253. Their rrunk for what Rr 
Deluge, wherher univerſal. 250. Mencione it ſerves them, _ 
by heathen Authors. ibid, At what age- of |Elias the Rabbin. 237 | 
the world it was. | 254,255 |Elve-locks. 225. | 
| The Deity. . 28 |Emblemes, of a Guardian. 107.Of Fecundi- | 
| Demoſthenes, why ſaid ts be the ſen of a| ty.223. Of Abortion. ibid. Of Deformiry. | 
Black-ſmirh. 317 ibid: |. 
; Denariuszor rhe penny in the Goſpel, whar. [Emblem of Superſtitione 224 | | 
| | 206 [Ephialces, or the nighr-marc. 23T ; | 
X x Epicurzans. | 
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Epicurzans. zo  Geryznand Corberus. 7 
Epicurus, his life and manners. 324- i Gihon the river,Gen.z. how loſt, 264 | 
\ His do&rine of felicity. bid. | Dr. Gilbert commended. 49 | 
Epiphan.us. II 77] 
5. Sr 293 Girdlccirs {ymbelical Ggnification, ia = 
Erymologies ridiculous, 74 | Brides-Guidle. 
we 12-202 Why ſhe wondred not at the | Glaſs. 39,53565- Uſe of Glaſs endody 
_ ſpeaking. 291 | 319. Venice Glaſs nor broken by Po 
Eun, IOI abi 
Euripus, what it is.310. Whether that of | Glow-worm. 149 
Eubza or Negroponte,cbbs and'tlows,as is _ DM SMEs: - | 
retenled. 309 | Goats 
n Gold. 66,67. Its ſwinumi ick- five 
7: ngyin Qy 
313. Gold petablc. Io 
Gouropius Becanus. 137 
. F Grecia Mendax. | IG 
Graſhepper. 199,200 
Þbi of Rome their ſtoric, what may be oy” 4h his deſcription of = _—_ f 
thoughe of ir. 32> | Gregorian Account, 246 
Fables Poctical. 17| 6: ot 
Fallacics. 30 | ater n 65 
by. npvry = crads, a J _ _ G yplies, their original.2$6,287.Firſt known 
| German 285 
| Faſtin 132,133 |. Y: . 
Faith Gtater 5 it is, 324 Envſlaries or Spies of the Grand Si _ | 
| Fear. 100. Hydrephobia or Fear of water up- 
. en biting of a mad dog. 195 
Figure of man cret, what. 155; Whar NOT ena 
| Sian iante or fitting. ibid. 
Fire Culinary, or of he kitchin. 130. Scri- H 
king fire. . ibid. 
Fleſh, nor comm en before the m And, right and lefi. eo x Go 
—_—_ | ty 48,152 Ha vragon. pau Hare, and Cabbay 
Fluttus decumanus,or the temth waye. 318 er —_ _—_ I9. iy neo _ = 
my A poſſibly ſufficient withour, cating Heiref manow placed. _y 
44 
| Forbddicn fruir. ; 289 —_ language. 2 
- whe in the matrix or womb, 95 | Dr-Heilins hiſtory of St. George. 18 | 
- = ns. I111 wn Henry the Emperour, probably not poyſoned 
Frier Bacon,the myſterie ef his brazen head. Mags rs ily, | _ 
321 : 
Falrgo,p bg od 208 - = RET our B. Sayiour. » ” | 
Fam, what. 96d. Hermaphrodires. I1og121 
| | Herod. 8 
; [i : : Herodorus Halicarnaſſxus his Chara&ter. 21 | 
G Hevelius, his Selenography or def cription « of } 


the Moon. 
Hieroglyphicks,whoſe Invention. »y. Hiero- 


Gy 7,20 |: OY Fe of the Deity. 227.Of Love. 294. 
Galens honeſt intentions in his diſ.our- ” — 300. Authors — 


ſes of poiſons. 326 
= yy ns mund:. 310 En 15, 192. His Aphoriſms. ibid. 
Gall of bea - Hollanders. 247. Homers death. - 311 
Ganges, Tn river. 5 | Horn, what it ſignifies aybically. 209 
hy = 15" UN in H. Scriprure Aiffcrenel? Horizon rational and ſenfibl 248 
x$3 | Horſe. 88. Horſe kicking a "Wolf = 3- 
baton IoI JoLo309-00h2 14 | Horſes 2$0000.brought into the field by Ni-| 
Generation, by gelded Animal 163} muS5m0coogby Semiramis. .. 4p 
ration by the devil nor elle. 314 | Hugo Grotius commended. 
Generations xquivocal,*yct regular. 76 | Hum-bird in America, a bird Lttle biewne 
Genius, or the nacural inclination of mien, | then a Beetle. 266 
| | where cſpecially ro be regarded. 14 | Hyſop en the wall. 298 
Geographers, not any compleat,er deſcribing 
| al the habitable parrs of che earth. 258 t- Janus | 
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Som and Noah;by ſome raken for the ſame 
perſon. * 257 
Ice, 3334 L 
Idolatry. 75,3,11,13 | 
Jepthah ( Jad. 1x. ) killed not his daaghter. - 

2145215 

| Jeronymus Cardanus his Character, 25 
Jews-ear. $2 


Jews. 172. How diſperſed. 173. Some of 


I 
Sr. Endim Digby commended, 62463 | 
King of Serpents. 96 | 
Kings of Collein. 300330T | 
' Kings-fiſher, Io4 
Kirainides, his C1araQer. 21,5 
Kircherus commended. 49260 | 


Knowledge intuirive, or that of Spirits. 35 | 
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their Tribes quite loſt. jb1d. Uncertain in 
their Chronologie , or account of times. 
' 235- Why preſcribed in their dyct. 140. 
Not generally of any ill ſavour. 173174- 
Commonly of counlell ro rhe Turks great 
Officers, or Baſhas. ibid. Their Caprtivi- 
ties. 239. Their Intercalary monerh. 244- 
Their Scduliry to preſerve their Bible en- 
rire. 237. Their Malignity againſt the 
Seprtuaginr. 23$.Wandring Jewzhis ſtory. 
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Laughter, whar kind of paſſion. 315. The 
kinds of Laughrer. 316. Whether our B, 
Saviour never Laughed. ibid. 

Lead. 134 

Leandro his deſcription of Iraly. 309 

Learning and arcts primitively from whence. 


320 
Imagination, the power thereof. 275 | 
l[mpoſtors. $39 
. | Improlification or Barrenneſs in Women,one 
\. cauſcef ir. 314 
| Ink, how made. 232,283 
Inſeds, | $1150 
| Intercalat'on of dayes. 186,187 
Intoxication. _—m Oo 
Joannes Tzerzes, his CharaRer. *"* US 
Tob, an Idumzan or of the race of Eſau: 293 
Sr. John Mandevil;his CharaQer. 27; 
St. John Baptiſt, his dier what. 201 


St. John Evangeliſt, his death.yo?*. Why 
natural, and not by mirtyrdom.z303. When 
he wrote his Revclation. 304. How long 
he ſurvived our B. S1viour.ibid. Caſt into' 
a caldron of burning oyl. 304. Coming 


Ifidorus Hiſpalenſhs. 24 
Iflands, whether any before the Hood. 238 
Sundry Iſlands free of Venemous creatuyes. 
266, 267. blow Iſlands come to be ſtor'd 


| with Animals. 276 
| Ihmum perfodere. 269 
; lraly. | 277 
[ 


Judas, whether he hagg'd himſelf. 306,318 
' Judgements by urine. IN 8: 


Julia. , _—_ 
Julian account. | 246, 
Julian rhe Apoſtate. 7,29! 


Julius Solinus his Charader. 16,23 
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our unrouchr. ibid. His Reliques ar Ephe- 

| ſus doing cures, abid. * 

Jonah's gourd. 298 | 

| Toſephus, 252 | 

Jovms, his Chara&er. Wk 22 

Ircland. :85. Spidezs obſery'd in Ireland. ! 
'| 314 

lron. 453465133 | 

{Iſaac, at what age he ſhould haye been ſacri-' 
crihc'd. _ - 2079208 
Iſhmael. ; 293 


x . 263 
Leeches. A ITY 66 
Levinus Lemnius—» 492300 
Licerus commended, 73 
Limmon. | 283} 
Line Ecliprick. | 2.48 
Liquarion or melting, 40 
Livia. | 7 98 
Livie's Ox, . 323 
Loadſtene. 46475525533 56557 
Longevity of Animals, how colle&ed. 101 
Longomontanus. Sod, 240 
Lots wife,her rranformarion, 305 
Lubim. — OS} 278 
Lucian. ' ROGER «7+ 
Lyes Henerea, where it firſt began, 276 | 
Lupus eft 12 Fabula. 99 | 
Lybia, urs drineſs. 275 | 
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"A Ace. 77 
Macrocephali , or people with long 
-heads. | 275 


Mac: oſceliſm or ſlender legs,how holpen. 214 
Mahomer. 7,8,12,133262. Mahomets Camel. 

323- Mahomets Tomb. 55 
Mahumerans,partaking of all religions.” 262 | 
Magi, or the Wiſe men(Martth.z.) what man-, 


_- ner of Kings they mighc be. 300 
Magick. Tx \ ::{3 wi 
Magnes Carncus.. ty FI: 
ET, ' C body, whar. "43; 
Magneticall < etfe&s, how wrought. - 44: 
| roo. - 55 
Magnertifſins pretended... 5359260 1 


Man,his growth and decrement,how propor- . 
rioned. 246 | 
74:75376 | 


Mandrake. 


Amech. | 5! 
amp. | 132 | 
Lampries. | 124 
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Manna. 299 | Nazarite,by birth,or by yow. 306 
Marcellus Empericus, a Plagiaric. 16 | Neck of Animals, how contrived by Nature, 
Marcus Leo rhe Jew. 237 and for whar. 311 
Set. Mark, where he wrote his Goſpel. 268 | Necromancy. 30 
Marrow Spinal,whart ir is. 263 | Neg:ocs,thcir blackneſs. 272,243,274 The 
Mauritania and the coaſt of Africk, by whom | particular cauſes thereof. 245277. Ne- 
peopled ar firſt. 257} groes in America, not 14digene,or Natives 
Meats, peculiar to ſome Nations, through | of that Countrey. 273 
cuſtom or ſuperſtition. - 1405141 | Nerves, whence they ſpring. 159. Nerves 
Meazels. LD 174 | oftaſte. 311,312 
Medea. 17 | Nicander. - 24 
Meditation upon the Paſſion. 304 | Nidor,properly whar. 281 
Men, lighter after ſleep, then before ; dead, | Nierembergius a Jeſaityhis conceir of man.5 4 
then alivezin Summer then in Winter. 168 | Niger, a river in Africa. 265 


Mercurialis, his Gymnaſt:ca commended. 86 | 
203 
The Meridian. 4s | 


| Methuſelah,in what year he died. 253 Wk | 


ther the longeſt liv-d. 
Milo,his Pancratic or mighty ſtrength. 32.2 


Mineral ſpirit. | 38 
M:notaure. 17 
Minc. IzO 
Miſ-apprehenfion. 9 
Miſleroe, or v3ſcus arborens. 7$ 


Mizraim. 
Molls. - 123 
Monarch, the firſt that ever was.256.Afyrian 


Monarchs, their wars and conquicſts. 256, 
; .258 
Moneth Solary, whar. | 130 


Monerhs of Peragration, Apparition,Conſe- 
cution, medical or 'Decretvcial moneths, 
whar they be. 190 

Moon, uncertainty of irs appeatance. 286 

Morinus,his Exercitationes Biblice, conumend- 


ed. © 225 
Moſes, why pifturd with horns. 208. His 
Chronologie. 235, 239. The difficulcies 
of it. ibid. His Deſcreprion of the Crea- 
tion popular. 241. Moſes and Bacchys the 
ſame perſon. 209 
Morion Tonical or extenfive,whar. 86 
Motion retrograde. 116. Motion of the 
Heavens, to what cffect it ſervech.286.Mo- 
tions Artificial.  _ 
Mounrains,their higheſt alricude. 297 
Mules, where they are bred, more numerous 
then Horſes. , 253 
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NIWerbon to be made red. 324 
XY Nayl-ſpors,whether fignificative. 329 
Naidas piflicxs, Mar. 14. .or the oifitment in 

the Goſpel, of what compoſition. 299 
Nations, generally now mixt by Commerce 


or Conqueſt. | 173 
Nativities, why taken from che Aſcendent. 
261 


$5» 
Olympiads, in whar year of the world they 
began. ; 251} 
Ophir, whar place. 50 
Opium, its eff: int venery. 320, 
| Oppan, his Charater. 2.4 
Opricks,a Maxime in them. 247 


Navell, whar it is, and for what uſe. 3261 
Navel of Birds, of Snakes, of Porwiggles, | 


Oc | 203 
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Nighrtingale,the rongue how faſhioned. 3 12 
Why ſaid to fit with its breaſt alwayes 
againſt a Thorn. | 53 
Nilus the river, its Oltiaries, or ſeveral fal- 
ings into the ſea. 264-3265- Whar cauſerh 
irs overflowing. 1059167. Seme years ie! 
overflows nor. 267 
Ninus,and Aﬀdſur mentioned, Gen. 10. The 
ſame perſon. 256 
Noah's Ark, where ir firſt reſted. 263 
Noah, whether he knew the cfteR of wine,be- 
fore he was overtaken. 228, 315. Noah and 
Saturn, held ro be the ſame perſon. 296 
Northren paſlage to the Indies. 40 
Notes, the Mooriſh, the Perſian, the Roman. 
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Numbers, their myſterious or ſuperſtitious 
conſideration. 177,17$ 
Nutmeg. | 77 
Nurrition,of what qualities the aliment muit 
be, I2 g 
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Ares. -..—__ 
Object, why ſomerimes appearing dou- 

_ ble. 127 
Obſervations ſuperſtitious. 2234224225 
Ocſtridge,how it ears Iron. I32 


Olaus Magnus. 273 
r 


Ocacles.x x,3zo0. Their ceaſing. 306. The ac- 
knowledged cauſe thereof. ibid. 307 
Oracle of Przneſte, of Antium, of Delpho: | 
; o6 \ 
Oreglian,a river in America. A 6 
Oreſtes. 1 - 
Organs, in the intention of Nature infer the | 


ation proper for them. 1235128 
Organ of caſte. 4p" ; 311] 
Orgaſmus, what. > 118 
Oribafius, Phyſician to Julian. $3. A Plagia- | 

ry,or Tranſcriber of Galen. x6 | 


Orpheus, his Harp. 
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| Oforius. 36 Plants, whence pre probably, rhey receive rheir | 
| Ofyris,and Mizraim mentioned,Gen. 19. the | colours. 234 

ame perſon. 256 \Plare,a river in America. 265 
Ovidza plagiaric of whom. 16 |Plato.12 1,183. his ebjeRion againſt the Py- 
Ovum dccumanim, the reaſon of rhe proverb. | rhagorean Merempſychoſiss - 326 
318 \Pleiades,more then ſerca. 172 
| Owl;an onunous bud. 224 |Pleurifies. 158 
Pliny,his CharaRer. 23 | 
OY Poets. 27 
Poiſons. S7 | 
P No poiſon, bur hath its Antidote in Nature. 
319 
Poiſonous Animals, why not found in ſoms 
Palette 229 | Countries. | 
Aran ies,on which fide moſt conumonly they | Poles Northern and Sourhern, whar hon be. 
happen. | 164 26 *, 

Panamazan Iſthmus in America. 269 | Polytheiſm or mulciplicity of Gods. . 

Pancirollus. 4922 26 | Pompey. z| 

Paracelſus, his CharaRer.20.At whar age he | Popes , why commonly rhey change cheir 
died. 110,prercnding a poſlibility of Mr" names at their creation. > _ 

men immortal. Pope Joan, a ſuſpe&ed toric. | 
| Parricide, irs puniſhment. 117 | Storic of Hildebrand, or Pope Gregory ik | 

Paryſatis,her poiſon'd knife. 318 | partially reported. tbid. 

Paflages of mear and drink. i m Popular imperfeRions taxed. 6,7, 13. popular 

Paſsover. error, from difficulties to conclude po flibe- 

Paſſions, Iraſcible,Concupiſcible,whehce Fa, liries. 314 

riſe, 90 | Porwiggles. Il3 
Pauſanias,his deſcription of Grzce. 309 | Poſitions of rhe body. Ii 
| Peacock. 145 | Pox. 74 

Pedantiſm. . 1$ | Pratecolus. 

Pedamontanus. | 25 | Prxdictions Augurial,&-c.whence they come 

Pelican. 197198 33 

People of Rome. 9 | Prega Bio, 0: the praying Locuſt of _ 
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